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CHAPTER  XIL 

"  What  's  tlie  matter  now  ?  "  cried  St.  Giles,  pale  and  agliast ; 
for  instantly  he  believed  himself  detected  ;  instantly  saw  the  gaol, 
the  gallows,  and  the  hangman.  **  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  roared  the  barber,  **  only  a  little  bit 
of  murder,  that  *s  all — and  that 's  nothing  to  chaps  like  you." 

Terrible  as  was  the  charge,  nevertheless  St.  Giles  felt  himself 
somewhat  relieved :  he  was  not,  he  found,  apprehended  as  the 
escaped  convict :  that  was  yet  unknown  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  with 
the  accusation  of  bloodshed  on  him,  he  felt  comparatively  tranquil. 
**  Murder,  is  it,"  he  said,  "well,  who  *s  murdered?  And  whoever 
he  is,  why  is  it  to  be  me  who  's  killed  him — ^tell  me  that  I " 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  ?  "  said  the  barber. '  "A  chap,  with  rags 
on  him,  not  fit  to  scare  birds  in  a  bean-field,  and  yet  talks  like 
one  of  us !  I  should  like  to  know  where  such  as  you  get  crown 
pieces." 

"  Never  mind — never  mijid,"  said  the  host  of  the  Lamb  and 
Star,  **  that 's  justice's  work — not  ours." 

**  Justice's  work  !  "  exclaimed  the  hostess — now  pressing  fore- 
most of  the  crowd — "  and  what  will  justice  do  for  us  ?  When 
justice  has  hanged  the  ragamuffin,  wiU  justice  give  back  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house  ?     Who  '11  come  to  the  Lamb  and  Star,  when 
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it  'e  linown  to  hai'bour  eut-throate  ?  But  it  'g  that  liusey,  Beeky^ 
it  'b  she  that  hid  the  murderer  hero  ;  it  'e  she,  I  '11  be  Bwom  it, 
knows  all  about  the  murder,  fur  there  isn't  such  a  devil  for  hruat- 
ing  in  the  whole  couuty."  Such  was  the  emphatic  declaration  gf 
the  hostess,  who,  by  a  kind  of  logic^not  altogether  uncommon  to 
the  aex — ^saw  in  Becky,  the  reckleia  destroyer  of  pottery,  the  con- 
Bequent  aeeomplice  in  human  destruction.  The  reasoning,  it  muat 
be  confessed,  was  of  the  most  violent,  the  most  tyrannic  kind  ;  on 
which  account,  it  was  somewhat  more  attractive  to  Mrs.  Clink  ; 
guileless,  ingenuous  soul !  who,  in  her  innocency,  rated  her  hand- 
maiden for  bestowing  a  homicide  in  the  barn  of  the  Lamb  and  Star; 
when,  had  the  matron  known  ought  of  the  moral  machinery  of  life, 
she  ought  instantly  to  have  doubled  Becky's  wages  for  such  inesti- 
mable sei-vice.  Mrs.  Bliuk  ought  to  have  known  that  to  a  puhlie- 
housc  a  murderer  was  far  more  profitable,  to  both  tap  nud  parlour, 
than  a  pretty  barmaid.  She  ought  to  hate  looked  upon  the  Lamb 
and  Star  bs  a  made  hostelry,  from  the  instant  it  should  be  known, 
that  St.  Giles,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  fresh  upon  him,  changed  hia 
first  blood-begotten  dollar  there ;  that  afterwards  he  songht  tho 
sweets  of  sleep  in  the  Lonib  and  Star's  bam.  Silly  Mrs.  BUnIc  ! 
Why,  thevery  straw  pressed  by  St.  Giles  was  precious  u  though  Iiud 
upon  by  Midas.  To  be  spht  and  worked  into  bonnets  it  was  worth 
— what  brain  shall  say  how  much  a  truss  ?  But  Mrs,  Blinlc 
thought  not  after  this  fashion.  She  looked  upon  St.  Giles  aa 
though  ho  had  brought  so  much  blood  upon  the  house — so  many 
incfTaceablc  stains  of  shame  and  ignominy.  Foolish  woman  !  ^e 
ought  rather  to  have  mnde  him  her  harablest  curtsey^  might 
rather  to  have  set  her  faco  with  her  sunniest  smite,  for  having 
given  the  Lamb  and  Star  the  preference  ot  his  infamy.  Benighted 
creature  !   she  knew  not  the  worth  of  murder  to  a  bar. 

'•  And  pray  who  ia  mnrdered  ?  "  agam  asked  St.  Giles,  with  nn 
efTrontery  that  agf^n  called  up  all  the  virtuous  astonishment  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  "  If  1  've  killed  anybody,  can't  you  let  me 
know  who  it  is?" 

"  Tcs,  yes,"  cried  the  landlord,  "you're  just  the  felipw  to 
brnion  it  out ;  but  it  won't  do  this  time ;"  and  he  then  looked 
knowingly  at  his  wife,  who  was  about  to  express  herself  on  the 
cti-tjiinty  of  St.  Giles's  fate,  when  she  beheld  Becky  peeping 
■jusly  from  the  crowd,  most  shamefully  interested,  as  Mra, 
k, conceived,  in  the  prisoner's  condition.  "  Why,  you  wickci, 
^ou  oughtn't  to  be  hanged  with  him,"  cried  the  hoatv^ 
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attempt  to  put  lilm  in  l)onda,  and  lie  tlicrefore,  villi  a  piti-donaUs 
regard  for  Lie  own  features,  proposed  to  wave  tliu  ceremony  of  tjiog 
the  culprit.  "lie  'U  have  Ilia  share  of  rope  in  time,"  said  the  barber, 
much  satisjied  with  the  am&llDeBs  of  the  Jest.  And  thereupon,  he 
beckoned  bia  companiona  from  the  barn  ;  and  had  already  imagined 
the  balminesa  of  the  coming  ale — for  the  landlord  had  promised 
flowing  muga— when  justice,  professional  justice,  arrived  in  the 
shape  of  a  sworn  constable,  "  Where  'a  this  murdering  chap  i" 
asked  the  fanctionary, 

*'  All  right,  Master  Tippa,"  said  the  harbor,  "  all  snug  ;  we  Vo 

"  There  'a  nothing  right,  nothing  snug,  without  tlie  ouffs,"  said 
the  constable,  displaying  the  irons  with  much  oSicial  pride. — 
"  He's  in  the  bam,  there,  eh.  Master  Blink  ?  Then  I  charge  you 
all  in  the  king's  name — and  this  is  bia  staff — to  help  me."  The 
landlord,  touched  by  the  magic  of  the  adjuration,  stepped  forward 
■with  the  lantern  ;  the  constable  followed,  and  was  sulkily  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  tlie  party.  The  barber,  however,  and  one  or 
two  of  hia  kidney,  budged  not  a  foot.  "  Isn't  it  always  so  ?  "  h« 
esclaimed,  "  if  ever  a  man  puts  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  vea- 
tures  his  precious  life  and  limbs,  taking  up  all  sorts  of  varmint— 
if  ever  he  does  it,  whyit  'a  safe  for  Maator  Constable  to  come  dowxi, 
and  take  away  all  the  honour  and  glory.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  'a  the  use  of  a  man  feeling  savage  against  rogues,  if 
another  man  's  to  have  the  credit  of  it  ?  Now  you  'II  see  how  it 
vfillbe, — it's  the  way  of  the  world,- — -oh  yes! — you  '11  see; — they'll 
take  this  chap,  and  try  him,  and  hang  him,— perhaps  put  him  in 
chains  and  all,  and  we  shall  never  be  so  much  as  thanked  for  it. 
No,  we  slinl!  never  be  named  in  the  matter.  Well,  after  thii^ 
folks  may  murder  who  they  like  for  me.  And  Isn't  it  precious  late, 
too  !  and  will  my  wife  believe  I  've  been  nowhere  hut  here!  "  cried 
the  barber;  and  a  sudden  cloud  darkened  liisface.  andherauoff]ik« 
a  late  schoolboy  to  hia  task.  Poor  St.  Giles!  he  knew  it  not ;  but, 
if  revenge  were  sweet  to  think  upon,  there  was  somebody  at  homft 
who  would  revenge  tlie  wrongs  of  the  vagrant  upon  the  barber.  ^ 
Somebody,  who,  at  deep  midnight,  would  acarc  aloep  from  liiij* 
pillow,  even  whilst  the  feloniously  accused  snored  among  th* 
straw !  And  after  this  fashion  may  many  a  wretch  take  swcdl, 
comfort ; — if,  indeed,  revenge  be  sweet  ;  and  there  are  vety- 
respectable  folks  to  whom,  in  truth,  it  has  very  Baocharlno  qualitiea, 

r  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  children  enjoy  sugnr-eane  ;^swect 
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comfort  that,  whatever  wrong  or  contumely  may  be  cast  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  day,  there  may  be  somebody,  as  it  would  seem, 
especially  appointed  to  chastise  the  evil-doer  ;  and  that,  too,  **  in 
the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night  ;**  to  drive  sleep  from 
his  eyeballs  ;  to  make  him  feel  a  coward,  a  nobody,  a  nincompoop, 
in  his  own  holland. 

Pleasant  is  it  for  the  bitter-thinking  man  who  sees  a  blustering 
authority — whether  grasping  a  beadle's  staff  or  holding  the  scales 
of  justice— sometimes  to  know  that  there  is  a  louder  authority  at 
home,  a  greater  vehemence  of  reproof,  that  may  make  the  bully 
of  the  day  the  sleepless  culprit  of  the  night !  Was  there  not 
Whitlow,  beadle  of  the  parish  of  St.  Scraggs  ?  What  a  man- 
beast  was  Whitlow  !  How  would  he,  like  an  avenging  ogre,  scatter 
apple-women  !  How  would  he  foot  little  boys,  guilty  of  peg- 
tops  and  marbles  !  How  would  he  puff  at  a  beggar ! — puff  like 
the  picture  of  the  north- wind  in  the  spelling-book  !  What  a  hugo, 
heavy,  purple  face  he  had,  as  though  all  the  blood  of  his  body 
was  stagnant  in  his  cheeks !  And  then,  when  he  spoke,  would  he 
not  growl  and  snuffle  like  a  dog  I  How  the  parish  would  have 
hated  him,  but  that  the  parish^  heard  there  was  a  Mrs.  Whitlow  ; 
a  small,  fragile  woman,  with  a  face  sharp  as  a  penknife,  and  lips 
that  cut  her  words  like  scissors  !  And  what  a  forlorn  wretch  was 
AVhitlow,  with  his  head  brought  once  a  night  to  the  pillow !  Poor 
creature  !  helpless,  confused ;  a  huge  imbecility,  a  stranded  whale ! 
Mrs.  Whitlow  talked  and  talked  ;  and  there  was  not  an  apple- 
woman  but  in  Whitlow's  sufferings  was  not  avenged  ;  not  a  beggar, 
that  thinking  of  the  beadle  at  midnight,  might  not,  in  his  com- 
passion, have  forgiven  the  beadle  of  the  day.  And  in  this  punish- 
ment we  acknowledge  a  grand,  a  beautiful  retribution.  A  Judge 
Jefferys  in  his  wig  is  an  abominable  tyrant ;  yet  may  his  victims 
sometimes  smile  to  think  what  Judge  Jefferys  suffers  in  his 
night-cap. 

And  now  leave  we  for  awhile  St.  Giles  in  the  official  custody  of 
Tipps,  who,  proud  of  his  handcuffs  as  a  chamberlain  of  his  wand, 
suffered  not  the  least  opportunity  to  pass  without  resorting  to 
them.  To  him  handcuffs  were  the  grace  of  life,  the  only  security 
of  our  social  condition.  Man,  without  the  knowledge  of  handcuffs, 
would  to  Tipps  have  been  a  naked  wretch,  indeed — a  poor  bar- 
barian, needing  the  first  glimmer  of  civilisation.  Had  philosophy 
talked  to  Tipps  of  the  golden  chain  of  necessity,  to  the  sense  of 
'  Tipps  the  chain  would  have  been  made  of  handcuffs.     Hence,  the 
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constable  tiad  tLouglit  it  liis  prime  duty  toLandcuff  St.  Giles;  and 
then,  lie  suffered  liimaelf  to  Le  persuaded  to  leave  the  murderer 
IT  ;   the  landlord  hnjidaomely  promiaiug  tlie  loon  of  a 
cart  to  remoTe  the  prisoner  in  the  morning. 

Some  two  miles  distai)t  from  tho  Lamb  and  Star,  nhere  tbe 
road  turned  with  a  sharp  angle,  there  was  a  dct>p  hollow  ;  this 
place  hod  been  known,  it  may  be,  to  the  Druids,  hb  the  Devil's 
Elbow.  Throughout  the  world,  man  haa  ungraciouBly  given 
smidry  ugly  spots  of  the  earth's  face— its  warts  and  pock-inarl« — 
to  the  £ond  j  and  the  liberal  dweUcrs  of  Kent  had,  as  we  say,  mti& 
over  an  abrupt  break-neck  comer  of  earth  to  the  Devil  for  his 
Elbow.  It  was  at  this  spot  that,  whilst  St.  Giles  was  gwallowitig 
ale  at  the  Lamb  and  Star,  his  Bupposed  victun,  the  handHome, 
generous  St.  James  was  discovered  prostrate,  stunned,  and 
wounded.  Kumour  had,  of  course,  taken  his  life  ;  making  with 
easiest  despatch  Ht.  Giles  a  murderer ;  for  being  an  outcast  and  a 
beggar,  how  facilo  was  the  transformation  !  Uut  St.  James  was 
not  dead  ;  albeit  a  deep  wound,  as  from  some  mortal  instrument, 
some  dull  weapon,  &■  the  law  has  it,  on  his  temple,  looked  more 
than  large  enough  for  life  to  escape  from.  Happily  for  St.  Jamee, 
there  were  men  in  Kent  who  lived  not  a  life  of  reverenee  for  tbo 
law  ;  otherwise,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  undiscovered  until 
the  morning,  the  Devil's  Elbow  might  have  been  haunted  by 
another  ghost.  But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  provided  by 
fate  that  there  should  be  half-a-dozen  smugglers,  bound  on  an 
imhallowed  mission  to  the  coast ;  who,  £rst  observing  St.  James's 
horse,  moaterless  and  quietly  grazing  at  the  road's  side,  mode 
closer  search  and  tbence  discovered  young  St.  James,  as  they  at 
first  believed,  killed,  and  lying  half-way  down  the  hollow.  "  Uero  "b 
been  rough  work,"  cried  one  of  the  men  ;  "  see,  the  old,  itfaked 
story — blood  flowing,  and  pockets  inside  out.  He  's  a  fine  lad  ; 
too  fine  for  such  b  death."  "  All  's  one  for  that,"  said  a  second ; 
"we  can't  bring  him  to  life  by  staring  at  him:  we  've  queer  work 
enough  of  our  own  on  hand — every  one  for  his  own  businoM, 
Come  along."  "lie's  alive!"  exclaimed  a  third  with  an  (lath  ; 
and  as  he  spoke,  St.  James  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh,  "  All  the 
better  for  him,"  cried  the  second,  "then  he  can  take  care  of 
himself."  "  Why,  Jack  £ilson,  you  'd  never  be  such  a  liard^ 
hearted  chap  as  to  leave  anything  with  Ufe  in  it.  in  this  fashion?" 
Wbs  the  remonstrance  of  the  first  discorerer  of  St.  James ;  whore- 
1  Mr.  Bilsun,  irith  a  worldliuess  of  prudence,  sometimes  tvortli 
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tmconnted  gold  to  the  .  possessor,  remarked  that  humanity  was 
very  weli — ^bnt  that  everybody  was  made  for  everybody's  self — 
and  that  while  they  were-  palavering  there  over  nobody  knew  who, 
they  might  lose  the  running  of  the  tubs.  Humanity,  as  Mr.  Bilson 
said,  was  very  well ;  but  then  there  was  a  breeches  pocket  virtue 
in  smuggled  Seheidam.  "  Well,  if  I  was  to  leave  a  fellow-cretur 
in  this  plight,  I  should  never  have  the  impudence  to  hope  to  have 
a  bit  of  luck  again,"  said  the  more  compassionate  contrabandist, 
whose  nice  superstition  came  in  aid  to  his  benevolence  ;  **  and  so 
I  say,  mates,  let  us  carry  him  to  that  house  yonder,  make  'em 
take  him  in,  and  then  go  with  light  hearts  and  clean  consciences 
upon  our  business."  **  Yes;  if  we  ain't  all  taken  up  for  robbers 
and  murderers  for  our  pains :  but  Ben  Magsby,  you  always  was  a 
obstinate  grampus."  And  Ben  Magsby  carried  out  his  humane 
purpose ;  for  St.  James  was  immediately  borne  to  the  house 
aforesaid.  Loud  and  long  was  the  knocking  at  the  door,  ere  it 
was  opened.  At  length,  a  little  sharp-faced  old  woman  appeared, 
and,  with  wonderful  serenity,  begged  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  **  Why,  here  's  a  gentleman,"  said  Magsby,  "  who  's 
been  altogether  robbed  and  well-nigh  murdered." 

"  Robbed  and  murdered  !  "  said  the  matron,  calmly  as  though 
€he  spoke  of  a  pie  over-baked,  or  a  joint  over-roasted, — *'  robbed 
and  murdered  !  What  *s  that  to  us  ?  The  public-house  is  the 
place  for  such  things.  Go  to  the  Lamb  and  Star."  But  the 
woman  spoke  to  heedless  ears  :  for  Ben  Magsby  and  his  mates — 
ere  the  woman  had  ceased  her  counsel — had  borne  the  wounded 
man  across  the  threshold,  and  unceremoniously  entering  the  first 
discoverable  apartment,  had  laid  him  on  a  couch. 

**  There,"  said  Ben,  returning  with  his  companions  to  the  door, 
**  there,  we  've  done  our  duty  as  Christians,  mind  you  do  your's." 
And  with  this  admonition,  the  smugglers  vanished. 

It  was  then  that  the  little  old  woman  showed  signs  of  emotion. 
Murder  and  robbery  at  the  public-house  she  could  have  contem- 
plated with  becoming  composure  ;  but  to  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  horror  was  not  to  be  quietly  endured  so  long  as  she  had 
lungs ;  and  so  thinking,  she  stood  in  the  hall,  and  vehemently 
screamed.  Like  boatswain's  whistle  did  that  feminine  summons 
pierce  every  corner  of  the  mansion  :  the  cupboard  mouse  paused 
over  stolen  cheese — the  hearth  cricket  suddenly  was  dumb — the 
;  ^eathwatch  in  the  wall  ceased  its  amorous  tick-tick — so  sudden, 
sharp,  and  all-pervading  was  that  old  woman's  scream.     **  Why, 
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Dorolhj !  IB  that  you  ?  "  exclaimed  a  matronly  gentlewc 
hastening  down  etaira,  aod  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  apparsDl 
some  three  or  four  and  twenty.  "  Is  it  poBsible  ?  Why,  what) 
the  matter?  " 

"Nothing  at  all,  ma'am — nothing,"  said  Dorothy,  bu( 
relapsing  into  her  customary  apatjiy  ;  for  sooth  to  say,  sho 
eort  of  Tegetahle  woman  ;  a  drowsy,  dreamy  person,  whos 
formance  of  such  a  seream  was  considered  by  its  hearers  as  a  most 
wondrous  manifestation  of  power.  Nobody,  to  have  looked  at 
Dorothy  Vale,  would  have  thought  that  within  hor  dwelt  suet  a, 
Mream  in  pomie;  but,  sometimes,  great  is  the  mystery  o£ 
old  women.  "  Nothing  at  oU,  ma'am — that  is,  don't  be  Mghl 
— that  is,  they  soy,  ma'am,  murder  and  robbery," 

"  Heavens  !     Where — where  ?  "  eiclaimed  tho  young  lady. 

"  It  isn't  your  dear  husband,  ma'am^oh  no,  it ." 
don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  tranquil   Dorothy.      "But  if  yott 
please,  ma'am,  it's  in  that  room — I  mean  the  body,  ma'am," 

The  yonng  lady,  for  a  moment,  shrank  back  in  terror  ;  and 
then,  as  tliough  reproving  herself  for  tho  weakness,  she  rapidly- 
passed  into  tho  room,  followed  by  her  elder  companion.  At  the 
game  instant,  the  wounded  man  hud  half-risen  from  the  couch,  and 
was  looking  wanderingly  around  him — "  Clarissa !  Can  it  be  ?  "; 
he  cried,  and  again  swooning,  fell  hack.  Instantly,  the  girl  was. 
on  her  knees  at  his  side  ;  nnconscioue  of  the  i'eproving,  the- 
astonished  looks  of  the  matron. 

"He's  dying-^oh,  Mrs.  Wilton  he  is  dying !  Murdered — I  know- 
it  ail — I  see  it  all — and  for  me — wretch  that  I  am — for  mo,"  and 
her  form  writhed  with  anguish,  and  she  hurst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Oh  uo — the  hurt  is  not  mortal ;  be  assured,  I  am  surgeon 
enough  to  know  that ;  be  assm-ed  of  it,  Mrs.  Snipeton  ;"  thus  spoke 
Mrs.  Wilton  in  words  of  coldest  comfort,  and  with  a  manner 
strangely  frozen.  "  Dorothy,  stay  you  with  your  mistress,  whilst 
I  send  for  assistance,  and  seek  what  remedies  I  can  myself.  I 
will  return  instantly ;  meanwhile,  I  say,  remain  with  your  mistress." 

And  St.  James,  unconscious  of  the  hospitality,  was  the  gnest 
of  Mr,  Ebenezer  Snipeton — whose  character,  the  reader  maj- 
remember.  was  somewhat  abruptly  discussed  by  the  stranger  horse- 
man in  the  past  chapter.  It  waahere,at  Dovesuest,  that  the  thrifty 
money-seller  kept  hia  young  wife  close— far  away,  and  safe,  as  he 
,yumglit,  from  the  bold  compliments,  tho  reckless  gallantry  of 
Wch  young  men  who,  in  their  frequent  time  of  need,  paid 
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to  the  friend  who,  the  security  certain  as  the  hour,  never  failed  ta 
assist  them.  Mr.  Snipeton  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  matters  of 
life,  a  man  who  underrated  his  own  advantages,  moral  and  phy- 
sical. Sooth  to  say,  he  was,  at  times,  not  unapt  to  set  what 
detraction  might  have  thought  an  interested  value  on  them.  And 
yet,  what  a  touchstone  for  true  humility  in  man,  is  woman ! 
Ebenezer  Snipeton,  in  all  worldly  dealings,  held  himself  a  match 
for  any  of  the  money-coining  sons  of  Adam.  He  could  fence  with 
a  guinea — and  sure  we  are  guinea-fencing  is  a  far  more  delicate- 
art  ;  is  an  exercise  demanding  a  finer  touch,  a  readier  sleight,  than 
the  mere  twisting  of  steel  foils ; — ^he  could  fence,  nay,  with  even  the- 
smallest  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and — no  matter  who  stood 
against  him — come  off  conqueror.  **  Gold,"  says  Shelley,  "is  the 
old  man's  sword."  And  most  wickedly  at  times,  will  hoary- 
bearded  men,  with  blood  as  cold  and  thin  as  water  in  their  veins, 
hack  and  slash  with  it !  They  know — ^the  grim,  palsied  warriors  ! 
how  the  weapon  will  cut  heart-strings  ;  they  know  what  wounds 
it  will  inflict ;  but  then,  the  wounds  bleed  inwardly :  there  is  no 
outward  and  visible  hurt  to  call  for  the  coroner  ;  and  so  the  victim 
may  die,  and  show,  as  gossips  have  it,  a  very  handsome  corpse, 
whilst  homicidal  avarice  with  no  drop  of  outward  gore  upon  his 
hands — no  damning  spots  seen  by  the  world's  naked  eye — ^mixe& 
in  the  world,  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman  ;  a  man  who  has  a. 
file  of  receipts  to  show  for  everything  ;  a  man  who  never  did  owe 
a  shilling  ;  and  above  all,  a  man  who  takes  all  the  good  he  gets 
as  nothing  more  than  a  proper  payment  for  his  exceeding  respect- 
ability. He  is  a  pattern  man  ;  and  for  such  men  heaven  rains, 
manna  ;  only  in  these  days  the  shower  comes  down  in  gold. 

Ebenezer  Snipeton,  we  say,  had  a  high  and  therefore  mar- 
ketable opinion  of  himself ;  for  the  larger  the  man's  self-esteem 
the  surer  is  he  of  putting  it  off  in  the  world's  mart.  The  small 
dealer  in  conceit  may  wait  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the 
market,  and  not  a  soul  shall  carry  away  his  Uttle  penniworth : 
now  the  large  holder  is  certain  of  a  quick  demand  for  all  his  stock. 
Men  are  taken  by  its  extent,  and  close  with  him  immediately.  If, 
reader,  you  wanted  to  buy  one  single  egg,  would  you  purchase- 
that  one  egg  of  the  poor,  rascal  dealer,  who  had  only  one  egg  to 
sell  ?  Answer  us,  truly.  Behold  the  modest  tradesman.  Ha 
stands  shrinkingly,  with  one  leg  drawn  up,  and  his  ten  fingers 
interlaced  lackadaisically,  the  while  his  soul,  in  its  more  than 
maiden  bashfulncss,  would  retreat,  get  away,  escape  anyhow  from 
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its  coDBe'ionBness.  And  so  lie  stands,  all  but  hopeless  behlnd'hlff' 
one  egg.  lie  feels  a  blush  crawl  over  hia  face — for  there  are 
blushus  Uiax  do  erawl — as  you  pass  by  him,  for  pat^s  hini  yuu 
do.  It  is  true  ;ou  wont  but  one  egg  ;  nerertheleae,  to  bruig  ouly 
one  egg  to  market  shows  a  misery,  a  meanneas  iu  the  miui,  that  iii 
the. generous  heat  of  your  heart's-blood,  you  most  maniullj  despise. 
And,  therefore,  you  straddle  on  to  the  tradesman  who  standH 
behind  a  little  mountain  of  eggs  ;  and  tinitdiy  asking  for  one — it 
is  so  very  poor,  so  nreti;hed  a  bit  of  huckstering,  you  are  aehamcd 
to  be  seen  at  it — you  lake  the  firnt  egg  offered  you,  and  humbly 
laying  di>wn  your  halfpenny  fartliing.  vanish  straight  away  !  Aa 
it  is  with  eggs,  so  in  tlie  world- market,  is  it  with  human  preteo- 
uons.  The  man  with  o,  small,  single  conceit  is  shunned,  a  silly, 
miserable  fellow  ;  but  the  brave,  whole  sale- dealer — tlie  man  of  a 
thousand  pretensions,  is  beset  by  buyers.  New,  Ebenezer  was 
one  of  your  morchonts  of  ten  thousand  eggs — and  though  to  others 
they  had  proved  addled,  tbey  had  nevertbelesa  been  gold  to  him. 
And  yet,  did  Ebenezer's  wife — his  ripe,  red-lipped  spouse  of  two- 
and-twenty— somehow  touch  her  husband  with  a  strange,  a  painful 
Lumility.  He  had  sisty  iron  winters — and  every  ono  of  them 
plain  as  an  iron  bar— in  his  face.  Time  had  used  bis  risage  as 
Kobinson  Crusoe  used  his  wooden  calendar,  notohing  every  day  in 
it.  And  what  was  worse,  though  Time  had  kept  on  honest  account 
— and  what,  indeed,  ao  honest,  so  terribly  honest  as  Time  ? — nerer- 
theless,  he  had  so  marked  the  countenance — it  is  a  shabby,  shame- 
less trick  Time  has  with  some  faces,— that  every  mark  to  the 
thoughtless  eye  counted  well-nigb  double.  And  Snipetuu  knew 
this.  He  knew,  too,  that  upon  his  nose-*-hnlf-way,  like  sentinel 
on  the  middle  of  a  bridge — there  was  a  wart  very  much  bigger 
than  a  pea,  with  bristles,  sticking  like  black  pins  in  it.  Now, 
this  wart  Ebenezer  in  hia  bachelor  days  had  thought  of  Uke  a  phi- 
losopher ;  that  is,  he  had  never  thought  about  it.  Nay,  his  honey- 
moon had  almost  waned  into  the  cold,  real  moon  that  was  ever 
after  to  blink  upon  lus  marriage  life,  ere  Ebenener  thought  of  his 
wrinkled,  poucb-hke  cheeks  ;  of  his  more  terrible  wart.  And  then 
did  every  bristle  burn  in  it,  as  though  it  was  turned  to  red  hot 
wire :  then  was  he  plagued,  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  wart, 
&s  by  BMue  avenging  imp.  He  seemed  to  have  become  all  wart  : 
10  be  one  nnaigbtly  excrescence.     The  pauper  world  envied  the 

if  Ebenezer  Snipeton — -with  suoh  we 

hat  a  blessed  man !     But  the  world 
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ments  of  the  wart !  And  wherefore  was  Ebenezer  thus  suddenlj 
mortified  ?  We  have  said,  he  had  taken  a  wife  as  young  and  fresh, 
and  beautiful  as  spring.  And  therefore,  after  a  short  season,  was 
Ebenezer  in  misery.  He  looked  at  his  wife's  beauty,  and  then  he 
thought  of  his  withered  face — that  felon  wart !  In  her  very  love- 
liness— like  a  satyr  drinking  at  a  crystal  fount — ^he  saw  his  own 
deformity.  Was  it  possible  she  could  love  •  him  ?  The  self-put 
question — and  he  could  not  but  ask  it, — ^with  her,  alone,  in  bed, 
at  board — that  tormenting  question  still  would  whisper,  snake- 
voiced  in  his  ear, — could  she  love  him  ?  And  his  heart — his  heart 
that  heretofore  had  been  cold  and  blooded  like  a  fish — ^would 
shrink  and  tremble,  and  dare  not  answer.  True  it  was,  she  was 
obedient ;  too  obedient.  She  did  his  bidding  promptly,  humbly, 
as  though  he  had  bought  her  for  his  slave.  And  so,  in  truth,  he 
had  :  and  there  had  been  a  grave  man  of  the  church,  grave  wit- 
nesses, too,  to  bind  the  bargain.  Verily,  he  had  bought  her  ;  and 
on  her  small  white  finger — ^it  was  plain  to  all  who  saw  her — she 
wore  the  manacle  of  her  pm'chaser. 

And  Ebenezer,  as  his  doubt  grew  stronger — as  the  memory  of 
his  outside  ugliness  became  to  him  a  daily  spectre — ^resolved  to 
hide  this  human  ware,  this  pretty  chattel  of  fiesh  and  blood,  far 
away  in  rustic  scenes.  And  therefore  bought  he  a  secluded  house, 
half-buried  amid  gloomy  trees — cypress  and  dead  man's  yew — 
and  this  house,  in  the  imp-like  playfulness  of  his  soul,  he  called 
Dovesnest.  That  it  should  be  so  very  near  the  Devil's  Elbow  was 
of  no  matter  to  Ebenezer  ;  nay,  there  was  something  quaint,  odd, 
fantastic  in  the  contrast :  a  grim  humour  that  a  little  tickled 
him. 

And  thus,  reader,  have  we  at  an  important  moment — ^if  this 
small  toy  of  a  history  may  be  allowed  to  have  important  moments 
— thus  have  we  paused  to  sketch  the  owner  of  Dovesnest ;  to 
digress  on  his  bachelor  confidence,  and  his  married  modesty  ;  to 
speak  of  his  love,  and  of  the  demon  ugliness — the  wrinkles  and 
the  ever-burning  wart — that  perplexed  it.  All  this  delay,  we 
know,  is  a  gross  misdemeanour  committed  on  the  reader  of 
romance  ;  who,  when  two  lovers  meet  in  misery  and  peril,  has  all 
his  heart  and  understanding  for  them  alone ;  and  cares  not  that 
the  writer — their  honoured  parent,  be  it  remembered — should  walk 
out  upon  the  foolscap,  and  without  ever  so  much  as  asking  per- 
mission, begin  balancing  some  peacock's  feather  on  his  nose  ; 
talking  the  while  of  the  deep  Argus'  eye — purple  and  green  and 
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goU,  glowing  at  the  end  of  it ;  if.  indeed,  it  be  an  Argna*  eye. 
For  ourselyes,  we  douLl  the  truth  of  the  transformation.  We  Beo 
in  the  etory  nothing  but  a  wicked  parable,  reflecting  most  ■ungra- 
ciously on  the  inceknesB  and  modesty  of  the  last-made  sex  ;  the 
straitened  rib.  Jnno,  wo  are  to!d,  when  she  had  killed  Ai^s, 
took  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  and  fixed  them  for  ever  and  for  ever 
on  ber  peacock's  tail.-  Now,  what  Is  moat  unaeemingly  shadowed 
forth  in  this  ?  Why,  a  mean,  most  pusillaDimous  tssinuation  that 
when  a  woman  wears  a  most  beautiful  gown,  she  desires  that  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  may  hang  upon  it.  This  we  take  to  be  tho 
meaning  of— but  we  are  balancing  the  feather  again  ;  and  here  is 
poor  St.  James  bleeding  on  the  couch  whilst — stony-hearted  the- 
orists that  we  are  I — we  are  talking  of  peacocks.  And  yet,  there 
is  much  human  bleeding  going  on  in  tho  world,  the  hemorrhage 
altogether  disregarded  in  a  foolish  consideration  of  the  world's 
peacocks.  We  do  not  sin  alone.  There  is  great  comfort  that  we 
have  large  fellowship  in  our  iniquity. 

And  now  to  return  to  St.  James  ;  although,  be  it  understood, 
we  make  no  promise  not  again  to  balance  the  feather.  Certainly 
not :  wo  may  do  it  again,  and  again,  and  again.  And  for  the 
reader,  why,  if  be  wants  a  tale  of  situation — that  is,  a  story 
wherein  people  are  brought  bodily  together,  sometimes  that  they 
may  only  knock  one  another  down,  and  then  separate — why,  in 
such  case,  the  reader  had  better  drop  the  book  like  a  dead  thing, 
and  wait  philosopbically  for  the  pantomimes. 

Mrs.  Snipeton — (such  was  the  name  which,  among  the  other 
wrongs  Ebenezer,  tho  money- merchant,  had  committed  upon 
the  young  and  beautiful  creature  who  knelt  at  the  side  of  St, 
James) — Mrs.  Snipeton — no  ;  it  will  not  do.  We  wiU  not  meddle 
with  tbe  ugly  gift  of  her  husband  :  we  will  rather  own  an  obliga- 
tion to  her  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Claiisaa — (now  we  HhoU  get  on) — Clarissa  still  knelt  at  tho  side 
of  St.  James  ;  and  even  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vnlo  marvelled  at  tbe 
whiteness  of  her  mistress's  cheek — at  the  big  tears  that  rolled 
from  her  upraised  eyes — whilst  her  lips  moved  as  though  in  pas- 
sionate prayer.  "God  bless  mo!"  said  Mrs.  Vale,  "I  don't 
think  the  young  man  's  dead,  but — oh,  the  goodness  !  what  it 
pretty  couch  his  wound  will  make  !  Ha!  people  have  no  thought. 
or  they  'd  have  taken  Jiim  into  tbe  kitchen.  He  '11  be  worse  than 
fivo  pound  to  that  couch  if  a  groat.  You  can  get  out  anything 
but  blood,"  said  Mrs,  Vale,  with  an  evident  disgtist  at  tho 
;„„ir„.. gable  fluid,   '■  If  it  had  been  wiiio,  I  shouldn't  have  cared," 
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**  He  's  dying !  He  's  murdered— his  blood  is  on  my  head !  ** 
cried  Clarissa,  as  Mrs.  Wilton  returned  to  the  room. 

"  Be  tranquil ;  pray  he  calm,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton  in  a  tone  of 
something  like  command  that,  but  for  the  misery  of  the  moment, 
could  not  have  escaped  Clarissa  ;  for  Mrs.  Wilton  was  only  house-> 
keeper  at  Dovesnest.  "  He  will  be  well — quite  well.  I  have 
despatched  Nicholas  for  the  surgeon  ;  though  I  think  I  have  skill 
sufficient  to  save  the  fee."  And  this  she  said  in  so  hopeful  a  tone, 
that  Clarissa  languidly  smiled  at  the  encouragement.  "  You  will 
leave  the  gentleman  with  me  and  Dorothy.  We  will  sit  up  with 
him." 

'*No,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a  calm  determination,  seating  herself 
Dear  the  wounded  man.     "  No." 

**  Mrs.  Snipeton  !  "  cried  the  housekeeper  in  a  tone  of  mixed 
remonstrance  and  reproach. 

"  My  husband  being  absent,  it  is  my  duty — ^yes,  my  duty  "— 
repeated  Clarissa,  **  to  attend  to  the  hospitality  of  his  house." 

"  Hospitality,"  repeated  Mrs.  Wilton;  and  her  cold,  yet  anxious 
eye  glanced  at  Clarissa  who,  slightly  frowning,  repelled  the  look. 
"  As  you  will,  Mrs.  Snipeton — as  you  will,  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  and 
the  housekeeper  gave  an  emphasis  to  the  conjugal  name  that 
made  its  bearer  wince  as  at  a  sudden  pain.  **  There  is  no  danger 
now,  I  am  sure,"  she  continued  ;  washing  the  wound,  whilst  the 
sufferer  every  moment  breathed  more  freely.  At  length,  con- 
sciousness returned.  He  knew  the  face  that  looked  with  such 
earnest  pity  on  him. 

**  Clarissa — Clarissa!  "  cried  St.  James. 

**  Be  silent — ^you  must  be  silent,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton,  with  some- 
what more  than  the  authority  of  a  nurse — **  You  must  not  speak 
— indeed,  you  must  not — ^you  are  hurt,  greatly  hurt — and  for  your 
own, sake — ^for  more  than  your  own  sake  " — and  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  trembled  and  grew  pale — "yes,  for  more  than  your  own 
sake,  vou  must  be  silent." 

**  All  will  be  well,  sir,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "trust  me,  you  are  in 
eareful  hands.     The  doctor  will  be  here,  and — " 

"Nay,  I  need  none,  fair  lady,"  answered  St.  James  ;  "for  I 
am  already  in  careful  hands.     Indeed,  I  know  it — feel  it." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  silent — indeed  you  must,"  urged  Mrs.  Wilton 
imperatively  ;  and  then  she  added  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  ^ith  a 
most  troubled  look, — **  otherwise  you  know  not  the  danger — the 
misery  that  may  befal  you.     Mrs.  Snipeton,"  and  again  she 


tdraed,  with  anxious  face  towards  Clnnssa, 
watch." 

Clarissa  made  no  answer  ;  biit  gravely  bowed  ber  head.     Mrs. 

Wiiton,  suppressing  a  sigh,  spoke  no  further  ;  hut  busied  herself 

with  her  paCient's  wound,  whilst  Clarissa  and  St.  James  mutely 

interchanged  looks  that — although  they  heeded  it  not — went  to 

^^&e  heart  of  the  saddened  housekeeper.  ^^^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  hall  clock  had  struck  five.  The  beauty  of  a  spring 
morning  was  upon  the  earth.  The  sun  ahonc  into  the  siek  man's 
room  ;  green  leavea  rustled  at  Uia  window  ;  and  a  robin,  perched 
on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  holly,  sang  a  song  of  thankful 
gladncsa  to  the  world.  Clarissa,  who  had  watched  all  night, 
walked  in  the  garden.  How  fresh  and  full  of  hope  was  all  around 
her  ;  liow  the  yery  heart  of  the  earth  seemed  to  beat  with  the 
new  life  of  spring  !  And  she,  who  was  made  to  sjrmpathisQ 
with  all  that  was  beautiful — she,  who  was  formed  to  dwell  on  this 
earth  as  in  a  solemn  place,  seeing  in  even  its  meanest  things  - 
adornments  of  a  holy  temple  ;  veaaels  Hocred  to  the  service  of 
glorifying  Dature  ;— to  her,  in  that  hour,  all  around  wna  but  a 
painted  scene  ;  an  unreal  thing  that  with  its  mockery  [mined  her 
wearied  heart ;  yearning  as  it  did  for  what  lay  beyond.  Who 
could  have  thought — who  had  seen  that  beaotiful  creature — that 
she  walked  with  death  ?  And  yet,  with  no  eyes,  no  ears,  for  the 
lovely  sights  and  sounds  about  her,  she  walked  and  talked  with 
the  great  Comforter.  Her  look  was  solemn,  too  ;  as  though  caught 
from  licr  companion.  Her  eye  was  full  and  clear  ;  and*  now 
gleaming  strangely  as  with  the  light  of  another  world.  And  now 
she  would  press  her  forehead  with  hor  small  thin  hand,  as  though 
to  sooth  its  misery ;  and  now  she  would  look  elouded  and  per- 
plexed ;  and  now,  so  sweet  a  smile  of  patience  would  break  into- 
her  face,  chat  it  was  to  wrong  her  nobleness  to  pity  hor.  And 
still — as  we  have  said — she  talked  with  death. 

St.  James  lay  in  a  deep  sleep.     For  a  few  momenta  he  had 
been  loft  alono — hia  door  unclosed.      With  soft,  hut  sudden  atop, 

man  entered  the  apartment.     It  waa  Ebenezer  Saipeton, 

d  slept  half-way  on  his  journey  from  London  ;  and  rising  e 
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had  ridden  hard  that  he  might  surprise  his  solitary  wife  with  a 

husband's  smiles  at  breakfast.     The  morning  was  so  beautiful 

thit  its  spirit  had  entered  even  the  heart  of  Ebenezer ;  and  so,  he 

had  ridden,  for  him,  very  gaily  along.     Yes  ;  he  was  touched  by 

the  season.     He  felt — or  thought  he  felt — ^that  there  was  some* 

thing  under  the  blue  sky,  something  almost  as  good  as  ready  gold» 

He  looked  with  a  fayourable  eye  upon  the  primroses  that  lighted 

up  the  hedge-sides,  and  thought  them  really  pretty  :  thought  that,. 

when  all  was  said,  there  might  really  be  some  use  in  flowers. 

Once,  too,  he  checked  his  horse  into  a  slow  walk,  that  he  might 

listen  to  a  lark  that  sang  above  him,  and  with  its  gushing  melody 

made  the  sweet  air  throb.     He  smiled  too,  grimly  smiled,  at  the 

grave  cunning  of  two  magpies  that,  alighted  from  a  tall  elm, 

walked  in  the  road,  talking — ^though  with  unslit  tongues — of  their 

family's  affairs  ;  of  where  best  to  provide  worms  for  their  little 

ones ;  of  their  plumage,  sprouting  daily  ;  of  the  time  when  they 

would  fly  alone  ;  and  of  other  matters,  perhaps,  too  familiar  ix> 

the  reader,  if  he  be  parental.     And  Ebenezer  thought  nothing 

was  so  beautiful  as  the  country ;   as,  in  truth,  other  men  like 

Ebenezer  may  have  thought  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  :  but 

then  as  'Change  hours  approach,  the  romance  fades  with  the  early 

ijpst ;  and  at  10,  a.m.,  the  Arcadian  somehow  finds  himself  the 

scrivener.      Thus,  too,  the  early  rising  man  of  law — subm-ban 

lodged — ^may  before  breakfast  feel  his  heart  leap  with  the  lambkin& 

in  the  mead.    But  breakfast  swallowed,  he  journeys  with  unabated 

zeal,  inexorable  to  the  parchment. 

And  Ebenezer,  as  he  rode,  determined  henceforth  to  look  on 
everything  with  smiling  eyes.  Yes  :  he  had  before  always  looked 
at  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry.  He  would  henceforth  amend 
such  unprofitable  foolishness.  He  had  all  to  make  man  happy  ; 
wealth,  a  lovely  wife,  and  no  gout.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few 
things  of  former  times  that — well,  he  would  hope  there  was  time 
enough  to  think  of  them.  Of  them,  when  the  time  came,  he  would 
repent ;  and  that,  too,  most  vehemently.  And  so  Ebenezer 
forgot  his  wrinkled  face  ;  almost  forgot  the  wart  upon  his  nose. 
And  Clarissa  loved  him  ?  Of  course.  It  was  not  her  nature  to 
be  impetuous :  no  ;  she  was  mild  and  nun-like  ;  he  had  chosen 
her  for  those  rare  qualities,  but  she  loved  him  as  a  meek  and 
modest  gentlewoman  ought  to  love  her  husband.  This  sweet 
conviction  brought  Ebenezer  to  his  court-yard  door.  It  was  open. 
Well,  there  was  notching  strange  in  that.     Nicholas,  of  course. 
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wns  up  ;  and  yet — wliei'e  was  he  ?  Ebeneaer'a  heart 
to  fall  fnthonis ;  to  drug)  in  hia  body,  like  a  plummet.  In  a 
jnoment,  the  eortSi  was  diseochttnted.  There,  hefore  the  eyes  of 
Ibenezer,  stood  Ebenezer  withered,  with  the  bristled  wart  bigger 
than  ever  upon  his  dobo  :  in  his  sudden  despair,  he  saw  hia  bad 
gifts  magnified.  And  there  was  something,  too,  about  the  house 
that  looked  strange,  suspicious.  The  windows  seemed  to  leer  at 
him.  The  old  house-dog  crawled  towards  him,  with  no  wag  i«. 
his  tftll.  The  sparrows  chirped  mockingly.  The  house  now 
looked  as  though  it  held  a  corpse — -and  now,  as  though  deserted. 
Ebenezer  held  his  breatli  and  listened.  Ho  heard  nothing — 
nothing.  And  now,  fur,  far  away,  from  a  thick,  night-dark  wood, 
the  cuckoo  shouted.  Ebenezer  passed  into  the  court-yard,  and 
entered  hia  silent  house.  In  a  few  momenta  he  stood  beside  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  St.  .Tames. 

A  terrible  darkness  fcli  upon  the  old  man's  face  as  ho  gazed 
at  the  sleeper.  A  tumult  and  agony  of  heart  was  raging  within 
him,  and  he  ahook  like  a  reed.  Still  he  was  silent ;  silent  and 
struggling  to  master  the  fury  that  possessed  him.  He  breathed 
heavily  ;  and  then  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  still  with  ihe 
eyes  of  a  ghost  looked  on  the  sleeper.  Devilish  thoughts  paraed 
through  the  old  man's  brain  :  murder  whispered  in  hia  ear,  and 
still  he  fiercely  smiled  and  listened.  With  Itis  £vc  fingers  tTe 
oould  do  it— strangle  the  disturber  in  his  sleep.  And  the  old  man 
looked  at  his  hands  and  chuckled.  And  now  there  is  a  quick  step 
jn  the  passage  ;  and  now,  Clarissa  enters  the  apartment. 

"  Dear  sir  1  husband,"  at  length  she  uttered. 

Suddenly  standing  statne-hke,  the  old  man  with  pointing  figure, 
and  fierce,  accusing  face,  asked  "  Who  is  this  ?" 

Ere  Clarissa  could  answer,  hasty  feet  were  heard  in  the  ball, 
and  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room  ;  followed  by  a  thick-set  man. ; 
with  a  red.  round,  oily  face,  and  his  bair  matted  with  stale 
powder.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  very  brown  black  coat,  that 
scarcely  looked  made  for  him  ;  with  buckskin  breeches,  and  high. 
riding  boots.  Under  one  arm  he  caiTied  a  thick-thonged  whip  ; 
and  in  his  right  hand,  prominently  held  forth,  as  challenging  dio 
eyes  of  all  men,  a  rusty  beaver.  "  Couldn't  come  beforo^ — ■verj' 
sorry,  but  it  always  is  so  :  those  paupers — I'm  sure  of  it,  it  'e  like 
'em — they  always  do  it  on  purpose.  It 's  a  part  of  the  wicked 
obstinacy  of  the  poor ;  and  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  you've 
observed  It ;  but  the  poor  are  always  obstinate — it  '&  in  'em  from  the 
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be^nning.  I  Ve  not  brought  so  many  into  the  world— the  more  my 
ill-luck — without  knowing  their  wickedness  from  the  first."  Thus 
spoke,  in  high,  brassy  voice,  Mr.  Ralph  Crossbone — imconsciously 
flattered  by  the  poor  as  Doctor  Crossbone — ^parish  doctor  ;  who, 
when  sought  for  at  his  house  by  Nicholas,  was  four  miles  away — 
sunmioned  to  assist  the  introduction  of  another  pauper  baby  into 
this  over-stocked,  and  therefore  pauperised  planet.  What  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  other  respectable  planets  must  think  of  this  our 
reckless,  disreputable  mother  earth — this  workhouse  planet,  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  all  better  systems — it  is  not  for  a  son  of 
earth  to  say.  But,  surely,  if  Mercury,  Venus,  and  others  know 
anything  of  our  goings  on,  they  must  now  and  then  look  down 
upon  us  with  ineffaceable  scorn  :  at  least,  they  ought.  And  yet, 
they  do  not ;  but  with  all  our  sins  and  all  our  foolishness,  still 
look  upon  us,  with  eyes  of  love  and  tenderness. 

The  voice  of  Crossbone  immediately  awakened  the  patient. 
Crossbone  had,  however,  in  his  time  sent  so  many  patients  to 
sleep,  that  he  might  fairly  be  permitted  occasionally  to  disturb  a 
slumberer.  St.  James,  observing  Snipeton,  rose  up  hastily,  and 
with  his  blood  burning  in  his  face,  was  about  to  speak. 

"  You  must  be  quiet,  sir.  Mrs.  Wilton  has  told  me  all  that  a 
mere  woman  can  know  of  your  case,  and — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to 
you,  sir" — and  here  Crossbone  shook  his  head,  and  heaved  a 
laborious  sigh — "  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  you  must  be  very  quiet." 

**  But,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  cried  St.  James,  **  permit  me  even  now 
to  explain— " 

**  The  doctor  says,  no,"  answered  Snipeton,  and  his  lip  cm-led, 
"  you  must  be  quiet.  There  will  be  time  for  us  to  talk,  when 
your  wounds  are  healed.  For  the  present,  we  will  leave  you  with 
your  surgeon."  And  Snipeton,  looking  command  at  his  wife, 
quitted  the  room,  followed  by  his  obedient,  trembling  helpmate. 

**  Pwegli !"  cried  Crossbone,  possessing  himself  of  his  patient's 
wrist,  "  a  race-horse  pulse ;  a  mile  a  minute.  Fever,  very  high. 
Let  me  look  at  your  tongue,  sir  ;  don't  laugh,  sir — ^pray  don't 
laugh" — ^for  St.  James  was  already  tittering  at  the  solemnity  of 
Crossbone — "  a  doctor  is  very  often  the  last  man  to  be  laughed  at." 

"  That's  true,  indeed :  I  never  before  felt  the  force  of  that 
truth,"  said  St.  James. 

"  Your  tongue,  sir,  if  you  please  ?"  St.  James,  mastering  his 
xniiih,  displayed  that  organ. 

"Ha!  Humph!  Tongue  like  a  chalk-pit.     This,  sir,"  and 
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here  CroBsbone  inatlnetivelj  thrust  botli  his  haniia  bitohifl  {Melf«tai 
"  this  will  be  a  long  bout,  sir — a  very  long  bout." 

"  I  thiuk  not— 1  feel  not,"  said  St  Janiea,  smiliog,  "  'Tia 
nothing — a  mere  nothing." 

"  Ka,  sirl"  criod  Crosabone.  "'Tis  pleasant — droll,  some- 
times— to  hear  what  people  caU  nothing  ;  and  in  a  few  daya. 
they're  gone,  sir  ;  entirely  gone.  But  I  'II  aot  alarm  you — I  have 
had  worse  cases  ;  yes,  1  think  I  may  say  worse  caaee — never- 
thtJess,  sir,  a  man  with  a  hole  in  hia  skull,  such  a  hole  as  that" — 
and  here  Croashone  tightly  closed  hia  eyelids,  and  gave  a  sharp. 
short  shake  of  the  head—"  but  111  not  alarm  you.  Still,  sir,  if 
you've  any  little  aifairs  to  make  straight — there 'a  a  jewel  of  a 
lawyer  only  five  miles  off,  the  prettiest  hand  at  a  will — " 

"  I  '11  not  trouble  him  this  bout,  doctor,"  said  St.  James  who 
saw  as  clearly  into  Crossbone,  as  thoi^h,  like  Homus''  man,  he 
wore  a  pane  of  the  beat  plate  glass  in  hia  bosom.  **  I  have 
every  faith  inyou." 

"  Sir,  the  confidence  is  flattering  ;  and  I  think  betwcHi  us,  we 
may  cheat  the  worms.  Nevertheless,  it's  an  ugly  blow — the 
eighth  of  an  inch  more  to  the  right  or  left,  and — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  cried  St.  James.  '"  Blows  are 
generally  dealt  after  that  fashion  ;  there's  a  great  providence  in 
'em.  The  faculty  are  often  much  indebted  to  the  eighdt  of  aa 
inch,  more  or  less." 

"  You  must  Bot  talk,  sir  :  Indeed,  yon  must  not,  delighted  as 
otherwise  I  should  he  to  hear  you. — Yes  :  now  I  see  the  whole  of 
tlie  mischief:  now  I  am  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  ra[itter,"»nd 
Ci'OGshone  looked  witji  an  air  of  considerable  satisfactioa  at  the 
wound.  "  'Twill  be  a  tedioue,  but  a  beautiful  case.  Pray,  sir, 
should  you  know  the  ruffian  who  baa  nearly  deprived  the  world  of 
what  I  am  sure  will  be — with  a  blearing  on  my  poor  aasiatanee" 
• — and  here  CroBsbone  softly  closed  bis  hands  and  bowed — "  one  of 
its  noblest  omnmenta  !      Should  you  know  the  wretch  ? " 

"  I  don't  know— perbapa — I  can't  say,"  answered  St.  James, 
carelessly. 

"  When  you  see  him,  no  doubt  I  And  I  ara  delighted  to  inform 
yon  the  villain  is  secured.  With  the  Uessing  of  justice  he  '11  be 
hanged  ;  which  will  be  a  great  conaolutlon  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. Yes  ;  I  heard  it  all,  as  I  came  along.  The  ruffian,  with 
your  blood  upon  hia  hands,  was  taken  at  the  Lamb  and  Star — 
token  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  pocket.     His  eiecution  wiU.li 
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a  holiday  for  the  whole  county  ;.''  and  Crossbone  spoke  as  of  a 
coming  jubilee. 

*  *  Taken,  is  he  ?  "  cried  St.  James,  with  a  vexed  look.  *  *  Humph ! 
I  'm  Borry  for  it.  Come,  doctor,  I  must  leave  this  to-day.  My 
hurt  is  but  a  trifle  ;  but  I  can  feel,  appreciate  your  professional 
tenderness.     I  must  make  towards  London  this  very  morning.*' 

"  Humph !  Well,  sir,  we  '11  talk  about  it  ;  we  'U  see  what 's  to 
-be  done  ;"  said  Crossbone,  with  sudden  melancholy  at  the  resolute 
manner  of  his  head-strong  patient.  *'  Nevertheless,  you  must  let  me 
dress  your  wound, — and  take  a  little  matter  that  I  '11  make  up  for 
jou,  and  then — we  shall  see."  Hereupon,  St.  James  placidly  resigned 
jbimself  to  the  hands  of  Crossbone,  who  very  leisurely  drest  the 
wound,  again  and  again  declaring  that  the  patient  was  only  on  this 
aide  of  the  grave  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  There  never  had  been 
&  skull  so  curiously  broken.  At  length,  Crossbone  took  his  leave 
of  the  sufferer,  with  the  benevolent  assurance  that  he  would  make 
up  something  nice  for  him  ;  of  which  the  patient  silently  determined 
flot  to  swallow  a  drop. 

"Well,  doctor  ?*'  asked  Snipeton,  with  a  savage  leer,  as  Crossbone 
passed  into  the  hall, — "  how  is  his  Lordship  now  ?" 

**  Lordship!"  exclaimed  Crossbone,  now  looking  wonderment, 
jind  now  smirking — **  is  he  really  a  lord  ?     Bless  me  !  ^^ 

"  How  is  he,  man  ?*'  cried  Snipeton,  fiercely. 

"  Hush !  Mr.  Snipeton — hush,  we  can't  talk  here  ;  for  I  've  a 
^eat  responsibility — I  feel  it,  a  great  responsibility — ^hush,  my 
dear  sir — hush !  "  and  Crossbone  trod  silently  as  though  he  walked 
on  felt,  and  lifdng  his  finger  with  an  air  of  profes^onal  command, 
he  led  Snipeton  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  sat  Clarissa, 
pale  and  motionless.  Here  Snipeton  expected  an  answer  to  his 
question  ;  but  Crossbone,  raising  his  eyes  and  his  closed  hands — 
A  ^ivourite  gesture  with  him  when  deeply  moved — only  said,  *'  and 
he  is  a  lord  !  " 

"  Well,  lords  die,  don't  they  ?"  asked  Snipeton,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Why  " — Crossbone  unconsciously  hesitated — **  yes.  And, 
between  oursdves,  Mr.  Snipeton, — I  can  speak  confidently  on  the 
matter,  having  the  gentleman  in  my  hands,  he  is  *' — Crossbone 
gave  a  knell-like  emj^sis  to  every  syllable — "  he  is  in  very  great 
danger." 

"  Indeed?"  cried  old  Snipeton,  and  a  smile  lighted  up^is 
iriihercd  face^>and  he  looked  intently  at  his  wife,  as  her  hand 

c  2 
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country    '" 


anconAOionBly  grasped  lier  cliair.     "  ludocd?"  aaid  tlie  old' 
very  blithely. 

"  Your  pardon,  for  a  miiiute,  mygood  sir,"said  the  apotliea 
"  1 11  just  send  this  to  mj  assistant — your  maa  Nicliolna  I 
mount  aud  gollop — for  there  'b  a  life,  n  veiy  dear  life  to  the  country    ' 
no  doubt,  depending  on  it,"     And  Crosabone  proceeded  to  write 
bis  sentence  iu  his  best  q^uack  Latin. 

ClarisGa  felt  that  her  husband's  eye  was  upon  her ;  yet  eat  sha 
Etatue-like,  with  a  terrible  calmness  in  her  pale  foci;.  The  old 
man,  his  heart  stung  by  scorpion  jealousy,  gazed  on  hor  with 
savage  satisfaction.  And  she  knew  tliis  ;  n.nd  still  was  calm, 
tranquil  as  stone.  She  feit  the  hate  tJiat  fed  upon  her  misery, 
yet  shrank  not  from  its  tooth. 

"  Mrs.  Wilton,  ''said  Crossbone,  as  the  honsekee])er  timidly  entered 
the  room,  ■'  you  '11  give  this  to  Nicholas — tell  liim  to  gallop  with 
it  to  my  assistaat — Mr.  Sims  ;  and,  above  sU,  let  him  take  cars 
of  the  medicine— for  there's  life  and  death^ — a  lord's  life  and 
death  in  it,"  said  the  doctor,  unconscious  of  the  probable  truth  lie 
uttered, 

"  And  his  worship,"  said  old  Snipeton,  gently  rubbing  Lit 
haada,  "  his  lordship  is  in  very  great  danger  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  there  are  moii — I  blush  to  say  it, 
who  belong  to  our  glorious  profession — there  are  men  who  always 
magnify  a  case  that  they  may  magnify  their  own  small  abilitiea, 
their  nest-to-uothing  talent,  in  the  treatment  of  it.  I  need  not 
say  that  Peter  Crossbone  is  not  such  a  man.  But  this,  sir,  I  will 
say,  that  every  week  of  my  life,  I  do  such  things  hei-e  in  the 
country — hedge-wde  practice,  sir,  nothing  more;  hedge-side 
practice  ; — such  things  that  if  any  one  of 'em  was  done  in  London, 
that  one  would  lift  me  into  my  carriage,  and  give  me  a  eane  with 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  virgin  gold  upon  it.  But,  sir,  no  man  can 
cultivate  a  reputation  among  paupers.  It's  no  matter  what  euro 
you  make  ;  they  're  thought  things  of  course  ;  paupers  are  known 
to  stand  anything.  Why  there  was  a  case  of  hip-joint  I  had — there 
never  was  so  sweet  a  case.  If  that  hip-joint  had  been  a  lord's, 
as  I  any,  I  ought  to  have  stepped  from  it  into  my  carriage  ;  but 
it  was  a  cow-boy's,  sir  ;  a  wretched  cow-boy's  ;  a  lad  very  evilly- 
disposed — very:  he'll  be  hanged,  I've  no  doubt, — and,  sii",  isn't 
it  a  dreadful  thing  to  consider,  that  a  man's  genius — a  ease  like 
that — should  go  to  the  gallows,  and  never  bo  heard  of  2  I  put  it 
to.jou,  eir,  isn't  it  dreadful  ?"  '^ 
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Snlpeton  granted  somecLinz  uat  Cr>**\-:'ze  t>'A  i?  an  aSrzna- 

tire  to  his  appeal ;  and,  thm  eatOTir^z'^L  irTOf^^iK^L  "  Ha,  *ir !  how 

different  is  London  praccke  aaKjc^  V^'^'-^  ''^o  r'eallT  are  T-rot^c  ! 

What  8  that,  air,  to  the — res,  I  il.1£1  sar  i: — to  :L^  <ii*z7ac*  •>:  r^ins: 

a  parish  doctor  ?    Xow,  sir,  the  CLaa — die  ruaa-rri^iwife,  sir. — in  a 

proper  walk  of  societr,  feels  zhtz  Le  i*  l-V'/It  e::Ly.*jj^L    He " » 

bringing  dokes  and  lor»l«  iii.v>  the  vcrl-i  ;  be  's  vhl'  I  call  culd- 

rating  the  lilies,  that,  a2  ihej  s&t.  =.ehcer  U'il  nc?  ^In  :  that  *s  a 

pleasure — ^that  's  an  hon<r:3' — itjs.z  '*  a  delizht.     Bzz  what  does  a 

parish  man-midwife  do,  sir  ?   "^^j,  Le  bris^zs  pacpers  upon  the 

earth  :  he  does  nothing  his.  tril^zrsr^  weisd*,  sir — weeds  :  and  if 

he  is  a  man  of  anj  feelinz-  ?:*•  ^^  can't  iui  f<bel  it  &?  a  tLing 

beneath  him.     llr.  Snzpe&>s.  I  'la  &^.r;'jg;  ashamed  of  mTsel:  to 

declare,  that  within  these  e:zfct-4J>i-forjT  LoTirs  I  >e  brc'UzLt  three 

more  weeds  into  the  world-" 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Sniper/.-^i- 

*'  And,  as  a  man  who  wisLe*  we!!  zo  ilt  eo'mvrr.  toi  mar  cness 
my  feelings.  How  difereiiT,  r.vw,  -iriih  the  man  who  praciLses 
among  people  who,  as  I  mt,  are  j-e^'ple !  A  l<eamiful  hizh-life 
baby  is  bom.  The  pra/!n;t:oiif?r  ulst  a:  or^ce  be  proud  of  it.  In 
its  first  little  sqneai  he  hears  the  Toy:e,  as  I  may  say,  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  its  l::de  head  Le  sees,  if  I  maT  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  the  ozorxa  of  a-?:*  cf  j«&H:a=jeni,  for  he  "s  a 
bom  law-maker.  A>:'::t  iis  lltt!e,  kiekir;:.  r^rd  !e?,  he  already 
beholds  the  mon  noble  Order  of  tLe  G&ner !  Now,  sir,  this  is 
some  thin?  to  make  a  man  proud  of  Lis  handiwork  :  but,  sir.  what 
is  the  reflec:i'in  of  the  p&ri^h  dfxzoT  ?  He  never  works  for  his 
country.  Xo ;  when  he  looks  upon  a  baby — if  Le  "g  ai;y  feeiings 
worthy  of  a  man — he  must  feel  that  Le  's  br:  u^ht  so  much  ofiJ 
into  the  worl<L  He  looks  upon  a  head  whlcL  is  to  hare  nothing 
put  into  it  :  noihinz.  perhaps,  bst  sediTion  and  rebellion,  and  all 
that  infamT.  He  sees  little  an^rers  that  are  V^m — res.  sir,  bcm — 
to  set  wires  for  hares  ;  and  the  fact  is,  if.  as  I  say,  the  man  has 
feelings,  he  feels  that  he  's  an  abett/>r  of  poaching  and  all  sorts  of 
wickedness  ; — of  wiekednesB  that  at  last — and  it  *e  rerr  rigrht  it 
should  be  so — at  last  takes  the  creature  to  the  gallows.  Xow.  =lr, 
isn*t  it  a  drealful  tLing  for  a  man — for  a  professional  man,  for  a 
<nan  who  has  had  a  deal  of  money  spent  upon  Lis  education — ^bn*t 
it  a  dreadful  thin?  for  him  to  know,  that  he  nmr  be  onlr  a  Eort  of 
purveyor  to  the  gallows  ;  I  feel  the  wrong,  sir  ;  feel  it,  acutely, 
here  ;'*  and  Crosebone  tapped  bis  kft  tide  wiih  his  fore-finger. 
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"  I  know  that  I  'm  an  abetter  in  a.  erying  eril,  gmng  about 
do,  bringing  weeds  into  the  world  ;  but  I  can't  help  it,  it'a  _ 
liusiueaE  :  neverthcleae  I  feel  it.     Something  ought  to  be  doaci'' 
put  a  stop  to  it :  I  'ni  not  politician  enough  to  say  what ;  hut  unleeB 
something 's  done,  all  I  know  is  ihia,  the  weeds  will  certainly  over- 
grow the  lilies," 

"  And  your  patient,  his  gallant  and  amiablo  lordahip,"  Biuj 
Snipeton,  atill  eyeing  his  wife,  "  is  in  danger  !" 

"  Great  danger,"  answered  Croeshone  ;  "  nevertheleaa,  with  a 
hlesaing — underBtand  me,  Mr.  Snipeton,  with  a  blessing — for  how- 
ever wondrous  my  cure,  I  hope  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  taks 
it  all  to  myself— no,  I  trust,  without  offence  be  it  said,  to  soin« 
practitioners  I  could  name,  that  1  have  some  religion — theroforo, 
with  a  blessing,  his  lordship  maybe  set  upon  his  legs.  But  it  will 
he  B,  long  Job — a  very  long  job — and  he  mustn't  be  removed,  Just 
now,  ho  's  in  a,  slight  delirium  :  talked  about  travelling  towards 
London  this  very  day,  'Twould  be  death,  air;  certain  death." 
And  Crosshono  blew  his  noae, 

"  Indeed  !  Certain  death  V  repeated  Snipeton,  smiling  grimly  j 
and  etili  watching  the  face  of  hia  wife.  "  I  fear — I  mean  I  hope 
—Mr,  Crossbone,  that  your  anxiety  for  so  good,  so  handsoime  a 
young  man — a  nobleman  too — may,  without  real  cause,  increasft 
your  feara.  But  then,  as  you  say,  we  ought  to  bo  ansious  for 
the  lilies." 

"  I  'd  have  given  the  worth  of — of — I  don't  know  what — coulil 
I  have  been  here  before.  Two  or  three  hours  earUer  might  hava 
made  all  the  difference  ;  for  his  lordship  has  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility— is  moat  wonderfully  and  delicately  strung.  But  I  was 
away,  as  I  say,  producing  the  weeds,  sir.  Yes,  I  've  ridden  I  'm 
ashamed  to  say  how  mauy  miles  since  ten  o'clock  last  night  ;  an<) 
whft'H  my  reward,  sir  !  What,  as  parish  doctor  and  midwife,  is 
my  consolation  f  Why  this,  sir  i  that  I  've  helped  to  bring  misOTJ 
and  want,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  sorts  of  vices  into  thA 
world,  when  I  might — for  without  vanity  I  will  say  it — wliea  I 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  future  honour  and  glory  of  n^ 
country.  Ha,  Mr.  Snipeton !  happy  is  the  profesMonal  man  who 
labours  among  the  lilies  !  Sweet  is  his  satisfaction  '.  Now,  sir, 
when  I  ride  home  early  in  the  morning — for  the  parish  people,  as. 
I  say,  always  make  a  point  of  knocking  a  man  up  et  the  must  nn- 
Beasonable  liour  ;  they  do  it  on  purpose,  sir,  to  show  the  power 
V  bave  over  you — now,  sir,  when  I  'ni  riding  home,  wliat ' 
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fags  ?  Whj,  sir,  as  a  lover  of  mj  country,  there  's  something  in 
my  breast  that  won't  let  me  feel  happy  and  comfortahle.  There 's 
something  that  continually  reproaches  me  with  having  helped  to 
add  to  the  incumbrance  of  the  nation  :  as  I  say,  that  distresses  me 
with  the  thought  that  I  've  been  cultivating  weeds,  sir,  nothing  but 
weeds.  Now  a  job  like  the  present  I  look  upon  as  a  reward  for 
my  past  misfortunes.     It  is  a  beautiful  case  !  *' 

•*  Because  so  full  of  danger  ?*'  said  Snipeton,  still  looking  at  his 
pale  and  silent  wife. 

"It  is  impossible  that  a  blow  could  have  been  struck  more 
favourable  for  a  skilftd  surgeon.  The  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch, 
sir,  more  or  less  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  Uiat  young  man 
must  have  been  a  very  handsome  corpse," 

Snipeton  made  no  answer  ;  but  with  clenched  teeth,  and  sup- 
pressed breath,  still  glared  at  his  wife.  Passion  shook  him,  yet 
he  controlled  it ;  his  eyes  still  upon  the  pale  face  that  every 
moment  grew  whiter.  Another  instant,  and  Clarissa  fdl  back  in 
her  chair,  speechless,  motionless.  Her  husband  moved  not,  but 
groaned  despairingly. 

"Fainted!"  cried  Crossbone,  "call  Mrs.  Wilton,"  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  housekeeper  appeared.  With  anguish  in  her 
look  she  hastened  to  her  mistress.  "  Nothing,  nothing  at  all " — 
said  the  apothecary ;  and  then,  with  a  smirk  towards  Snipeton, 
"nothing,  my  dear  sir,  but  what's  to  be  expected." 

"She's  worse,  sir — ^much  worse,  I  fear,  than  jon  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  trembled. 

"  I  think,  ma'am,"  replied  Crossbone  with  true  pill-box  dignity, 
"  I  think  I  ought  to  know  how  ill  a  lady  is,  and  how  ill  she  ought 
to  be.     Have  you  no  salts — no  water,  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  better — ^in  a  moment,  better  " — said  Clarissa  feebly, 
and  then  grasping  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Wilton,  she  added,  "  luolp  me 
to  my  room. "  She  then  rose  with  an  effort,  and  supported  %^4ftie 
housekeeper,  quitted  the  apartment.  And  still  her  husband  fol- 
lowed her  with  eyes,  glaring  like  a  wild  beast's.  Then,  looking 
up,  he  caught  the  relaxed,  the  simpering  face  of  the  apothecary. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  fiends,"  cried  Snipeton,  fiercely,  "  where-' 
fore  with  that  monkey  face  do  you  grin  at  me  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Crossbone,  smiling  still  more  laboriously^ 
"  my  dear  sir,  you  're  a  happy  man  !  '* 

"  Happy  I"  cried  Snipeton  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  with  a  look  of 
deepest  misery — "  Happy  !  " 


Du  ought  to  be.  What  moro  delightful  than 
-a  growing  comfort  to  your  decliumg  years — 
a  staff,  aa  the  Haying  is,  to  your  old  uge  ?  " 

The  mystic  meaning  of  the  apothecary  flashed  upon  tlie  huE- 
band  ;  the  old  man  shook,  aa  though  ague-Blficken,  and  eoTeriej 
his  face  with  hia  hands,  he  fell  heavily  as  lead  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Crossbone  waa  silent  in  hia  astonishment.  He  looted 
wonderiogly  about  him.  Was  his  practice  to  be  so  greatly  enlarged 
in  one  day  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  Snipetoo — a  man  who  wore 
like  oak,  could  be  ill  ?  Snipeton,  to  be  sure,  waa  nut,  to  Cross- 
tone's  thought,  a  lily  patient ;  but  then,  how  very  far  was  he  above 
the  weeds  !  The  apothecary  was  about  to  feel  Snipeton's  pulse  g 
had  the  professional  fingers  on  the  wrist,  when  the  old  man  snatched 
his  arm  away,  and  that  with  n  vigour  that  well  nigh  carried 
Crossbone  o£F  his  legs.  The  apothecary  waa  about  to  pay  some 
equivocal  compliment  to  the  old  gentleman's  strength,  when 
Nicholas  ran  in  with  the  medicine  duly  compounded  by  Mr.  Sims, 
and  flustered  with  a  starthng  piece  of  news. 

"  They  was  bringing  the  murderer  to  the  house,  that  the  gen- 
tleman " — for  Nicholas  knew  not  the  suffererwas  a  lord—"  might 
'dentify  the  bloodapiiler  afore  ho  died." 

And  Nicholas  repeated  truly  what  he  had  heard.  Kumour  hod 
travelled — and  she  rai-ely  goes  so  fast  as  when  drawn  by  lies — to 
the  Lamb  and  Star.  And  there — not  stopping  to  alight— she 
halloed  into  the  gaping  ears  of  the  landlady  the  teri'ible  intelli- 
gence that  the  young  gentleman  almost  miffdered  last  night,  lay 
at  Dovesnest ;  that  bis  wound  was  mortal ;  that  he  was  dyinj; 
fast ;  that  he  had  already  made  his  will,  Dorothy  Yalo  and 
Ebencner  Snipeton  having  duly  witnessed  it.  This  news,  sooner 
than  smoke,  filled  every  corner  of  the  house.  Great  was  the  stir 
throughout  the  Lamb  and  Star.  Tipps,  the  constable,  on  the 
insfiB&t,  wore  a  more  solemn  look  of  authority :  on  the  instant, 
summoned  St.  Giles  to  prepare  for  hia  removal,  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  feeling  the  handcuffs  to  learn  if  they  still  remained  true 
to  their  trust.  The  barber  left  a  pedlar  half-shaved  to  accom- 
pany the  party  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  horse  was  put  to  tho 
cart ;  and  St.  Giles,  who  spoke  not  a  syllable,  waa  seated  in  it 
between  Tipps  and  the  landlord,  Mr.  Bhnk  having  donned  hb 
Sunday  coat  and  waiatcont,  that  he  might  pay  proper  respect  to 
the  solemnity ;  whilst  the  barber,  grasping  a  cudgel,  guarded  tho 
culprit  from  behlml.     "Stop!  shall  I  take  the  blunderbuss,  for 
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fear?  '*  asked  the  landlord  of  Tipps,  and  eyeing  St.  Giles.  "No," 
answered  the  constahle,  smiling  confidently  and  looking  affec- 
tionately at  the  manacle,  "  no  ;  them  dear  cuffs  never  deceived 
me  yet."  Crack  went  the  whip; — away  started  the  horse  ;  and 
Tipps,  the  landlord,  and  the  harher,  looked  ahout  them  freshly, 
happily  ;  smiling  gaily  in  the  morning  sun — gaily  as  though  they 
were  carrying  a  sheep  to  market — ay,  a  sheep  with  a  golden 
fleece ! 

And  the  landlady  watched  the  whirling  wheels,  and  with  heart- 
warm  wish  (poor  soul ! )  wished  that  the  wretch  might  he  hanged, 
jes,  fifty  feet  high.  And  Becky,  the  maid,  in  her  deep  pity, 
braving  the  tongue  of  her  mistress,  stood  sobbing  in  the  road,  and 
then,  as  suddenly  inspired,  plucked  off  one  of  her  old  shoes, 
and  flung  it  after  St.  Giles,  as  with  kindly  superstition  she  said, 
for  luck.  **  For  she  know'd  it,  and  could  swear  it  ;  the  poor 
cretur's  hands  was  as  innocent  of  blood  as  any  babby*s."  Foolish 
Becky!  By  such  presumptuous  pity — a  pity,  as  Mrs.  Blink 
thought,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  respectability, — did  you  fearfully 
risk  the  place  of  maid-of-all-work  at  a  hedge-side  hotel ;  a  place 
worth  a  certain  forty  shillings  a  year,  besides  the  complimentary 
half-pence. 

Return  we  to  Nicholas.  Ere  Snipeton  and  Crossbone  were  well 
possessed  of  the  news,  the  cart  drove  up  before  the  window.  **And 
there  is  the  murderer  !  "  cried  Crossbone.  **  Bless  me  !  there 's 
no  need  at  all  to  try  that  man — there  *s  every  letter  of  Cain  all 
over  the  villain's  face.  A  child  at  the  horn-book  might  spell  it. 
And  now  they  *re  going  to  bring  him  in.  Ha  !  my  fine  fellow," 
odded  the  apothecary,  as  St.  Giles  alighted  ;  **  there  *s  a  cart  you 
won't  get  into  so  quickly  I  can  tell  you.  What  a  bold  looking 
villain !  With  so  much  blood  upon  him,  too  !  A  lord's  blood, 
too,  to  look  so  brazenly  !     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Snipeton  ?  " 

Now,  Snipeton  was  not  a  man  of  overflowing  charity,  yet,  oddly 
enough,  he  looked  at  St.  Giles  with  placid  eyes.  The  old  man, 
to  the  scandal  of  Crossbone,  merely  said,  **  Poor  fellow  !  He  looks 
in  sad  plight.     Poor  fellow  ! " 

In  a  few  moments,  Tipps,  the  constable,  was  shown  to  the 
presence  of  the  master  of  Dovesnest.  **  He  was  very  sorry  to 
make  a  hubbub  in  his  honour's  house,  but  as  the  gentleman  was 
dying,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  afore  he  swore  to  the  mur- 
<derer.  Sam,  from  the  Lamb  and  Star,  had  gone  off  to  the  justice  tqi 
^11  him  all  about  it,  and  in  a  jiflPf  Mr.  Wattles  would  be  there. 

"  I  think,"  observed  Crossbone,  **  I  think  I  had  better  »<^'  ' 
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mj  diBtinguislied  patient  ia."  Witli  this,  tlie  apotbceary,  mnlflig 
himself  up  for  the  iuiportant  task,  softly  quittod  the  room, 

"And  you're  aure  j-on  hare  tlie  right  man  ?"  asked  Snipctoit 
of  the  coustahle. 

"Never  made  a  UuDiler  in  all  mj  life,  air,"  answered  Tippa, 
with  a  mild  jiride. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Wattles,"  cried  Nicholna,  big;  with  the  worda,  aiul 
allowing  the  mngistrate  in. 

"  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  Wattlea,  "  this  business  is — " 

But  the  Justice  was  suddenly  stopped  hy  the  doctor.  CroHsbcno 
rushed  in,  slightly  pale  and  much  agitated,  eiclaiming,  "  The 
patient's  gone !" 

"  Not  dead  I "  cried  Snipeton,  exultingly,  and  ruhhing  his  hands. 

"  Dead !  no  !  But  he 's  gone — left  the  house — vanished  ; — comft 
and  see  I"  Crosshone,  followed  by  all,  rushed  to  the  room  in  which> 
some  miuutes  before,  lay  the  murdered  St.  James. 

He  was  gone  !  AH  were  astflnished.  So  groat  was  the  aurprise, 
not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  until  Dorothy  Vale,  who  had  crept  int» 
the  room,  with  her  cold,  calm  voice,  addressed  the  apotheuaiy. 
Pointing  to  the  stains  in  the  couch,  she  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir, 

n  you  give  me  nothing  to  take  out  that  blood 
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^^^^^Ht  requires  no  great  amount  of  erudition  to  know  that  t]i«  word 
l^^^^pBisandirope,"  if  regard   be   had   to   its   etymology,    signifies 
I      .    nnther  more  nor  less  than  "  man-hater."    The  humblest  HeUeniat 
could  give  you  the  Greek  verb  signifying  "to  hate,"  and  the 
Greek  substantive  signifying  "  man,"  and  point  out  how  "  misan- 
thrope" was  compounded  from  them. 

Then  lot  us  only  think  what  a  misanthrope  must  the  powerfitl 
rluh  man  be,  who  uses  all  his  power  and  all  his  wealth  to  crush 
and  depress  rather  than  to  elevate  mankind  ; — what  a  misanthrope 
.  must  be  the  wretched  attorney  who  twists,  turns,  and  torture* 

■  justice,  to  swell  his  own  miserable  bill ; — what  a  misanthrope  must 

I  he  the  keeper  of  a  hell !    And  let  ua  turn  to  the  page  of  history. 

L  Some  of  those  atrocious  lioman  emperors, — those  Borgias,  Medieis. 

k  with  a  list  of  horrible  etceteras— what  misanthropes  in  the  grand, 

H        stupendous  scale  they  must  all  have  been  ! 
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Strange  to  say,  not  one  of  these  man-haters,  ancient  or  modem, 
obtains  the  name  of  misanthrope.  They  may  be  branded  with  the 
appellation  of  tyrant,  yillain,  miscreant,  wretch ;  but  "  misan- 
thrope "  never  touches  them.  They  may  kill,  pilfer,  cheat,  rack, 
bum ;  but  that  does  not  make  them  misanthropes, — does  not  stamp 
them  as  **  man-haters  "j9ar  excellence.  We  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  terrible  hater  of  his  species. 

We  have  found  a  specimen  ; — we  need  not  give  his  name  ;  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  all  his  acquaintance  recognise  him  as 
a  misanthrope  ;  he  walks  through  the  world  with  this  character 
tacked  to  his  back.  When  we  ask  what  earned  him  his  reputa- 
tion, we  find,  that  from  assemblies  where  unmeaning  compliments 
are  the  order  of  the  day  he  is  generally  absent ;  that  when  interest 
and  vanity  assume  the  disguise  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  has  got 
a  singular  knack  of  discovering  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  an  equal 
facility  of  communicating  it.  A  wholQ,  lot  of  conventionalities, 
which  most  people  think  of  inestimable  Value,  he  considers  to  have 
none.  He  finds  much  wrong  where  nought  but  right  is  admitted 
to  exist ;  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  social  circles  which  haver 
nothing  in  common  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  therefore — there- 
fore— therefore  he  is  a  misanthrope.  As  for  doing  anybody  any 
harm,  his  worst  enemy  does  not  accuse  him  of  that ;  but  he 
refuses  to  take  interest  in  that  great  machine  called  society,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  misanthrope. 

Oh  !  shut  up  your  lexicons  when  you  would  learn  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  or  they  will  mislead  you.  The  misanthrope  is  nO' 
hater  of  man,  but  of  all  the  littlenesses,  the  frivolities,  the  chica^ 
xieries,  the  worldly  wisdom,  with  which  man  is  enveloped.  Shall  a 
man  be  said  to  hate  another  because  he  dislikes  the  colour  of  his 
waistcoat  ?  With  no  greater  right  shall  those  whom  the  world 
calls  misanthropic  be  termed  haters  of  man.  Or,  perhaps,  some^ 
satirical  dog  adopted  the  word,  who  could  no  more  conceive  man 
other  than  as  a  compound  of  mean  materials  than  honest  Crambo 
could  conceive  a  lord  mayor  without  his  chain  and  gown. 

We  heard  our  misanthrope  talk,  when  no  stranger  was  by.  His 
voice  swelled  with  the  noblest  predictions  for  humanity  ;  his  heart 
beat  high  with  the  love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  freedom  ;  his  indig- 
nation was  levied  at  fraud,  bigotry,  and  contented  ignorance  ;  and 
the  man  was  not  deceiving  us  ; — we  saw  he  spoke  as  he  felt.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  lofty  ideal  of  humanity, — 
Was  BO  convinced  of  man's  high  purpose,  that  he  could  not  endure 
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tlie  eontrnst  wliieh  the  real  world  preecuted  ;  he  couhl  not  b 
Bee  the  juii'poso  misaed.      The  easy,  good-natured  folk  looki. 
the  world  aa  Homething  to  eat  in — drink  in — sleep  in — gOE^^g 
and  as  long  as  these  ends  were  attained,  the  world  was  a  very  gi 
■world.      They  were   eatisfied,  happy,  aleek-mindeil ; — were  noE 
miEanthropic. 

The  man  who  looked  upon  humanity  aa  a  high,  holy  thing,  waa 
a  misanthrope  ;  the  men  who  were  uontent  with  the  groTelUn^ 
that  adhered  to  it,  and  fattened  thereupon,  were  the  reyerse. 

The  man  who  felt  how  Tast  were  the  stores  of  wisdom,  aoience, 
beauty,  virtue,  that  might  be  evolved  from  the  microcosm  man  ; 
who  felt  that  in  that  microcosm  alone  the  universe  could  find  an 
cicpreaaion,  and  that  humanity  ought  to  he  impressed,  nay  imbued 
witli  the  importance  of  its  mission,— such  a  man  sighed  over 
misplaced  energies,  and  mistaken  bappiness,  and  was  called  a 
misanthrope. 

He  who  considered  man  as  a  possible  nngel  was  a  miBanthrope  j 
he  who  was  content  with  him  as  an  animal  of  a  depraved  tund 
was  the  reverse. 

This  is  a  strange  condition  of  aETatTB  !  It  is  within  an  aco  of 
formuhzing  itself  into  this  definition :  "  A  misanthrope  is  one 
tvho  reveres  the  ideal  of  humanity."     How  the  word  reels  and 


True,  but  then  those  sneers,  those  sarcasms,  those  utterancea 
of  discontent,  that  mark  the  misanthrope,  do  they  not  in  some 
measure  fit  the  origin  ?  My  friends,  these  very  bitternesses  show 
that  the  utterer  has  some  high  notionof  humanity  within  his  bosom. 
Why  should  he  grumble  at  interestedness  and  servihty,  unless 
he  perceived  a  capabifity  in  man  to  be  disinterested  and  na- 
servile  ?  Wo  do  not  grumble  at  a  cow  because  she  has  no  taste  for 
music. 

There  is  a  sort  of  misanthrope,  who  rejoices  over  the  went 
parts  of  humanity,  bceause  he  sees  in  them  so  many  gates  and 
wickets  to  his  owa  advantage.  He  too  utters  his  jibes  and  lua 
jeers,  and  fiaunts  about  in  his  disbelief  of  good.  But  him  w« 
exclude  from  our  category.  It  is  the  mourning,  repining,  solitude- 
Bceking  misanthrope  of  whom  we  speak, — in  whose  laugh  may 
he  heard  the  sound  of  moumfulnoss. 

It  was  a  profound  remark  of  Kousseuu'a,  when  he  said  that  tho 
"Misanthrope"  of  MoliSre  was  the  only  honest  man  in  the  play, 

"  "     '  i  miaantlirojw  is   not  faultless, — no  more   than   iho 
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inorbidness  of  whereof  we  spoke  lately  *  is  all  right.  He  solely 
compares  erring  indiyiduals  with  the  ideal,  hut  he  compares  not 
age  with  age,  so  as  to  see  that  the  present  are  nearer  the  ideal 
than  many  that  preceded.  His  nobility  consists  in  the  loftiness 
of  his  standard  ;  his  uncharitahleness  in  the  absoluteness  of  its 
application. 

The  misanthrope  loves  man,  hut  he  loves  not  men.  The  word^ 
after  all,  may  veer  hack  to  its  etymology. 

Oh,  my  friends,  believe  in  progress, — believe  that  mankind 
advances  from  bad  to  good, — believe  that  evil  is  a  night-phantom 
that  will  vanish  before  the  light  of  a  better  day, — nay,  believe 
more, — ^believe  that  it  has  its  uses  as  a  foil,  as  a  stimulant,  as  a 
touchstone,  till  the  end  arrives.  Believe  in  progress,  if  it  bo  true 
—believe  in  it  if  it  be  not  true.  As  Cicero  preferred  wrong  with 
Plato,  to  right  with  any  one  else  ;  so  prefer  being  mistaken  with 
your  faith  in  progress,  to  being  correct  without  such  faith.  But — 
I  forget, — the  faith  in  progress  cannot  be  wrong, — if  we  believe 
in  it  really,  truly,  heartily — we  effect  it. 

An  Optimist. 
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There  is  a  rhetorical  figure  very  rife  among  the  writers  of 
leading  articles, — **  The  Public  Mind.*'  The  monster  intelligence 
which  these  words  are  meant  to  designate  is  very  much  influenced, 
as  to  the  subjects  which  shall  occupy  it,  by  the  public  press.. 
Hence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  joint  stock,  of  which  the 
newspaper  people  are  the  directors,  and  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  are  share-holders.  Its  chief  employment  is  speechify- 
ing and  boiling  over  with  indignation  against  wrong.  Wrongs, 
however,  to  be  warmly  denounced  by  it,  must  have  a  touch  of 
romance  in  them  ;  for  the  Public  Mind  is  a  sentimental  mind. 
To  commonplace,  every-day  woes  and  sufferings,  the  journalist 
finds  it  extremely  difficidt  to  direct  its  attention.  The  wronged,  to 
obtain  speedy  consideration,  must  be  a  long  way  off; — up  the  Niger, 

•  Vol. ',  Page  489. 
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beyond  the  Eockj  Mountains,  or  in  South  Africa.  Yietims  of 
p0Yei*tj  and  partial  legislation,  who  starve  at  home,  at  our  own 
baek-doora,  may  be  attended  to  at  any  time.  Meanwiiile  the 
Public  Mind  is  busy  sending  out  tracts  and  miasionaries  to  Ashan- 
tee,  or  ploughs,  flax-seed,  and  theoretical  farmers  to  Eboe-land  ; 
and  the  time  for  snatching  its  next-door  neighbours  from  starvation 
«nd  the  grave  is  either  long  protracted  <x  never  eoines.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  South- Sea  Islanders  were  converted,  and  two  of  the 
South  African  tribes  mad«  quite  comfortable  years  ago ;  whilst 
Any  show  of  enlarged  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  destitute 
Britons  only  began  to  be  earnestly  entertained  during  the  winter 
«f  1842.  Even  now,  the  Public  Mind  is  very  .superficially  inforaied 
on  the  subject. 

For  instance,  no  further  off  than  Scotland,  an  amount  of  des- 
titution has  for  the  last  dozen  years  existed  which  may  be  safely 
described  as  harrowing  ;  and  it  is  only  till  within  the  last  month 
or  two  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Cheviots^  knew  anything  about 
it.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  was,  it  is  true,  instituted  ;  but  this 
had  no  effect  on  the  Public  Mind ;  for  it  could  not  wade  through 
three  uncommonly  thick  blue  books  of  evidence.  The  most  it 
oould  do  was  to  glance  over  the  thin  report  which  accompanied 
them  ;  and  in  that  they  found  it  decided,  that  the  poor  of  Scotland 
Are  so  well  taken  care  of,  that  little  or  no  legal  interference  in 
their  favour  is  necessary.  This  was  the  decision  of  the  six  Scotch 
icommissioners  of  inquiry ;  and  although  the  seventh,  and  only 
English  commissioner,  was  so  convinced  that  the  deductions  in  the 
report  from  the  evidence  were  unwarrantable,  ^t  he  refused  to 
MCfn  iff  yet  the  Public  Mind  was  not  roused.  It  tiliought,  perhaps, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  six  unanimous  Scots  ought  to  outweigh 
that  of  the  single  dissentient  Englishman ;  ^getting,  that,  amongst 
themselves,  the  Scotch  are  an  outrageously  unanimous  people. 
But  the  most  harmonious  community  will  have  its  little  disagree- 
pients  ;  and  to  one  such  fall-out  the  Public  Mind  is  indebted  for 
enlightenment  on  some  very  dark  shadows  in  the  picture  of  Scottish 
institutions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  national  unanimity  by  which  Scotland 
is  characterised  has  been  recently  interrupted  by  a  split  in  the 
«hurch.  Last  year,  a  vast  body  of  the  people  went  out  from  the 
establishment  and  erected  places  of  worship  of  their  own,  wherever 
they  could.     It  happened  that  on  applying  for  sites  in  some  of  the 
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*'^'ftli«m  eounties,  they  were  refused.  This  was  denounced  as 
^^annical ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  sect  whom  it  affected  were  set 
^^f4  from  every  Free-Bark  pulpit.  In,  however,  discussing  their  spi- 
^%«1,  their  temporal  wrongs  oozed  out.  It  came  to  he  explained 
^iat  a  very  good  reason  for  denying  permission  to  erect  more 
^^liurches  in  Sutherlandshire  existed  in  a  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy that  has  heen  carried  out  in  that  county  for  some  years  past ; 
-^^be  object  of  which  is  to  drive  the  poor  away,  to  make  room  for 
^heep— a  kind  of  flock  to  which  churches  are  of  no  manner  of 
use.  The  system  has  heen  in  full  operation  for  some  years, 
«nd  would  not  in  all  probability  have  been  fully  imparted  to  the 
Public  mind,  if  the  Csdedonians  had  kept  as  unanimous  as  usual. 
But  the  Free-Kirk  people  made  the  most  of  it,  and  took  up  one 
wholesale  case  with  great  effect.  It  was  ascertained  that  on  the 
12th  of  last  May,  no  fewer  than  ninety-one  persons  were  to  be 
removed  from  their  homes  in  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire. 
Public  appeals  were  set  on  foot,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  adver- 
tisements inserted  in  the  Free-Kirk  and  other  newspapers,  and  one 
was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  "  Times  "  in  London.  It  appears 
that  the  case  of  heartlessness  and  oppression  it  set  forth  was  too 
strong  for  belief,  and  the  wary  conductors  of  that  journal  refused 
to  insert  the  appeal  till  they  had  instituted  special  inquiry  into  its 
truth.  They  forthwith  despatched  the  gentleman  by  whose  acti- 
vity, discrimination,  and  literary  talent  so  much  good  was  previ- 
ously effected  for  Wales.  What  he  saw,  and  what  he  communicated, 
fully  bore  out  the  contents  of  the  advertisements,  and  what  seven 
government  commissioners  and  their  three  enormous  blue  books 
(in  which  the  whole  story  of  the  **  clearances  '*  is — ^buried),  were 
nnable  to  do,  this  one  intelligent  gentleman,  backed  by  the  power- 
ful journal  he  belongs  to,  promptly  effected  ; — the  Public  Mind  was 
roused.  To  be  sure  there  was  everything  in  his  favour  to  excite 
the  sentimentality  of  the  mens  puhlica.  The  Highlands  are  not  too 
near,  and  are,  moreover,  extremely  picturesque  ;  then  the  ninety- 
one  poor  creatures  who  were^  as  threatened,  ruthlessly  thrust  from 
their  homes  on  the  12th  of  May,  were  obliged  to  huddle  all  together 
in  a  tent  pitched  in  the  churchyard  (that  of  Kincardine),  where  the 
Jbones  of  their  fathers  reposed  ;  for  none  of  the  tenants  who  were 
allowed  to  remain,  dared  to  shelter  them  under  their  roofs,  for  fear 
of  being  thrust  from  their  homes  also.  All  this  was  pretty  and 
romantic,  and  the  picture  simply  drawn  excited  the  public  mind  to 
tk  high  point  of  indignation  against  a  system — ^a  national  system — 


which,  could  bring  ahout  such  unmeasnrpJ  (ippresaion.*  We  afS 
now  going  to  give  Bome  idea  of  it,  and  then  to  show  lliat  the  per- 
manent deetituiion,  Btarvntion,  anil  death  which  tlic  S(!otch  [inw- 
fiyatem  creates  in  large  totem,  \a  greater  tlian  that  it  brings  about 
iu  iho  Highlands : — 

First  of  the  system.  The  poor  in  Scotlnnd  arc  treated  not  with 
regai'd  to  their  necessities,  hut  as  a  prohlem  in  economics,  tho 
terms  of  which  are  : — Given,  so  many  poor ;  how  con  they  b» 
dealt  with  at  the  very  least  possible  oxpenso  to  tho  rich  ? 

This  ia  tho  way  in  wticU  the  problem  is  solved  :^it  is  held  as  an 
axiom,  that  to  provide  for  the  poor  is  to  demoralise  them  ;  to  sSoti 
sustenance  to  keep  them  alive  will  of  necessity  ruia  their  charaoterB, 
"Legal  assessments,"  it  is  argued,  "tend  to  generate  in  tins 
lower  classes  a  spirit  of  servile  dependence,  and  give  cneonrogfr- 
ment  to  idleness  and  vice.  Remove  tho  sense  of  shame  attodwd 
to  the  reception  of  charitable  donations,  and  convert  it  into  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  right,  and  one  of  the  strongest  hnrriera  to 
the  increase  of  jiaupcrism  is  taken  away.  As  long  as  the  poor 
have  such  a  fund  in  prospect,  their  present  wants  employ  ihtar 
whole  attention,  and  they  seldom  think  of  making  provision  for 
sickness  and  ohi  age."t  In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  tbo 
destitute  in  Scotland  have  not,  as  with  us,  any  ri</ht  to  relief. 
Evciything  that  is  done  for  thera  ia — they  are  assiduously  madfl 
to  understand — voluntary,  and  given  as  a  charity  ;  so  that,  when- 
ever an  individual  gets  bo  low  in  the  world  as  to  become  a  pauper, 
he  ia  by  that  misfortune  converted  literally  into  a  beggar.  Ho 
cither  begs  for  relief  at  the  Kirk  sessions  of  a  rural  district,  d 
the  mimicipal  authorities  of  a  town,  or  is  licensed  by  them  to  b6g 
from  door  to  door. 

The  second  asiom  is,  tliat  if  you  force  the  rich,  by  asseasmentB, 
to  oontrihuto  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  you  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  that  hirge  philanthropy  and  lavish  liberality  for  which 
tbc  t^cottisli  nation  is  so  widely  celebrated  !  Let  us  see  to  what 
'(Stent  this  national  liberality  goes  :  the  only  public  fund  to  whioh 
"■^0  poor  can,  by  Scotch  law,  look  for  relief,  ia  that  derived  from 

^aritftble  bequests,  voluntary  gifts  of  heritors  (proprietors),  anil 

fliolleotiona  made  on  Sundays  at  tho   church-dours.    JJow,  theav 


*  Tlic  lc)cal  papors  inform  us,  tliat  in  iJie  toiiiity  of  RoBB-Bliire  alono,  iha 

number  of  tensnta  v.-ho  have  recoived  notice  to  "I'loaroiit"  iliisyear,  isiOSi. 

f  AnalyaiB  of  the  StaUstJcal  Account  of  SeotJuiil,  Fart  II.  p,  160. 
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Bonrces  are  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  tnem,  even 
as  judged  of  by  the  stingy  theories  of  the  Scotch  philosophers, 
that  assessments  are  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  largo 
towns.  Even  out  of  the  charitable  contributions  thus — if  we  may 
use  so  hyperbolical  a  word — amassed,  the  Kirk  sessions  often 
abstracts  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  connected  with  the  church, 
such  as  repairs.* 

But  what  is  the  result  of  that  lavish  liberality  of  rich  to  poor, 
which  compulsory  assessment  would,  it  is  feared  by  the  Caledonian 
philosophers,  destroy  ?  The  statistics  of  one  parish  shall  answer 
the  question ;  and  we  select  it  because  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  inhabited  by  the  most  opulent  people  in  the  whole 
country  ; — ^we  mean  that  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  In  1842 
this  parish  contained  about  71,000  inhabitants,  out  of  whom 
14,961  were  sufficiently  well  off  to  pay  rates  and  taxes.  Before 
we  startle  the  reader  with  the  amount  of  their  church-door  dona- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  one  excellent  trait  in  the 
Scottish  character  is  constant  attendance  at  church.  The  sum- 
total  of  charity  there  contributed  would  obviously  be  materially 
affected  by  habits  of  Sabbath-breaking,  a  vice  which  is  so  much 
detested  that  whoever  habitually  indulges  in  it  is  held  in  deep 
disgrace.  Well,  with  all  their  church-going  habits  and  liberal 
^fts,  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  contributed,  in  the  year  end- 
ing July  15,  1844,  at  three  church  doors,  the  munificent  sum 
of  117?.  17«.  4ii, !  t  And  lest  this  might  be  thought  an  extremo 
ease — an  unusually  low  amount  for  the  St.  Cuthbert  flock — 
we  add  the  total  they  put  into  the  same  church  plates  in  1842  ; 
it  was  17U.  125.  3j5.J  To  be  sure,  efforts  have  been  made  on 
extraordinary  occasions  to  increase  these  voluntary  contributions. 
In  the  Cholera  year  (1832)  the  town  council  was  petitioned 
to  authorise  a  general  collection  in  the  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  next  parish  or  *'  royalty."  Death,  be  it  remembered,  was 
mowing  down  his  daily  hundreds  in  the  Cowgate,  Canongate, 
and  other  pestiferous  parts  of  the  city ;  in  many  cases  becaufiie  his 
victims  were  without  natural  sustenance.  The  kirk-sessions  could 
only  authorise  such  a  collection,  and  to  it  the  petition  was  formally 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Lee  before  the  Commissioners,  p.  852  of  Appendix, 
Part  III. 

t  Eleventh  Beport  of  the  Managers  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Cathbert*8,  or  West 
Kirk  parish,  Edinburgh,  page  16. 

f,  Ninth  Report  of  the  same,  page  17. 
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rerahtod.     Tlic  TuemcM-ial  was  retorupd  by  its  chief,  tiic  C 
ministor  of  the  pariBh,  rvfaemg  to  authorise  any  swih  colliv^on  !  • 

So  luuch  for  the  efficiency  and  amouot  of  church  subecriptioDfi, 
To  this  it  will  he  answered,  perh&ps,  that  in  these  JnetonceB  the 
uhorch  collections  are  made  and  eipected  from  &  ooBnnunity  olrea^ 
QeBtWBod.  Granted.  But  ore  the  beggarly  amounts  we  have  quoted 
greater  in  jiroportion  to  affluence  and  population,  in  nnaueued 
]iari8)ic6  ?    Wo  have  very  good  reason  to  state  that  they  arc  not. 

We  muBt  now  address  a  word  or  two  to  the  Public  mind  on  die 
point  of  assessment ;  reverting  to  St.  Cuthbcrt's,  hocanee  it  ia  ona 
of  the  richest  parishes  in  Scotland.  In  raising  asseesroetrta,  saj« 
the  late  Sir  William  Drjadolc,  "  tlie  great  object  was  eeonamy. 
The  council  wished  to  keep  the  people  from  paying  more ;  th^ 
wished  to  keep  down  the  rotfl  of  nS8CBBmei)t,"t 

That  is  their  sole  end,  aim,  and  olijoet.  Tbe  evidence  of  their 
own  officers  proves  inoontrovertibly,  that  the  wants  of  the  poof 
form  not  merely  the  last  point  of  consideration,  but  that  they  ara 
never  considered  at  all,  In  adducing  one  out  of  a  ihmiBaBd 
instances  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  though  the  towD' 
pouncil  are  ex-offioio  "managers"  of  the  poor  {the  very  term 
is  chiLracteristic  ;  the  poor,  God  help  them!  are  indeed  "nift* 
naged  "  in  Scotland),  they  have  no  "guardians,"  The  cohdoi) 
arc  obliged,  however,  to  delegate  tbie  part  of  their  dnlies  to 
another  body.  In  the  cholera  year,  then,  the  actual  managers  of 
the  poor  in  one  district  thinking  it  would  be  a  wiae  preventive 
to  feed  their  poor  a  little  better  than  usual,  exhausted  their  le^ 
iniato  funds,  ran  into  debt,  and  applied  to  the  town  counoS  tv 
make  their  debt  and  disburBcments  good.  The  council — in  their 
dread  of  taxing  themselves  and  their  wealthy  follow-citijseni  one 
penny  extra  to  pay  for  the  salvation  of  the  lives  of  tlieir  poor  neigt- 
boura^ — refused  tbe  requisite  assessment.  Hence  the  managera 
incmred  a  debt  of  16,000^,  "  of  which  neither  principaj  nor 
interest  has  been  paid. "  X 

In  possession  of  these  facta,  the  Public  mind  will  be  aomcwhat 
prepared  to  understand  that  paupers  are  starved  in  Scottish  tawt» 
on  the  meet  economical  principles.  But  we  question  whether  its 
direst  expectations  will  equal  the  facts';  those  especially  which 
belong  to  the  affluent  parish  before  alluded  to. 


I  Mr.  R.  Miller,  Part  I.  of  Evidence,  No.  J 
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Out  of  the  cash  extracted  from  the  parishioners  of  St.  Cuthibert's 
by  church  oolleetions  and  assessment,  in  the  year  ending  15th 
July,  1844,  the  sum  of  2,9972. 6«.  Sd.  was  distributed  upon  1,559 
out-door  paupers,  for  their  sole  sustentation.  The  average  income, 
therefore,  of  each  pauper  was  not  quite  IL  IBs.  6d.  per  annum,  or 
a  fraction  less  than  9d.  per  week!  "For  mercy's  sake!  "  ex- 
claims the  reader,  **  what  becomes  of  the  poor  creatures  ?  Does 
not  private  benevolence  step  in  to  rescue  them  from  the  grave  ?  " 
Sometimes  it  does  ;  but  (and  the  fact  would  be  perfectly  incredible 
were  it  not  recorded  in  evidence)  when  that  is  the  case,  and  it  is 
known  to  the  parish  officers,  the  pittance  is  reduced  in  proportion' 
to  the  amount  of  succour  thus  received.  **  In.  fixing  the  allow- 
ances," say  the  Scotch  commissioners,  whilst  advocating,  rather 
than  reporting  on,  their  pet  system,  "the  circumstances  of  individuals 
are  separately  considered,  their  claims  on  relations,  the  assistance 
they  receive  from  private  charity,  and  every  other  possible  source 
of  income. '*  *  The  truth  of  this  statem^it  one  instance  will  fully 
corroborate  : — A  few  winters  since  a  soup-kitchen  was  established 
ib  Edinburgh  by  several  benevolent  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  pauper  receiving  out-door  relief,  who  partook  of  the  sus- 
tenance thus  provided,  was  mtdcted  of  his  or  her  pension^  in  an 
amount  egical  to  the  valise  of  the  basins  of  soup  partaken  of  during 
the  month  !  !  This  was  a  refinement  of  meanness  which  no  invec- 
tive can  exaggerate,  which  no  imaginative  satirist  could  invent. 

^  Can  such  things  be 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer-cloud  1 " 

By  no  means  :  that  ninepcnce  per  week  suffices  to  keep  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  mere  pauper  together  is  the  reverse  of  an  evanescent 
theory ;  it  is,  in  Scotland,  philosophised  and  insisted  on.  Some 
say  this  magnificent  income  is  quite  enough  ;  whilst  other  enthu- 
siastic economists  actually  pronounce  it  to  be — TOO  much  !  One 
witness — and  he  a  doctor — speak eth  in  this  wise  : — **  That  with 
regard  to  a  father  and  mother  with  four  children  under  ten,  at 
the  working  period  of  life,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  or  three 
shillings  per  week,  might  make  them  comfortable,^*  That  is, 
sixpence  a  week  each  person.  He  goes  on  to  say,  he  JcnowQ  a  man 
who  spends  sixpence  per  week  only  **  for  nourishment ;  very  coarse 
indeed,  but  yet  sufficient."!  Without  wishing  to  be  rude,  we 
fl&tly  tell  the  learned  doctor^  we  don't  believe  him. 

*  Report^  page  xi.  +  Evidence,  Part  I.,  No.  2376. 
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Not  to  let  tlio  Bceptical  reader  off  with  one  Biioh  oxpresuon:' 
belief  in  impossibility,  we  can  quote  a  higher  authority 
Home  point,    lu  a  pauper  case,  which  came  before  the  Courts 
Season  a  ;ear  or  two  since,  one  of  the  judgca  "  ruled 
pennj  a-day  was  sufficient  fur  the  support  of  a  human  being. 

We  ahould  like  this  oitraordinary  "  lord  ordinary"  to  try  it 
for  a  week  or  two — to  put  his  theoretical  dictum  into  practice  on 
himself;  or,  as  we  do  not  wisli  to  be  vindictive,  upon  his  do( 
Living,  we  know,  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  in  Scotland,  hotii 
mau  and  beast  ;  but  it  is  not  so  inexpensive  as  to  admit  of 
ft  lord  of  sei^sion  or  a  Sky  terrier  existing  upon  any  dietary  to 
got  at  that  price.     We  happen  to  know  an  English  visitor 
Edinburgh,  who  waa  charged  by  a  pariahioner  of  St.  Cuthbert'i 
— a  stable-man  to  whom  our  friend  happened  to  confide  his  hoi 
— three   shillings   and   sixpence   per  week  for  the   keep   of 
Retriever,  as  much  as  his   lordship  nould  allow  for  six  bein^ 
bearing  God's  image,  and  equal  to  the  average  dole  for  four  a&d 
half  paupers  in  the  same  parish  ! 

But  wo  have  not  done  yet.     The  law  and  practice  of  Set 
refine  even  upon  this  cruelty.     Ninepence  per  week  is  too  lai_ 
income  to  be  indiscriminately  lavished  ;  and  the  next  question' 
be  inquired  into  is.  Who  are  tho  paupers  ?  what  must  ba  tl 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  it  ?      Tho  answer  is  simply,  that 
official  "managers,"  whether  civic  or  sessional,  having  nrrai 
so  as  to  provide  as  little  as  possible  for  their  maintenance,  the 
takes  care  that  as  few  recipients  as  possible  shall  have  any 
Ijeiice  it  provides  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  but  ( 
_       trnder  fourteen,  or  to  aged  persona  of  or  over  70  ;  or  to  any 
l,Jfl'cruikedfoUc,aick  folk,  impotent  folk,  and  weak  folk."   Althoi_ 

E'^tho  law  in  which  thcso  words  occur  dates  so  far  back  as  1503, 
__      is  now,  but  with  some  modification,  acted  upon 
persons  unable  to  help  themselves  who  receive  tl 
pence  weekly  in  St.  Cuthbcrt's  parish — an  average  which  it  ii 
to  conclude  is  that,  or  rather  above  that,  of  all  Scotland ;  fa 
Cuthbcrt's  is,  as  before  remarkod,  as  affluent  a  locality  as  any  i 
couutry.     It  comes,  then,  to  this  :  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no 
lesion  whatever  for  the  poor,  as  such.     They  are  only  taken  i 
"  management  "  when  utterly  helpless,  either  from  extreme  yoi 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Spence  (the  attorney  omplojed  fnr  the  jumper  ii  _^ 
ease),  at  a  jiublic  Tneoting  in  bolialf  of  the  poor  in  EiUaliurgh,  as  reporlBdfl 
tlie  Galedoalaa  Mercury  of  June  2, 1845. 
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or  extreme  age  ;  when  they  are  allowed  just  enough  to  starve 
upon.  It  is  natural  that  the  Puhlic  mind  should  hoil  up  at  this, 
and  ask,  "For  mercy's  sake,  what  becomes  of  them  V*  There 
are  two  ways  of  answering  this :  the  Scotch  political  economist 
will  reply,  "  Oh,  they  are  taken  into  the  Charity  Workhouses  !  ** 

**  Yes,  but  how  many  of  them  gain  admittance  ?"  Let  us  see. 
In  Edinburgh  there  are  three  such  establishments,  one  belonging 
to  each  of  the  three  parishes  comprised  in  the  city  and  liberties. 
Now  before  a  pauper  can  enter  either  of  them,  he  or  she  must 
be  an  orphan  under  fourteen,  or  a  dotard  over  seventy,  and 
must  prove  an  uninterrupted  industrial  residence  in  Edinburgh 
for  three  previous  years.  The  case  is  scrutinised,  and,  perhaps, 
after  rigid  investigation,  the  pauper  is  declared  eligible  to  enter  ; 
but  what  happens  ?  The  workhouse  accommodation  is  inadequate 
even  for  the  reception  of  all  such  deeply  scrutinised  claims,  and 
many  a  starving  wretch  is  told  he  must  wait  till  there  is  room  for 
him  !  The  other  way  of  answering  the  question  is  so  horrible, 
that  it  can  only  be  hinted  at.  It  is  easy  to  guess  how  nature 
disposes  of  the  helpless  and  decrepid  who  are  forced  to  live  upon 
ninepence  per  week  ;  but  the  extent  and  number  of  her  opera- 
tions in  helping  the  system  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  for  in  Scotland,  there  are  no  coroners*  inqitests  ! 

Like  the  Scotch  no-poor-law,  we  have,  it  will  be  perceived, 
kept  the  able-bodied  poor  quite  out  of  view.  We  will  now,  in 
a  few  words,  present  their  condition  to  the  public  mind.  To  an 
individual  between  the  ages  above  mentioned,  the  law  of  Scotland 
forbids  any  sort  of  aid.  That  is  to  say,  all  persons  who  have 
ability  to  work  have  no  claim  to  sustenance,  whether  they  can 
get  it  to  do  or  not.  In  short,  the  law  implies  that  they  must  be 
abandoned  to  utter  destitution  ;  for  parish  officers  must  not,  as  in 
England,  provide  employment  for  them.  This,  one  would  think, 
is  cruel  enough  ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  heartlesa- 
ness  of  cold-blood  philosophy  will  go  :  and  the  law  says  further, 
that,  should  a  man  be  in  employment,  and  fall  ill,  it  will  give  him 
no  assistance  even  then !  Uidess  we  had  the  Commissioners' 
report  to  quote  from  on  this  point,  we  should  despair  of  being 
credited.  **  There  is  scarcely  any  provision  made  for  medical 
relief  to  the  poor  out  of  the  poor  funds,  in  Scotland.  This  seems  to 
be  left  systematically  to  private  charity."*  But  such  relief  is 
sometimes  granted  in  large  towns,  and  to  occasional  poor  ;  but 

*  Keporty  page  xiii« 
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"  more  ex  pietate  than  ex  lege — more  aa  a  matter 
than  a  matter  of  rigbt."  * 

The  able-boJied  Scotch  paujier,    therefore,    hn 
altemativcB,  from  which  to  choose  ;  to  he  down  aod  die  of  star 
tion,  or  to  turn  thief.     It  is  quite  natural  that  he  aliould  gener 
prefer  the  latter,  which  is  e.iaetlT  what  happens.     As  a  felon 
is  immeaauralilj  better  off  than  as  a  pauper.      It  was  inciden 
stated  the  other  daj,   bj  the   Lord  Pro»oat  of  Edinbargh,  t 
each  priaoner  ooatB  tlie  city  upwards  of  £,iQ  per  a 
a  man,  who  has  to  choose  between  being  fed  at  that  price  and  II 
being  fed  at  all,  will  prefer  crime  and  eoavictiou  to  honesty  s 
starvation.     "  Don't  let  the  children  die  of  hunger,"  writes  a 
prisoner  in  tlie  Edinhorgh  jail  to  his  wife,  t  "  so  long  as  yon  can 
go  about  seeking  bread  for  thom  [  however,  though  it  may  be 
against  your  mind,  they  and  you  will  bo  as  well  here         '    ' ' 
for  meat  and  yet  not  able  to  keep  a  house."     Poor  victim  ! 
had  criminated  himBclf,  found  prison  fare  a  treat,  and  U  _ 
■wife  and  children  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  infamy  and  o 
to  share  it  with  him  !      Verily  the  advocates  of  a  system  H 
drove  him  to  such  straits  have  much  to  answer  for, 

Some  paupers  have  begged  and  prayed  to  he  allowed  impru 
jnent  as  a  boon  ;  and  the  harrowing  distroases,  thi  " 

the  no-poor-law  inflicts  upon  the  lower  stratum  of  the  ScottA  e 
munity,  are  sometimes  lighted  up  by  sparka  of  heroism  and  ei 
ranee  which  ought  to  melt  the  hearts — if  they  had  t' 
phUoaophers.     Here  is  one  specimen  : — "  There  are  at  the  pi 
time,"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Illll,  inspector  of  prisons  in  S< 
hia  report  of  1842,  "  nearly  forty  persons  in  the  prison  of 
■who  have  voluntarily  subjected  theiaaelves  to  all  the  rigoar  « 
priaonment  {and  of  iinprwonmcnt   on   the  separate   syBtem), 
order  to  obtain  food  and  shelter.     Some  have  been 
civil  death  for  more  than  a  year,  giving  up  every  particle  of  j 
sonal  liberty,  perfonning  a  task  of  ten  hours'  labom"  every  d 
before  they  can  earn  a  penny  for  themselves,  living  on  very  p' 
food,  rising  early  in  the  morning  both  in  winter  and  suaiiiKa', 
many  of  them  confined  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  i 
email  cell,  apart  from  all  hiiman  beings,  except  the  officers  of  d 
prison  ;   and  lliis  with  the  knowledge  that,  at  any  moment,  (' 
have  but  to  otter  a  word,  and  they  can  bo  placed  at  perfect  libi 
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So  mucli  for  the  boasted  independence  of  the  Scottish  character, 
wMch  a  regular  provision  for  the  poor  would,  it  is  feared,  take 
away  I  From  the  succeeding  and  eighth  report,  we  learn  that  as 
the  prison  was  not  meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  workhouse, 
these  destitute  "  voluntaries  "  were  ordered  by  the  General  Prison 
Board  to  be  ejected.  **  The  result  has  unfortunately  been,'*  writes 
the  inspector,  in  1843,  "to  convert  a  number  of  persons  into 
criminals  who  had  shown  by  their  willingness  to  give  up  their 
liberty,  to  work  hard,  to  live  on  the  plainest  fare,  and  to  submit  to 
All  the  rules  of  a  prison,  that  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  life  of  guilty  and  of  living  peaceably  and  honestly. 
Nearly  half  of  those  who  had  been  thus  ejected  from  the  Glasgow 
prison,  have  already  returned  as  offenders ;  and  some  of  them 
under  serious  charges.  One,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  much 
pleased  the  governor  by  her  industry,  docility,  and  good  conduct, 
but  who  had  no  good  home  or  good  parents  to  go  to,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  within  one  month  after  she  had  been  compelled 
to  leave,  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  transportation." 

Of  the  fact  that  the  poor-system  has  rendered  Scotland  a  huge 
manufactory  for  criminals  the  Public  Mind  will  not  remain  satisfied 
by  the  adduction  of  solitary  instances  ;  we  therefore  turn  to  the 
criminal  returns  of  the  empire,  and  leam  from  them  that  since 
1805,  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms  having  increased  65 
per  cent.,  crime  has  augmented  during  the  past  forty  years  700 
per  cent,  in  England,  800  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland 
three  thousamd  six  hundred  per  cent!* 

Such  is  the  present  poor-law  of  Scotland ;  such  are  its  effects. 
We  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  presented  them  to  the  "Public 
Mind,"  candidly  and  without  exaggeration,  drawing  our  information 
exclusively  from  Scotch  authorities,,  which  we  have  taken  care  to 
quote  carefully,  perhaps  tediously.  The  facts,  therefore,  are  in- 
disputable, and,  if  disputed,  proveable.  Yet,  although  they  must 
be  weU  acquainted  with  the  infamous  disregard  of  human  suffering 
which  the  system  creates  and  maintains,  yet  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  nation  still  persist  in  defending 
and  continuing  it.  The  Scottish  Commissioners,  in  their  report, 
recommended  no  change  whatever  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  no-poor-law  is  founded.  They  have  the  effontery  to  advise 
"**  strongly  "*  that  the  crime-creating  plan  of  dealing  with  the  able- 

*  See  **  Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  July,  1844,  p.  1. 
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d  poor,  "  shall  be  continued  unchanged.  "*  Although  they" 
advise  that  more  poor-houEes  shall  be  erected,  they  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  entrance  into  them,  by  a  eeven,  insteiul 
of  a.  three  years'  residence  in  any  one  pnriah.  They  won  't  hear 
of  a,  general  aaseasineiit,  because  tliat  woul<^come  out  of  their  own 
and  their  friends'  pockets.  True  to  their  philoEophicuI  dicta,  not 
one  spark  of  humane  consideration  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
appears  in  their  report.  IIow  to  "manage"  them  is  all  they 
aocm  to  have  attended  to.  They  would,  it  is  true,  cetahli<li  & 
board  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  sesBionH  ;  but  vrhile  eucli 
an  appeal  is  going  on,  the  pauper  will,  in  moat  cases,  end  the  dis- 
pute, by  going  to  jaU  or  sinking  into  his  graTe, 

That  such  a  modified  system  of  dealing  with  the  poor  is  without 
heart  or  humanity,  is  proved  by  the  dissent  of  the  seventh  Com- 
missioner. Even  this  gentleman,  an  assistant  English  Poor-law 
Commissioner — inured  for  years  to  nil  the  case-hardening  opera- 
tions of  the  New  Poor-law  of  England — appears  to  have  been 
sickened  into  dissent  from  every  one  of  the  KUggestions  of  hia  gii 
Scottish  colleagues.  The  public  mind  has  long  been  filled  with 
prejudices  against,  not  only  our  poor-law,  but  against  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  its  working.  From  this  dark  inquiry, 
however,  one  sub-Commissioner  shines  forth,  by  the  force  of  mere 
contrast,  as  an  angel  of  light ;  as  a  being  oveiiowing  with  human 
sympathy.  Indeed,  his  eight  clauses  of  dissent  do  bim  honom-, 
and  will  help  to  prove  to  the  public  mind  that  an  English  Poor-law 
Commissioner  may,  after  all,  be  a  kind,  sympathetic,  as  well  as  & 
firm  and  autocratic,  man  in  authority  over  the  poor. 

Withont  any  regard,  however,  to  bis  humane  reasons  of  dissent, 
the  law-officers  of  Scotland  have  drawn  up  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  rcconmiendation  of  the  commissioners.  It  has  been 
brought  into  the  Hoose,  and  with  their  national  unanimity,  tha 
Seoth  members — aftei  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Free-Kii'k  party — seem  quite  contented  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Public  Mind  earnestly 
hestir  itself,  Scotch  paupers  will  go  on  being  allowed  ninepenee  pet 
week  when  overtaken  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and,  when  able  to 
work,  and  cannot  get  it  to  do,  will  conttnuo  being  converted  into 
criminals  at  the  rate  of  3,600  per  cent,  per  forty  years. 

Our  remarks  must  be  understood  as  bearing  eiclusively  on  Qig 

•  Report,  p.  luii. 
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system,  and  as  being  directed  against  those  individuals  who  advo- 
cate it.  They  are  highly  blameworthy  ;  they  have  taken  up  an 
exploded  theory  and  blindly  maintain  its  efficacy  and  justice  against 
facts  and  necessities,  while  their  hearts  appear  not  big  enough  to 
contain  sufficient  pity  for  human  suffering  to  set  them  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ascertain  from  several  well-informed  correspon- 
dents in  the  North,  that  of  their  own  experience  they  know  that 
the  middle  classes  in  large  towns  (who  see  more  of  the  working  of 
the  system  than  their  superiors)  are  decidedly  averse  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  to  its  proposed  slight  alteration.  They  are, 
in  many  instances,  earnest  labourers  in  the  wide  field  of  ameliora- 
tion and  charity,  as  the  many  benevolent  institutions  they  support 
and  conduct  will  testify.  But  they  seem  to  be  under  a  spell  of 
reserve. 


THE  ROAR  OF   LONDON. 


**  Standing  in  St.  Paulas,  one  is  surprised  by  an  aerial  sound  in  the  dome  :  it  is 
the  roar  of  London." 

Amid  the  crowded  city's  ceaseless  roll, 
At  morning,  noon,  and  deepest  midnight  hours 

Within  this  mighty  Dome,  as  in  a  soul, 
Whose  spirit  everlastingly  adores, 

Riseth  a  solemn  song  of  ec{ioing  praise 

To  Him  who  leadeth  on  earth's  chequered  ways. 

The  pealing  organ,  at  appointed  time, 
Sends  forth  her  hymn  to  worshippers  around  ; 

The  faithful  clock,  with  sweet  responsive  chime, 
Measures  the  days  and  years  with  tuneful  sound  ; 

But  ever-living  is  this  sacred  song. 

As  years,  and  days,  and  moments  roll  along: 

As  on  the  sea-girt  shore  the  wanderer  hears 

The  choral  hymn  of  ocean's  rolling  tide, 
Where,  amid  storm  and  calm,  the  billow  bears 

Her  constant  symphony  surrounding  wide — 
So,  from  the  mighty  City's  joy  and  strife 
Rises  this  deep,  enduring  song  of  life. 


UNFASHIONABLE  HOVBMENTS. 

AT  FADL  BELL, 

>  Anotrr  tlirec  huuaes  distant  fi-om  mine,  there  lives  a  fnn^ 
wlioee  greatest  pleusure  seems  tu  lie  in  the  court  and  greot-wt 

IS  of  a  certain  journal.  Does  Her  Must  GraeiouH  Majesty  accept 
a  cotton  ball  wound  on  a  new  princi[Je,  or  His  Royal  HighneaB, 
The  Prince,  vouchsafe  to  cast  an  eya  of  protecting  taste  on  a  new 
Balfour  of  Burley  plaid,  my  girls  are  sure  to  be  faTOured  with  ■ 
call  from  the  Miss  Le  Granda — with  the  iutelligenco,  conv^ed  in 
tones  of  a  befitting  Bolemnity,  Should  a  I'iscount  Seagreen,  well 
versed  in  private  theatricals,  condescend  to  eing  "  Coal-black 
Hose,"  at  some  peace-making  dinner  of  masters  and  men  after  a, 
miner's  strike,  wo  go  through  a  perfect  "  jubilate  "  of  admiration 
of  the  disinterestodoess  of  our  nubility  ;  and  if  a  Marchioness  hj 
chance  he  found  at  such  a  scene,  lookiug  on  from  the  gallery,  the 
satisfttctioa  almost  rises  to  the  point  of  emotion  rendered  speech- 
less by  "  pride  of  sei."  Not  an  aristocratic  marriage,  or  birth.; 
not  B.  court  petticoat,  or  royal  command,  is  overlooked  hy  these 
worthy  gentlewomen.  We  believed  for  a  long  time  that  they  must 
te  cousins  at  least  of  Mr.  Boyle,  the  gentleman  who  keeps  the 
Red  Book  by  double  entry  ;  hut  I  am  now  satisfied  it  is  purely  a 
■case  of  quick  Bympatliiea  :  and  their  knowledge  is  in  their  owb 
«ircle  thought  at  once  genteel  and  pleasant.  Me  it  aln'ays  be- 
wilders a  little  :  sometimes  it  sets  me  a-tliiuking  ;  and  last  evening, 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  their  choosing  to  marshal  the  chairs 
in  my  little  back  parlour,  to  give  my  daughters  a  notion  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  great  personages  assembled  at  Stowe,  I 
begged  to  be  excused  any  more  ;  and  they  went  home  in  a  huff, 
muttering  something  about  Rodicab,  and  "  a  nairow  mercantile 
spirit."  I  dare  say  I  may  have  been  sharper  than  was  civil.  Only 
Lords  and  Ladies,  perhaps,  ought  to  lose  their  tompcra  ;  unless  it 
be  Laureates  when  stanfing  up  for  their  "  privileges." 

But,  I  say,  all  tiiis  empty  stuff  about  "  fasliionahle  movements," 
made  me  begin  to  count  over  sundry  unfashionablo  ones,  rforth 
the  world's  recollecting.  I  don't  moan  those  on  a  large  scale; 
ivhich  are  called  riots,  monster  meetings,  and  the  likg. 
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mke  noise  enough.  A  burning  Rome  is  as  sure  to  be  recollected 
u  a  Nero  playing  on  bis  barhiton  (as  somebody  calls  a  yiolin) ; 
md  philosophers  and  politicians  must  settle  how  far  the  fiddle 
|.'inay  or  may  not  have  had  to  do  with  the  fire.  But  I  think  that 
Alexander  Bethune  and  his  brother  John,  the  one  a  Scottish  quarry- 
man,  the  other  a  Scottish  grieve,  who  worked  hard,  died  young,  owed 
80  man  anything,  educated  themselves  to  the  presumptuous  point 
of  writing  wise  essays,  simple  tales,  and  sweet  verses, — were  as 
worthy  of  being  chronicled — when  cultivating  widows'  gardens 
at  holiday  hours,  out  of  charity,  or  when  installing  their  old 
parents  in  the  house  their  own  hands  and  their  own  savings  had 
boilded — as  any  of  the  Viscounts  Seagreen  or  Marchionesses  of 
Whortleberry  aforesaid.  Then  when  I  read  of  aristocratic  tra- 
vellers, "  putting  up  "  with  the  Desert,  and  making  the  best  of  an 
Egyptian  tomb  for  a  lodgement — by  aid  of  enthusiasm,  a  firman, 
a  dragoman,  and  a  heavy  bag  of  piastres — wherefore,  say  I,  should 
one  not  pay  one's  peppercorn  rate  of  honour  to  the  sympathisers 
who  have  no  ambassadorial  sanction,  no  banker's  book,  nor  um- 
brella of  comforts  (as  the  Easterns  have  it)  ? — such  persons,  for 
instance,  as  the  poor  country  actor,  who  walked  some  sixty  miles 
across  the  country  to  be  in  for  the  first  night  of  **  Ion  ; "  or  the 
wandering  Germiui  apprentices,  whom  a  townsman  of  mine  met 
with  on  the  Rhine,  who  had  trudged  as  far,  barefoot,  and  carrying 
ieavy  knapsacks,  to  offer  a  humble  present  of  paper  envelopes  to 
M.  Liszt,  the  pianoforte  player,  because  he  had  travelled  twice  as 
far  to  play  for  a  gymnasium  of  poor  students  !  Scott  thought  the 
progress  of  Jeannie  Deans  as  well  worth  writing  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's (on  her  side-saddle)  to  the  princely  palace  of  Kenil worth. 
Let  me  see  whether  I  cannot,  out  of  this  shabby  storehouse  of  a 
memory  of  mine,  rummage  out  a  "movement"  or  two  made  in 
the  padis  of  patronage,  sacrifice,  and  benevolence,  as  intrinsically 
curious  as  the  "  short  and  easy  steps  in  self-indulgence,"  which 
"the  Le  Grands  of  the  earth  contemplate,  till  they  are  dazzled  by 
.the  effiilgence  into  a  sort  of  tipsy  operatic  imitation  of  the  same. 


MARTHA  ROSSITER'S  TWO  JOURNEYS.— PART  I. 

In  the  time  I  am  speaking  of — ^thank  God !  it  is  passed,  or  fast 
fMUMing — a  conscience  was  one  of  **  the  privileges,"  as  Mr.  Words- 
worth might  call  it ;  which,  if  belonging  to  the  heads  of  firms,  was 
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loot  accoi'ded  to  tlieir  clerks — at  election  time.  Londoncirs,  Hor- 
eyer  well  read  iu  parliamentary  blue  books,  can't  conceive  how  bud 
matters  iisod  to  be  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  and  how  far  represen- 
tation meant  tipsy  Tyrannj  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
ragged  Honesty  holding  out  both  hands  behind  its  back  for  gold. 
In  a  certain  town,  the  house  of  Mullins  and  G'otobed  had  almyt 
taken  a  lion's  share  in  every  contest ;  or,  to  be  precise,  the  sc^or 
partner  thereof  had  done  so, — Mr,  Gotobed  being  of  the  Qu^ei 
persuasion ;  who  might  ad  viae,  but,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "  did 
not  feel  free  to  take  a  more  active  pert  in  public  matters."  The 
freemen  in  Mr,  Mnllins'a  cmploymcjit  were  always  a  bone  of  lh« 
extremest  contention.  They  were  carefully  kept  together  :  nevw 
allowed  to  go  to  the  poll  till  the  eleventh  hoar  ;  and  were  known 
as  the  "  dearest  lot  "  of  men  with  nhich  innocent  momben  or 
their  honourable  committees  had  to  treat.  Whether  iu  tlie  Wtag 
or  Tory  interest,  I  shan't  say. 

Thus,  William  Rossiter,  the  book-keeper,  must  be  supposed  M 

have  known  well  what  he  was  about,   on  a  certain  Friday  oF  tht 

rear  182 — ,  when  be  was  missing  from  the  warehouae-room  ;  in 

I   ■which  the  Mullina's  "plumpers,"  by  old  custom,  were  holding  A 

I    Satumal,  prior  to  their  turning  the  scale  of  a  fiercely  contested 

election.      Y^ct  he  was  but  a  shadowy  and  a  shabby-looking  Sgan 

for  a  martyr ;  a  puny,  shaking  object,  never  credited  with  a  sod 

ho  could  call  hia  own  ;  and  whose  body — well-a-day  ! — was  cased 

in  the  same  dusty  coat  and  patched  shoes  from  June  to  Januai^. 

Some  people  said  he  was  pinching  himself  to  get  his  son  into  the 

Church  ;  some  to  inam-c  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  hiuup- 

hacked  daughter,     Ent  when  three  souls  ore  to  be  kept  on  seventj 

pounds  a-year  (and  neither  perquisites  nor  presents),   threadbare 

dress  and  patches  need  not  cause  much  speculation,  I  apprehend  ; 

save  to  that  class  of  speculators  who,  when  the  poor  fail  to  get 

I  bread,  "  wonder  the  wretches  can't  live  on  pie-crust." 

I       But  there  is  a  higher  courage  than  to  be  merely  absent  from  duty 

^■^the  audacity  of  opposition.  Rossiter — monstrous  as  it  will  eodo^ 

■in  the  ears  of  all  thinking  men — chose,  Covenanter- wise,  "toglorifr 

mtruth  in  the  Grass-market," — to  vote  for  him  whom  Mr.  MuUins  had 

•  undertaken  to  quell  ;  and  this,  poor  fool  I  without  fee  or  reward 

With  such  frantic  personages  tliere  is  only  one  short  and  easy  wbJ 

for  the  tribe  of  Midlins  to  pursue.     Gentlemen  must  be  willing  ti 

pay  for  their  privileges  ;  and  the  price  of  William  Rossiter 'b  ww 

t  itool  and  a  set  of  books,     Ilis  place,  in  shoit,  "knew 
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more/'  and  those  who  wished  to  speak  of  black  ingratitude  in 
the  counting-house  of  MuUins  and  Gotobed,  were  used  for  many 
years  to  go  no  further,  by  way  of  sad  example  and  wholesome  conse- 
quences, than  the  starveling  old  book-keeper.  What  seems  more 
imaccountable  is  the  bad  management  of  the  man.  Had  he  lifted 
up  his  finger^  the  Blue  Gazette  would  hare  taken  up  his  grievance, 
and  made  a  martyr  of  him,  through  ten  leading  articles  at  least. 
There  would  have  been  speechifying,  subscribing,  hand-shaking, 
patting  on  the  back ;  his  portrait — ^who  knows  ? — ^for  the  shop- 
windows.  Whereas,  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  sicken  and 
take  to  bed, — some  said  of  palsy,  and,  shaking  sympathetically, 
dropped  a  heavy  word  or  two  about  "judgments," — some  fancied 
in  pure  chagrin  and  astoni^mient.  He  took  to  bed,  I  say,  and 
sever  rose  again  from  it. 

Now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Charles,  Kossiter's  son,  was  too 
young  to  have  a  voice  in  matters  ;  and  Martha,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  was  nearly  as  bad  a  manager  as  her  father.  Anything  beyond 
working  all  day  in  the  straw-bonnet  shop  where  she  was  engaged, 
sitting  up  with  him  all  night,  and  seeing,  between  whiles,  that  the 
little  boy  got  his  lessons  ready  for  school,  never  entered  her  head. 
She  had  not  even  feeling  enough  to  desire  the  sympathy  of  her 
lellow-workwomen  :  nor  could  have  told — the  stupid  girl ! — how 
Mr.  Mullins's  eyes  flashed  fire  when  he  anathematized  the  culprit, 
and  thrust  him  forth  to  add  up  ciphers  in  his  own  garret.  Crooked, 
any  one  could  see  she  was  ;  hard  she  was  known  to  be  ;  and  her 
obstinacy  in  not  making  any  observations  on  her  case,  was  after- 
wards counted  against  her  as  preposterous  in  one  so  young.  She 
«oald  not  love  her  father.  The  deformed,  every  physician  knew, 
were  shockingly  sinister  and  malevolent ! . . . .  thus  ran  the  Le  Grand 
ftyle  of  comment,  on  Martha's  busy  and  mysterious  winter.  But 
cren  a  winter,  as  icy  and  stern  as  that  particular  one,  will  go  over 
at  last,  and  spring  leaves  come  out,  and,  to  some,  spring  thoughts 
therewith.  Then,  too,  new  clothes  bud  as  well  as  new  blossoms, 
and  apprentices  grow  impudent  enough  to  covet  holidays,  and  to 
iave  a  passion  for  Sundays  in  the  country  not  very  suitable  for  Lent ; 
^mewhere  about  which  time  the  appetite  beginneth  to  stir.  No 
'Qe,  therefore,  will  wonder  at  hearing  of  Martha  Rossiter  strolling 
«iit,  like  the  rest  of  town  birds,  one  bright  Sunday  noon  ;  though 
:  was  disgraceful  in  her  to  be  so  calamitously  mean  in  her  attire. 
Her  bonnet,  particularly  to  one  of  her  profession,  was  almost  fatal  t 
M  the  Le  Grande  declared  that  had  she  crossed  the  path  of  any 
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of  the  MiBseB  Daw,  her  employers,  so  equipped,  they  mvst  baw 
tnken  notioc  of  the  impropriety,  and  out  uf  regard  to  public  morab 
given  the  slattern  a  gentle  leaeon,  in  the  form  of  a  dismiasal. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  example's  eaite,  the  MiBSes  Dcif 
were  not  in  the  hahit  of  froqiiouting  Acre-Jane,  wp  which  Martha 
us  creeping — or  QuB&er-lane,  as  some  called  H,  becausB 
n  of  the  Gotobeds  was  at  the  end  thereof.  The  Fnendt' 
domain  woe  rich  and  silent ;  a  place  of  aanny  expoEnres  [Bud 
shady  walks  ;  of  hot  walls,  where  poaches  grew  big  as  crieket-Wls; 
and  flower-hods,  flying  in  the  face  of  ovory  testimony  In  h^alf  ot 
sobriety  of  colour  and  plainness  of  form  borne  by  the  ownera.  Nff 
drab  tulips  were  there,  nor  snuff'-coloured  'prnnroees,  nor  lesdoi- 
grey  orociiBses.  The  graas  wore  a  most  wwldly  green,  end  was 
pied  with  indiscreet  daisies.  There  were  "  outward-bound  "  daffo- 
dils, too,  hy  the  sheaf ;  and  almond  bushes  Bwinging  under  IJwir 
shower  of  pink  blossoms  in  a  moat  vain  and  sportive  losnaa.. 
Neither  was  the  decorum  of  silence  maintained.  A  viirtety  of  loqaik- 
ciouB  and  trilling  hii'ds  seemed  to  find  no  place  so  conTenient  Sir 
holdiag  meetings  in  as  the  G-otobed  gardens.  Nay,  in  the  Iukub, 
canaries,  engaged  at  a  vast  expense,  were  doing  their  best  to  e^aw 
the  Grisis  (Gras-es)  and  other  bipeds  of  tuneful  iitstinct,  tbs  way 
to  sing.  How  these  strange  laxities  can  have  fallen  out  has  Beref 
seemed  clear  to  me  ;  for  the  Gotoheds  were  used  to  pride  them- 
selves on  their  consistency  ;  to  speak  of  pleasures  addresBing  Qio 
eye  and  ear,  as  "  terrible  snares  in  the  path  of  the  dear  yoimg 
people."  Perhaps  Mrs.  (or,  as  she  was  called  at  home,  Friscma) 
Gotobcd,  got  over  tho  parterre  end  the  thrushes  by  pleading  tkat, 
^ng  stricken  in  years,  she  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  bcan^ 
onticcd  by  gay  hues  and  sweet  sounds. 

"  visitors  ever  disturbed  that  poaeoable  family  ;  very  ratdjf' 
'  vatj  on  ■'  First-day  ;"  and  thus  the  sound  of  the  squab  little  gKea- 
I  fciocker  reverberated  startliogly  throogh  the  house,  to  the  disturb- 
anec  of  everjono,  though  but  once  raised,  and  by  the  tremUii^ 
hand  of  the  book-keeper's  daughter.  "  Thee  expected  no  friend 
to  call  ?"  observed  the  comely  matron  to  her  husband,  who  ha£ 
just  tucked  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  todohonourtotlieexquiHtf 
dinner,  over  which  tho  pair  were  wont  to  practise  self-denial  evtgj 
day  of  their  lives.  "  I  had  not  asked  anyone  to  dinner,"  vtB 
George  Gotobed's  answer  ;  "if  it  be  a  relation  of  one  of  the  DwiiiiB. 
the  back  door  would  have  been  more  Buitable.'' 
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niply  ;  **  if  it  were  removed  it  might  be  as  well."  What  sncceda- 
neum  might  have  been  proposed  will  never  be  known,  as  the  neat, 
formal  servant  entered,  with  the  nnusual  tidings  that  a  young 
person  entreated  to  speak  with  Priscilla  Gotobed :  ''in  great 
want,"  the  humane  creature  added,  **  and  much  exhausted." 

•*  An  unusual  request,'*  said  the  master  of  the  house  drily,  **  the 
day  considered  ;  I  wlQ  excuse  any  more  of  the  tale,  Jane.  A 
tramper,  probably.  Say  that  she  will  do  well  to  go.  Such  per- 
B0D8,  Priscilla,  should  be  put  to  hard  labour." 

•*  Well,  but  dear,"  said  the  kinder  woman,  mollified,  peradven- 
tnre,  by  the  odour  of  her  own  good  cheer,  **  they  may  be  fed  and 
clothed  first.  I  shall  be  most  easy,  I  think,  to  speak  to  the  young: 
person  myself.  Thee  eat  thy  soup.'*  And  rising,  Priscilla  Gotobed 
rustled  into  the  hall,  where  sate  the  untimely  visitor,  in  tidy  truth, 
ill  fitted  for  that  palace  of  propriety  and  comfort.  Her  face  was 
dusty,  and  only  partly  washed  clean  by  the  courses  where  tears 
had  descended  ;  her  apparel  only  a  stitch  or  two  short  of  ragged- 
ness.  She  had  taken  the  Hberty,  too,  of  seating  herself  on  the 
spotleBS  dimity  cushion  of  one  of  the  oak  settees  in  the  hall ;  being, 
indeed,  as  the  Abigail  had  set  forth,  entirely  exhausted  by  the 
imusual  indulgence  of  her  coimtry  ramble. 

**  Thou  hast  selected  a  very  untimely  hoitr  for  thy  visit,'*  began 
Priscilla,  "having  come,  I  expect,  to  ask  charity.  The  family 
ore  at  dinner." 

**  0,  not  charity !"  returned  Martha  quickly,  "  I  merely  wish  to 
borrow."  "There  is  no  one  here  who  lends,"  was  the  formal 
reply.     **  What  may  thy  name  be  ?  ** 

"  RoBsiter.  My  father  was  many  years  in  Mr.  Gotobed  *s  office  ^ 
he  died  this  morning. " 

"  And  thou  art  roaming  about  on  such  a  day !  I  incline  to  think 
it  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  centre  down  .  .  .  . " 

"Alas !  madam,"  interrupted  her  ill-trained  suppliant,  too  sick 
at  heart  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  impending  homily,  "  I  had  no 
alternative.  We  have  neither  food  nor  money  in  the  house,  nor 
any  article  of  value  left ;  I  am  in  debt,  and  he  must  be  buried. 
0  !  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  parish  funeral !  " 

"  Thee  art  aware  that  Friends*  notions  about  interment  difier 
from  thine.     But  to  be  so  bare,  and  in  debt  I     Can  thou  assure 
there  has  been  no  improvidence  ?  " 

**  I  can  show  you  my  account-book^  madam.     It  was  my  poor 
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father's  pride  to  give  my  trother  a  good  classical  educatioTi  { *f 
expensive  n  one,  perhaps  ;  hut  Charles  was  to  go  into  the  oliurch. " 
"  Thou  hast  been  told,  perhaps,  tliat  Friends  reject  a  bireUng 
miustry  ?  1  am  afraid  tliis  is  hut  au  ill-considered  visit  .  .  Andi 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  free  to  examine  thy  case, — witliout 
raj  husband's  fu]l  knowledge.  Much  was  eaid  about  tlij  father's 
proceedings  in  Seventh  Month  last ;  and,  though  Friends  rarely 
occupy  their  minda  m  politioa,  some  did  not,  ^together,  fed  in 
unity  with  them,  I  could  have  wished,  too,  more  order  in  tty 
dress,  and  less  ornament."  .  .  .  Alas!  the  ornament  was 
merely  a  tippet  cut  aoraowhat  fautaaticaUy  to  veil  the  poor  girl'« 
misshapen  form.  £ut  Priscilla  was  as  straight  as  a  hop-pole 
herself ;  and  believed  there  was  only  safety  and  peace  in  a  shawl 
pinned  with  just  three  plaits  on  each  side  ! 

"  All !  madam  ! "  cried  poor  Martha,  "  when  one  has  to  work 
all  day  and  t^  nurse  all  night ;  when  one  mu»t  sell  one's  clothes 
before  a  father  shall  ask  twice  for  a  drink  to  cuol  his  poor,  feTerish 
throat — what  time  is  there  for  order  ?  Providence  knows,  I  have 
Btruggied  and  struggled,  and  made  known  our  wants  to  none  Bare 
Himself ;  but  now  I  am  fairly  beaten  down — and  I  believe,  dying — 
I  should  hope  so,  but  for  my  poor  brother's  sake  ;  for  who  would 
put  him  into  the  church  were  1  ouee  gone  ?  And  wo  liaye  do 
relations  on  whom  we  have  any  claim  ;  so,  I  came  here,  in  despair, 
to  borrow  a  little  money.  If  I  live,  I  will  pay  you,  madam, 
though  I  have  to  work  ray  fingers  to  the  bono.  But  if  you  wUI 
not  help  me,  I  am  euro  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  us — aava 
tlie  Lord  please  to  take  ray  reason,  and  then  I  shall  forgot  it  all  ] " 

"  Thy  wild  words,"  returned  Priscilla,  "  cannot  be  plearing  to 
the  Almighty.  I  must  speak  to  my  husband.  Wilt  tliou  name 
the  sum  requested,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied?" 
And  Priscilla  put  herself  into  her  Btiffest  attitude  :  resolved  to 
teem  wary  and  exact. 

It  was  twenty  pounds,  Martha  wanted — seven,  to  pay  debts ; 
Bs  much  for  funeral  expenses  ;  the  regt  to  buy  back  a  few  articles 
of  furniture  on  wliieh  money  had  been  raised. 

"  The  nmount  is  considerable,"  was  Priscilla's  observation, 
"  and  my  husband  must  be  auquninted  with  the  request,  Mean- 
while, I  expect  thou  will  not  object  to  eat  some  dinner.  FleasO 
to  follow  mo.  I  am  sorry  ono  of  thy  ago  should  have  to  coma  out 
on  8uch  an  errand  on  the  Sabbath-day.'     And  so  saying,  Miatreu 
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Gotobed  opened  a  door  into  a  matted  passage,  and  banding  over 
the  disconsolate  petitioner  to  a  functionary  as  painfully  neat  as 
ber  mistress,  glided  back  to  finisb  ber  own  meal,  and  determine 
wbat  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  sucb  a  piece  of  audacity  as 
Martba*s  application. 

From  the  Quaker  gentlewoman's  manner,  tbe  book-keeper's 
daughter  felt  very  small  bope  of  ber  petition  being  granted.  Nor 
does  suspense  raise  tbe  spirits,  bad  Martba  Rossiter's  been  usually 
sanguine.  Sbe  could  work,  and  sbe  could  will,  and  sbe  could 
bear — tbat  was  all.  ^nd  tbe  comfortable  fare  set  before  ber 
depressed  her.  Sbe  tbougbt  tenderly  of  ber  father  ;  how  rarely 
(if  ever  I)  he  had  fed  so  well !  Sbe  remembered  ber  brother  at 
home ;  and  would  have  starved  for  a  week,  might  he  but  have 
sate,  in  place  of  herself,  at  that  table !  Wbat  a  strange, 
querulous  recipient  of  benefits — to  feel  as  if  tbe  good  food  would 
strangle  her,  and  the  genial  wine  was  turned  into  poison  !  This 
eomes  (would  the  Le  Grands  say)  of  being  kind  to  discontented 
persons  of  ber  class  !  It  seemed  to  the  unthankful  girl  an  age 
ere  the  meal  was  done — a  longer  time,  before  the  rustling  of  the 
mouse-brown  silk  (tbe  richest  levantine  tbat  could  be  selected 
for  the  clothing  of  Christian  self-sacrifice)  announced  the  return  of 
Priend  Gotobed — her  meal  and  meditation  over. 

**  My  husband,"  said  that  lady,  entering,  **  does  not  incline  to 
thy  proposal  of  his  lending  thee  money."  Then  she  paused  as 
if  waiting  for  some  reply.  But  poor  Martba  Rossiter  did  not 
speak — only  stood  up  and  tied  ber  bonnet-strings,  feeling,  the 
while,  as  if  sbe  was  choking. 

**  Thee  art  too  impetuous,"  added  her  hostess ;  "  I  bad  not 
finished  my  communication.  Canst  thou  give  me  good  proof  that 
wbat  has  been  laid  before  me  is  true  ?" 

"  Every  word.  Madam.  1  have  applied  to  no  one  else.  I  bad 
thought  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  MuUins  ;  but  ..."  she  thought  of 
tbe  bard  words  which  bad  prefaced  William  Rossiter 's  summary 
dismissal  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  MuUins'  lord  and  master.  Her 
heart  swelled,  and  sbe  stopped. 

Tbat  **  hutf'*  and  the  following  pause,  were  not  without  efiicacy. 
Tbe  proceedings  of  the  liberal  Mrs.  MuUins  had  ever  operated 
with  a  curiously  magnetic  influence  on  Priscilla  Gotobed.  It  was 
not  only  tbe  scandalizing  hat  and  feathers  sbe  wore — neither  the 
powder  and  profane  red  breeches  of  ber  footmen — nor  *•  her  sitting 
wasting  time  at  a  piece  of  music  many  hours  in  a  day  ;"  but 
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it  wag  her  staU  at  eveiy  Fancy  Fair—and  bor  achool — and  Jwr 
Christmas  benefiucncee,  which  w<ro  nev^r  long  absent  from  tbe 
mind  uf  the  lady  nf  Acre  Lane.  The  "  want  of  moderation"  St 
the  senior  partner 'sjiouae  disturlieil  iier  own  balnnoc  more  than  die 
would  have  cared  to  own.  She  Lad  been  told  of  aneweonseryatory 
which  was  to  be— beoauae  (she  helievod)  the  trotobed  camolliaa 
had  got  prizes  aeveral  years  running,  at  the  flaw^r-shows. 
"  Mori  a  Mullins, "  too,  had  more  than  once  reflected  an  her 
judgment  at  the  Clothing  Society  ;  and  was  certain  to  wake  a. 
show  with  any  case  ahe  might  rejeet.  1,  don't  Icnow  bow  Ear  lior 
own  unaasiated  charity  might  hare  gone — since  the  "Imt"  above- 
mentioned  settled  the  fjucation.  WeU,  oi'  all  the  odd  things  iu  this 
world,  surely  miied  motives  are  the  oddest ! 

So,  in  an  harangue  which  I  don't  think  the  reader  would  lUidor- 
etand,  were  I  to  priut  it  as  it  was  told  to  me — wLtii  loops  imd 
proviaos  and  cautions  luid  reservatiooB,  which  deprived  the  deed 
of  half  its  graofi,  and  left  the  other  moiety  in  but  a  shabby  plight 
— with  a  word  in  season  against  superfluity  in  intraTnentandalsollie 
min  and  delusive  "  testimony  "  of  mourning  ; — and  as  many  side 
thruatH  at  the  wrong  a  aiater  might  be  doing  "  in  leading  aa  inno- 
cent youth's  tender  conscienco  astray,"  Mistress  Ijotobed  at  Uet 
acquainted  Martha  with  her  mteution  of  pertbrming  the  loan  aut 
of  her  own  privy  purse — that  was  if,  on  minute  scrutiny,  the  case 
was  discovered  to  have  been  ti-uthfully  stated.  And  Iho  hump- 
backed girl  crawled  homeward  down  Acre  Lane,  with  the  fedir^ 
of  one  who  has  been  pelted  with  a  benefit,  "  instead  of  bung 
thankful  on  her  knees,"  in  tho  true  Le  Grand  phrase,  at  flnding 
such  munificent  charity  where  it  had  been  ao  httle  called  for  ; — the 
Balary  of  William  Rossiter,  dtuing  the  seven-and -twenty  years  of 
his  service  of  Mulliiui  and  Gotohed,  having  been  paid  pxraotoally 
to  the  day. 

But  Martha  was  not  on  her  way  borne  to  the  house  of  feasting. 
And,  perhaps,  she  had  enough  to  think  of  as  she  dragged  her 
jaded  limbs  along,  saying  within  herself — "Well,  if  God  spaie 
my  life,  that  debt  shall  be  paid  !"  Who  knows  but  she  may  not 
have  been  too  apt  to  indoJge— silly,  thin-skinned  girl  I — in  those 
high  notions  of  independence  which,  making  a  loon  a  debt  of 
honour,  are  the  exclusive  property  and  "  privilege  "  (according  to 
the  Red  Book  Catechism)  of  honourable  claasea  ?  W 
what  happened  ere  she  kept  her  promise. 
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A  SICHJAN  LEGEND. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **  ORION.'' 


Nature  is  rich  and  bountiful, 

And  man  a  niggard  poor, 
Yet  haying  nature  in  his  reach, 

And  heaps  within  his  store. 

The  sun  ariseih  from  his  bed, 
And  maketh  com  enough  to  grow ; 

And  man  ariseth  from  his  bed, 
And  saith  it  is  not  so. 

In  days  of  old  the  spreading  fields 

Beneath  Messina's  sky. 
Bore  harvests  richer  than  the  rest 

Of  fruitful  SicUy. 

• 

But  once  it  chanced  a  general  blight 
Came  on  a  plague-wind's  gust. 

And  all  the  sea  of  golden  grain 
Changed  to  a  sooty  dust. 

"  And  what  care  I  ?"  said  Bruscolo — 

A  lord  of  lands  was  he  ; 
"  For  I  have  corn  in  every  bam, 

Now  worth  a  hundred&ld  to  me." 

Amon^t  the  poor  a  famine  raged ; 

They  gave  whate'er  they  had 
To  buy  dear  bread ;  when  all  was  gone. 

The  poorest  died,  or  else  ran  mad. 

But  Bmscolo  still  held  his  price, 

And  so  withheld  his  com, 
Until  the  people,  with  one  voice, 

Claniour'd  from  night  till  naom.. 

They  said, "  The  com  we  cannot  buy  ; 

The  grass  we  cannot  eat ; 
Nor  can  we  lie  down  patiently, 

To'die  at  Plenty's  feet!" 
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But  Bruscolo  still  held  his  price^ 
And  doubly  barred  all  doors, 

And  doubly  fed  his  hirelings  strong 
To  guard  his  hoarded  stores ; 

And  called  all  rich  men  to  his  aid, 
With  soldiers  and  with  slaves, 

So  that  the  starving  people  saw 
On  either  side  their  graves. 

But  meanness  comes  with  poverty, 
Petitions  long,  and  weak,  and  vain, 

Beseeching  rich  men  to  forego 
A  little  of  their  gain. 

The  crowd  pass'd  by  the  lordly  bams. 
To  kneel  before  the  owner's  door ; 

But  two  stood  fix'd  with  hungry  pains 
They  never  knew  before. 

With  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths 
They  dream  of  bread — com — flour— 

Until  the  very  granary  planks 
Their  passionate  thoughts  devour. 

And  one  of  these  at  last  espied 
A  hole  that  seemed  a  drain ; 

And  like  a  rat  he  downward  crept, 
Beneath  the  stores  of  grain. 

The  other  sat  in  his  despair. 
Staring  with  blood-shot  eyes. 

Till,  on  the  nearest  granary  roof, 
A  strange  thing  he  descries. 

Forth  creeping  with  inquiring  neck. 
And  callow  fluttering  wings, 

A  mealy  bird  all  sickly  white, 
Upon  the  roof-edge  clings. 

Yellow  its  eyes,  and  ghastly  pink 
Its  throat,  when  wide  it  gaped  ; 

Tottering  it  stood,  as  might  a  ghost 
From  grave-clothes  just  escaped. 

Awhile  it  stood,  so  lank  and  blear- 
Fluttered,  and  gaped  again — 

And  as  it  crept  back  'neath  the  roof. 
The  Rat  came  from  the  drain. 
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^'  Ha !''  cried  his  comrade,  ^^hast  thou  fonnd 

An  entrance  to  the  bam  1 " 
**  I  have,'*  this  poor  rat  cried — "  but  God 

Hath  breathed  upon  the  com  ! " 

'*  And,  oh  I  the  horrid  sight  I  Ve  seen 

Within  the  wide  bam's  walls ! 
For  every  rising  heap  of  grain 

Steams — Sheaves — and  bursts — and  falls  ! 

^'  The  air  is  hot,  and  foul,  and  strange 

With  noises  like  a  smothered  fife  ; 
A  Judgment  hath  the  com  transformed 

Into  uEnatural  life  1 

^*  The  fallen  grain  on  all  sides  sprouts 

Warm  fibres,  film,  and  hair, 
Which  soon  a  feathery  shape  assume 

In  clotted  masses  there  ! 

"  The  clotted  bodies  pant  and  writhe, 

And  soon  they  try  to  crawl ; 
Stretch  out  limp  necks  and  reeking  wings, 

And  climb  the  granary  wall ! " 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  sped  away 

Unto  the  Corn-lord's  door, 
Where  now  a  crowd  was  kneeling  round 

"  Petitioning"  evermore. 

fiut  Biiiscolo  still  held  his  price, 

And  would  no  help  afford  ; 
"  Oh,  let  us  live  !"  the  crowd  still  moaned, 

"Oh,  pity  us,  Com-lord !" 

Said  Bmscolo — '^  If  fortune  frowns 

On  others,  she  is  kind  to  me  ; 
My  price  Pll  keep — and,  if  thieves  come, 

Call  out  the  soldiery  1" 

Still  cried  the  people — "  On  our  state 

Thy  mercy  we  implore : 
Great  lord  of  lands,  some  cheap  food  grant. 

And  "  heaven  will  bless  your  store.*' 

But  now  the  poor  Rat  reached  the  ground : 

"  Devil  and  beast  1"  he  cried, 
*^  God  hath  cast  down  the  statue  proud 

Of  golden  Fratricide  ! " 
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*'  Thou  can'stgive  nothing  ! — ^we  can  give 

The  curses  of  the  poor, 
For  Heaven,  instead  of  blessing  it, 

Hath  blasted  all  your  store  !" 

Boom  !  went  the  roofs  from  all  the  bams ; 

With  hollow  doom's-day  sound  ! 
And  clouds  of  birds  all  ghastly  white 

Rose  up  and  wheeled  around  ! 

Away  the  roofs  were  tossed  and  blown, 
The  bams  fell  with  a  roar, 

And  Bruscolo  in  horror  fled 
Towards  the  wild  sea  shore  ! 

The  clouds  of  birds  down  wheeling  now, 
As  though  they  would  alight, 

Screaming  in  circles  o'er  his  head, 
Pursue  his  frantic  flight ! 

Into  the  sea  fled  Brascolo  ; 

Still  screamed  each  ghastly  kite ! 
He  took  the  waves  within  his  arms. 

And  swam  to  meet  the  night. 

Amidst  the  mins  of  his  bams 
Wolf-thistles,  tall  as  man. 

Hose  for  his  monument,  and  spake 
Warnings  of  bale  and  ban. 

Of  those  strange  birds  but  two  returned, 

And  they  sat  in  the  sun, 
LFntil  their  ghastly  plumage  changed. 

And  lovely  colours  shone. 

Their  young  ones  flew  from  isle  to  isle, 
With  beauty,  freedom,  hope  ; 

And  corn-lords  never  strove  again 
With  Nature's  laws  to  cope. 
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MY  TEMPTATIONS. 

BT  A  POOR  MAN. 


There  are  those  who  (themselTes  altogether  aibove  want)  wonder 
at  the  "  shocking  depravity  "  of  the  poor,  feel  a  thrill  of  pious 
horror  at  the  idea  of  a  man  who  pleads  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
dishonesty,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  af&rm,  that  they  would 
die  of  starvation  before  they  could  commit  so  great  a  sin  as  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  anything  which  they  might  not  call  their 
own.  Ah  !  how  little  can  they  imagine  the  feelings  of  one  who 
has  nothing  which  he  can  ceil  his  own,  save  the  loved  ones  wha 
are  perishing  with  him  ! 

Let  such  stem  moralists  (lolling  back  in  their  arm-chairs  over 
Aeir  wine  after  dinner)  read  my  simple  story  :— 

I  am  a  labouring  man — my  hand  is  hard  and  rough  ;  but  if 
suffering  could  render  me  callous,  my  heart  would  be  harder  still. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  a  year  or  two  back,  I  had  saved 
about  five  pounds  towards  our  support  during  the  most  severe 
weather — ^my  work  being  of  a  description  that  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  frost.  I  had  then  three  children,  and  Mary  (my 
wife)  was  shortly  about  to  give  birth  to  another. 

The  season  advanced — ^work  began  to  slacken,  but  there  were 
still  many  days  on  which  I  could  work,  and  we  managed  to  live 
without  touching  my  littie  hoard — ^little  indeed — ^but  I  had  been  a 
long  time  in  saving  it ! 

At  last  my  wife  was  confined,  and  five  days  afterwards  a  sharp 
long  firost  set  in.  Poor  Mary  was  very  ill — dangerously  ill  ;  and 
before  the  doctors  left  her,  I  had  to  pay  them  two  guineas,  and 
thej  told  me  Mary  must  have  warm  good  clothing  and  good  food. 

She  had  both  while  my  money  lasted  ;  when  it  failed,  the  frost 
had  not  broken  up. 

I  e<«trived  to  get  a  few  occasional  jobs,  but  I  knew  only  one 
business,  and  that  I  could  not  follow. 

I  applied  to  my  master  to  advance  me  a  little  money  ;  but  he 
had  five  hundred  workmen  in  his  employ,  and  four  out  of  every 
five  had  made  the  same  application — ^he  refused. 

We  went  to  the  pawnbroker  next ;  but  we  had  very  little  to 
pledge  eaeopt  our  clothes,  and  they  went  fast,  for  my  chance  wwk 
w«e«Bwre  trifle. 
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t  could  not  have  helj  out  so  long,  but  for  Mary  ;  she  was  alirtiyff 
80  cheerful,  that  I  vna  ashamod  to  show  rojaclf  less  patient  than 
she  was  ;  and  when  she  gave  me  potatoes  for  die iier  and  no  supper 
sho  looked  no  mild  and  gentle,  that  1  could  not  conipliiin. 

But  my  hahy  was  weak  and  ill,  poor  creature  !  Tlic  fountaina 
whence  it  should  have  drawn  its  food  were  almost  dried  up,  hy 
pain  aud  hunger,  and  secret  so    aw. 

Marv  had  heen  out  one  day,  and  had  asked  jne  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  the  cliildren.  We  had  been  eighteen  hours  without  food. 
When  she  returned,  she  had  a,  little  money  in.  her  hand ;  she  came 

"  James,"  said  she,  in  her  gentle  roice,  "  don't  he  angry,  I  Ve 
sold  something  belonging  to  you — Bomothing  which  I  think  you 
were  fond  of." 

"  Something  of  mine 

"  Yes — promise  me  i  ^  _ 

I  never  could  tare  been  angiy  with  her,  and  I  was  too  gild 
Bee  the  money  not  to  give  such  a  promise  readily. 

She  took  off  her  bonnet  (it  was  a  very  old  one) — she  hni 
off  al!  her  beautiful  hair ! 

Angry  !  with  her ! 


link  you 
edi  &9     I 


We  were  sitting  at  the  window — the  children  were  in  bed  ;  tiie 
frost  had  now  continued  nearly  two  months,  and  we  were  starring; 
we  had  not  spoken  for  a  long  time. 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  "  I  have  always  home  a  good  character,  and 
I  am  loath  to  lose  it,  but  my  mind  Is  made  up^I  must  either 
starve  or  steal." 

She  tried  to  reason  with  me  at  first — but  I  was  maddened  at 
the  sight  of  her  pale,  suffering  face,  and  I  was  dreadfully  hungry. 
I  would  not  listen  to  her, 

"  James,"  said  she  at  length,  "  I  declare  to  you  most  solemnly 
that  hungry  and  ill  as  I  am,  and  much  as  I  grieve  to  see  the 
children's  thin,  faces,  neither  they  nor  1  shall  touch  a  morsel  of 
bread  that  is  not  honestly  come  by — and  God  give  me  strength  to 
keep  my  word  !  " 

I  sat  down  again  in  my  chair — me  had  no  food  Otat  ni^ht. 

The  next  day  the  frost  broke  up. 

What  does  the  moralist  in  the  easy  chair  say  to  this  t 
Do  I  not  rightly  call  this  simple  statement  "  My  Tempta 
J.L 
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THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADYENTUBES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMANy 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


f  Letter  XV. — To  Mis3  Kitty  Hedgehog,  Milliner,  Philadelphia.    ' 

Dear  Kitty, — If  I  haven't  written  to  you  before  this,  it  is 
because  I  Ve  had  nothing  worth  ink  and  paper  to  send  you.  I 
know  that  you  Ve  a  mind  above  polities,  and — may  you  be  par- 
doned for  the  lightness  ! — can  sleep  like  a  cat  in  the  sun,  no  mat^ 
ter  how  much  the  Church  may  be  in  danger.  When,  however, 
there  's  anything  stirring  among  silks  and  satins,  why  then  your 
woman's  spirit  is  up,  and  all  the  milliner  is  roused  within  you. 
Knowing  this,  Kitty,  I  shall  treat  you  with  a  few  lines  about  a 
Powdered  Ball  we  Ve  lately  had  at  Court,  when  everybody  out  of 
compliment,  I  suppose,  to  what  is  called  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors, went  dressed  like  their  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
A  huge  comfort  this  to  great  people  in  the  shades  !  Dear  Queen 
Charlotte  was  once  again  at  Court,  very  flatteringly  represented  by 
a  fine  piece  of  point-lace  worn  by  the  blessed  Victoria  herself.  And 
dukes,  and  lords,  and  generals, — all  of  'em  sleeping  in  family  lead 
— ^were  once  more  walking  minuets  and  dancing  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Everybody  for  a  time  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and,  as  I  'm  told,  felt  very  happy  at  going  backward  even 
for  one  night.  To  go  back  is  with  many  high  folks  the  greatest 
proof  of  wisdom  ;  and  therefore  among  such  people  the  Powdered 
Ball  was  considered  a  glorious  stride  in  the  right  direction.  Only 
imagine  the  rapture  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  living  even  in  fancy 
for  a  few  hours,  at  any  time  from  1715  to  1745  ;  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Reform  Bill ;  no  steam-engines ;  no  railways ;  no 
cheap  books  !  Think  of  the  delight  of  many  old  gentlemen  be- 
lieving themselves  their  own  grandfathers  ;  quite  away  from  these 
revolutionary  days,  and  living  again  in  'Hhe  good  old  times!** 
I  Ve  heard — though  I  don't  answer  for  it — that  two  or  three  of 
'em  were  so  carried  away  by  the  thought  that,  to  keep  up  the  hap- 
piness as  long  as  they  coidd,  they  went  to  bed  in  their  clothes. 
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liigh-heeleil  sboea  and  all.     At  this  very  moment,  they  do  Bay, 

Lord is  fltili  In  his  embroidered  coat  and  BoiailB,  with  a  wig 

lilie  a  white  cloud  upon  him.  lie  doclares  1715  ia  such  a  "  good 
old  time"  that  nothing  shall  make  hlni  go  on  again  to  X^io.  He 
has  ordered  flambeau-t  for  his  servants,  and  now  and  then  talks 
about  going  to  Eanelagh.  Moreover,  by  people  quite  worthy  of 
belief,  it  is  feared  that  thia  delusion,  as  they  call  it,  ia  spi'eading^ 
amongst  certain  high  folks — many  of  "em  thinking  themaBbea  a 
hundred  years  back,  and  wanting  to  make  Acta  of  Parhament  in 
the  spirit  of  that  good  old  time.  See,  Kitty,  how  a  Powderad 
Ball  may  tui-n  the  highest  heads — flven  tbe  nohs  of  a  country  ! 

The  ladies  were,  of  course,  all  jewelled,  and  very  fine.  Oh, 
what  a,  fortune  some  of  'em  would  have  been  to  a  poor  man — with 
their  stomachers  !  But  Kitty,  there  is  one  odd  thing  at  these 
masks  and  balls.  How  is  it  that  young  ladies — with  names  a» 
white  as  snow — sometimes  take  the  characters,  fly-spotted  and 
damaged  as  they  are,  of  sinful  love-birds  ?  You,  Kitty,  being  a, 
woman,  can  explain  this  ;  but  tu  me,  one  of  the  ignorant  rough. 
sex,  it  does  seem  odd  that  a  pure  young  lady  should  dress  herself 
as  Nelly  Owynne  or  any  other  person  of  the  sort,  when  the  ofore- 
G^d  pui'e  lady  would  squeak — and,  no  doubt,  very  proper — at  the' 
living  creature  as  if  it  was  a  toad.  Can  you  explain  this,  Kitlj?' 
Bo  tliey  take  such  characters,  just  as  they  put  black  patches  oa- 
their  cheeks  ;  to  bring  out  their  own  white  all  the  stronger  ?  Or 
is  it,  that  there  's  a  sort  of  idle  daring  in  it,  just  aa  children  play 
with  fire,  though  tliey  never  mean  to  bum  themselves  ?  I  can't' 
make  it  out;  but  how  should  I  expect  it— 1,  a  poor,  weak, 
ignorant  man, — how  should  I  unriddle  a  creature  that  '&  puxzled' 
Solomon  ? 

Of  eourse,  there  was  an  account  of  all  the  dresses.  Well,  when- 
1  opened  the  Mommg  Post  and  saw  whole  columns  built  ti'  nothing 
but  velvets  and  satins  and  all  t^at,  if  I  didn't  grin — like  a  down 
through  a  collar  for  a  new  hat — at  the  vanity  of  life."  "  Look 
liere,"  aays  I  to  Bill  Piaher  that  was  sitting  in  the  Spotted  Lioa, 
— "look  at  the  conceit  of  these  folks,"  says  I,  "who  think 
that  all  the  world  's  to  stand  still  a  reading  about  their  '  gimp 
Brandenburghs,  and  buttons  ' — 'their  buttons  and  frogs'— their 
'  blue  facinga  and  turnback ' — and  such  mountebank ery. "  "  It  V 
quite  beneath  na  as  men."  says  Bill ;  "  not  at  all  like  lords  of 
thecreation.  Now  I  can  forgive  tbe  women — poor  little  souls  !— 
^P"  having  all  their  flounces  aud  pufliugs  put  in  tbe  paper.      It  'flJ 
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ut'nl  for  Aem."  "  Why  nat'ral?"  says  I.  "  Why,"  says 
Bin,  **  beeause  they  know  it  makes  one  another  savage.  Bless 
yoa!  that's  what  ^ey  do  it  for — and  nothin'  else."  And  then 
yoa  should  have  heard  how  he  laughed,  as  he  spelt  ont  the  paper. 
**  Look  here  now,"  says  he,  **  here  was  a  lady  with  '  a  dress 
looped  with  bouquets  of  pink  roses ;  skirt  of  rich  green  satin, 
trimmed  with  flounces  of  point  lace  and  bouquets  of  roses  ;  white 
satin  idioes  with  high  heels,  green  rosettes  with  diamonds  in  the 
centre.  Hair  powdered,  and  ornamented  with  roses  and  diamonds. ' 
Now,  isn't  it  dreadful,  Juniper,  that  people  are  to  be  stopped  over 
their  honest  pint  of  porter  with  stuff  like  this  ?  What 's  *  satin 
shoes  with  high  heels'  to  all  the  'yersal  world  ?  But  then,  as  I 
say,  the  women  do  it  to  make  one  another  savage.  I  've  often 
thought,  since  they  like  so  to  print  in  the  papers  what  clothes 
they  wear — that,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  let  the  world 
know  what  books  they  read,  what  pictures  they  looked  at, — in  fact 
what  sort  of  dresses  tliey  put  upon  their  minds.  But,  to  be  sure, 
this  would  make  nobody  savage."  This  is  what  Bill  Fisher  says  ; 
but  mark,  Kitty,  I  'm  not  quite  of  his  way  of  thinking  ;  though, 
afiker  all,  it  does  seem  odd  that  a  young  lady  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  put  all  her  clothes  in  print  for  all  the  world  to  spell  over. 

But  the  Ball  will  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  in  making  u& 
look  a  hundred  years  back.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  thing 
tried  upon  a  grand  scale  !  Suppose  that  everybody  in  London, 
just  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  out  of  compliment  to  the  great 
example  set  by  the  court,  should  live  as  if  it  was  1745  !  Wouldn't 
it  be  droll  ?  Droll  to  have  the  gas  out,  and  set  up  oil-twinklers  ; 
droll  to  make  the  new  police  put  on  drab  coats,  and  call  the  hours 
like  that  **  venerable  institution,"  the  watch !  Droll  to  have  all 
the  rail-trains  stopt,  and  only  book  passengers  for  York  by  the 
waggon !  Droll  to  stop  the  steam-boats  on  the  river — the  omni- 
buses in  the  street ;  making  folks  move  about  in  nothing  but 
wherries,  hackney-coaches,  and  sedan-chairs !  Droll,  too,  would 
it  be  to  start  for  Gravesend  in  the  tilt-boat  on  a  two  days'  voyage  ! 
WeD,  I  do  hope  that  all  this  will  be  brought  about.  For  if  all 
folks  in  London  were  made  to  live  only  four-and-twenty  hours  of  a 
himdred  years  ago— I  do  think  that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives^ 
they  *d  shut  their  mouths  about  those  precious  good  old  times, 
that  some  people  do  now  so  like  to  cackle  about. 

There 's  no  doubt  that  the  Powdered  Ball  has  been  a  very  fine- 
a&ar,  but  ihe  BaU  of  next  season  will  be  the  grand  thing.     A 
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noMeman's  footman,  as  I  last  night  drove,  told  mc  ttiai  at  tlS 
Ball  of  next  year,  all  true  fulka  will  wear  auppoaed  dresses  from 
tLe  time  of  1915  to  1945 — that  is,  about  a  hundred  ye&ra  ahead. 
There  'a  a  good  many  opinions  as  to  what  they  '11  be.  Some  folks 
declare  they  '11  be  plain  as  di-ab — nud  some  that  we  Hhall  have  all 
gouc  back  agaiu  to  the  fashion  of  the  painted  Britons,  aa  you  see 
*em  in  the  History  of  England,  By  that  time,  it  'a  thought, 
soldiers'  uniforma  will  have  gone  quite  out — the  electric  gun  and 
such  nick-nocka  having  killed  war  body  and  bones.  Howsomever, 
'twill  be  odd  to  aee  how  people's  fancy  will  dress  themselves  for  a 
hundred  yeara  on  ;  there  '11  be  more  cleverness  in  that,  if  well 
done,  than  in  wearing  the  precise  coat  and  petticoat  of  your 
grandfather  and  grandmother. 

Your  loving  Brother. 

I  JuNU'ER  IlEDGEnOO.     "J 


Lctieh  XVI.— To  Mrs.  IlEDGEnM,  New  York.  ■ 

Deak  GiUNDMOinEB. — The  Maynooth  Grant  is  granted,  and 
the  British  Lion  has  once  more  gone  to  sleep.  When  either  Sir 
Culling  Smith,  Mr.  M'Neill,  or  Doctor  Croly  shall  pinch  his  tail, 
and  make  him  roar  again,  you  shall  have  due  notice  of  the  danger. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  Lion  is  safe  to  sleep  until  next  May. 
when,  of  course,  he  'II  agaiu  be  stirred  up  for  the  folks  at  Exeter 
Hall.  In  the  meantime  he  must  bo  tired — very  drowsy,  after  the 
apeeches  that  have  been  made  at  him ;  so  let  him  sleep  on. 

Yes  :  Maynooth  College  has  got  the  new  grant ;  nevertheless — 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Company— tho 
smi  rises  every  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and,  so  hard 
does  the  love  of  shillings  make  man's  heart,  London  tradesmen 
still  smile  behind  their  countors,  never  thinking  that  their  tills  are 
threatened  with  an  earthquake.  Newcastle  and  other  Peers — just 
out  of  consolation  to  their  shades — have  written  what 's  called  a 
"  Protest  "  against  the  grant :  nnd  a  hundred  years  hence,  when 
England  ia  blown  to  atoms  by  the  measure,  very  comfortable  it 
will  be  to  their  ghosts,  as  they  walk  among  the  ruins,  to  sec  men 
reading  the  aforesaid  "  Protest,"  and  hear  them  crying  "a  pro- 
phet I  "  ■■  a  prophet !  " 

And  now,  Grandmother,  comes  the  Roman  Catholic  Btsli 
They  won't  have  Peel's  plan  of  education,  unless  all  the 


Bliopa.        I 
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are  to  be  of  their  own  faith.  For,  they  say,  **  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  history,  logic,  metaphysics, 
moral  philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy,  without  exposing  their 
faith  or  morals  to  imminent  danger,  unless  a  Roman  Catholic 
professor  shall  be  appointed  for  each  of  those  chairs.'*  You 
see,  the  lecturer  on  history,  if  a  Protestant,  might  be  for 
making  Queen  Mary — Bloody  Mary  as  I  was  taught  to  call  her 
at  day-school — a  very  cruel  wretch,  indeed  ;  whereas  the  Queen 
Mary  of  the  Catholic  might  be  a  very  nice  woman,  who  never 
could  abide  faggots,  and  never  knew  where  Smithfield  was.  And 
then  for  logic  (you  must,  as  I  Ve  said  before,  look  in  the  dic- 
tionary for  hard  words), — logic,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of  religion. 
What's  logic  to  a  Protestant  isn't  logic  to  a  Catholic,  or  a 
Mahometan,  or  a  Chinese  !  In  the  same  way,  I  suppose  that  a 
straight  line  in  London  would  be  what  they  call  a  curve  in 
Dublin,  and  perhaps  a  whole  circle  at  Canton.  And  then  for 
"geology"  and  *' anatomy."  The  Protestant  geologist  might 
make  the  earth  younger  or  older  than  it  really  is,  and  all  to  suit 
his  own  wicked  pmposes.  Again,  look  at  the  danger  of  having 
a  Protestant  lecturer  on  anatomy !  Why,  we  all  know,  that 
there  's  nothing  certain  in  anatomy ;  that  it 's  all  a  matter  of 
faith.  Thus,  if  a  Catholic  anatomist  lectured,  we  '11  say,  upon  the 
body  of  a  Protestant  pluralist,  he  might  out  of  blindness  declare 
that  the  said  body  never  had  a  single  atom  of  heart ;  that  such 
pluralists  always  lived  without  the  article.  While,  on  the  other 
side,  the  real  Protestant  lecturer,  discussing  on  the  self-same  corpus^ 
might  declare  that  it  was  all  heart,  like  a  smnmer  cabbage ! 
*•  Professors'  chairs  !"  When  I  read  these  things,  I  somehow  do- 
think  of  the  baby  chair  that  I  used  to  he  set  up  in  to  take  my 
meals,  with  a  stick  run  through  the  arms  to  keep  me  from> 
tumbling  out.     The  talk  is  so  childish  ! 

You  ask  me  about  your  pet,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Well,  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  have  just  suffered  what 's  called  his  **  charge. "" 
A  charge,  grandmother,  in  which  the  Bishop  generally  contriver 
to  put  in  a  lot  of  small  shot  to  pepper  ahout  him  right  and  left. 
As  usual,  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  himself ;  making  Exeter 
out  such  a  sofc,  gentle  person — such  a  lump  of  Christian  butter — 
that  in  this  hot  weather,  it 's  wonderful  he  hasn  t  melted  long 
ago.  Ha,  grandmother  !  what  a  lawyer  was  spoiled  in  that  bishop  ! 
What  a  brain  he  has  for  cobwebs !  How  he  drags  you  along 
through  sentence  after  sentence— every  one  a  dark  passage — 
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until  your  head  Bwima,  and  jmi  can't  see  your  finger  cloan  M)  y 
nose.  He  tulked  about  this  Puaeyite  stuff — this  play-acting  of 
the  Church — for  I  don't  know  how  long  ;  hut  whether  he  Tery 
much  hkes  it,  or  very  much  hates  it,  it's  more  tlion  any  cabmaa's 
liraioa  can  make  oat.  I  never  read  one  of  Eieter'fl  charges,  tlmt 
I  don't  think  of  a  sharp  lawyer  quite  spoiled — but  this  last  is  & 
greater  tangle  than  all.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  *•  the  AptM- 
tolical  Buccession,"  the  truth  of  which  he  said,  he  would  defezid. 
How  I  should  like  to  hear  hini  trace  himself — Henry  of  Bxet«r — 
vpTcards  !  He  then  came  to  the  new  Bill  that  was  to  take  the 
right  of  divorce  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church,  He  said,  "  Let 
the  Liberalimi  of  the  age  be  content  with  what  it  hod  alrendj 
achieved.  It  was  enough  for  one  generation,  that  men  aod  women 
might  he  coupled  together  in  a  Ecgistrar'a  office,  with  as  total  on 
absence  of  all  religious  BUDction,  as  if  one  huckster  were  coupled 
up  in  partnership  with  another."  Here  the  Bishop's  right  enon^, 
no  doubt.  For  if  the  Bishop's  court  loses  cases  of  divorce,  what 
lots  of  fees  go  from  them  to  the  mere  lawyers  !  A  wedding-ring 
and  a  heenoe  are  things  almost  dog-<heap  ;  but,  oh  grandmother ! 
what  a  lot  of  money  it  takes  to  break  that  ring — what  a  heap  of 
«aah  to  tear  up  the  licence :  atid  that  'a  the  reason  that  divorce, 
hke  green  peas  at  Christmas,  can  only  bo  aflbrdttd  by  the  ricb. 
Next  the  Bishop  had  a  fling  at  what  ho  called  "  the  unh^ipy 
beings  who  went  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  lecture  rooma."  He 
said  they  wanted  "  the  di.tcipline  of  the  heart  and  the  chastening 
influence  of  true  rehgion."  I 'm  an  ignorant  cabman,  gr&nd- 
mother :  but  if  so  many  "  miUions  "  as  the  Bishop  said,  want  thia, 
— I  must  ask  what  do  we  pay  the  Church  for  ?  If  so  many  of  OS 
are  no  better,  as  Ejteter  said,  than  "  any  of  the  wildest  savages 
who  devoured  one  another  in  New  Zealand,"  for  what,  in  the  nam« 
of  poimds,  shilhnga,  and  pence,  do  we  pay  Church  rates?  Whj 
don't  the  BiabopE  and  the  high  preachers  of  the  church  come 
among  as  ?  Why,  thinking  of  the  "Apostolical  succeeaioa," 
they  oopy  more  than  they  do,  the  fishermen  and  tent-makeni  H 
are  their  forefathers  ?  I  can't  help  asking  this  ;  though,  aHlH 
1  know  I  'ra  an  ignorant  cabman. 

The  Bishop,  however,  after  scolding  a  good  deal,  tried  to  ■ 
mildly  and  like  a  Christian.     I  've  read  at  some  book-stall  (Am 
Indian  leaf.     One  aide  of  it  acta  as  a  blister :  then  take  iti^^ 
turn  it,  and  the  other  side  serves  for  the  salve.     The  I 
Exeter,  to  my  mind,  always  tries  to  make  bis  charge  a  leaf  of  9 
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'flort :  though  I  must  say  it,  one  side  is  generally  stronger  than 
the  other — better  for  blistering  than  healing.  So  no  more  from 
jour  affectionate  grandson, 

JuNirER  HEDaEHOG. 


Letter  XVII. — To  Micbasl  Hedgehog,  at  Hong  Kong. 

Deab  Brother, — You  '11  be  glad  to  hear  that  at  last  Ministers 
have  rememhered  there  's  such  a  man  in  the  world  as  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  The  Queen  has  sent  her  compliments  to  Parliament, 
commanding  a  pension  for  him.  We  Ve  given  him  15007.  a  year 
for  life  ;  to  my  mind,  a  shabby  sum.  La  !  Michael,  only  think 
how  those  Six  Clerks  of  Chancery-lane  with  their  thousands  a  year 
— ^the  chaps  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  play  tricks  with  what 
they  call  equity — only  think  of  'em,  retired  with  a  pension,  every 
one  of  'em  living  hke  a  pot-hellied  mouse  in  a  ripe  Stilton  !  How 
they  must  turn  up  their  noses  at  poor  Sir  Henry  !  He  has  opened, 
I  may  say,  a  new  world,  for  rivers  of  gold  to  flow  out  of  it  into  the 
banks  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  I  can't  tell  where. 
And  he  gets  1500?.  a  year  !  I  think  we  gave  something  more 
than  that  to  Lord  Keane  for  blowing  up  a  pair  of  gates.  But 
then  folks  turn  a  better  penny  upon  war  than  peace.  Blood  and 
fire,  and  misery  of  all  kinds,  are  more  profitable  than  treaties  of 
trade,  no  matter  how  glorious.  The  sword — the  bloodier  the 
better  too— weighs  down  the  goose-quill ;  however.  Sir  Henry 
has  a  reward  of  some  sort,  and  I  'm  heartily  glad  of  it.  May  he 
live  a  hundred  years,  and  his  heart  be  as  green  as  laurel,  when  his 
head's  as  white  as  cotton  ! 

But  I  'm  coming  to  another  part  of  the  business.  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  who  after  all  has  not  lost  his  speech  as  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed,  lifted  up  his  voice  for  Sir  Henry.  What  do  you 
think  he  said  ?  **  If  he  (Sir  Henry,  mind)  were  refused  the 
reward  now  asked  the  result  would  be  this  :  he  was  only  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, although  he  had  the  brevet  of  major-general,  and 
he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  England  ;  he  could  not  live  here.^*  At 
this,  the  house  cheered.  And  I  'm  afraid,  Mike,  that  Hobhouse 
spoke  the  real  truth.  As  I  'm  an  honest  cabman  who  never  takes 
less  than  his  fare,  if  I  didn't  blush  like  a  poppy  when  I  read  this. 
Why,  what  a  shabby,  mean,  outside  set  of  folks  we  must  be ! 
Supposing  Sir  Henry  had  not  got  this  pension ;  supposing  that, 
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granting  to  stay  in  England,  lie  liad  lived  in  a  smallish  hoti^e — ba^ 
not  giTeo  grand  parties — hut,  content  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  things  ha  had  done, — he  had  jogged  on  plainly,  and  humUy! 
Would  folka  have  looked  down  upon  him?  Would  the  lucky 
do-nothings,  born  to  their  tens  of  thousands  a  year,  hnye  forgotten 
all  about  the  Chinese  peace  and  ransom,  and  tremendous  trada 
opened  by  Sir  Henry,  unless  they  saw  him  in  a  crack  carriage, 
and  knew  that  he  lived  in  a  iirst-rate  mansion  ?  Wouldn't  it  have 
heen  enough  for  them  to  know  that  a  great  and  good  head — one 
of  the  heads  that  rule  the  world,  though  the  world  won't  acknow- 
ledge it,  at  least  until  the  aforesaid  head  may  be  rolled  about  by 
boys  in  the  churchyard — that  such  a  head  bad  all  its  laurels  about 
it,  even  though  Eometimes  it  went  under  a  cotton  umbrella  ? 
Wouldn't  they  hove  acknowledged  this  ?  No,  Michael ;  no,  no, 
no!  The  great  man,  in  the  eyes  of  our  English  world,  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  smallncss  of  his  income. 

Pull  down  Apsley-house,  deprive  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his 
fortune.  Let  him  for  three  months  be  seen  as  a  general,  living  at 
It  club  upon  nothing  but  his  half-pay,  and  it's  my  belief  that  in 
three  months  after  that  some  folks  would  more  than  doubt  whether 
he  ever  won  Waterloo. 

I  once  read  of  a  Roman,  called  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called 
from  his  turnips  to  save  his  country.  What  a  small  fellow  he'd 
have  seemed  among  us!  We  never  could  have  understood  a  hero 
upon  turnips  alone.  No ;  with  us,  Cincinnatus  must  have  had  a 
fine  leg  of  South-down  to  his  vegetables,  butter  and  capers,  and 
above  all  things,  a  ailver  fork. 

I  'm  called  for  a  fare,  so  jours  In  haste, 

JUKIPER  IIeduehoo. 

P.  S.  I  don't  know  whether  ynull  care  much  about  the  nen 
at  Hong  Kong,  but  here  we  shall  have  a  tidy  hay  bc 
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THE   BLIND    BEGOAR; 

OR, 

THE  GREAT  UNPAID. 


A  TRAVELLER  near  a  crossing, 
An  old  Blind  Beggar  passing, 

Heard  him  bewail 

And  tell  his  tale, 
In  hoarse  sad  voice  discoursing. 

"  Pity  the  poor  afflicted, 
Old,  hungry  and  dejected  : — 
My  king  I  serv'd — 
And  I  'm  half  starv'd  :— 
My  countiy  I  protected. 

"  But  I  have  got  no  pension, 
Nor  great  man's  good  intention, 

And  blind  I  am 
.  As  a  dead  ram — 
No  fraud — no  foul  invention. 

"  A  few  steps  on,  you  'U  find,  sir, 
A  rascal  who 's  not  blind,  sir  ; 

He  sees — ^'tis  true — 

As  well  as  you — 
Give  nothing  to  him,  mind  sir  ! 

'^  The  sun  I  cannot  see,  sir, 
More  than  a  pin  or  pea,  sir  ; 
0,  recognize 
With  all  your  eyes. 
The  genuine  blind  in  me,  sir  ! 
HO.  Vn. — ^TOL.  II.  P 
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"  Before  him — ^long,  long  since,  sir, 
I  was  as  blind  as  a  prince,  sir  ! 

Let  him  think  by  his  slate, 

Of  one  thousand,  eight 
Hundred  and  twenty— and  wince,  sir  l" 

"  What  if  I  had  no  mind,  sir, 
To  work  of  any  kind,  sir. 

Nor  sword  nor  spade. 

Toil,  art,  and  trade — 
Ha'nt  I  been  twenty  years  blind,  sir  ? 

"  Ha ! — chink  !— d  'ye  give  the  impostor 
Some  money  !    May  disaster 

Beggar  the  king — 

My  country  bring 
More  wars — ^and  taxes  faster ! 

"/am  the  real  blind  man. 
And  nowhere  can  you  find  man 

More  blind  than  I — 

God's  curses  fly 
Like  ravens  on  the  wind  man  ! 

"  And  God  protects  the  blind  man — 
The  genuine,  real  blind  man — 

As  for  that  thief 

With  eyes — may  grief 
Consume  him.    /  am  the  blind  man  ! 

"  Give  money  to  that  base  toad 
Because  a  lie  his  face  shew'd  ! 

'Tis  I,  you'll  find 

Am  the  great  blind — 
The  noted  man  of  this  road  ! 

"  Mine  is  a  total  blindness 
That  sees  no  human  kindness  : 

Nought  good  or  wise 

Comes  to  my  eyes  ; 
In  what  court  could  you  find  less  ? 
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"  But  what  'a  the  use  of  being 
Perfectly  blind,  when  seeing 

Gets  a  reward ! 

This  is  danin'd  hard ! 
With  'old  times'  not  agreeing, 

"  My  blindness  is  perfection ; 
It  shuts  out  all  reflection — 

Save  that  I  wait 

At  heaven's  dark  gate 
For  crowns  at  my  selection. 

"  For  God  elects  the  blind  man ! 
The  genuine,  real  blind  man ! 

As  for  that  thief 

With  eyes,  may  grief 
Consume  him !  /am  the  blind  man  ! " 

And  now  tum'd  back  the  Traveller : 
Said  he,  "  Your  stick 's  a  graveller — 

You  'd  knock  down  all, 

Friends,  foes,  great,  small-— 
But,  here — ^take  this  '  unraveller  I ' 


"  'Tis  gold.    Your  dark  condition- 
Night  without  intermission, 

Touches  my  heart — 

Though,  for  your  part, 
Ne'er  was  a  worse  petition. 

"  Bigots,  knaves,  idlers,  mummers, 
Who  want  all  seasons  summers. 

Proud  to  be  blind 

In  eyes  and  mind. 
Are  self-love's  loudest  drummers." 


R,  H.  Hi 
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Wliiit  n  pitio  is  it  lo  SM  a  proptr  genllenran  to  have  i 
neuk  that  lie  unnot  look  bockmid.  Yet  oo  better  i>  lie  whs  cannat  Me 
bcbind  him  the  BCliona  wbii:li  long  ilaoe  mere  pciToniied.  Hletnry  miJcttb  ■ 
jomig  nun  to  be  old,  witbDUt  eitber  wrinhlea  or  gie;  bain ;  pririlcfpng  lijm 
with  ihfl  eipcrieniw  of  age,  vilhuut  cither  iLe  iafinnitira  or  ineonveniencci 
thei'ei>f.  Yen,  it  oot  audy  makatli  thiiig«  past,  preietit ;  but  inul^leth  ime  lo 
iubIhj  a  rationsll  cQiijectu™  uf  tilings  to  come.  For  tbi>  world  offbrdeth.  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  tke  mme  leuK  wh«rdn  we  call  it  a 'new  mwn.,"  wUieb  a 
the  old  one  in  another  ihapc,  nnd  jet  no  othor  tbsji  -wb*!  tad  been  formal; 
Old  nctiinn    return  again,  furtjislu'd  over  wiib  >omo  new  and  different 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 
irENUT    THE   rinST,    BUBNAMED  THE  SCOOLAR. 


1100^1135.  Robert  of  Gloucester  telU  us,  that,  a 
chareofJ-buraer  coiivejed  to  Winchester  the  body  of  the  i 
a  trail  of  blood,  whith  '  well'd  to  ground  '  from  the 
burden  of  his  cart,  marked  the  road  he  had  takeu,  Then,  as  that 
autuffln  eTetiiDg  fast  closed  !□,  there  passed  by  the  same  road, 
within  brief  minutes  of  each  other,  two  parties  of  mounted  knights. 
They  were  spurring  their  horses  to  a  fiery  speed,  but  no  longer 
is  the  chase  of  deer.     The  race  was  for  a  throne. 

Henry,  the  brother  of  Rufua  aad  the  Conqueror's  youngest  aon, 
stood  first  before  the  gate  of  the  Royal  Tre^ury  at  Winchester. 
The  crown  gold  and  jevfels  were  iu  that  age,  as  they  have  been 
since,  no  indifferent  help  to  tlie  crown  ;  and  as  Henry  loudly  de- 
manded entrance,  William  dc  Breteuit  and  his  party  arrived  upon 
the  scene.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Treasm'y ;  and  ns  the  sou  of  the 
Conqueror's  oldest  friend  had  declared  for  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
queror's elder  son.  'You  and  I,'  he  said  to  Henry,  'ought  to 
'  remember  the  faith  we  have  pledged  to  your  brother,  Duke 
'  Robert ;  he  baa  receiTed  our  oath  of  homage,  and  i ' 
'present  he  has  a  right  to  this  money,'  But  Henry 
sword,  and,  striking  against  the  gate  amid  the  cheering 
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.nd  absent  V^^^ 
inry  drew^^^^H 
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followers,  refused  further  answer.  Upon  this  Breteuil,  seconded 
hut  feehly,  withdrew. 

With  the  next  morning's  sunrise,  Henry  was  proclaimed  king 
through  the  streets  of  Winchester,  and,  leaving  the  hishopric  of 
the  city  with  Henry  Giffard,  a  strong  adherent,  mounted  his  horse 
for  London.  He  found  the  Great  Council  in  consultation  on  his 
Arrival ;  and  his  claim  encountered  no  opposition.  The  present 
providing  of  good  swords,  says  an  old  writer,  is  more  essential  to 
«  Norman  coronation  than  the  long  preparing  of  fine  clothes  ;  and 
on  the  third  day  from  the  death  of  Rufus,  Henry  was  crowned  at 
Westminster.  In  the  exile  of  Anselm,  and  the  vacancy  of  the 
other  archiepiscopal  see.  Bishop  Maurice  of  London  performed 
the  ceremony ;  in  strict  accordance,  we  are  carefully  told  hy  the 
chroniclers,  with  the  usage  observed  at  the  crownings  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings. 

The  words  pass  for  mere  words  of  course,  beside  the  record  of 
an  act  of  usurpation  ;  but  in  other  circimistances,  casually  named 
by  the  same  authorities,  may  be  read  what  seems  to  throw  a  cer- 
tain shadow  of  elective  right  around  the  coronation  of  Henry  the 
Scholar. 

Henry,  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  had  been  bom  at  Selby,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  father's  reign ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  both  Norman  and  Saxon  chroniclers,  that  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed, in  Winchester  and  in  London,  his  friends  took  care  to 
inform  the  assembled  crowds  that  the  new  king  was  an  Englishman, 
not  a  Norman  ;  and  some  partizans  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
citizens,  that  in  the  only  son  of  the  Conqueror  born  after  the  Con- 
quest, in  the  land  of  his  father's  adoption,  they  should  recognise 
the  only  legitimate  heir  to  the  English  throne.  There,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Saxon  jerkin  is  left  to  rub  more  freely  against 
the  Norman  hauberk.  There,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  we 
have  a  wholesome  glimpse  of  the  People.  Even  the  partizan 
statement  of  a  contemporary  writer,  that  it  was  but  on  the  strict 
condition  of  Henry's  oath  (*  to  God  and  the  people,  at  the  high 
iJtar  at  Westminster')  to  annul  unrighteous  laws,  the  crown  had 
been  placed  upon  his  head, — ^is  not  unwarranted  by  the  first  act 
of  the  reign.  Nor  could  Henry  better  have  shown  his  so-called 
*  scholarship,'  than  by  affecting  to  make  his  own  interest,  as 
early  as  was  possible^  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

On  the  day  after  his  coronation  (so  rapidly  had  the  active  Norman 
lawyers  seconded  his  desire),  there  was  issued  to  the  various  public 
jdaoes,  and  subseguentlj  deposited  in  Aie  pT\xic\^«X  mQti'Qii^Wv^i^k  ^ 
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the  >arioua  counties,  what  was  called  his  Charter  of  Liberties.  Tfee 
liietorians  describe  this  charter  from  existing  documents,  which 
they  BuppoBD  to  embody  its  conditions ;  hut  it  seems  clear  that 
they  thua  loBe  eight  of  provioiona  which  certainly  formed  part  of 
it,  and  made  it  chiefly  welcome  to  the  people.  But  before  1  refer 
to  these,  what  remains  of  it  may  be  briedy  stated.  It  is  not  & 
little,  though  it  is  not  all. 

Representing  himself  crowned  hy  the  mercy  of  God  and  by  tie 
common  consent  of  the  barona  of  the  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  would  not,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  sell  the 
Tacant  benefices  of  the  church,  nor  let  them  out  to  farm,  nor  retain 
them  in  his  own  possession  for  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer,  nor 
raise  taxes  on  their  tenants.  To  all  his  barons  and  immediate  Tos- 
bbIb, — instructing  and  requiring  them  to  make  the  same  eoncessioa 
to  the  vassals  tliat  held  of  them,— he  granted  the  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  property  by  will  ;  freed  them  from  some  of  the 
most  onerous  and  unreasonable  burdens  of  Reliefs,  Wardships,  and 
Marriages  ;  ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  the  peace  anel 
other  delinquencies,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  penalties  should  be 
restored  and  acted  on  ;  forgoTO  fines  due  to  the  exchequer,  and 
pecuniary  mulcts  for  murder  committed  before  his  coronation  ;  and 
promised  his  mihtary  tenants  exemption  from  taxes  and  burtfaens 
on  their  demesne  lands.  Then,  in  memorable  phrase,  which 
pi'ores  that  the  legislation  of  the  Conqueror  had  not  been  that 
curse  which  it  is  called  hy  many  of  the  chroniclers,  he  gave  a 
pledge  to  the  nation  at  large  that  ho  would  levy  no  moneyage 
which  had  not  been  paid  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  that  he  would 
put  in  force  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  his  father  had 
amended  and  piibUsh«d  thew.  ('  Legem  regis  Edvardi  vobis  reddo 
'  cum  iUia  emendationihus  quibus  earn  pater  mens  emendavit  atta- 
'  ailio  baronum  suorum.')  What  those  laws  precisely  were  has 
bafiled  antiquarians.  Probably  they  were  but  that  traditional  fligh 
for  the  '  good  old  times  '  of  the  past,  with  which  every  age  is  ofit 
to  compare  the  burdens  of  the  present. 

Suffice  it  they  meant  generally  redress  of  grievances,  and  tbott 
in  this  charter,  redress  was  largely  promised.  More  largely  than 
may  now  bo  recorded,  as  I  have  said :  for  when  the  barons  of 
a  later  age  were  in  treaty  for  the  Great  Charter,  Langton  suddenly 
wirolled  before  them  this  charter  of  Henry,  and  mode  it  the  baus 
of  their  claims.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  copy  then  in 
"-iateuce;  so  assiduous  Henry  e  officers  had  been,  in  the  latter  and 
secure  years  of  his  reign,  to  obUterate  his  forced  dopcndancs 
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on  the  people  at  the  outset  of  his  usurpation.  But  he  could  not 
depress  the  people  for  his  pleasure,  as  he  had  raised  them  for  his 
gain.  He  could  not  grant  such  a  charter  as  this,  and  resume  it 
as  a  waste  piece  of  parchment.  The  provisions  of  which  men  had 
lost  the  memory,  and  were  thought  to  have  lost  the  record,  re- 
appeared at  the  time  of  vital  need  ;  and,  the  theft  of  a  people's 
liberties  confessed,  the  prince  into  whose  violent  keeping  they  had 
fallen  was  made  subject  to  a  sharp  responsibility.  In  truth,  we 
read  history  as  imperfectly  as  we  write  it.  Beneath  that  surface 
to  which  we  too  commonly  suffer  ourselves  to  be  restricted  by  the 
obscurity  of  imperfect  records,  there  lies  rich  material  to  be  yet 
brought  to  light,  by  patient  thought  and  sound  reflection.  Con- 
ceding to  the  early  chroniclers  their  particular  cases  of  oppression, 
and  subjection,  and  intolerable  wrong, — ^let  us  well  assure  ourselves 
that  these  things  will  not  be  borne  for  any  length  of  time  by  an 
entire  and  numerous  people.  If  ever  rulers  might  have  hoped  to 
measure  their  rights  and  immunities  by  the  length  and  temper  of 
their  swords,  it  should  have  been  these  early  Norman  princes  :  yei 
at  every  turn  in  their  story,  at  every  slight  and  varying  casualty 
in  their  chequered  fortunes,  they  owe  their  safety  to  the  flinging 
down  their  spoil.  A  something,  which  under  various  names  still 
seems  to  represent  The  People,  is  still  and  ever  upon  their  track  ; 
and  thus,  over  even  our  rudest  and  most  unprofitable  history,  there 
lies  at  least  the  shadow  of  that  substance  which  fills  our  later 
and  nobler  annals. 

Henry  added  to  his  Charter  (Lord  Lyttelton  had  made  close 
inquiry  into  it,  I  may  add,  and  pronounced  it  'more  advantageous 
to  liberty  than  Magna  Charta  itself  ')  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
retention  of  the  royal  forest  and  the  fierce  forest  laws.  He  kept 
them,  he  said,  under  guidance  of  the  advice  and  with  the  con- 
sent  of  his  barons  :  but  he  threw  in,  by  way  of  additional  boon, 
a  valuable  local  charter  for  London,  in  which,  among  other  pri* 
vilegeSy  was  the  liberty  to  hunt  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  curtail,  for  public  and  politic  considerations, 
privities  and  enjoyments  of  his  own.  He  had  himself  counted  first 
isiong  the  revellers  at  the  court  of  Rufus.  The  worst  '  efloe^ 
Bunati '  of  them  all  had  been  outstripped  by  Henry,  in  the  peak 
flf  Us  shoes,  and  the  length  of  his  hair  ;  and  tunic  had  never 
deeper  sleeves  than  his,  nor  mantle  a  longer  train.  But  grave 
abmtions  might  now  be  observed.  He  put  away  from  him  the 
HaooB  mistresses  who  had  already  borne  him  fifteen  u^Vaxcv^SL 
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children,   and  announced  to  his   prelatoB   and   barons   that  lie 
thouglit  it  right  to  marry. 

Let  the  Saxon  chronicler  describe  his  popular  choice.  It  wbs 
'itfuud.  daughter  of  Malcohn,  King  of  Scots,  and  of  Margaret, 
'  the  good  Queen,  llie  relative  of  King  Edward,  and  of  the  right 
'tlDglj  heir  of  England  ;'  and  it  was  plainly  the  neeeasity  to 
fortify  his  throne  and  his  BucceBsion,  which  htkil  turned  the 
Norman's  thoughts  to  this  Saxon  princess,  the  nieeo  of  the  last 
legitimate  heir  to  the  native  monarchy.  '  Oh,  most  nohte  and 
■fair  among  women,"  said  her  Ba:ion  counsellors,  when  she 
■would  have  declined  the  eutt  of  Henry.  '  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
'  restore  the  ancient  honoiu-  of  England,  and  be  a  pledge  of  recon- 
'  cihation  and  friendship  ;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  iu  this  refiieal, 
•  the  enmity  between  the  two  races  will  be  everlasting,  and  the 
"  shedding  of  human  blood  know  no  end.'     She  yielded. 

But  other  objections  rose  with  the  surrender  of  her?.     Many  a 
Norman  captain  had  wistfully  looked  to  this  fair  prize  :  already 
had  her  hand  been  solicited  by  Alan  of  Richmond  and  William 
Warrenue  of  Surrey  ;  and   what  would  have  strengthened  the    i 
baronage  against  the  throne,  was  now   to  help   the   king  to  inde- 
pendence of  the  barons.     They  took  objection  through  the  church. 
The  princess,  they  said,  had  worn  the  veil,  and  by  theecelesiastieal 
«anons  vras  no  longer  at  liberty  to  marry.     A  synod  of  prelates 
was  called,  and  the  case,  after  solemn  argument,  decided  in  faroor    ■ 
■of  Henry,  by  tho  precedent  of  a  former  decision  by  Lanfranc.    . 
The  princess  had  occasionally  worn  the  veil,  and  frequented  nuns'    I 
society  ;  hut  always  in  strict  obedienee  to  her  aunt  tlie  abbess  -ctf 
Wilton,  nerer  but  against  her  own  desire,  and  solely  for  protection 
of  her  chastity  from  the  possibility  of  Norman  outrage.      Anaehn 
reached  England  in  time  for  the  synod  ;  explained  t)ie  grounds    i 
of  its  judgment  to  several  assemblages  in  the  city  ;  and  afterwards    | 
married  tho  Saxon  to  the  Norman,  amidst  much  popular  rejoicinj^.    , 

E      The  marriage  day  was  on  the  11th  of  Novemher,]|(IO  ;  andita   j 
ifesiJvo  shouts  might  have  mingled  with  the  more  elevated  oriai  of 
^relcome  and  enthusiasm,  which  just  now  rang  throughout  the  COa-   I 
■tinent  on  the  return  of  celebrated  crusaders.     The  First  Crusade,    | 
begim  three  years  before,  had  ended  with  the  foil   of  JeruBalenl, 
and  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  tjie  crown  of  the  Holy 
City. 
It  was  a  memorable  incident  in  history,  thai  Flrat  Crusade  ;  and 
Ihough  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  Rufus  had  for  a  time  checked  its 
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gfx>wth  in  England,  it  imperceptibly  won  its  waj  to  recognition, 
and   brought  with   it   mighty   influences  for  evil  and  for  good. 
Where,  indeed,  in  any  such  series  of  events  or  institutions  as  t^  -  ■»© 
it  engendered,  however  rude  their  origin  or  fierce  the  tempoi  oi 
their  exercise,  may  we  not  with  diligent  search  find  elements 
of  good,  and  lessons  applicable  to  better  times  ?    Voltaire's  clear 
intdlect  had  assuredly  not  penetrated  all  the  truth,  when  he  called 
the  crusaders  cut-throat  vagabonds,  animated  but  by  the  hope  of 
]dimder  and  the  love  of  blood.    What  there  was  of  merit  in  the 
feudal  institutions,  had  here  at  any  rate  taken  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  character ;  and   the  fantastical  chivalric   exaggerations 
whioh  were  destined  to  spring  out  of  it,  abated  the  ferocity  and 
lessened  the  injustice  of  mere  military  feudalism.     A  troubadour 
of  the  centnry  now  begun,  called  Jerusalem  a  fief  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  in  the  expression  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  crusader's 
aense  of  his  bond  and  his  vassalage  to  the  Son  of  God.    To  his 
fancy,  he  was  now  firmly  establishing  a  reciprocity  of  Obedience 
and  Protection  between  himself  and  heaven.     Nor,  judging  him 
by  the  temper  and  resources  of  his  time,  will  it  be  just  to  call  this 
a  fancy   altogether   vain.     The  fine-hearted  old  preacher   may 
JQBtly  feel  that  to  connect  any  special  locality  with  religion  is  to 
lower  it ;  and  may  tell  us  that  the  angel  sent  the  women  away 
from  looking  into  the  sepulchre,  with  the  divine  words  He  is  risen. 
He  is  not  here.     But  with  even  all  her  later  advantages  from 
progress  and  civilisation,  has  Religion  yet   shown   the    entirely 
gracious  heart  to  which  all  places  are  alike  Jerusalem  ?     Has  she 
yet  declared,  that  wherever  the  spirit  of  Christ  abides,  God  may 
as  well  and  as  acceptably  be  worshipped  ?     And  by  her  tender 
and  mild  example,  may  the  fierce  old  crusader  indeed  stand  finally 
lebnked? 

He  did  not  begin  the  offensive,  it  should  in  fairness  be  added. 
The  struggle,  which  took  the  later  form  of  a  lust  of  conquest,  had 
began  in  a  defensive  effort  to  have  free  passage  to  the  Holy 
flepnlchre.  It  was  a  right  the  Arabs  had  guaranteed  to  Europe, 
ibr  the  good  Haroun  Al  Raschid  had  even  forwarded  to  Charle- 
magne the  keys  of  the  Saviour's  tomb.  But  with  the  conquest 
and  dynasty  of  the  Turks  there  began  a  general  plunder  of  the 
ciraYans  of  pilgrims  ;  and  those  Armies  of  the  Lord,  as  they  were 
called,  were  everywhere  scattered  and  overthrown.  Then  at  last 
Iffoke  forth  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade,  and  Peter  the 
Bennit  recited  insults  offered  to  the  Saviour  till  the  frantic  shoutft 
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r  le  Volt  drafted  off  more  terrible  Annies  to  His  s 
itii  confidence  to  attack  the  enemies  of  God  '.  The  cause  of 
labours  will  be  charity  ;  the  wages  of  charity  will  he  the 
•avour  of  God  ;  the  favour  of  God  ia  followed  hj  eternal  life. 
'  Go,  and  employ  in  noble  warfare  that  valour  and  sagacity  which 
'  you  waato  in  civil  broils.  Do  jou  fear  death  ?  Death  hastens 
'  the  entry  of  the  good  into  their  country.  Death  hinders  the 
'  ungodly  from  adding  to  hia  wiokedneas  !' 

Marvellous  was  the  wide  response  :  not  limited  to  the  religious, 
the  knightly,  or  the  far-famed  warrior.  The  ungodly  and  the  good 
answered  alike  ;  and  the  robber  and  murderer,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  saint  and  eremite,  displayed  the  red  cross  npon  his  shoulder. 
So  the  debtor  took  acquittance  of  his  debts,  and  the  servant  of  his 
fiervices.  The  thief  escaped  the  gallows  by  the  way  of  the  cross,; 
the  adnlterer  did  penance  in  his  armour ;  and  the  devil's  Black 
Guard,  to  uao  the  quaint  expression  of  Fuller,  became  God's 
soldiers. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  aids  to  the  higher  motive  of  Enthu- 
siasm. There  was  the  active  impulse  of  a  thirst  for  cbauge. 
Wlicre  the  monk  failed  of  leal,  there  wua  weariness  of  tbo 
monotony  of  his  cloister  ;  where  the  peasant  could  but  reckon  on 
wretchedness  and  death,  there  was  at  leaat  the  comfort  tfl  dio 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Wives  sent  their  husbands  from  them, 
or  travelled  with  their  children  on  the  way  ;  and  whole  troops 
would  set  forth  from  towns  and  villages,  ignorant  of  the  very 
whereabout  of  Palestine,  or  through  what  countries  they  should 
reach  it !  Most  affecting  are  the  records  of  such  adventure, 
though  little  noted  in  the  songs  of  troubadours,  or  beside  the 
dazzling  achievements  of  knights.  Since  the  Turks  seized  Asia 
Minor,  the  pilgrims  had  found  their  way  by  sea,  and  land- 
tracks  had  fallen  into  oblivion  :  yet  along  the  French  frontier 
might  be  seen  whole  families  setting  forth  upon  the  hopeless  yot 
hopeful  journey,  ia  their  slow  carts  with  iron-shod  o.\en,  and  with 
children's  eager  cries  at  every  town  or  fortress — Is  tiiat  /era- 
talem  ? 

Such  a  spirit  could  not  be  called  forth  without  enduring  results 
of  some  kind  ;  and  large  evil,  doubtless,  dashed  and  obscured 
the  good.  Millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed  i  tbo  temporal  power 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Popedom  was  enormously  in- 
creased ;  and  religious  wars  and  persecutions  followed  in  a  frigfat-  ^ 
fill  train.     But,  on  the  whole,  there  was  n  balance  of  adrant  " 
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tm!on  of  different  countries  in  a  comnjoii  object  Iind  a  tendency 
to  dissipnto  many  narron*  hindruncoH  to  a  common  civilisntion  ; 
tlie  intercourse  of  eiistem  and  western  nations  gradually  introduced 
lai^r  and    more  humane  views  into  religion,  as   well  i 
goTernment ;  by  the  pecuniary  oloima  on  the  feudal  chiefs 
))ecame  more  widely  extended,  and  there  was  gradual,  but  sure 
encroachment,  on  the  dominion  of  feudalism  ;  theenrichment  of  the 
porta  of  Italy  by  large  and  sudden  avenues  to  trade  became 
a  most  important  element  in  the  advance  to  a  higher  and  more 
refined  system  of  society ;  and  through  the  wandering  paths  of 
Troubadour  or  Dominican,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Literati 
of  natioDB. 

80  much  digression  here  will  bo  for^ven  roe,  when  these  infU 
encea   are   seen  in  silent,   but  continuous   action,    through 
subsequent  course  of  this  History, 

Robert  of  Normandy's  sluggish  and  careless  nature  bad  h 
stirred  to  temporary  greatness  in  the  wars  of  this  First  Crusi 
Me  had  done  important  service  at  Nice,  Dorylaium,  and  Antioch  5; 
and  shared  with  Godfrey  the  praise  of  the  most  daring  prowess 
the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  For,  while  Godfrey  had  divided  the 
body  of  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the  opposite  haimch  with  one 
ttroke  of  his  sword,  a  single  descent  of  Bobert's  falchluu  was 
seen  to  cleave  the  head  and  armour  of  an  in£del  adversary  from 
the  brain  to  tlie  breast.  But,  on  his  return  to  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Crusade,  his  easy  and  indolent  temper  also  returned. 
Love  and  idleness  engaged  him,  while  the  crown  which  priori^, 
of  lurtli  and  the  stipulation  of  treaties  declared  to  be  Lis,  wr"' 
soiled  by  his  yonger  brother  ;  and.  though  he  declared  he 
liut  postponing  his  claim  to  his  EugUsh  throne,  and  meant  one 
to  enforce  it,  Ralf  Flambard,  escaping  from  England,  found  him 
Mcupied  with  nothing  hut  the  most  joyous  revelries  ;  showing  off 
a  newly-married  Italian  wife  to  his  Nonnau  subjects,  and  spend- 
ing her  large  fortune  in  pageants  and  festivity.  But  the  unpopular 
minister  of  Rufiis  had  come  to  justify  his  name,  anil  with  d^ttr- 
mg  torch  set  the  kingdom  again  into  a  blaze.  Tlu'own  into  the 
Tower  by  Henry,  he  had  escaped  by  means  of  a  rope,  sent  to  him 
in  &  pitcher  of  wine  ;  and  ot  hia  wily  counsel  on  the  state  of  Eng- 
tkad  and  the  divisions  of  the  Norman  barons,  Robert  suddenly 
imfkirled  his  standard  and  summoned  his  vassala. 

The  details  of  the  strife  which  followed  do  not  come  within  the 
prCtince  of  this  history.     The  principal  barons  who  declared  for 
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Bobni  wero  headed  by  Kobcrt  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  ShreWihnfJ"'! 
and  Arundel,  the  most  ferociuua  fuid  cruel  warrior  of  even  thai 
fitsco  time,^ — -and  campriBod  Kobei't  de  M&llett ;  Ivu  de  GreiitmesnU ; 
Wfirreniie,  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  William,  Earl  of  Morton  and  Gom- 
ivall  ;  Arnult  da  Montgomery  ;  Walter  Gifford  ;  and  Robert  de 
Pontofraft,  Henry  counted  for  liis  chief  supporter,  Robort  de 
Metlent,  his  chief  minister,  reputed  the  moat  wary  and  skilful 
politician  of  the  age  ;  and,  with  the  farther  aid  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  de  Redvora,  and  Robert  Fit* 
Ilamon,  placed  well-founded  and  well-anawered  reliance  on  the 
native  population,  and  drew  to  bis  side  moat  part  of  the  bishopB, 
whom  he  had  taken  ineane  to  conciliate.  Tiiere  were  seen  on 
either  hand,  throughout  the  struggle,  these  coutrastB  of  brutality 
and  gentleness,  of  entreme  barbarism  and  extreme  rofiuement, 
which  give  such  a  mingled  and  pecuUar  character  to  the  time ; 
while,  in  the  mere  personal  contrast  of  the  brothers,  our  pity  and 
sympathy  are  strongly  roused  for  Robert.  They  met  oa  one  oce»- 
sion  (then  no  unusual  circumstance  for  rival  leaders)  in  a  vaeant 
space  between  their  armies,  already  drawn  out  for  conflict ;  and 
while  they  held  brief  conference,  the  old  and  hooest  warrior,  Wil- 
liam of  Evrcox,  arrived  with  his  retainers.  '  I  ser^'ed  your  father 
'  faithfully,'  he  said,  addressing  the  brothers,  '  all  my  life.  I  have 
'  endeavoured  to  he  as  true  to  hia  heirs.  But  I  cannot  serve  two 
'  masters.  My  feudal  duty  must  be  single.  1  love  both  the  king 
'  and  the  duke  :  they  arc  both  the  sons  of  my  former  lord.  I  de- 
'  sire  to  respect  tliem  both,  hut  1  must  have  only  one  for  my  \egai 
■sovereign,'  Robert  paused  an  instant;  then  advanced,  took 
Erreux  by  the  band,  and  led  him  to  the  king. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  our  pity  and  sympathy,  a  more  ateni 
and  sober  feeling  asserts  itself.  Robert  lost  England,  and  deserved 
to  lose  it  ;  though  I  will  not  say,  could  a  better  man  have  been 
found,  that  Henry  deaerved  to  win.  He  was  of  a  temper  reaoLved 
and  inveterate  as  his  father ;  but  withal  cold  and  passionless, 
Ue  was  a  suspicious,  cruel,  and  treacherous  friend  ;  a  disaem- 
bling,  pitiless,  and  remorseless  adversary  ;  a  brother,  witliont  B 
touoh  of  kindness  or  affection  ;  but  not  an  unwise  or  imprudent 
king,  lie  was  no  slave  to  favourites  ;  no  idler  when  busi- 
ness awaited  him  ;  and  no  temporisor  with  injustice,  nnloas  the 
injustice  was  his  own.  '  Strong  man  lie  was,'  says  the  Saxtm 
cUronieler,  '  and  much  awe  there  was  of  him.  No  man  durst 
'  misdo  against  another  in  his  time.     Peace  he  made  to  n 
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'  to  deer.     Wlioso  bore  liis  burden  of  gold  and  silver,  durst  no 

*  man  say  to  him  nought  but  good. '  He  forced  the  barons  intoi 
hb  own  court  for  decision  of  their  disputes ;  kept  always,  after 
his  father's  and  his  brother's  example,  a  strong  and  wary  hand- 
upon  them  ;  and  in  any  danger  or  extremity  went  straight  to  the 
people,  with  liberal  compacts  and  wise  concessions.  The  latter  he 
mi^t  not  notice  nor  care  to  observe,  when  his  danger  passed ;  but 
they  are  edged  tools,  these  popular  compacts  and  concessions,  and 
hanily  so  safe  to  play  the  game  of  dissimulation  with,  as  a  friendly 
nod  or  smile  to  the  friend  you  would  betray.  '  Does  he  smile  anci 
'  speak  well  of  me  ?'  said  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  Henry 's- 
chief  juBticiariea.  '  Then  I  am  undone.  I  never  knew  him  praise 
'  a  man  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  ruin. '  The  Bishop  spoke 
truly,  as  he.  soon  bitterly  felt ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  so  to  deal 
with  a  people. 

The  siege  and  fight  of  Tenchebray,  at  the  close  of  1105,. 
delivered  Normandy  to  Henry,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
Conqueror's  deathbed.  '  This  battle  was  fought,  and  Normandy 
'  won,'  says  honest  Speed,  '  upon  Saturday,  being  the  Vigil  of 
<  St.  Michael,  even  the  same  day  forty  years  that  William  the 
'  Bastfljxl  set  foot  on  England's  shore  for  his  Conquest :  God  so 
'  di^ofling  it,  that  Normandy  should  be  subjected  to  England  that 

*  very  day,  wherein  England  was  subdued  to  Normandy. '  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Bobert,  and  from  that  hour  there  fell  a  blank 
upon  him  and  his  hapless  fortunes.  Henry  threw  him  into  prison 
at  Cardiff  Caatlc,  where  he  was  suffered  to  languish  twenty-nine 
years.  None  knew  the  reality  of  his  fate ;  but  when  scant 
reproach  was  made  to  Henry,  the  easy  smile  of  the  profound  dis- 
sembler left  little  doubt  of  the  worst.  '  1  have  not  imprisoned 
'  him  as  an  enemy,'  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  :  'but  I  have  placed 

*  him  in  a  royal  castle,  as  a  noble  stranger  broken  down  by  many 

*  troubles  ;  and  I  supply  him  abundantly  with  every  delicacy  and 

*  enjoyment.'  When  the  twenty-nine  years  had  passed,  and,i 
reluctant  to  approach  lum  as  every  other  friend  had  been.  Death 
at  last'  released  the  miserable  prisoner,  broken  down  by  more 
than  eighty  years  as  well  as  his  many  troubles, — it  was  found  that 
to  punish  an  eariy  effort  to  escape,  his  brother  had  ordered  hi& 
eyes  to  be  put  out. 

Meanwhile  Robertas  son,  a  rallying  point  for  still-surviving 
treason  and  discontent^  in  England  as  well  as  Normandy,  had  cost 
his  uncle  Henry  fifteen  anxious  years.     He  did  not  fight  the  last 
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battle  which  secured  the  investiture  of  the  Norman  duchy  to  Ms  ' 
own  Bon,  Prinoe  William,  until  1 120. 

Two  years  before, — leaving  him  this  son,  now  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  a  daughter  Matilda,  who  in  her  childhood  had  married 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  nnd  was  lately  become  a  widow, — his 
queen  had  died  in  the  retirement  where  her  last  twelve  years  were 
passed.  At  the  outset  of  her  marriage  she  seems  to  bare  had 
influence  with  Henry,  and  she  exerted  it  for  good  to  the  Saxon 
people ;  exacting  and  deserring  for  herself  and  her  consort  the 
Norman  sneer  of  '  Godrik  and  Godiva. '  She  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  chroniclers ;  and  they  describe  with  fervour  the  good 
works  she  did,  the  bridges  and  roads  she  huilt,  the  hos|Htals  sbe 
founded,  the  splendid  crosses  she  planted  in  the  highways  ;  and 
that,  such  were  her  rewards  to  minstrels,  every  poet  read  his 
verses  at  her  court,  and  shared  her  bounty.  Assuredly  her  name 
Btill  lives  embalmed  with  honour  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Giumars,  Beneoits.  and  Philippes  de  Thaun.  When  she  was  not 
engaged  in  devotion  or  benevolence,  it  was  her  amusement  or 
delight  to  listen  to  these  men  :  perhaps  to  enjoy,  from  the  lips  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  himself,  iko  wonderful  tales  of  Arthur  and 
bis  knights,  and  Merlin  and  bis  prophecies,  with  which  be  graced 
the  SUtory  of  Britain  which  ho  published  in  this  age  ;  perhaps 
to  wonder  at  Archbishop  Turpin's  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers  ;  or,  when  the  songs  of  the  French 
trouveres  were  done,  to  dehver  up  her  pleased  and  excited  fancy 
to  the  spells  and  enchantments,  the  dragons,  the  hippogriphs,  the 
giants,  and  all  tho  exhaustless  marvels  which  the  Crusaders  bad 
brought  into  Europe,  But  it  is  best  to  leave  her  memory  with 
the  quiet  epitaph  which  long  adorned  her  tomb  in  Westminster; 
that  she  was,  in  life  and  after  death,  '  ab  AngUs  vocata,  Molde 
the  Goode  Queene.' 

Back  upon  her  consort  there  was  donhtless  reflected  some  part 
of  her  taste  for  letters.  Otherwise  there  would  seem  a  less  sub- 
stantial claim  to  his  title  of  Pine  Scholar  (Beau-clerc)  than  to 
bis  nick-name  of  Deera-Foot,  which  in  his  days  of  early  poverty, 
wheu  following  the  chase  on  foot  for  lack  of  horse  or  dog,  a 
Norman  knight  bestowed  on  him.  He  probably  first  received  that 
scholarly  title,  indeed,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  poverty 
and  mean  expectation  at  his  outset  in  life.  Nol  expecting  a  crown 
(as  De  Foe  has  somewhere  sarcastically  said),  he  applied  himself 
to  hooks  !  and  a  small  collection  of  English  fables  in  tho  ^ 
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of  JQsop,  yfhich  at  any  rate  bore  his  name,  and  were  in  a  later 
age  translated  into  Norman  French,  is  said  to  belong  to  that 
early  time.  But  the  taste  does  not  seem  to  have  continued. 
Learning  or  piety  impressed  him  little  in  his  days  of  power.  The 
only  bishop  he  specially  patronised  was  one  famous  for  the  expe^ 
dition  with  which  he  could  celebrate  mass ;  and  while,  deferring  to 
the  usage  of  his  predecessors,  he  built  castles  and  palaces,  and 
endowed  wealthy  monasteries,  I  do  not  find  that  he  assisted  the 
laborious  efforts  of  the  good  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who,  fain  to 
be  content  with  the  accommodation  of  a  large  bam,  was  at  that 
time  expounding  (with  the  help  of  *  brother  Odo,  brother  Terric, 
brother  WUliam,  and  Master  Gilbert  *)  the  lessons  of  Priscian, 
Aristotle,  Quintilian,  and  the  Scriptures,  in  the  mean  little  town 
of  Cambridge. 

Still,  let  Henry  Beauclerc  have  the  advantage  of  what  is  said 
for  him  by  his  most  favourable  chronicler.     *  He  took  chief  plea- 

*  sure  to  reside  in  his  new  palace,  which  himself  built  at  Oxford, 

*  both  for  the  delight  he  had  in  learned  men  (himself  being  very 

*  learned),  and  for  the  vicinity  of  his  new  park  at  Woodstock,  which 
'  he  had  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  strange  beasts,  wherein  he  much 
'  delighted,  as  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  camels,  porcupines,  and  the 

*  like. '  There  was  only  this  danger  in  the  proximity  of  these 
likings  for  wild  beasts  and  learned  men,  that  he  fell  into  the  mis- 
take now  and  then  of  treating  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  when 
Luke  de  Barre,  a  knightly  poet  who  had  fought  against  him  (in  the 
war  brought  to  a  close  in  Normandy,  as  I  have  said,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  queen),  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  his  pre- 
sence, Henry  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  eyes.  Charles  the  Good, 
of  Flanders,  standing  by,  remonstrated  against  such  barbarous 
usage  of  a  knight  who  had  simply  fought  in  his  lord's  service. 
'  It  is  not  the  first  time,'  shouted  Henry, '  that  he  has  been  in  arms 
'  against  me.    But,  what  is  worse,  he  has  made  me  the  subject  of 

*  satire,  and  in  his  poems  has  held  me  up  to  the  derision  of  my 

*  enemies.  From  his  example  let  other  versifiers  learn  what  they 
'may  expect,  if  they  offend  the  King  of  England.'  And  as  the 
terrible  mandate  was  put  in  force,  the  wretched  troubadour  burst 
from  his  torturers,  and  in  a  paroxjsm  of  anguish  dashed  out  his 
brains  against  the  wall. 

Brief  time  passed  before  the  King  of  England  was  as  little  to 
be  envied  as  the  poor  murdered  Luke  de  Barre.  He  set  sail  for 
Bpgland  ;    and — one  ship  not  sufficing  to  contain  his  train  of 
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:  and  atteodaBts,  bis  conntloss  mistresses  aad  crowds  or 
natural  children — thei'e  followed  him,  in  a  secoad  ship,  his  son,  the 
Prince  WjUiam  ;  another  son  and  daughter,  illegitimate  ;  Iiis  niece 
and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Chester  ;  sixteen  other  noble  Udiea  ; 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.  That  second  ship  never  saw  the 
shore  again  ;  she  went,  after  striiing  a  rock,  aSioer  to  the  hottom  ; 
and  of  the  ttiree  hundred  persons  she  carried,  but  one,  a  hutcher 
of  Bouen,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  When  it  reached  England,  the 
common  people  are  said  to  have  rejoiced,  for  they  remembered 
this  passionate  Prince  William  to  have  eaid,  that  when  the  power 
was  his  be  wonld  yoke  them  like  oien.  ('  And  God  said,*  exclaims 
Henrj  of  Uuntingdon,  echoing  some  such  feeling,  '  it  sholl  not  be, 
'thou  impious  one ;  it  shall  not  be.  Aad  so  it  has  come  to  pass ;  that 
'  brow  has  worn  no  crown  of  gold,  hut  has  been  dashed  against  the 
'rooks  of  the  ocean,')  £ut  the  proudest  haron  of  the  court 
shrank  from  bearing  such  tidings  to  the  king.  The  dire  duty 
was  Ipft,  we  are  told,  to  'a  little  boj.'  The  king  sank  down 
upon  his  bed,  as  in  a  swoon.  He  was  with  difficulty  reEiored,  and, 
though  he  lired  and  reigned  fifteen  years  after  this,  lie  is  said 
never  to  have  smiled  again. 

The  solfish  dissembler  was  struck  at  lost,  and  to  the  very  ootb 
of  his  selfishness.  His  family  hopes  of  aggrajidizement  were 
gone  :  his  continental  projects  were  of  no  avail :  all  he  had 
sacrificed  ao  much  to  win,  hod  slipped  his  grasp  in  an  instant. 
Every  grand  scheme  had  perished  with  his  son  ;  and  the  rest 
ef  his  life  was  but  the  nnavaiiing  effort  to  patch  up  miscraUe 
substitutes.  His  first  step  was  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage ;  but  though  Adelnis  of  Louvain  was  young  and  hand- 
some, she  bore  him  no  offspring.  He  then,  al^er  three  years' 
pause,  resolved  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  daughter  Matilda.  He 
summoned  the  grand  council  of  prelates  and  chief  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  announced  his  resolve.  She  united  thfi  Saxon  and  tha 
Norman  blood,  he  said  ;  her  father  wns  the  reigning  king,  her 
uncle  ind  grandfather  had  been  the  two  last  sovereigns  of  England, 
and  by  her  mother  she  was  descended  through  a  line  of  sovereigiui 
from  Egbert  and  Ccrdic.  No  objection  was  heard ;  but  thera 
was  no  shout  of  approval.  Maud  was  pronounced  next  heir,  and 
the  prelates  and  barons  took  tho  oaths  to  maintain  her  succession. 
The  firet  who  advanced  were  Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  a  sharp  contest  of  precedence 
interntpted  tbe    oath.      The    question   raised    (Stephen    boing 
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Henry's  legitimate  nephew,  and  Robert  his  illegitimate  son)' 
was  whether  legitimacy  of  descent  or  proximity  of  blood,  counted' 
first  in  rank  ;  and  as  Henry  looked  impatiently  on,  he  must  have* 
Mt,  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that  these  men  had  at  that 
instant  the  chances  of  a  crown  in  prospect  for  themselves,  desired- 
even  thus  early  to  mark  their  respective  claims  to  it,  and  knew 
how  Tain  must  be  all  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  succession 
of  a  woman. 

The  attempts  which  were  nevertheless  persisted  in  by  Henry, 
still  further,  by  prudent  marriage,  to  strengthen  his  daughter's 
pretensions,  will  find  more  appropriate  allusion  when  those  preten- 
sions  become  the  subject  of  civil  strife.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
she  was  married  to  the  young  son  of  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  called 
Plantagenet  because  he  wore  for  plume  in  his  cap,  a  sprig  of  yellow 
broom  (Plante  de  genet) ;  and  bore  him  three  sons,  Henry,  Geoffrey, 
and  William.  But  her  disputes  with  her  husband,  and  the  im- 
patient ambition  of  the  latter,  embittered  the  closing  years  of 
Henry ;  and  a  continual  dread  of  treason,  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  succession,  destroyed  his  peace  even  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  palace.  Indeed,  the  keeper  of  his  treasury  was  arrested  in 
an  attempt  against  him ;  and  in  a  Welsh  campaign  which  he 
fought  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  an  arrow  struck  him  from  some  ■ 
neighbouring  heights,  but  rebounded  from  his  armour.  '  By  our 
'  Lord's  death,'  exclaimed  the  king,  not  unpractised,  it  might  be, 
in  arrows  so  aimed,  '  by  our  Lord's  death  !  it  was  no  Welsh  hand 
'  that  shot  that  arrow. '  Sentinels  stood  every  night  at  his  door, 
luid  his  sword  and  shield  never  left  his  pillow.  Writers  wrote 
breams  which  they  said  he  had  dreamt,  in  which  suffering  tillers  of 
the  soil,  armed  soldiers,  and  crosiered  bishops,  reproached,  cursed, 
and  denounced  him,  till  he  started  up  in  alarm  and  vowed  repent- 
ance. And  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus 
moralised  his  history  :  '  Thou  hast  seen  Robert  de  Belesme,  the. 
'  delight  of  whose  soul  was  murder  ;  thou  hast  seen  Henry  Earl  of 

*  Warwick  and  Roger  his  son,  whose  soul  was  base ;  thou  hast 
''seen  King  Henry,  the  murdererof  so  many  men,  the  violator  of  so 
'  many  oaths,  the  gaoler  of  his  brother.  These  kings — ^to  whom  we. 
*hind  ourselves  by  oaths  ;  to  whom  the  very  stars  of  heaven  seem 
*to  bow  down  ;  and  whom  women,  children,  and  stupid  men  throng- 
^  eagerly  to  view  as  they  pass  by — are  not  surpassed  in  their  faults 

*  hj  any  man  in  their  kingdom  ;  and  ihU  it  ia  whieh  makes  the 
inigal  office  appear  crimtMl  m  the  e^es  q/  80m9» '    Notwithstand'* 
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ing,  the  philosophic  Henry  added  that  tho  royal  Henry  was 
*  remarkable  among  kings  for  Lia  prudence  ;'  and  I  will  echo  that 
proiac. 

His  reign  did  not  interrupt  the  work  carried  formird  in  those  of 
tho  Conqueror  and  Rufua,  He  enforced  the  law  against  the  Nor- 
man barons,  and,  on  the  whole,  accuBtomed  the  native  population 
to  a  salutary  sense  of  the  rigour  of  oSendod  justice.  He  asaimUated 
Btill  further  the  Norman  to  the  Saxon  law  ;  restoring  the  oustoma  of' 
the  ancient  count  J  conrta  and  hundred  courts  as  they  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  Bxeheqner  records  prove  that  there  muat  have  been, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hia  reign,  justices  itinerant,  to  hear  and 
determine  civil  and  criminal  eases  (the  first  beginning  of  circuits) ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  one  of  his  laws  required  all  persons, 
aa  well  peers  as  commoners,  clergy  aa  well  as  laity,  to  give  attend- 
ance in  the  Saxon  courts  T  have  named,  to  hear  the  sheriff's 
charges,  swear  allegiance  to  himself,  and  have  their  pleas  of  Ufe 
and  property  determiued.  In  one  of  his  itinerant  courts,  no  fewer 
than  forty-four  notorious  robhers  were  sentenced  to  death,  and 
aftem'ards  underwent  their  sentence  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  this 
wholesome  severity,  and  his  frequent  reminders  to  his  greatest  lords 
of  their  equal  subordination  to  rfie  law,  which  procured  for  him  one 
of  his  popular  titles,  of  the  '  Lion  of  Justice, ' 

In  his  struggles  with  the  clergy  he  was  on  tho  whole  leas  for- 
tunate. He  continued  with  Anselm  the  contest  for  investiture 
begun  hy  his  brother  Rufus  (under  wliich  was  agitated,  as  I  have 
formerly  said,  the  momentous  (juealion  of  whether  the  clergy 
should  be  subject  to  the  pope  or  the  king)  ;  and  he  closed  it  by  a 
comproraiae.  Fealty  and  Homage  being  civil  duties,  the  pope 
conaented,  providing  the  king  abstained  from  insisting  upon  iuTes- 
titure  with  ring  and  crosier,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  might  do 
homage  for  tho  temporalities  of  their  sees,  in  the  same  moDner- 
with  the  lay  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown  :  it  being  understood 
that  as  the  ring  and  crosier  denoted  spiritual  juriadiction,  the  col- 
lation of  those  emblems  should  he  suppressed.  This  was  a,  eur- 
render  which  the  Conqueror  would  not  liave  made  ;  but  yet  It 
retained  the  moat  part  of  the  substance  of  the  power  in  dispute. 

Another  important  ecclesiastical  question  ended  in  something  of 
a  similar  compromise.  This  was  the  controversy  as  to  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  send  legates  Into  England  with  authority  to  inquire 
into  church  abuses.  After  many  years'  discussion,  it  closed  with 
Henry's  pcrmbsion  that  one  of  hia  own  prelates  should  submit  to 
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receive  from  the  pontiff  a  grant  of  legatine  authority.  In  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  England  was  favoured  with  the  visits  of 
more  than  one  Italian  cardinal,  and  with  endless  lists  of  canons 
to  regulate  priestly  life,  and,  hy  shameful  and  atrocious  penalties, 
to  enforce  priestly  celibacy.  It  is  a  question  which,  with  all  the  sin 
and  sorrow  it  engendered,  will  often  hereafter  occur  to  us  ;  and 
here  it  will  be  enough  to  mention,  that,  in  connection  with  it,  the 
y\ait  of  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
.what  unfortunate.     'Jolly  with  his  youthful  blood  and  gallant 

*  equipage,'  says  Fuller,  *  he  came  over  into  England  with  his 
■*  bigness  and  bravery,  to  bluster  the  clergy  out  of  their  wives.  He 
'  made  a  most  gaudy  oration  in  the  commendation  of  virginity,  as 

*  one  who  in  his  own  person  knew  well  how  to  value  such  a  jewel 

*  by  the  loss  thereof.'  And  at  night,  to  tell  the  sequel  in.lan- 
^age  more  decorous  than  Fuller's,  it  was  discovered  how  little 
^e  practised  what  he  preached.  The  anecdote  is  told  on  con- 
temporary  authority,  and  has  been  repeated  by  the  gravest  of 
the  chroniclers. 

The  stormy  life  of  Henry  Beauclerc  was  brought  to  a  close  at 
Rouen,  on  the  second  of  December  1135,  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  ill-used  brother.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
preceding  month,  *  to  drive  his  grief  away  he  went  abroad  to  hunt,' 
and  on  his  return,  after  eating  of  a  dish  of  lampreys  (the  dish 
which  caused  Galen's  expostulation  with  the  Gods,  that  they  should 
have  given  it  such  a  delicious  taste  and  such  a  malignant  operation), 
was  seized  with  indigestion  and  fever.  On  the  third  day  of  his 
illness  he  despaired  of  recovery,  and  sending  for  the  Archbishop 
'Of  Rouen,  received  extreme  unction.  Several  of  his  nobles  stood 
itfound  his  bed  ;  and  to  them  he  solemnly  pronounced  his  will,  be- 
queathing all  his  lands  on  both  sides  the  sea  to  his  daughter 
llatilda  and  her  heirs  for  ever.  His  body  was  brought  to  England, 
jBnd  buried  in  the  abbey  he  had  founded  at  Reading. 


The  LiTEBiTDBE  OF  PoLTncAL  EcoNOBT.  A  Oltusififd  CiKKfOiJUeflf  WftSt 
Publiceiiaia  t'n  tlie  d\fr.reni  departmenls  of  Uuct  Seienae,  vilth  3i»Umail, 
Critical,  and  Biot/Toplncal  Notica.  By  J.  R.  N'Ouu-ocn,  Esq,,  MDiabir 
of  the  InstiCuK  of  FnuiFe.    8ro.     Laagman  Si.  Co. 

The  tide  of  thia  book  might  induce  Toany  readers  to  aappose  it  woe 
one  of  the  duUeEjt  and  moKt  uninteresting  that  could  be  issued,  and  of 
no  Taloe  but  to  the  scientiiic  political  roan.  This,  however,  is  rarfnmi 
being  the  case,  and  no  one  of  intelligesGe,  who  lakes  interest  in  tlw 
important  qaeations  agitating  the  intellectual  world  but  will  find  himself 
insensibly  compelled  to  stndy  its  pages.  The  progress  of  zxif  mental  , 
development  is  interesting,  nnd  the  exemplification  of  skil!  always 
arrests  the  attention.  The  Science  of  Political  Economy,  as  it  has 
been  perhaps  somewhat  pcematarelj  termed,  deals  bo  essentially  witb 
facts,  that  it  mast  be  exceedingly  valuable,  whatever  may  be  thought 
"of  the  theories  deduced  from  it.  That  it  has  given  hirth  to  many  crude 
generalisations  there  is  now  little  doubt,  and  that  much  roali  and  in- 
jurious legislation  has  been  perpetrated  under  its  doctrines  ;  but  thesft 
can  no  more  impugn  the  value  of  the  abstract  science  than  bad  money 
*the  Talue  of  the  art  of  coining :  and  the  parties  so  vehement  in  ite 
abuse  are  much  in  the  same  position  who  oppose  national  education 
becanse  there  are  vicious  books  and  commercial  forgeries. 

The  present  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  many  accoonta.  For 
lie  positive  information  it  conveys  ;  for  the  true  position  in  whidi  it 
places  the  science  :  and  for  the  facilities  it  offers  those  inclined  to  'enter 
thia  field  of  inquiry.  It  embraces  a  kind  of  series  of  biographiul 
memoirs,  with  a  logical  expoution  and  analysis  of  all  the  great  eco- 
nomical works,  and  thus  forms  a  very  fair  history  of  the  subject. 
Before  declamations  against  the  i^cience  are  indulged  in,  it  should  he 
carefully  perused  ;  and  were  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day  to  be 
only  so  far  instructed,  we  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  much  vagne  nnd 
indefinite  speaking  and  writing. 

The  philanthropist,  the  theologian,  and  the  legislator  all  feel  the 
narrowness  and  inaufficiency  oE  the  so-called  science  to  supply  sll  the  I 
desidemta  required  for  exalted  human  governance  and  legislation,  and 
have  bitterly  attacked  the  political  economists.  They  have  been 
termed  (and  rightly  perhaps)  the  advocates  of  the  mere  accumulaUve 
principle,  the  representors  of  the  money-getting  clasSj      '  ''     '    "     *" 


ais,  and  the  tiliaAH 
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jlietoricians.  These  things,  and  much  worse  they  may  and  have  been, 
and  yet  political  economy  may  be  and  is  a  very  necessary  element  in 
the  education  of  a  politician  and  legislator :  it  will  midoubtedly  of 
itself  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  perfection;  but  as  un- 
doubtedly there  never  has  been  any  man  great  in  public  afiEairs  who 
was  not,  to  some  extent,  informed  in  its  doctiines. 

The  promulgators  of  the  science,  nor  its  defenders,  have  been  happy 
in  its  exposition  or  defence.  In  answer  to  its  insufficiency,  it  has  been 
replied,  it  only  treats  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  though  the  universally 
assumed  deduction,  that  if  there  is  wealth  there  must  be  happiness,  is 
passed  over.  When  accused  of  working  with  harshness  towards  lai^e 
masses  of  the  population,  it  replies,  it  has  only  to  do  with  facts,  and 
that  these  results  are  inevitable.  To  the  accusation  that  it  dogmiatises 
on  insufficient  data,  it  replies  with  a  narrow  and  poor  logic,  derived,  as 
it  should  seem,  from  the  want  in  its  disciples  of  any  other  inlets  of 
information  than  a  partial  observation  and  mere  exercise  of  reason ; 
unaided  by  the  knowledge  derived  fiom  the  endless  sympathies  and 
iy>iritaal  capacities  of  our  souls. 

Political  economy  in  its  present  state  is,  in  fact,  only  a  system  of 
tracing  a  complicated  series  of  facts  to  their  causes,  and  is  only  subr 
.servient  to  the  legislator  as  the  means  of  gaining  accurate  information. 
This  it  may  be  said  is  nothing  more  than  statistics,  but  it  is  so  far 
elevated  above  this  species  of  knowledge,  that  it  deals  with  facts  em- 
bedded in  complicated  processes,  which  it  has  ably,  and  in  many  cases 
satisfactorily  evolved,  and  brought  out  purified  from  the  surroundii^ 
subjects  that  dimmed  and  obscured  them.  To  this  extent  it  has  bee& 
of  the  greatest  value  in  legislation,  and  ever  since  its  manifestation  by 
Quesnay  and  Smith,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  government  of  men 
by  their  passions  and  their  prejudices  has  been  gradually  giving  way, 
if  not  to  the  highest  and  best  species  of  reasoning,  vet  to  an  intellectual 
domination.  I^tiocination  has  gradually  supplied  the  place  of  eloquence 
and  rhetoric,  and  men  have  b^en  brought  from  the  petty  warrare  of 
partizans,  and  from  the  declamatory  explosions  of  the  conspirator,  to 
the  reasoning  of  newspapers  and  expertness  of  debaters. 

This  result  is  certainly  not  the  highest  point  to  which  it  is  desirable 
to  carry  legislation  :  but  still  it  is  the  substitution  of  something  reason- 
able and  intellectual,  for  the  caprices  and  intrigues  of  princes  and 
courtiers,  and  the  ignorant  claptraps  of  popular  demagogues. 

Political  economy,  as  a  science,  has  certainly  been  unfortunate  in  its 
career.  It  has  been  opposed  by  arbitrary  governments,  as  too  little 
fayouring  the  exclusive  lights  and  privileges  claimed  for  the  governing 
few ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  derided  and  abused  by  the 
multitude,  as  remote  in  its  results  and  as  taking  no  decided  course,  but 
sometimes  eliciting  facts  favourable,  and  sometimes  adverse  to  the 
democracy.  Its  advocates,  as  before  said,  have  also  assumed  a  false 
position ;  and  either  have  not  sufficiently  extended  the  science,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  philosophy  of  l^slation,  or  have  altogether  mistaken  the 
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nature  of  its  limits  and  legitimate  oliject.  It  has  also,  in  the  ign<a'anc~e 
and  impatience  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  formidRble  opponents. 
The  unohBarvant  and  unreflecting  cannot  be  convinced  that  it  ix  the 
indirect  operation  of  circumatances  that  is  most  important,  A  nation 
ia  a  long  time,  if  in  its  masaes  it  ever  leama,  that  legislation  cannot  be 
topical.  The  multitude  suSeiing  from  famine  break  into  a  granar}*,  or 
get  a  law  made  that  enables  them  to  do  so  ;  bat  thej  are  long  twfora 
thej  are  hronght  to  believe  that  thia  will  not  prevent  fiitnrB  famines. 
Though  this  is  an  obvious,  commonplace  statement,  vet,  for  ^ilgea, 
as  the  Statute-book  will  prove,  legislators  have  been  witn  regard  to  it 
in  OS  great  error  aa  the  vulgar ;  and  at  the  present  day,  ever;  session  At 
■St.  Stephen's  proves  that  our  legislation  ia  a  jamble  of  expedience  and 
empiricism  with  an  occasional  dash  of  legisktive  science.  The  desire 
to  apply  an  immediate  remedy  to  a  chronic  disorder  is  so  strongly 
implanted  in  eveiy  man,  that  empiricism  has  only  to  blow  its  trumpet 
and  nourish  a  promise,  and,  for  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time, 
poor  human  nature  is  duped.  The  doctor  holds  up  his  pill,  and  the 
toolish  patient  pays  for  it  and  swallows  it.  Political  economy  has  its 
quacks  also,  no  doubt ;  but  the  science  itself  cannot  be  impugned  for 
their  abuses.  It  can,  however,  never  be  popular  until  sound  education 
has  lieen  sufliciently  diffused  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  induce 
them  to  conaidar  politics,  not  as  a  contest  of  parties,  but  of  principles  ; 
and  until  habits  of  ratiocination  shall  have  become  so  the  habit  of  the 
general  mind,  that  the  ultimate,  and  not  the  instant  result  of  ciicnm' 
stances,  shall  he  the  object  to  be  traced  and  pursued.  The  present  work 
is  admirably  adapted  to  aid  iti  this  desirable  result.  The  mnltitude 
of  its  interesting  laets  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  idlest  reader,  and  ia 
enough  to  set  up  a  talker,  if  not  a  writer,  of  the  ordinary  genus.  It 
ought  to  have  the  reverse  effect,  by  showing,  aa  it  does,  in  well-arranged 
classes,  how  much  has  been  ably  published  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  stady ;  and  bow  mnch,  therefore,  is  to  be  acquired  and  considered 
before  dogmatical  articles  or  speeches  are  to  be  peiuied  or  shouted.  Mr. 
M'Culloch'a  lorical  arrangement  and  lucid  style  are  admirably  exer- 
cised, both  in  ibe  division  of  the  work  and  the  excellent  critical  notices 
appended  to  each  work.  His  grand  divisions  are;  Works  on  the  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  Political  Economy  j  works  on  Commerce,  Money, 
Roads,  Statistics,  Manufactures,  Population,  Revenue ;  and  it  is  aatonist- 
ing  to  find,  although  the  present  catalogue  only  treats  of  a  selection  ot 
the  works  issued  on  the  subject,  tliat  such  an  amount  of  labour  and 
ability  hua  been  expended  upon  it.  The  selection  is  no  doubt  well  and 
carefully  made ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when  so  many  inferior 
and  more  remote  writers  are  noticed,  how  it  is  there  is  none  of 
"  Godwin's  Political  Justice  J "  of  which,  although  we  believe  we  have 
read  every  word  of  the  catalogue,  vre  can  find  no  nccouut  whatever. 
Other  names,  too,  are  omitted,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  which  ve  tnirt 


Mr.  M'Culloch  will  consider  when  ho 
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-worthy  of  notice,  and  have  had  no  small  effect  on  each  generation  of 
legislators. 

As  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  fair  samples  of  the 
style  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  we  append  the  following 
extracts. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  BANKING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Previously  to  1640  it  had  been  customary  for  the  principal  merchants  of 
London,  when  they  happened  to  have  on  hand  any  considerable  quantity  of 
ctkA  or  bullion,  to  send  it  to  the  Mint  (about  200,000Z.)  it  ceased,  of  course, 
to  be  a  place  of  deposit ;  and  the  merchants  began  soon  after  to  place  their 
money  with  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  generally  people  of  capital,  and  whose 
premises  were  seciu*e  and  well  watched.  This  led  by  easy  steps  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  trade  of  private  banking  ;  the  merchants  soon  beginning 
Jto  send  orders  to  the  goldsmiths,  with  whom  their  money  was  deposited,  to  pay 
the  bills  when  due,  and  also  sending  them  bills  of  which  they  were  to  receive 
payment,  and  to  place  the  produce  to  their  account.  For  a  while  the  business 
of  goldsmiths  and  bankers  continued  to  be  combined  ;  but  they  were  gradu- 
MJly  more  and  more  separated,  till  at  length  some  opulent  houses  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  the  business  of  banking,  that  is,  to  keeping  the  money 
of  individuals  and  paying  and  receiving  their  bills  ;  discounting  the  bills  of 
merchants  and  others ;  giving  interest  on  the  money  deported  in  their  hands, 
provided  it  were  allowed  to  lie  for  a  certain  period,  &c.  Tne  goldsmiths  and 
bankers  began,  also,  after  the  Restoration,  to  make  advances  to  government, 
in  anticipation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  on  the  security 
of  treasury  bills,  &c. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  first  run  on  the  bankers  took  place  in 
1 667  ;  being  a  consequence  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  Dutch  fleet  entering 
the  Thames,  and  destroying  the  ships  at  Sheemess  and  Chatham. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  trifling  inconveniepce  compared  with  what  the 
bankers  had  soon  after  to  sustain.  They  had  advanced  to  government  in 
loans,  mostly  at  short  dates,  on  various  descriptions  of  securities,  the  sum  of 
1,328,526/.  at  eight  per  cent.  It  could  hardly,  however,  be  supposed  that  a 
profligate  prince  like  Charles  II.,  destitute  alike  of  honesty  and  honour,  should 
make  any  great  effort  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the 
bankers.  But  his  contempt  for  >his  engagements  went  further  than  could 
liave  been  anticipated  ;  and  in  January  1672,  he  took  the  extreme  step  of 
shutting  up  the  exchequer,  putting  a  stop  of  course  to  all  further  payments 
to  the  bankers,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  stoppage  should  only 
he  for  one  year,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  would  be  punctually  paid  I 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  declaration, 
juid  that  the  debt  continued  unpaid  till,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
.arrears  of  interest  were  provided  for,  and  the  debt  itself  funded  and  made 
redeemable  on  paying  a  moiety  of  the  original  sum,  or  664,263^.  It  was  long 
before  the  bankers  recovered  rrom  thb  blow. 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  Child  &  Co.*s  at  Temple  Bar  are  the  oldest 
iMmking  firm  in  London,  and  understand  that  they  still  have  their  books 
•of  Charles  the  First's  time ;  and  the  private  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  banked  with  them.  It  is  well  known  (from  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham^s 
fMpers,  and  other  works),  that  their  present  house  occupied  the  site  of 
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tile  Devil  Tavern,  the  reiiort  of  Ihe  greatest  wits  and  poeta  at  &lu 


The  Baok  of  England,  wliich  hae  long  been  the  priniupiil  bank  of  depotit 
and  cu-culaEian,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Eumpe,  woe  founded  !□  16t)l. 
Its  principal  projector  woe  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterpriajag  Scold) 
, gentleman-  Govenunent  being  at  that  time  mnch  dietreesed  for  want  of 
money,  partly  from  the  defects  and  abuses  in  tlie  HyBtem  of  tawWaon,  uid 
partly  fnim  the  difficulty  of  borrowing,  because  of  tlie  Bupposed  instubili^  of 
-the  revolutionary  establishment,  the  bulk  ^w  out  of  a  loan  of  1 ,2flO,{H)[U. 
for  tlie  publio  aervico.  The  BubBcribpra,  heaidva  receiving  eight  jier  coot,  on 
the  ram  advanced,  ae  interest,  and  4000/.  a  year  for  the  oxpenai!  of  nUOIkee- 
ment^  in  ol!  100,000/.  a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  denominalied 
the  GoTcmor  of  the  Bank  of  En^md  ;  tlie  charter  ia  dated  the  57th  of  July, 
And  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  bank  was  established,  by 
gtaCate  0  William  and  Mary,  c.  SO,  tliat  the  bank  "shall  not  deal  in  any  goods, 
wares,  or  mereliaudise  (except  bullion),  or  pnrchase  any  lands  or  revenues 
bolon^tig  to  the  cruwn,  or  advance  or  lend  to  their  majesties,  Cheir  hnra  or 
suDcesfiois,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  by  wuy  of  loan  or  autieipatian,  or  sny 
part  or  parts,  brant^h  or  branches,  fund  or  funds  of  the  revenue,  nmv  grantefl 
or  belonging,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their  nrnjeaties,  their  beirs  and 
soeceasora,  other.than  sueh  fund  or  funds,  part  or  |Htns,  branch  or  branches 
of  the  sold  revenue  only,  on  which  a  loan  ja  or  shall  be  granted  bypat- 


Tlie  Eomang  have  nevep  been  equalled  in  the  dillicatt  art  sF  efikdng 
nalinnal  and  local  prejudicei!,  and  of  consolidating  difl^rent  and  distant 
nationa  into  one  great  homogeneous  people.  A  oonsiderable  portion  of  fiieir 
success,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  colonies  and  tiieir  great 
rnads.  No  country  was  conddered  as  fully  taken  poBsession  of,  and  united  to 
the  empire,  till  colonies  nf  Roman  citizens  had  been  established  in  it,  and  Cill 
highways,  communicating  with  those  leailinglrom  Rome,  had  beenDsrriedlD 
ia  remotest  extremities.  The  former  serredat  once  to  bridle  the  subiueated 
people,  and  Co  communicate  to  them  tdie  langnage  and  the  arts  of  Me  COQ- 
quorors  ;  while  the  latter  sen^  as  chaiiuela  by  which  information  eould  be 
conveyed  from,  and  to,  the  imperial  city,  and  by  which  the  victorioua  I^ona 
coald  be  marcbed  wliorcvor  disturbance  or  danger  was  apprehended.  Hence 
the  Ultimate  relation  Chat  subssted  amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  Rorowi 
Empire,  sad  which  was  said  to  give  itjnore  the  appearance  of  a  dty  than  of 
a  vast  territory,  atretohing  from  Uie  Enphratcs  to  the  Severn,  and  from  Aflvi 
to  the  Rhine.  "  The  public  highvrays,"  aaya  Gibbon,  "  isening  from  tfw 
Forum  of  Rome,  travaraed  ICbIj,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  termi- 
nated only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we  carefully  trace  the  disUuice 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  mil 
be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  conirauiiioation  from  the  uorlh-wost  to  flie 
south-east  part  of  the  empire  was  drawn  out  at  the  length  of  1080  Roman 
miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mite-stonee,  and  ata  in 
a  direct  line  Irom  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little  respect  either  far  tha 
abstiudGSofnatureor  of  private  property.  Mouuloina  were  perforaled,  and 
bold  arches  Uirowu  over  the  broadest  atuj  most  mpid  Btreama. 
jNut  of  the  road,  raised  into  n  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjav 
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»«on828ted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and  was  paved  with 

large  stones,  or,  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  granite.     Such  was  the  solid 

-eonttmctlon  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose  fiiinness  has  not  entirely  yielded 

'  to  the  «ffort  of  fifteen  centuries.      *       •       •      The  advantage  of  receiving 

.the  eailiest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced 

the  Emperors  to  establish  throughout  their  extensive  dominions,  the  regular 

iiistitutian  of  posts.     Houses  everywhere  erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five 

or  nx  miles  ;  each  of  them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and>. 

by  tb.e  help  of  these  relays,  it  >Kras  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles  a  day 

along  the  Koman  roads.     The  use  of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who 

efadmed  it  by  an  imperial  mandate  ;  but  though  originally  intended  for  l^e 

^^blic  service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  business  or  conveniency  of 

'jirivBte  citizens." 


XiPE  in  Dalscarua  :   The  Pcsrsonage  of  Mora.    "By  F&edrika  Bremes. 
Translated  by  William  Howitt.    16mo.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  is  well  for  the  English  reader  to  be  introduced  to  Swed^.  The 
•famd  of  snow  and  ice  :  of  the  brightest  verdure  and  the  remotest 
solitude  ;  where  the  wonders  under  the  earth  in  its  vast  mining 
operations  are  as  striking  as  its  ice-capped  mountains,  pine  forests,  and 
lonely  tarns,  are  on  its  surfEice.  The  land  too  of  modern  heroes,  the 
last  of  the  mighty  Scandinavian  race,  in  whom  the  gigantic  enex]^es 
of  the   demigods  are  shadowed  forth.      Gustavus  Vasa  —  Gustavns 

■  Adolphns — Charles  the  Twelfth, — men  "  whom  no  dangers  daunt,  no 
lobonrs  fire."  The  land  too  of  some  of  the  most  patient  and  penetrating 
seekers  of  knowledge  and  examiners  of  nature.  Linneeus,  who  cata- 
logued its  productions,  and  Swedenborg,  who  penetrated  its  operations* 
Of  the  former  the  fame  has  passed,  but  of  the  latter  it  is  yet  to  come. 
Slow  as  is  the  world  to  receive  new  revealments  in  science,  and  quick 
to  brand  as  absurd  any  contradiction  of  received  opinions,  it  is  yet 
irazprising  that  Swedenborg^  "  Principia,"  a  work  declared  only  very 
lately  by  one  of  the  highest  professors  in  Europe,  "  not  unworthy  of 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  Newton's  Mathematical  Principia  of 
Natuxal  Philosophy,'*  should  have  been  utterly  disregarded  in  all 
philosophical  discussions,  and  that  his  great  works  on  '^  the  Animal 
Kingdom"  and  its  "  Economy,"  should  never  have  been  referred 
to  even  by  Cuvier.  Such  ignorance  must  make  us  humble  in  our 
estimate  of  the  state  of  human  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  the 
grossness  of  judgment  universally  indulged  in  has  led  to  this  neglect,  and 
because  his  theological  works  were  esteemed  visionary,  his  scientific 

•  were  thrown  by  as  rubbish.  How  false  this  decision  is  may  be  proved 
by  the  slightest  reference  to  his  scientific  works  (now  in  the  course  of 
able  translation) ;  and  the  exactitude  and  mathematical  clearness  of  his 
xeasoning  powers  must  be  acknowledged  when  it  is  known  that  he 

■  intnxlaoed  to  this  country  the  first  knowledge  of  the  differential 
aakmlus. 


This  may  seem  wandering  from  the  notice  af  Miss  Bremer's  hook, 
fcut  she  is  herself  essentially  a  national  writer,  and  highly  suggestive 
of  all  that  can  honour  and  elevate  her  country.  She  (veil  deserves  her 
lepntation,  and  to  be  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  great  family  of 
Europe.  It  ia  one  of  her  remarkable  characteristics,  that,  although  so 
extremely  national,  there  is  no  merely  local  interest  in  her  novels,  and 
indeed  they  are  far  more  comprehensible,  as  to  manners  and  language, 
than  many  of  Scott's  Scottish  Tales.    She  draws,  as  in  a  mirror,  Uie 

Eiotnreaque  heantiea  of  her  country,  and  portrays  with  a  force  and. 
velineaa,  not  excelled  by  Miss  Mitford,  the  characteristics  of  her  fins 
'Countrymen  and  women.  That  she  has  a  national  motive  in  all  she 
does,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  from  the  healthy  tone  of  patriotism 
that  onimateii  every  page ;  thongh,  beyond  a  general  moral  to  incaleote 
noble  feelings,  and  maintain  the  kindly  sentiments  and  affections  that 
ore  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  feelings  of  the  Northmen,  she  does  not 
seem  to  aini.  Whether  there  are  not  in  Sweden  any  wrongs  like  those 
in  Ireland  to  be  exposed  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  nor 
fiolilicqj  economy  to  be  inculcated  in  that  of  Mi«s  Morlineau ;  or,  agdn, 
no  glaring  social  absurdities  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  style  of  Mra. 
Trollope,  or  sneered  out  of  countenance  as  is  done  by  Mrs.  Qore,  wa 
'Cannot  say  :  but  Miss  Bremer's  power  lies  in  her  descnption  of  scenery 
and  localities,  and  in  her  observation  of  character,  in  which  the  is  equal 
toany  of  our  female  novelists,  and  her  style  and  mode  of  applying  them 
fieem  more  free  from  conventional  restrictions,  and  more  graceful.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  her  having  fewer  modes  to  follow,  and  fewer 
materials  tu  deal  with  ;  and  alsu  that  she  is  less  schooled  by  critics, 
or  cramped  by  theories  and  examples. 

The  absence  of  all  morbidness  of  feeling,  of  afTectatiou,  of  false 
sentiment,  would  alone  render  her  writings  agreeabie.  She  is  strictly 
natural,  truly  cheerful,  and  withal  alive  to  all  the  spiritual  emotions. 
And  it  is  in  this  quality  we  should  more  particularly  place  her  above 
our  own  female  writers  ;  for  while  sensible  to  all  the  lower  range  of 
'emotions,  she  gives  indications  of  that  higher  intellectual  reach  and 
that  expansion  of  spirit  which  the  dwellers  amongst  the  sublime  in 
nature  so  commonly  possess.  The  character  of  Siri,  in  the  present 
tale,  mav  sufHoiently  evince  this.  There  is  a  taint  of  the  Witch  or 
the  Enchantress  in  her,  and  a  development  of  keen  senrdbilily  to 
profound  subjects,— the  love  of  the  wild  and  wonderful ,^and  a 
MpWiluel  existence,  which  almost  induces  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
sprites  and  elfins  of  the  deep  waten^  and  the  lonely  lake. 

As  a  mere  picture  of  the  primitive  manners  of  Sweden,  this,  as  nil 
other  of  Miss  Bremer's  stories,  is  exceedingly  interesting  ;  with  its 

Sious  pastors,  honest  and  intelligent  peasantry,  and  moderate-minded. 
Dspitable  gentry  :  and  as  such  alone  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Of 
her  powers  at  weaving  a  complicated  story,  and  developing  a  varietur  of 
interesting  situations,  much  cannot  be  said.  She  seems  to  be  inclined 
B  to  sketching  family  groups,  and  developing 
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t^ristics,  as  the  heading  of  her  chapters  would  alone  prove,  which  ia 
the  present  tale  are  sufficiently  suggestive :  as  par  example :  "  May-day 
Eve — The  Married  Pair  —  The  Church  —  Follies  and  Enigmas — 
Excursions — Sundries — Descent  into  the  Mine — The  Judgment  of 
Ood.'*  This  reads  something  like  a  Swedish  Miss  Mitford,  and  if 
Miss  Bremer  has  not  quite  that  lady's  exquisite  power  of  sketching^ 
yet  that  she  rises  ahove  her  in  the  loftiness  of  her  purport  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  feeling,  we  think  must  be  allowed.  Her  works  are 
a  useful  and  agreeable  addition  to  European  Literature. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  worthy,  from  their  truthfulness  or 
picturesqueness,  to  be  selected,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
following,  which  is  in  itself  highly  interesting,  and  gives  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  and  feeling  pf  the  Authoress : — 

"  It  is  a  noble  spectacle  which  the  SUja  presents  on  its  shores  on  Sundays. 
Leksand,  B^ttvick,  and  Mora,  are  three  parishes,  which,  in  a  circle  of  forest- 
clad  mountains,  enclose  the  ''  Eye  of  Dalama,"  and  which,  with  the  parish  of 
Orsa,  with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  souls,  constitute  the 
qnintess^ice  of  Dalama.  But  Mora  is  itself  the  mother-parish.  Churches^ 
large  white  towers  and  spires,  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  gleam  in 
the  finr  distance  amid  the  blue  waves  and  green  meadows. 

On  Sundays,  you  see  fleets  of  long  and  narrow  boats,  with  from  nine  to  ten 
pairs  of  oars  each,  and  filled  with  from  forty  to  fifty  persons,  glide  rapidly 
over  the  lake,  from  the  populous  Villages  to  the  churches.  Frequently  you 
may  see  some  twenty^oats  at  once  approach  the  shore.  The  costumes  of  the 
people  are  ornamental  and  fine,  and' evidence  an  almost  pedantic  care  in  make 
and  arrangement.  In  Leksand,  yellow  colours  preponderate,  in  RSttvick 
red,  in  Mora  black  and  white.  But  the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  and  the 
linen  on  their  arms  and  around  their  necks,  are  universally  of  the  most  daz- 
zling whiteness.  Their  round  flEUses  please  pre-eminently  by  their  freshness,, 
fur  complexion,  blue,  glad  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  an  expression  of  unruffled 
||Ood  humour.  Amongst  the  men,  you  behold  muscular  forms,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  noble  heads  adorned  with  a  rich  growth  of  hair,  which  parted  on  the 
forehead  and  crown  of  the  head,  falls  down  over  the  neck  in  those  rich,  natu- 
ral locks,  with  which  romance  so  proudly  embellishes  its  heroes,  but  which 
we  can  recollect  to  have  really  seen  nowhere  but  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Balama.  For  the  rest,  the  people  of  different  parishes  in  Dalama  are  not 
merely  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  costume,  but  also  by  their  phy- 
riognomies,  dispositions,  and  occupations,  which,  in  each  parish,  have  dieir 
characterising  peculiarities. 

They  assemble  themselves  publicly  for  the  celebration  of  Sunday  ;  and  the- 
poorest  receive  loans  of  clothes  in  which  to  go  decently  to  the  house  of  God. 
Thither  you  see  whole  households  betaking  Semselves,  from  the  old  man  on 
his  crutches  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast,  whom  the  mother  or  the  father 
carries  on  the  arm,  in  the  softest,  whitest,  little  cloak  of  lambskin. 

Wife  and  child,  great  and  small,  you  frequently  behold  with  large  bouquets- 
of  a  species  of  garlic,  called  butter  garlic,  in  tlieir  hands,  which  is  greatly 
liked  in  these  districts,  and  with  which  the  children  in  particular  are  enter- 
tained during  divine  service. 

It  is  fine  to  see  the  throng  of  these  thousands  of  people  on  the  shore,  in 
whoee  gay  and  diversified  costumes  yet  prevails  a  keeping  agreeable  to  tb^ 


eya,  In  wliose  Corm»  yna  beholil  beitlUi  anil  viKmir  ;  nnd  It  i>  deBgtitftd'ti)- 
observe  how,  id  this  frawd,  lutiiingBt  sucb  awnims  of  people  atepping  in  aod 
out  or  boitta,  yoa  heiir  do  oath,  not  a  cross  word,  do  Dot  see  b  aiitglG  imirieadtj 
glance.  ImagiDe  duI,  however,  that  you  liave  here  a  people  cut  ont  for  idjll, 
a  troop  of  ^ephsrda  and  abflphsr4cHse&  Yoa  see  at  once  that  you  hbTs 
Lofore  you  a  stroug  aud  hrava  peoplB,  worthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
sneient  Scythians.  The  plnu^  and  the  battle-axe  whidi,  according  to  the 
aaga  "  of  burnmg  gold,"  fell  from  heaveu  iitta  tlie  land  of  tiieir  unceBton,  are 
stlTl  at  the  piTsent  day  the  syuibuls  of  their  life  and  chBracter.  Mom  gifted 
with  undoratanding  (luio  phantasy,  and  fiinatic  only  for  freedom,  tha  Dal . 
[iBOple  are,  above  all,  over  ready  to  oxcbango  the  plough  for  Ihe  sword,  and 
iltsunguish  Ihemselvea  by  s  strength  and  hardihoed  which,  in  combat,  aaeiljr 
advance  into  severity  and  even  into  fury. 

But  their  life  ia  hard.  For  them,  ripen  no  melting  fruits  ;  none  of  the  cam- 
forta  of  improvement  sweeten  uid  ameliorate  tlieir  lives.  Id  contest  witti  a 
severe  climate,  with  a  thankleas  soil,  Uiey  secnre  with  difitculEy  their  orc^ 
and  mix  not  seldom  their  bread  with.  Use  bark  of  the  pine-tree.  Cutnfffpont 
the  rest  of  the  world,  exuept  by  travels  abroad,  during  whioli,  however,  tfa^ 
oongrega(o  icgethev,  utd  en  v^i'h  tliey  Ini'etisuntly  long  after  their  homes. 
Closely  shut  up  in  thair  vallq-a,  they  woidd  stifSm  in  soul  and  sense  if  llwy 
had  not  fomiliea  and  religion.  With  sincere  alfectjon,  they  bend  themselves 
down  lo  their  children,  and  with  deep  faitJi  they  look  up  to  heaven.  Even 
into  tile  dogmatism  of  religion  tliey  love  to  penetrate  ;  and  many  a  subtia 
dogma,  which  to  the  educated,  hut  to  multilariously  dnsipateil  men  irf  the 
world,  appears  incomprehcneiUe,  is  grasped  bj  their  simple  and  profoundly 
penetratiiig  minds  with  equal  ease  and  cluamesa.  To  their  panura  thsy  are 
devoted  with  vhild>like  atfectiuu,  when  tbeee  do  not  show  themaolvea  umwr- 
thy  of  such  attauhmetit ;  and  they  are  proad  of  their  churches,  and  conbibtits 
freely  Ui  their  support  and  embellishioent.  ^'  Yoq  expend  a  great  deal  on 
your  dmrcbes  ;  I  wonder  that  you  find  the  means  for  it,"  said  a  traveller  (d 
41  Dolman,  ce  he  contemplated  the  church  of  Mora,  sod  lie  new  and  glitterii^ 
copper  roof.  "  We  expend  all  the  lesa  on  our  own  houses,"  replied  the  Dal- 
man,  gravely.  And  so  it  ia.  The  huts  which  belter  this  vigoroua  and  large- 
limbed  peo[i1e  are,  perhaps,  smaller  and  more  insigaificaot  than  any  ulhera  id 
Sweden. 

The  people  of  Mora  are  dia^Dgaishcd  in  appearance  from  the  po^amlry  of 
the  other  parishes  by  a  grave  bearing,  a  darker,  more  determined  physiog- 
nomy, and  keener  eyes.  You  hesitate,  perh^H,  at  limes,  to  address  a  aalemu- 
Inoking  Mnro-man ;  but,  when  he  answers,  you  are  enraptured  by  tlie pensive 
Riusicol  melody  of  his  speech.  A  certain  childlike  innocence  makee  ilsalt 
felt  in  his  tcncs,  and  the  familiar  f/iou,  with  which  he  commonly  addresses . 
yon,  does  the  heart  good,  and  transports  it  into  more  pious  and  simple  times. 
Every  ponsh  in  Dalama  prosecntes  its  own  distinet  branch  of  ijiduetry,  indfr- 
pendeut  of  ita  agriculture.  In  Mora,  the  people  are  well  known  for  lliar 
matbemattc  and  aritl^metical  rapacity,  and  iJiey  manufacture  clocks  which 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  On  tlie  eaatem  shore  of  the  parish, 
lying  along  the  Silja,  there  is  a  little  watchmaker's  aiiop  in  every  semnd 
peBsauC's  hut ;  on  the  western,  Joiner's  work  is  mode.  The  women,  as  indeed . 
tliroughout  aJl  Dalama,  have  distinguished  themselves  even  by  their  skill  in 
handicraft  arts.  The  most  ingcnions  fabrics  of  hurseliair,  the  finest  and  a 
beautiful  watchchains  and  nocklaeea  of  hair,  come  unt  of  theii    ' 
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Mnfoas  or  trb  Natal  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  of  their 
Cklkmi.  Deeds f  Daring  Adventures^  and  Services  in  the  infant  state  of  the^ 
Briiiak  NoBvy,  With  brief  Biographical  Notices  of  the  respective  Com- 
manderB.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Autograph  Letters,  and  other  unpub- 
tished  manosoript  documents.  By  John  Bar&ow,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo. 
Tolm  Murray. 

Thx  title-page  of  this  Tolume,  as  set  forth  above,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  the  anther  had  caught  the  tone  of  the  times  in  which  the  great 
commanders,  he  thus  illustrates,  flourished.  It  was,  indeed,  the  age  of 
gallant  deeds,  and  daring  adventures  ;  though  in  no  department  of 
aodal  life,  has  that  chivalrous  and  adventuring  spirit  so  maintained  it» 
primitive  enei^  as  in  the  Naval  Service.  From  the  worthies  here 
recorded  to  the  expedition  now  fitting  out  to  explore  the  Arctic  seas, 
the  same  nnconqnerable  energy,  and  the  same  indomitable  spirit  ha» 
evea  been  manifested  by  successive  generationsof  manly  and  noble  minds. 
It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  actions  of  our  great  naval  men, 
that  it  is  not  only  in  the  inevitable  necessities  of  war  that  they  have 
displayed  the  heroic  qualities  which  have  done  so  much  to  elevate  the 
nation  and  their  profession,  but,  in  the  nobler  pursuits  of  science  and 
commerce,  they  have  as  greatly  aided  in  the  spread  of  civilisation  and 
humanity.  The  naval  character  in  its  highest  point,  uniting  as  it  does, 
the  heroism  of  the  warrior  and  the  knowledge  of  the  man  of  science,  is 
imdoubtedly,  when  fully  developed,  as  noble  a  specimen  of  humanity 
as  its  frailty  will  permit  to  be  produced.  Every  work  therefore  that 
presents  to  us  illustrations  of  such  characters  is  particularly  welcome, 
and  must  be  nationally  popular,  treating  as  it  does  of  products  that 
most  be  so  peculiar  British,  if  not  in  the  exact  locality  of  their  birth,  at 
least  in  their  origin  ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  may  gloiy  as  much 
in  the  naval  American  commanders  as  their  own  feUow  countrymen. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  in  every  department  of  human  exertion 
peculiarly  brilliant ;  and  the  more  it  is  examined  into  and  illustrated, 
the  more  inexhaustible  do  we  find  it  in  the  wonderful  and  the  great. 
Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  the  individual,  the  queen  was  truly 
developed,  and  admirably  fitted  for  her  energetic  period.  Her  quick 
appreciation  of  character,  her  sympathy  with  and  admiration  of 
genius  however  displayed,  her  encouragement  of  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  which  was  merely  heredi- 
tary, greatly  aided  the  development  and  application  of  the  vast 
variety  of  talent  that  adorned  her  reign,  and  aided  her  legislative 
views  and  the  foundation  of  our  present  social  state.  In  modem 
times,  genius  and  talent  have  other  stimulants  to  draw  them  forth  ;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  convential  rank  has,  ever  since  Elizabeth's 
reign,  been  the  refuge  of  the  crown,  rather  in  opposition  to,  than  in 
encouragement  of,  genuine  ability  and  genius.  Usurpers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sovereigns^  have  been  wiser  than  hereditary  governors^ 
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and  tie  Medici  and  Napoleon  bronght  forth  a  crop  of  genina  that  Is 
unparalleled  but  by  that  produced  under  the  energies  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Barrow's  position  at  the  Admiralty  gives  bim  ndvantagea  over 
other  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  he  has  not  thrown 
them  away.  The  lives  selected  are,  Sir  Martin  Frobisber,  Captain  John 
Davis,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Dralie, 
John  Oxenham,  Captain  Edward  Fetiton,  Mi.  Thomas  Cavendish,  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins,  Lord  Charles  Howard  of  Elfinghani,  Captain  Thonioa 
Fenner,  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk ;  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  ;  Sir  William 
Monson,  Captain  James  Lancaster. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  however,  it  must  he  said,  is  better  than  its 
execution  ;  there  is,  doubtless,  diligence  in  gathering  the  materials, 
anil  accuracy  in  the  details,  but  it  wants  that  power  of  writing  which, 
making  these  aids  subservient  to  it,  breathes  into  each  biography  a 
creative  spirit  that  resuscitates  the  man,  with  all  his  hopes  and  pas- 
sions, to  raise  a  cordial  interest  in  the  leader.  Of  this  power  Mr.  Barrow 
has  none,  and  considering  how  few  have  it,  as  was  noticed  in  reviewing 
Lord  Brougham's  late  biographies,  it  would  seem  that  this  kind  of 
faculty  is  as  rare  as  that  retjuued  to  produce  the  finest  fiction.  Indeed, 
a  dramatic  power  is  required  for  both.  A  great  biographical  writer 
would  he  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  literature  of  the  coantiy 
could  have.  The  work,  however,  is  worthy  of  pernsal,  and  in  every 
way  interesting,  both  biographically  and  as  portraying  the  rise  and 
growth  of  oar  unrivalled  navd  power.  Two  lives  are  introduced  that 
might  well  have  been  spared,  from  having  been  the  one  so  freonently 
and  the  other  so  lately  written  ;  namely,  uiosc  of  Sir  Walter  naleigh. 
and  Sir  Fmneis  Drake.  In  the  life  of  the  latter  some  additional  in- 
formation as  to  Uoughly's  condemnation  and  death,  which  tends  to 
relieve  Drake  from  the  charge  sometimes  made  against  him  of  arbitH 
if  not  criminal  conduct  in  causing  his  execution. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  And  now,"  thinks  the  reader,  **  St.  Giles  is  free.  There,  is 
no  charge  against  him ;  he  is  kot  th^  murderer,  men.  in  his 
wretchedness,  took  him  for.  St.  Jamed,  with  his  injuries  upon 
liim,  has  withdrawn  himself ;  and  once  again  the  world  lies  wide 
before  St.  Giles.*'  Not  so.  There  still  remains,  to  his  confusion, 
a  hard  accuser.  St.  Giles  is. destitute.  In  the  teeming,  luxurious 
county  of  Kent,  amidst  God's  promises  of  plenty  to  man,  he  is  a 
guilty  interloper.  He  may  not  grasp  a  handful  of  the  soil,  he 
cannot  purchase  one  hlade  of  wheat ;  he  is  a  pauper  and  a  vagrant; 
A  foul  presence  in  the  world's  garden,  and  must  therefore  bo 
punished  for  his  intrusion.  Every  rag  he  carries  is  an  accusing 
tongue  :  he  is  destitute  and  wandering  :  he  has  strayed  into  the 
paradise  of  the  well-to-do,  and  must  he  sharply  reproved  for  his 
whereabout.  And  therefore  St.  Giles  will  be  committed  for  a 
season  to  the  county  gaol,  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  The  roguery 
is  not  proved  upon  him,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  whilst 
decent  people  have  goose-beds  and  weather-proof  chambers,  he,  at 
the  best,  has  straw  and  a  barn.  It  is,  too,  made  a  misdemeanor 
against  mother  Earth  to  sleep  upon  her  naked  breast,  with  only  the 
heavens  above  the  sleeper  ;  and  as  St.  Giles  had  often  so  offended 
— ^he  could  not  deny  the  iniquity — he  was,  we  say,  committed  to 
gaol  by  Justice  Wattles,  as  rogue  and  vagabond.     Now,  to  punish 

*  Continued  from  p.  26. 
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a  man  for  having  nothing,  ia  Burely  a  sport  iuventeJ  Ly  Beel»etul» 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  rich  ;  jcb,  to  whip  a  rascal  for  his  rags  is 
to  pay  flattering  lioraage  to  cloth  of  golil.  Nothing  was  proved 
against  St,  Giles  hut  want ;  wliich,  being  liigh  treason  against 
the  majeHty  of  property,  that  large  offence  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  contain  every  other, 

"  Something,  I  've  no  doubt,  will  he  brought  against  him,"  said 
Justice  Wattlea  ;  "  in  the  mean  time,  be  stands  committed  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond."  And  Tipps,  the  constable,  led  away  his 
prisoner,  preceded  by  the  host  of  the  Lamb  and  Star,  and  the 
dispirited  barber,  who  very  dolorously  expressed  his  disappointment, 
"  that  ha  left  his  business  and  all,  and  only  for  a  ragamuffin 
as  wasn't  worth  salt !  If  he  hadn't  thought  him  a  murderer,  he'd 
never  have  troubled  his  head  with  such  rubbish."  "  No,  and 
you'd  never  have  had  my  cart,"  said  the  landlord  to  Tipps.  "  I 
thought  the  fellow  would  turn  out  somebody, — and  be  's  nothing 
but  a  vagrant.  Come  up!"  cried  the  Lamb  and  Star;  and 
rfiatply  whipping  hia  horse,  to  ease  his  own  bad  tamper,  he  drove 
off,  the  barber  vainly  hallooing  for  a  seat  in  the  vehicle.  Where- 
upon, Constable  Tipps,  casting  a  savagely  inquiring  look  at  St. 
Giles's  handcuffs,  with  an  oath  bade  his  prisoner  move  on,  and 
then  railed  at  his  own  particular  star,  that  had  troubled  him  with 
Buch  varmint. 

Nevcrtheloea,  although  St.  Giles's  bands  were  white,  murder  had 
done  its  worst.  As  yet  none,  save  the  homicide,  already  blasted 
with  the  knowledge,  knew  of  the  deed.  How  lovelily  the  sun 
shone — how  beautiful  all  things  looked  and  beamed  in  its  light ; 
tho  lark  sang,  like  a  freed  spirit,  in  the  vault  of  heaven :  and 
yet  beneath  it,  lay  a  terrible  witness  of  the  guilt  of  man  ;  a  mute 
and  bloody  evidence  of  another  Coin  !  St.  Giles,  however,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  county  gaol,  ere  tho  deed  was  discovered.  ISot 
willing  to  give  an  aocount  of  himself,  ho  was  committed  to  impri- 
sonment and  hard  labour  in  punishment  of  his  destitution.  That 
he  was  not,  in  addition,  whipped  for  his  poverty,  testified  strongly 
to  the  injudicious  clemency  of  Justice  Wattles.  Such  mercy  went 
far  to  euoourage  rags  and  tatters. 

Leave  wc  for  a  while  the  desolate  home  of  Doveancst.  Leave 
we  that  miserable  old  man.  Snipoton,  writliing  at  his  hearth  ;  now 
striving  to  seek  for  hope,  for  confidence,  in  the  meek  and  wretched 
face  of  his  wife,  aud  now  starting  at  her  look  as  at  a  daggw'Si 
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A  few  lioura  had  pawed,  and  again  the  Lamh  and  Star  was  a 
scene  of  tumult  And  this  time,  there  was  no  douht  of  the  atro- 
city. It  was  now  impossible  that  the  worthy  folks,  assembled  in 
the  hostelry,  could  be  tricked  into  useless  sympathy.  There  was 
now  no  doubt  that  a  man  was  killed  ;  and  if  St.  Giles  had  escaped 
the  charge  of  former  homicide,  why  such  escape  only  the  more 
strongly  proved  his  guilt  of  the  new  wickedness.  "He '11  be 
hanged,  after  all !  "  cried  the  landlord,  with  the  air  of  a  man, 
foretasting  an  enjoyment.  "  The  villain !  he  was  born  for  the 
gibbet,"  said  the  barber  ;  '<  if  I  wouldn't  walk  over  glass  bottles 
to  se^  him  hanged,  V m  not  a  Christian."  Whilst  the  barber  and 
others  were  thus  vehemently  declaiming  their  Christianity,  there 
arrived  at  the  Lamb  and  Star,  a  most  important  person.  Up  to 
that  hour,  he  had  been  a  rustic  of  average  insignificance  ;  but  ho 
suddenly  found  himself  a  creature  of  considerable  interest — a  man, 
heartily  welcomed,  as  a  boon  and  a  treasure.  This  happy  man 
was  one  Pyefinch  ;  and  was  known  to  the  surrounding  country  as 
a  mole-catdher  of  tolerable  parts.  It  was  he  who  had  discovered 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  ;  and  had  ho  discovered  some  great 
blessing  to  the  human  family,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he 
would  have  been  so  heartily  welcomed  by  many  of  its  members. 
It  had,  however,  been  his  good  fortune — ^for  we  must  still  call  it 
so — to  light  upon,  the  body  of  Fanner  Willis,  bloody  and  stark  in 
his  own  meadow — and  again  and  again  was  he  pressed  to  rehearse 
the  tale,  whilst  mugs  of  ale  rewarded  the  story>teller.  Instantly 
was  Pyefinch  fasiened  upon  by  Mrs.  Blink,  and  it  was  hard  to 
deny  such  a  w^man  anything.  After  ^ort  preparation,  did  the 
mole-eatcher — stimulated  by  malt  and  hops — ^begin  his  terrible 
history. 

**  Why>  you  see,  it  was  in  this  manner,"  said  Pyefinch.  "  I 
was  a  goin'  along  by  Cow  Meadow,  'bout  four  in  the  mornin'  wi'  my 
dog  Thistle,  just  to  look  after  tho  snares.  Cruel  sight  of  varmint 
there  be  along  that  meadow  to  be  sure.  Well,  I  was  a  thinking 
of  nothing — or  what  I  was  a  thinking  on,  for  I  scorns  a  lie,  is 
nothin'  to  nobody.  Well,  goin'  along  in  this  manner.  Thistle 
running  afore  me,  and  ahind  me,  and  a  both  sides  o'  me  " — 

"Never  mind  Thistle,"  cried  the  landlady,  "come  to  the 
murder,  Tom." 

"  Az  your  pardon,  missus.  I  shall  have  to  tell  all  this  story  at 
'Sizes  ;  I  know  what  them  chaps,  the  lawyers,  be,  to*  bother  a  poor 
man  who's  no  scholard,-— so  I've  made  my  mind  up,  never  to  tell 
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tbe  Story,  but  after  one  waj ;  then  I'm  cocksure  not  to  be  canglit 
otf  my  legs  nohow."  And  Pyefinch  drauk.  doubtless,  to  his 
BBgacity. 

"  Very  right,  Tom."  cried  the  landlord  ;  and  then  he 

with  init  eyebrows  to  his  wife.     "  Be  quiet,  will  you ;  like 
women — want  the  kernel  without  cracking  the  nut,     " 
And  Blink  gave  a  conjugal  growl.     "  Go  on,  Tom." 

"  As  I  was  a  Baying,"  continued  the  mole-catcher,  "  Thistle 
was  a  running  afore  me,  and  ahind  me,  and  a  both  aides  o'  me — 
and  barking  as  though  he  wished  he  could  talk  ;  just  to  say,  how 
comfortable  he  felt,  now  that  the  spring  was  come — for  depend 
Upon  it,  dumb  creatures  have  their  notions  of  spring  just  as  well 
as  we— well,  where  was  I  ?  " 

"  Thistle  was  barking,"  prompted  the  landlady,  fidgetting  and 
casting  about  impatient  looks. 

"  To  be  sure  he  was.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden  he  held  his  tongue  ; 
he  was  then  a  good  way  on  afore  me,  down  in  the  pitch  o'  the  field. 
I  thought  nothing  o'  that ;  when  on  a  sudden  he  give  cry  agin, 
hut  quite  a  different  bark  to  t'other.  That  didn't  stagger  me, 
neither ;  for  I  thought  he'd  lit  on  a  hedgehog ;  and  of  a!l  Tar- 
mint  o'  the  oorth.  Thistle  hates  a  hedgehog  ;  ha !  worse  than 
pison,  that  he  do.  Well,  arter  a  while,  Thistle  runs  up  to 
You  should  ha'  seen  that  dog,"  cried  the  niolc-catcher,  rising 
from  his  seat,  "  his  face  was  as  full  o'  sense  as  any  Chris^an'i 
his  eyes !  if  they  didn't  hum  in  'a  head  like  any  blacksmil' 
coals  ;  and  his  jaw  was  dropt  as  if  he  couldn't  shut  it,  it  were 
Btiff  wi'  wander— and  all  his  haira  upon  his  back  right  away  down 
to  the  end  o'  his  tail  stood  up  like  hedge-stakes — and  he  looked 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  aay — '  what  do  you  think  ?  '  " 

"  Bless  us,  and  save  us  !"  cried  the  landlady,  wondering  at  the 
discrimination  of  the  dog. 

"  I  didn't  make  him  no  answer,"  soid  the  mole-catcher,  "  but 
walks  on  arter  him,  he  looking  behind  him  now  and  then,  and 
shaking  his  head  sometimes  terrible,  until  I  came  to  the  pilch  o* 
the  field;  and  thei-e — oh,  Lord!"  Here  Pyefinch  seized  the 
mug,  and,  emptying  it,  was  newly  strengthened.  "  There.  I  saw 
Master  Willis  in  his  best  clothes — and  you  know  he  was  alwojs 
particlar  like  in  them  ra.it tors— there  1  saw  hini,  -   "    ■  ■ 

thought,  fast  asleep,  looking  so  blessed  happy,  you 
HowsumeTer,  Thistle  puts  his  nose  to  the  grass,  and  seta  up 
ft  howl,  and  then  I  sees  a  pool  of  blood,  and  then  I  run  hvaj 
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fast  as  legs  'ud  carry  me,  right  away  to  the  farm.  Well,  they  'd 
never  looked  for  Master  Willis.  They  'd  thought  he  *d  stayed  at 
Canterhury  all  night ;  and  there  he  was,  poor  soul !  killed  like  a 
sheep  in  his  own  field.  Terrible,  isn't  it?"  and  Pyefinch  presented 
the  empty  mug  to  the  landlady,  who,  the  tale  being  told,  set  it 
down  again. 

"It*s  the  smugglers  as  has  done  it,*' cried  Becky.  **  They 
owed  him  a  grudge  since  autumn,  when  he  found  their  tubs  among 
his  corn  :  it 's  the  smugglers,  as  I  'm  a  sinner." 

"  The  smugglers ! — ^poor  souls ! " — said  Mrs.  Blink,  who,  though 
a  licensed  dealer  in  spirits,  had,  strangely  enough,  a  large  sym- 
pathy for  contraband  traders  ;  **  they  wouldn't  hurt  a  lamb.  It 's 
that  villain,  that  slept  in  the  barn  ;  and  I  only  hope  that  you. 
Miss  Trollop,  knew  nothing  of  the  business." 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Becky,  **  me  know  anything!"  Had  it 
been  any  other  than  her  mistress,  Becky  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  vindicate  the  strength  and  volubility  of  her  tongue.  The 
woman  rose  strongly  within  her,  and  tempted  her  to  speak  :  but 
she  thought  of  her  forty  shillings  per  annum  ;  and  so  the  woman 
railed  not,  but  cried. 

**  And  how  does  Master  Robert  take  it  ?"  cried  the  landlord. 

**  Why,  wonderful,  considering,"  said  the  mole-catcher.  **  A 
little  dashed  at  first,  in  course." 

**  And  he  that  was  so  merry,  too,  at  the  dance  !  Well,  it  is  a 
world  to  live  in,"  moralised  the  barber.  **  He  stood  ale  all  round, 
and  little  thought  that  he  'd  no  uncle.  He  danced  with  every  gal 
above  stairs,  and  never  dreamed  o'  what  was  going  on  in  Cow 
Meadow.  He  '11  have  the  old  man's  land  o'  course  ?  Poor  soul ! 
He  '11  feel  it  if  anybody  does." 

•*  Wakes  and  fairs  won't  be  no  worse  for  Master  Robert,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  That  is,  supposing  this  matter  don't  steady  him. 
But,  to  be  sure,  what  a  noble  soul  it  is.  Well,  if  we  could  cry 
till  the  sea  run  over,  it  wouldn't  bring  back  the  old  man  ;  and  so 
here  's  long  life  and  good  fortin  to  his  heir.  And  a  rare  night 
we  shall  have  of  it — that  is,  when  the  morning 's  over  and  it's  all 
proper — yes  ;  a  rare  night  we  shall  have  at  the  Lamb  and  Star." 

•*  I  wonder  who  he  'II  marry  ?"  cried  the  landlady. 

"Nobody,"  averred  Mr.  Blink;  "he's  too  free  a  spirit — too 
noble  a  cretur.  Besides,  he  knows  too  much  of  life.  She  must 
be  a  sharp  thing — ^yes,  she  must  get  up  very  eaily  for  mushrooms^ 
who'd  get  Bob  Willis." 
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Of  course,  auspieiou  followed  St.  Giles  to  tiie  gaol:  but  dtJiou^ 
hia  poverty,  his  houaeleas  conilitioii,  and,  more,  liis  rrfusal  to  give 
any  account  of  himself,  fixed  him  in  the  minds  of  many  as  tlio 
murderer, — -there  was  no  point,  no  circumstance  [and  m&ny  were 
the  examinations  of  the  vagrant)  that  could  connect  him  with  the 
deed.  It  was  an  Bapocial  annoyance  to  several  worthy  people  that 
nothing,  as  they  aaid,  could  be  brought  home  to  St,  Giles.  lie 
seemed,  above  all  creatures,  the  very  creature  whom  auch  an  atro- 
city would  fit, — and  yet  the  failure  of  all  evidence  vraa  as  com* 
pletc  as  to  certain  folks  it  was  distressing.  However,  there  waa 
one  comfort.  St.  Giles  was  faet  in  prison  as  a  rogue  and  raga- 
bond  ;  and,  in  good  time,  sufficient  facta  might  rise  up  against 
him.  He  bad  been  set  down  to  be  hanged  ;  and  in  the  cheerful 
faith  of  those  who  had  judged  him,  it  was  imposaiblo  he  should 
escape  a  doom  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  him.  Hence,  St,  Giles 
remained  in  gaol,  hkc  a  fine  haunch  in  a  larder,  to  be  some  day 
feaated  on. 

A  week  hod  pasaed,  and  still  justice  was  baffled.  The  ranr- 
ilered  man  slept  iu  his  grave,  and  atill  his  murderer  walked  the 
free  earth,  Juatiee  Wattles  had  a  double  motive  for  the  restless 
zeal  which  animated  him  iu  bis  search  for  the  culprit ;  there  waa 
hia  character  as  a  magistrate  ;  and,  more,  there  waa  his  feeling  of 
kinship  towards  the  victim,  Farmer  Wiliia  being  his  brother-in- 
law.  Hence,  Justice  Wattles,  indefatigable  in  bis  purpose,  called  at 
Dovesnest.  A  most  unwelcome  visitor  was  his  worship  to  Ijbc< 
nezer  Snipeton,  then  preparing  to  depart  from  his  hermitage  for 
the  din  of  liiondon  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  the  magistrate  waa 
announced,  rehearsing  a  farewell  speech  to  Clarissa— n  speech 
that,  until  her  husband's  return,  should  be  to  her  as  a  charm,  au 
amulet,  to  preserve  her  fi-om  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits. 
Snipeton  had  compelled  himself  to  believe  the  story  of  his  wife, 
ftVDUched  too  as  it  waa  by  Mrs.  Wilton.  He  had  tyrannised  over 
his  heart  that  it  should  give  credence  to  that  he  fain  would  hope  ; 
And  so,  he  would  leave  hMne,  a  happy  husbaud,  convinced,  assnrod 
past  all  suspicion,  of  the  unbroken  faith,  the  enduring  loyalty,  itf. 
hia  devoted  wife.  It  was  better  so  to  feed  himself,  than  yield  t* 
the  despair  that  would  destroy  him.  Better  to  he  duped  by  false- 
hood, than  crushed  by  truth.  It  was  accident— mere  accident — 
that  had  brought  St.  James  to  bis  house  ;  and  that,  too,  lu  such  a 
plight,  it  was  impossible  that  Clarissa  could  deny  him  bospitftUo 
usage,     And  with  this  thought,  a  load  was  lifted  from  tb< 
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man's  heart,  and  he  would — ^yes,  he  would  be  happy.  Snipeton 
was  wandering  in  this  Paradise  of  Foob,  when  the  name  of  Justice 
Wattles  called  him  home. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Snipeton — a  dreadful  matter  this,  sir — a 
dreadful  calamity  to  fall  upon  a  respectable  family — a  starthng 
end,  sir,  for  my  poor  brother, — so  punctual  and  so  excellent  a 
man,*'  were  the  first  words  of  the  justice. 

"  Very  terrible,"  answered  Snipeton.  **  I  have  already  heard 
all  the  particulars,"  and  he  pulled  on  his  glove. 

"Not  all,  sir— I'm  afraid,  not  all,"  said  Wattles.  "That 
young  gentleman  who  was  brought  to  your  house" — 

"WeU?" 

"  He 's  a  young  nobleman  to  be  sure  ;  but  still  it 's  odd,  Mr. 
Snipeton;  I  say,  it 's  odd,"  and  the  Justice  leered  at  Ebenezer. 

"Speak  out,  man!"  cried  Snipeton;  and  the  Justice  pulled 
himself  up  at  the  abruptness  of  the  command.    "  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  young  nobleman  has 
been  seen  lurking  about  here  very  much  of  late.  That 's  odd. 
"Do  you  know  what  business  brings  him  to  these  parts  ?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  exclaimed  Snipeton,  looking  fiercely 
at  the  Justice,  as  at  one  who  would  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 

**  To  be  sure;  perhaps  not,'*  said  Wattles,  "  and  yet  you  see 
it 's  odd  :  he  was  brought  here  wounded,  the  very  night  my  poor 
brother — the  most  respectable  man  in  Kent — what  a  sort  of  stain 
it  is  upon  the  family ! — the  very  night  he  met  his  fate.  You 
didn't  know,  then,  that  the  young  nobleman  used  to  hang  about 
these  quarters?" 

"  Justice  Wattles,"  replied  Snipeton,  almost  hoarse  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  "  if  as  a  magistrate  you  would  examine  me,  I 
must  attend  your  summons.     My  house  is  not  a  court." 

"  Certainly  not^ertainly  not,"  answered  the  Justice,  suddenly 
taking  up  his  dignity.  "  I  ask  your  pardon ;  of  course,  this 
matter  wUl  be  sifted  elsewhere — thoroughly  sifted.  Only  believ- 
ing the  young  nobleman  to  be  your  friend" — 

"  He's  no  friend  of  mine,'*  said  Snipeton,  sullenly. 

**  Well,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Snipeton*s — oh,  my  dear  sir !  don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way — I  meant  no  offence,  none  whatever  ;  I  meant 
an  acquaintance — a  visitor  of  Mrs.  Snipeton  s,  nothing  more.  But, 
of  course,  the  law  can  reach  him — of  course,  he  can  be  made  to 
explain  everything — lord  as  he  is.  Still,  being  a  friend  of  yours 
— 1  mean  of  your  wife's — I  intend  to  show  him  some  consideration. 
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IfevcrtlieleHG,  as  yon  say  your  house  is  not  &  court,  wfa^  -8'"^' 
morning.  Mr.  Snipeton  —  good  morning."  And  Baying  ihis. 
Justice  Wattles,  with  all  tbe  dignity  he  could  compass,  quitted  the 
master  of  Doveanest.  Poor  Snipcton !  but  now  he  was  blowing 
buhbles  of  hope,  so  brightly  tinted ;  but  now  tliey  were  floating 
about  him  in  a  sunny  sky,  and  now  they  were  broken,  Taniaiicd. 

As  Justice  Wattles,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  crossed  lhi> 
threshold  of  Dovesnest,  he  was  encountered  by  Nichoias,  the  sole 
serving-mon  of  Snipeton.  "Bless  me  I  your  worship,"  cried 
Nicholas,  "here's  luck  in  meeting  you — here's  a  something  as  I 
was  first  going  to  show  master,  and  then  to  bring  to  yoti."  and 
with  this,  the  man  presented  to  the  magistrate  an  old  black  leather 
pocliOt-hook. 

"  God  save  lis!"  cried  Wattles,  and  he  trembled  violently — 
"  where  did  this  come  from  ?" 

"  I  found  it  in  a  hedge — -just  as  it  is— I  haven't  looked  at  it — 
in  a  hedge  by  Pinkton's  Corner,"  said  the  man, 

AVottlea,  with  great  emotion,  opened  the  book — turned  deadly 
pale — suddenly  dosed  it  again,  and  with  a  faint,  forced  smile  at 
his  white  lips,  said^"  Oh,  it 's  nothing — nothing  at  all.  But  you 
may  as  well  leave  it  with  me,  Nicholas:  if  it 's  inquired  for,  IshaU 
have  it  ready.  You  know  it  'h  in  good  hands,  Nicholas ;  and  take. 
this  for  your  honesty  ;  and  until  I  call  upon  you,  say  nothing  at 
all  about  it — nothing  at  all."  With  this,  the  Justice  unconsciously 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  serving-man,  and  walked  a  few  steps 
rapidly  on.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  calling  the  man  to  him, 
gave  him  a  guinea.  "  For  your  honesty,  Nicholas — though  the 
thing  isn't  worth  a  groat — -BtUl  for  your  honesty ;  and  as  I  've  told 
you,  till  you  hear  from  me,  you  need  say  nothing  of  the  matter." 
Nicholas,  well  pleased  to  sell  his  silence  on  such  terms,  pocketed 
the  guinea,  and  with  a  knowing  nod  at  tbe  Justice,  went  his  way. 
Wattles  walked  hurriedly  on,  turning  down  a  lane  that  skirted  the 
Devil's  Elbow.  The  old  man  trembled  from  head  to  foot— hie 
eyes  wandered,  and  his  lips  moved  with  unspoken  words.  Now  h« 
ran,  and  now  staggered  and  tottered  down  the  lane ;  and  at  length 
paused  midway  and  looked  cautiously  about  him.  He  then  drew 
forth  the  pocket-book,  and  with  deepest  misery  in  hia  face,  pro- 
ceeded to  search  it.  It  contained  nothing  save  a  largo  gold  ring, 
set  with  a  cornelian.  As  he  held  it  to  the  light,  the  old  man 
sighed  ;  then  tears  fast  and  thick  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  eaa)f, 
down  upon  a  bank,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  hia  hands,  groaned      '  ' 
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piteouslj.       **  God  pardon  Lim  !  '*    at  length  he  cried — **  but 
Robert's  done  it :  Robert 's  killed  the  old  man ;  it 's  Robert's  ring 
— my  Bible  oath  to  it — ^his  ring  :  and  the  Lord  has  brought  it  to 
witness  against  him.     I  was  sure  he  had  done  it ;  no,  no,  not 
sure — ^but  I  feared  it,  and — merciful  heaven  ! — to  butcher  his  own 
flesh  and  blood; — to  kill  his  own  uncle  !  '*     Again  the  old  man 
wept  and  sobbed,  and  wrung  his  hands  in  the  very  impotence  of 
sorrow !     **  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Am  I  to  hang  him  ?    Heaven 
shield  us  !     Hang  a  Willis  ! — 'twould  be  horrible.     And  then  the 
disgrace  to  the  family — the  oldest  in  Kent !     What  shall  I  do — 
what  shall  I  do?  "  again  and  again  cried  the  Justice.  **  The  mur- 
derer must  not  escape ;  but  then,  to  hang  him  ! — the  respectability 
of  the  family — the  respectability  of  the  family !  ''     And  thus  was 
the  old  man  perplexed.     His  horror  of  the  deed  was  great ;  he 
wept  earnest,  truthful  tears  over  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  a 
worthy,  honest  soul>  whose  greatest  weakness  had  been,  indeed, 
undue  indulgence  of  his  wretched  assassin;  All  the  horror,  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  crime  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Justice, 
who  would  for  the  moment  determine  to  denounce  the  homicide  : 
and  then  his  pride  was  touched  ;    he  thought  of  the  shame,  the 
lasting  ignominy,  as  he  deemed  it,  that  would  cling  to  the  family, 
and  thus  held  in  doubt,  suspense-^in  his  weakness,  he  would  weep 
and  pray  of  heaven  to  be  supported  and  directed.     **  Robert's  a 
monster  that  pollutes  the  earth,"  he  would  cry — **  he  must,  he 
shall  he  hanged."     And  then,  the  stern  Justice  would  clasp  his 
hands,  and  moan,  and  mutter — **  but  the  disgrace  to  the  family — 
the  disgrace  to  the  family!  "     And  thus,  unresolved,  days  passed, 
and  Justice  Wattles  said  no  word  of  the  pocket-book  of  the  mur- 
dered man — breathed  no  syllable  of  the  damning  evidence,  sup- 
plied by  the  ring,  against  his  nephew  ;  who,  it  appeared,  had  been 
wrought  to  the  commission  of  the  act,  by  the  refusal  of  the  old 
man  to  supply  the  means  of  his  profuse  expense,  cast  away  as  it 
was  upon  the  idle  and  the  profligate  throughout  the  country.    The 
old  man  had  returned  from  Canterbury  Fair,  as  his  assassin  thought, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession.     The  murderer, 
ready  dressed  for  the  village  festival,  had  awaited  his  victim  ;  had 
aceomplished  the  act  ;  and  then,  with  hottest  speed,  made  for  the 
Lamb  and  Star,  to  join  in  the  revelry  of  the  merry-makers.    More 
of  this,  however,  as  we  proceed  in  our  history. 

And  now  old  Snipeton  must  say  farewell  to  his  young  wife.  How 
beautifiil  sibe  looked  !  What  an  air  of  truth  and  purity  was  around 
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hor  !  How  ber  mute  nieeknesa  rebuked  her  husband's  doifllts'! 
She  wanly  smiled,  and  the  old  man  reproached  hiinaelf  that  for 
a  momeat  he  could  euapect  that  angel  sweetness,  He  had  taken 
new  resolution  from  her  trustful  gentleness.  That  smile  of  inno- 
cence had  determined  him.  He  would  quit  trade  ;  retire  from 
London.  Ho  had  enough,  more  than  enmigh,  of  worldly  njeans  ; 
and  he  would  no  longer  eeparnte  himself  from  such  a  wife  ;  hut — 
his  present  veutures  realised — he  would  retire  to  Dovcsuest,  and 
there  pass  awaj  a  life,  dedicating  every  moraeni,  every  thought, 
to  the  better  treasure  that  there  enriched  him.  Henceforth  he 
would  destroy,  annihilate,  every  rising  thought  that  should  do 
her  hoDour  injury  ;  he  would  be  a  confiding,  happy  husband. 
Nolliing  should  peril  the  great  felicity  in  store  for  him.  With 
this  thought,  this  fooling  of  the  heart — he  kissed  his  wife  ;  and 
though  she  met  his  touch  with  lips  of  ice,  he  eonld  not,  would  not, 
feel  their  coldness  ;  but  left  his  home,  and  for  many  a  mile  upon 
the  road  strove  to  possess  himself  with  the  great  assuranue  that  ho 
was  still  an  honoured,  happy  husband.  It  was  n  sin,  a  great 
wickedness  done  to  heaven's  brightest  truth  to  doubt  it. 

Poor  old  man  !  Wretched  huukster  !  tricked  and  betrayed  in 
the  bargaiu  be  bad  purchaaed  ;  bought  with  so  much  money  from 
the  priest.  WiUingly  befooled  by  hope,  he  could  not  see  the 
desperate  calmness,  the  firm,  cold  resolution  that  possessed  his 
young  wife  at  the  time  of  parting.  At  that  moment,  as  she 
believed,  she  looked  upon  her  husband  for  the  last  time  :  in  that 
moment,  it  was  her  comfort  that  she  bade  farewell  to  him  who 
made  her  life  a  daily  misery— a  daily  lie.  She  had  taken  counsel 
with  herself,  and,  come  what  might,  would  end  the  loathsome 
hypocrisy,  that,  like  a  foul  diseuae,  consuioed  her.  He  quitted 
her,  She  wept ;  and  then  a  ray  of  comfort  brightened  her  fsoe  ;  and 
she  moved  with  lightened  step,  a  thing  of  new-found  liberty.  She 
Bought  to  be  alone  j  and  yet — it  was  very  strange — -that  old  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Wilton,  would  still  find  an  eieuse  to  follow  her  :  still, 
with  questioning  face,  would  look  upou  her.  The  wcman  could 
not  know  her  resolution.  Impossible.  Yet  still,  like  a  spy,  the 
hireling  of  her  husband,  she  would  watch  her.  And  then,  at 
times,  the  woman  gazed  so  mournfully  at  her ;  answered  hor  wtth 

ich  strange  emotion  in  her  voice,  with  such  familiar  tenderness, 

ic  knew  not  how  to  rebuke  her. 

*'  And  my  master  returns  in  a  week  ?  "  said  Mrs.  WillOn  ;.  tjt.  j 

mg  time  for  one  who  loves  a  wife  so  dearly.'" 
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*'  LoTes  me  I  "  answered  Clarissa  with  a  shudder,  which  she 
strove  not  to  disguise.     **  Yes  ;  there  it  is — he  loves  me.*' 

*' A  great  happiness,  if  wisely  thought  of,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, with  cold  calm  looks.     **  A  great  happiness." 

••  No  doubt,  if  wisely  thought  of,"  rejoined  Clarissa;  then,  with 
a  sigh,  she  added  :  **  How  hard  the  task  of  wisdom  !  But  we  will 
not  talk  of  this  now,  Mrs.  Wilton;  I  have  another  matter  to  speak 
of:  I  am  kept  such  a  prisoner  here," — and  Clarissa  smiled,  and 
tried  to  talk  gaily — **  that  for  once  I  am  determined  to  play  truant. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  scarcely  seen  Canterbury.  I  have  a 
mighty  wish  to  visit  the  Cathedral  ;  I  hear  it  is  so  beautiful — so 
awfiil.'" 

**  I  would  you  had  spoken  of  this  to  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  gravel}'. 

**  And  wherefore  ?  To  have  my  wish  refused?  To  be  sentenced 
a  prisoner  to  the  house  ;  or,  at  most,  to  the  limits  of  the  garden  ? 
No  :  I  know  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  his  love  for  me,  as  you 
would  say — therefore,  if  I  would  go  at  all,  I  must  go  imknown  to 
my  lord  and  owner." 

•*  Lord  and  master,"  you  would  say,  observed  Mrs.  Wilton, 
looking  full  at  Clarissa. 

•*  Owner  is  sometimes  a  better  word ;  at  least,  I  feel  it  so.  And 
therefore,  as  I  am  determined  on  my  pilgrimage" — 

*•  Very  well,  it  must  be  made,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton.  **  Whenever 
▼ou  will,  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany  you." 

•*  Oh  no  ;  lArill  not  take  you  from  the  house  :  it  is  necessary 
that  you  shoura  remain.  Dorothy  is  so  dull  and  slow,  I  should 
not  feel  happy  to  leave  her  alone.  Let  Nicholas  order  a  chaise, 
and  he — yes,  he  can  attend  me.  Now,  no  words,  good  Mrs.  Wilton, 
for  once  I  must  have  my  way — for  once  you  must  not  hope  to 
deny  me." 

•*  And  when,  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  added  the  housekeeper,  **  when 
do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to-morrow,"  answered  Clarissa,  with  forced  vivacity. 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  at  the  girl  with  piercing  eyes;  then  slowly, 
gravely  asked — **  And  when  return  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  next  day,"  and  the  blood  flushed  in  Clarissa's  face 
as  the  words  fell  from  her. 

•*  No,  no,  no  ;  that  day  would  never  come  ;  your  burning  face, 
your  looks,  tell  me  it  would  not." 

"  MiB.  Wilton  !  "  cried  Clarissa,  who  vainly  strove  to  look  com- 


mandinp;,  dignified ;  to  play  tlie  miatresa  to  the  presumptuous  menial. 
"  Urs.  Wikon,  by  what  right  do  you  thus  question  niy  word  ?  " 

"  By  the  right  of  love ;  yea,  hy  the  lore  I  hear  you,  lady," 
answered  the  houaelteoper.  "I  know  your  heart ;  can  Bee  the 
wound  within  it.  I  know  the  grief  that  daily  wears  you ;  hut, 
■with  tho  knowledge  of  a  deeper  wound — of  grief  more  terrible — » 
grief  made  of  remorse  and  shame — I  implore  you,  leave  not  your 

"  And  why  not  ?  Since  you  know  the  bondage  I  endure — the 
loathaomcness  of  life  I  hear  ahout  me — the  eancor  of  the  heart 
that  tortures  me — the  degradation  of  everything  that  makes  life 
good  and  holy, — wherefore  should  I  not  break  the  chain  that  body 
and  soul  enslaves  me  ?  Tell  me  this,"  exclaimed  Clarissa  ;  and 
her  face  grew  deathly  pale  ;  arid  her  whole  form  rose  and  dilated 
with  the  passion  that,  fury-like,  poiasessed  her. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton, — "  for  the  more  terrible 
grief  that  follows." 

"Can  it  he  sharper,  more  ponauming,  than  that  I  iiow  en- 
dure ?"  asked  Clarissa,  smibng  bitterly, 

"  Yes — yes  ! "  was  the  answer,  solemnly  uttered. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?  "  asked  tho  young  wife  ;  and  she  looked 
with  new  and  curious  interest  at  the  woman  fast  changing  before 
her.  Changing.  Iler  face  always  so  calm,  so  self-pOBsessed, 
BO  statue-Iike^ — relaxed,  and  beamed  with  a  sweet  yet  mournful 
look.  It  seemed  as  though  to  that  time  she  had  only  played  a 
part — that  now,  the  true  woman  would  reveal  herself.  Clarissa 
was  surprised,  subdued,  by  the  new  aspect  of  her  housekeeper. 

"  You  ask  me,  how  I  know  this.  It  is  a  brief  tale  :  and  I  will 
tell  you.  I  knew  a  maid  sold  like  yourself— sold  is  the  word — in 
lawful  wedlock.  The  man  who  purchased  her  was  good  and 
honourable  ;  one  of  the  men  whom  the  world  accounts  as  its  best 
citizens  ;  plain,  worthy,  and  dispassionate  ;  a  person  most  respect- 
able. He  would  not,  in  his  daily  bargains,  have  wronged  his 
neighbour  of  a  doit.  An  upright,  a  most  punctual  man.  And 
yet  he  took  a  wife  without  a  heart.  He  loved  the  hollow  thing 
that,  like  a  speaking  image,  vowed  in  the  face  of  God  to  do  that 
she  knew  she  never  could  fulfil, — to  love  and  honour  him  ;  and  he, 
that  just,  good  man,  smiled  with  great  happiness  upon  tho  pretty 
perjurer — and  took  her  to  his  bosom  as  tho  treasuro  of  tho  world. 
True,  at  times  he  had  his  doubts — his  sad  misgivings.  He  would 
look  iu  his  wife's  face — would  meet  her  cold,  obedient  eyes — and 
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sometimes  wouder  when  a  heart  would  grow  within  her.  He  had 
married  her,  believing  in  such  growth  ;  it  was  his  wisdom — his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world — to  be  assured  of  it.  And 
so  they  lived  for  three  long  years  together  ;  the  chain  of  wedlock 
growing  heavier  with  every  heavy  day.  She  became  a  mother. 
Even  that  new  woman's  life — that  sudden  knowledge  that  opens 
in  the  heart  an  unimagined  fount  of  love — ^failed  to  harmonise  her 
soul  with  him  who  was  her  child's  father.  Still  they  jarred  ;  or, 
at  best,  were  silent  towards  each  other.  I  will  hurry  to  the  close. 
She  left  him  ;  worse,  she  left  her  child.  That  silver  link,  that 
precious  bond  that  should  have  held  her  even  to  scorn,  unkindness, 
misery,  with  sacrilegious  act — she  broke.  She  left  her  husband 
for  one  who  should  have  been  her  husband.  You  do  not  listen  to 
me?" 

**  Yes — yes — ^yes,"  cried  Clarissa — "  every  word  ;  each  syllable. 
Go  on." 

**  For  a  few  months  she  lived  a  mockery  of  happiness.  A 
year  or  two  passed,  and  then  her  lover  left  her,  and  she  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  clothed  with  her  harlot  shame.  It  was  then, 
indeed,  she  felt  the  mother  :  then,  what  should  have  been  her 
joys  were  turned  to  agonies  ;  and  conscience,  daily  conscience, 
made  her  look  within  a  glass  to  behold  a  monster  there.  Oh, 
she  has  told  me,  again  and  again,  has  told  me  !  the  look,  the 
voice  of  childhood — with  all  its  sweetness,  all  its  music — was  to 
her  as  an  accusing  angel  that  frowned,  and  told  her  of  her  fall. 

"And  she  never  saw  her  child?"  asked  Clarissa. 

••For  years  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  it.  At  length, 
accident  discovered  to  her  the  place  of  its  abode.  And  then 
the  babe — the  motherless  innocence — had  become  almost  a 
woman." 

•*  And  then  the  mother  sought  her  ?" 

••  No.  Her  husband  still  lived  ;  she  did  not  dare  to  tempt  it. 
Her  child  !  How  knew  she  that  that  child  had  not  been  taught 
to  think  her  mother  in  the  grave  ?  And  more  ;  the  mother  had 
foregone  her  noblest  claim  at  that  poor  little  one's  best  need — 
and  could  the  wanton  come  back  again  to  urge  it  ?  Therefore, 
unknown,  she  watched  her  ;  and,  like  a  thief,  stole  glances  of  the 
precious  creature  of  her  blood — her  only  comfort,  and  her  worst 
reproach.  The  girl  became  a  wife  ;  her  father  died,  and  then" — 

•'  And  then  ?"  repeated  Clarissai  as  the  woman  paused  in  the 
fiilnesB  of  her  emotion. 
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"  And  then  the  mother  ilareJ  not  to  revenl  herself. 
she  entered  lior  daughter's  house,  that,  all  unknown,  she  might  feed 
her  daily  life  with  looking  at  her."  Tlio  notnan  paused  ;  and, 
with  clasped  hands,  looked  with  itnploiing  anguish  in  the  iaee  of 
Ciariaaa.  That  look  told  all :  Clarisaa,,  with  a  scream,  leapt  ta 
her  teet,  and  huug  at  her  mother's  neck. 

"  Be  warned — be  warned,"  cried  the  woman,  and,  like  a^^•ad' 
thing,  ahe  sank  in  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

To  the  astonishment,  the  rage,  and  indignation  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, Robert  Willis  had  becu  apprehended,  charged  with  tha 
murder  of  hia  uncle.  After  such  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  l»w, 
no  man  held  himself  safe.  The  whole  county  rang  with  the 
charge  ;  the  whole  county  more  or  leas  sympathised  with  \iu> 
innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  Justice.  It  iras  impossible  ta 
associate  the  jovial,  warm-hearted,  merry-maker  with  any  wrong  ; 
BO  wholly  had  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  many  feats  of  rustic 
skill,  his  many  qualities  of  good--fellowsLip.  The  men  admired  him 
for  his  athletiu  daring ;  and  the  women  for  hia  noble  figure,  his  mddy 
face,  hlaok  whiskers,  and  very  white  teeth.  To  be  sure,  he  had  had 
his  follies;  now  and  then  he  had  played  the  buHy,  and  the  small  voice 
of  detraction  added,  the  black-leg  :  he  had  moreover  broken  a  heart 
or  so  :  but  he  hod  never  wanted  money  to  pay  a  treat ;  young 
men  would  be  young  men,  was  the  charitable  creed  of  the  treated. 
NeverthelesE,  it  was  imposaible  for  justice  to  olose  her  ears  ta 
rumours  that,  first  muttered,  grew  louder  and  louder,  l^llis  had 
been  seen  hurrying  from  Cow  Meadow  at  the  time  that — acoordingf 
to  'evidence — the  murder  must  have  been  committed.  He  had 
moreovor  paid  many  debts  of  late ;  had  been  seen  with  much 
money  in  his  hands  ;  and  there  was  a  strange,  forced  gaiety  in  hia 
munner  that  showed  bun  restless,  ill  at  caEe.  In  fine,  although 
Justice  Wattles — the  prisoner's  relative,  and  the  possossor  of  the 
dead  man's  pocket-book^ oudly  protested  against  the  indignity 
olTered  to  his  kinsman  ;  although  he  oloc|uontly  put  it  to  his 
brother  magistrates,  whether  it  was  in  the  circle  of  probability  for 
one  BO  respectably  bom  and  bred,  to  shod  the  blood  of  his  own 
relation,— Robert  Willis  was  committed,  charged  with  the  ni^iL  . 
Biurdcr  of  Arthur  Willis.     And  then  Justice  Wattles  said,  if  ~~ 
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boBt  it  should  be  so :  it  was  the  shortest,  clearest  way,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  slanderers,  and  to  show  to  the  world  the  innocence, 
and,  ahoYe  all,  the  respectability,  of  his  kinsman.  Yet  were  there 
people  who  wondered  at.  the  change  so  suddenly  worked  in  the 
Justice.  His  face,  before  so  round  and  red,  was  shrunk  and  yel- 
low ;  and  then  he  would  strive  to  look  so  happy — would  laugh  at 
ercry  other  word  he  spoke  ;  would  prophecy  with  such  enjoyment 
the  triumph  of  his  brave,  his  much-wronged  relative. 

And  so  the  vagabond  St.  Giles  and  the  gay  and  generous  Robert 
Willis  were  brought  together.  In  the  very  good  old  times  of  our 
history,  there  was  deeper  and  better  homage  paid  to  the  well-to-do 
who,  somehow,  had  done  ill  and  was  imprisoned  therefore,  than  in 
these  our  reyolutionary  days,  when  the  successors  of  Turpins  and 
Sheppards,  no  longer  hold  their  levees  in  gaol  lobbies,  and  fine 
ladies  may  not  prattle  chit-chat  with  felons.  However  lovely  and 
interesting  may  be  the  doomed  man  to  the  female  heart,  his 
fascinations  are  to  be  contemplated  only  through  the  filmy 
medium  of  the  newspapers,  and  not,  as  in  those  very  good  and 
much-lamented  old  times,  tite-^^iSte  with  the  housebreaker  and 
mmtlerer.  Hence,  Robert  Willis  lived  in  happier  days.  Hence, 
by  the  grace  of  money  and  station,  had  he  many  little  indulgencies 
which  softened  the  rigour  of  captivity.  Wine  and  brandy  came 
to  him  Hke  good  genii  through  the  pnson^bars,  and  by  their  magio 
gave  to  stone  walls  a  comfortable  jolly  aspect ;  again  placed  the 
prisoner  m  a  tAvem  ;  again  surrounded  him  with  the  best  of  fel- 
lows  ;  hearts  of  gdd ! 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  and  Willis,  flushed  with  drink, 
walked  the  court-yard  with  St.  Giles  ;  for  whom,  at  their  first 
meeting,  he  had  shown  a  strange  interest.  How  changed  was  he 
from  the  merry-maker  who,  but  for  a  few  moments,  was  before 
the  reader  at  the  Lamb  and  Star !  He  seemed  to  have  grown 
bigger — burlier.  His  face  was  full-blooded  ;  his  eyebrows  shagged 
and  ragged  ;  his  eyes  flashed  to  and  fro,  dwelling  upon  no  object ; 
and  then  he  would  laugh  loudly,  hollowly.  He  walked  the  court- 
yard, talking  to  St.  Giles  ;  and  now  and  then  slapping  him  on  the 
ahoolder,  to  the  wonder  of  other  more  respectable  prisoners,  who 
much  marvelled  that  a  gentleman  like  Master  Robert  Willis  could 
take  up  with  such  a  vagabond.  And  so  they  walked :  and  by  degrees 
Willis  laughed  less,  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone ;  and  it  was  plain — 
from  the  agitation  of  his  comrade — ^that  he  spoke  of  something 
strange  and  terrible.     At  length  St.  Giles  stopped  short,  and 
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eried,  "  I  will  hear  no  more — not  a  word  more,  I  tell  you. 
forgive  youl" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  fool — butter-heart  ?  "  cried  Willis. 
"  I  thought  jou  a,  man.  and  you  're  a  cur.  IIu  !  ha  !  all's  ons 
for  that;"  and  again  Willis  laughed,  and  pointed  ecornfolly  at 
St.  Giles,  as — with  face  aghast — he  walked  to  the  further  end  of 
the  court.  Wiliia  was  about  to  follow  him,  wheii  he  was  accoated 
by  one  of  the  turnkeys. 

"  Master  Willis,  here  's  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  the  lawyer, 
come  lo  talk  to  you  about  your  defence.  He  'a  in  a  great 
hurry  ;  so,  if  you  please,  you  must  make  haste ;  he  's  so  much 
to  do,  ho  can't  stay  for  nobody."  And  the  turnkey  only 
spoke  the  truth  of  the  exceeding  buslnesa  of  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley ;  to  whoso  silver  tongue  the  world  owed  the  hberty 
of  many  a  ruffian.  Happy  waa  the  evil-doer,  whose  means 
might  purchase  the  good  oflSces  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley ! 
There  waa  no  man  at  the  bur  who  could  so  completely  extract  the 
etain  of  blood  from  a  murderer.  Had  he  defended  Sawny  Bean, 
dipped  a  hundred  times  in  infanticide,  he  would  have  presented 
htm  to  the  bar  as  a  shepherd  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
Aready  upon  him  !  Worthy  man  !  What  a  constitution  had 
Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hia  own 
feelinga,  racked,  agonised,  as  they  always  were,  for  hU  innocent, 
his  much-peraecuted  client,  the  homicide  or  highwayman  at  the 
bar  I  Happily,  hia  emotion  was  always  so  very  natural,  and  so 
very  intense,  that  again  and  again  it  touched  the  bosoms  of  the 
jury,  who  could  not — simple  creaturoa  t — hut  believe  so  eloquent,  so 
earnest  a  gentleman,  when  he  not  only  vouched  for  the  innocence 
of  the  unfortunate  accused,  but  wept  a  shower  of  tears  in  testi- 
mony thereof.  Teara,  in  fact,  were  Mi'.  Montecute  Crawley's 
great  weapons  :  but  he  had  too  true  a  notion  of  their  value  to  use 
them  save  on  extraordinary  oocasiona.  With  all  his  tenderness, 
he  had  great  powers  of  aelf-restraiut ;  and,  therefore,  never  dropt 
a  tear  upon  any  hrief  that  brought  him  leas  than  five  hundred 
guineas.  He  hod  heard  of  "  the  luxury  of  woe,"  and  waa  deter- 
mined that  with  him  at  least  the  luxury  should  bear  its  proper 
]irico.  His  coarse  and  stony-hearted  brethren  at  the  bar.  had,  in 
tlie  envy  and  brutality  of  their  souls,  nicknamed  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley,  the  watering-pot.  But  he — good,  silver-tongued  man — 
heeded  not  the  raiaerable  jeat.  He  talked  and  wept,  and  wept 
and  talked,  as  though  ho  felt  assured  that  ail  the  world  beUt      * 
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lus  words  and  tears,  and  that  only  the  angels  knew  them  to  he 
false* 

And  Rohert  WilKs  was  now  to  interest  the  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Crawley,  who  had  heen  paid  the  full  weeping  price — the  fee  heing, 
as  a  junior  counsel  said,  up  to  water-mark.  The  prisoner  and  his 
counsel  were  private  together ;  and,  as  the  accused  went  through 
his  simple  tale,  it  was  delightful  to  perceive  the  intelligence  that 
beamed  in  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley's  eye,  as  though  he  spied  a 
flaw,  no  wider  than  a  spider's  thread,  in  the  indictment ;  and  then 
for  a  moment  he  would  place  his  ample  hrow — writ  and  overwrit 
with  so  many  acts  of  Parliament — in  his  snow-pure  hand,  medi* 
tating  a  legal  escape.  **  That's  enough,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
abruptly  stopping  the  prisoner  :  "  I  Ve  made  up  my  mind  ;  yes,  I 
see  it  at  once  ;  an  alihi,  of  course  ;  an  alibi.  You  were  at  the 
dance  at  the  Lamb  and  Star  :  you  've  witnesses — ^yes,  I  know — 
Mr.  Swag,  your  attorney,  has  told  me  all,  and  " — 

•*  And  you  think  *I  shall  get  over  it  ?"  asked  Willis,  looking  up 
with  unabashed  face  at  his  defender.  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley 
slightly  nodded  his  head ;  whereupon  the  prisoner,  with  grossest 
familiarity,  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Crawley  knew  what  was  due  to 
the  dignity  of  his  profession  ;  he,  therefore,  looked  frozenly  at  the 
prisoner,  rebuking  him  by  that  look  into  a  proper  sense  of  his 
infamy,  and  at  the  same  time  asserting  his  own  forensic  conse* 
quence.  •'  Meant  no  offence,  sir,"  said  the  reprobate,  **but  as  I 
thought  we  met  as  friends,  and  as  Master  Wattles  has  promised  to 
come  down  well,  if  you  get  me  off,  why  I  thought  we  might  as 
well  shake  hands  on  the  hargain." 

**  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  with  a  new  stock  of 
majesty.  **  And  now  I  think  you  have  told  me  all  ?  I  hope  so, 
because  I  can  give  no  further  time  to  see  you  ;  and  therefore  I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  I  now  know  all  ?     You  imderstand  me  ?" 

Innocent  murderer — unsophisticated  assassin  !  He  did  not 
understand  his  best  defender.  Deceived  by  what  he  thought  a 
cordiality  of  voicQ,  a  look  of  interest,  in  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley — 
and  suddenly  feeling  that  it  would  doubtless  be  for  his  own 
especial  benefit  if  he  laid  bare  his  heart — that  hlack,  bad  thing — 
before  so  able,  so  excellent  a  gentleman,  Robert  Willis  thought 
that  he  owed  him  every  confidence,  and  would,  therefore,  without 
further  ceremony,  discharge  the  debt.  "Why,  no,  sir,"  he 
said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  prepared  to  be  praised  for  his  ingenu- 
ousness,— "  no,  sir,  I  hav'n't  told  you  all.     You  see,  uncle — I 
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nmflt  Hay  it — had  been  a  good  sort  of  oW  fellow  to  me  in  Wi  <i<W!: 
liul  BoiiieUow,  be  got  ]ilngiij  craiiUy  of  lale  ;  wouldn't  come  dowii 
with  the  mouey  Dobow.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  who  knoxv 
what  life  is, — what  '3  a  young  fellow  like  me  to  do  without  money  ? 
Wl'II,  the  long  and  the  sbort  of  it  ia  tbia, — I  shot  the  old  chap, 
and  that 's  the  truth." 

If  virtue  could  bare  peoped  into  that  prison,  could  at  tbat 
moment  bave  beheld  the  face  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  would 
she  not  bave  embraced — bave  wept  over  her  champion — even  as 
liQ  hud  often  wept  fur  bw  *  He  started  from  the  confeBBed 
bomic'ide,  as  tiiongh  Cain  himself  had  risen  beside  him. 
"Scoundrel!  mouster !  villain  I"  he  eiclaimed  with  pnssien, 
that  mu«t  have  been  genuine,  it  was  so  violent. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  cried  the  prisoner.  •'  I  hope  you're  not  offended. 
You  wanted  to  know  all,  su-." 

■■  Not  that — not  that,  miscreant !  "  and  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley 
paced  lip  and  down  io  the  very  gi'ealost  distress.  ■'  llonBter,- — I 
Ifave  you  to  your  fate  ;  I'll  Lot  stain  my  bauds  with  such  a  brief. 
No~never— never  !■■ 

"Yon '11  not  do  that,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  murderer.  "  Too 
muoh  of  a  gentleman  for  that.  'Specially  when  the  Justice  baa 
come  doivn  so  handsonioly.  And  I  know  him  ;  that's  not  aU  he'll 
do,  if  you  get  me  off." 

"  Get  you  off!  "  cried  Mr.  Mouteeute  Crawley  with  a  disgust 
that  did  the  very  highest  and  deepcEt  honour  to  his  heart. — 
"What!  let  loose  a  wild  beast— a  man  tiger  into  (ho  world. 
Monster— miscruant — miscreant !  "  With  all  Mr.  Crawley's  envi- 
able command  of  abuse,  he  lacked  vituperation  wherewith  to 
express  the  intensity  of  hia  loathing ;  and  he  therefore  quined  the 
murderer  with  a  look  of  inespreasible  scorn  ;  Robert  Willis  havHig, 
in  his  imagination,  the  very  clearest  view  of  the  gallows,  with 
himself  in  the  cart,  wending  to  bis  inevitable  destination.  He 
was  given  up  by  that  miracle  of  an  orator,  Mr.  Montocute  C'mwtey, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  him  but  the  hangman. 

Ingenuous  Robert  WilUs — ^unsophisticated  homicide  !  Little 
knew  that  simple  murderer  the  magnanimity  of  the  lawyer,  irtio 
would  forget  the  iraprudenco  of  the  blood-shedder,  in  pity  f(B"  the 
erring  fellow -creutare.  Bosidos.  Mr.MontecuteCrawley.il)  his  great 
rf^spoot  for  the  intellectual  cravings  of  the  public,  could  not  consent 
to  deprive  a  ci'owded  court  of  hia  eirpected  speech :  an'  oration  tlial, 
us  he   know,  would  impart  very  considerable  enjoymant  t     ' 
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auditors,  and,  possibly,  achieve  a  lasting  glory  for  himself. '  There- 
fore«  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner's  crime,  it  would 
be  the  business,  the  pride  of  Mr.  Crawley  to  array  him  in  a  garb  of 
innocence-:  though,  everlastingly  stained  with  blood,  it  would  be 
the  fame  of  the  orator  to  purify  the  assassin,  returning  him  back  to 
the  world  BBOw-white  and  sweetened.  And,  with' this  determination^ 
when  the  day  of  trial  came,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  entered  the 
court,  amidst  the  flattering  admiraiiion  of  all  assembled.  What  a 
soievui  man  he  looked !  What  a  champion  of  truth — what  an 
eairnest  orator  in  the  cause  of  innocence — ^with'  every  line  ia  his 
face  a  swelling  lie! 

And  the  day  of  trial  came»  St.  James  sat  upon  the  bench 
in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  Judge.  The  court  was  crowded. 
Ladies  had  dressed  themselves  as  for  a  gala-;  and  when  the 
prisoner — habited  with  scrupulous  neatness — appeared  at  the 
bar,  there  was  a  murmur  from  the  fair  that  at  once  acquitted  so 
handsome,  so  finely-made  a  man,  of  such  a  naughty  crime.  It 
was  impoB^ble  that  with  such  a  face — such  very  fine  eyes — such 
wavy,  siilten  hair^  and  above  aU  with  such  a  self-assuring  smile 
— ^it  waa  impossible  that  such  a  creature  could  be  stained  with 
an  old  man-'s  blood.  And  then  the  gentlewomen  lodked  from 
the  prisoner  to  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  now  beheld  in  his  sweet 
gravity,  his  beautiful  composure,  an  assurance  that  he — that 
eloquent  and  sympathetic  pleader,  was  possessed  as  with  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  his  own  soul,  of  the  guiltlessness  of  that  oppressed, 
that  handsome  young  man,  and  would  therefore  plead  with  the 
voice  and  sublime  fervour  of  a  superior  spirit  for  the  accused  at 
the  bar.  Men  of  every  degree  thronged  the  court.  The  gentry — 
the  yeomen^ — ^the  rustics  of  the  county  ;  all  prepossessed  for  the 
prisoner.  And  many  were  the  greetings  and  shakings  of  the 
band  exchanged  with  the  prisoner's  kinsman,  Justice  Wattles,  who 
tried  to  look  hopeful,  and  to  speak  of  the  trial  as  nothing  more 
than  a  ceremony,  necessary  to  stop  the  mouth  of  slanderous 
wickedness.  And  so,  restless  and  inwardly  sick  at  heart  and 
trembling,  the  Justice  looked  smilingly  about  the  court ;  but 
strangely  enough,  never  looked  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
fOBoner  gazed  searebingly  at  the  jury,  and  his  eyes  brightened, 
irilen  he  saw  that  Simon  Blink,  landlord  of  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
ivttB  foreman  of  the  twelvt^ 

The  trial  begaa.  One  witaest  swore  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
masiiBr  he  heard  «gun  firtd  i  and  iiwaediiftely  he  sawthe  prisomar 
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at  tlie  bar  nisli  from  the  direction  of  Cow  Meadow,  The  Tiall 
Lad  been  extracted  from  the  murdered  man,  and  found  to  fit  a 
gun,  the  prisoner's  property,  subsequently  discovered  in  the  farm- 
house. Every  face  in  the  court — *ven  the  face  of  Mr.  Montecutc 
Crawley — fell,  darkened  at  the  direct,  Btraightforward  evidence  of 
the  witness.  He  was  tlien  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  What  awful  meaning  posseBHed  his  features, 
when  he  rose  to  turn  inside  out  the  witness  !  What  lightning  in 
his  eye — what  a  weight  of  scorn  at  his  lip — what  thunder  in  his 
voice,  terrifying  and  confounding  the  simple  man  who  had  spoken 
a  simple  truth.  Poorfellow  !  in  a  few  minutes  he  knew  not  what 
he  had  spoken :  his  senses  were  distraught,  lost :  he  would 
scarcely  to  himself  answer  for  his  own  conaciousness,  so  much  was 
he  bewildered,  flung  about,  made  nothing  of  by  that  tremendous 
man,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley. 

"  Answer  me,  sir,"  thundered  the  indignant  counsel  J  ■"  were 
you  never  in  gaol  for  felony  ?     Answer,  sir." 

The  man  paused  for  a  moment.  He  never  had  been  in  gaol  for 
felony — Mr,  Crawley  knew  that  well  enough — nevertheless  the 
question  was  put  with  such  vehement  eonfidenee,  that,  honest  mnn 
as  he  was,  the  witness  was  for  s  time  unable  to  answer.  Al 
length  he  ventured  to  reply  that  he  never  had  been  so  imprisoned : 
which  reply  he  again  and  again  repeated,  warned  byhia  counsel — 
as  by  the  trumpet  of  judgment — that  he  was  upon  hia  oath. 

"  And  you  've  never  been  caught  poaohing — come,  I  shall  get 
BOmething  out  of  you  ?  Speak  up,  air  !  Upon  your  oatli — have 
you  never  been  caught  sotting  wirea  for  harea  !  "  roared  Mr. 
Crawley.  . 

"  Never,  air,"  stammered  the  witness.  "  Never  caught  in  my 
life." 

"  Ha!  you  've  been  lucky,  then,  my  fine  fellow, "said  the  eounBcl. 
"  You  haven't  been  caught,  that  'a  what  you  mean,  eh  ?  "  And 
at  this  humorous  distinction,  Mr.  Montecutc  Crowley  laughed — 
the  priaoner,  out  of  gratitude  to  hia  champion,  laughed— all  men 
ia  the  court  laughed,  and  the  pretty  ladies  giggled.  Assuredly 
there  is  no  place  in  which  the  very  smallest  joke  goes  so  far  as  in 
a  court  of  justice.  There,  a  farthing's  worth  of  wit  ia  often  taken 
as  though  it  were  an  ingot.  And,  accepted  after  such  value.  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley  was  a  tremendous  wit.  "  I  believe,  sir,"— ha 
continued, — '■  come,  sir,  leave  off  twiddling  your  thumbs  and  k 
§t  mo — I  believe  you  've  been  mixed  up  a  little  in  smugglis 
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Come,  you  don't  think  there  'a  much  harm  in  tliat  t     You 
how  to  run  a  tub  or  two,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  ttnswered  the  witness  with  new  confidence. 

"  ISlesB  me!"  cried  Mr.  Crawley,  "you're  a  very  ianooont 
gentleman — very  innocent,  indeed."  And  then  with  much  indig- 
oation  at  the  unspotted  character  of  the  witness,  he  thundered 
"  Get  down,  sir!"  Now  this  seeming  uncharitableness  was,  it  may 
be  hoped,  very  repulsive  to  the  kindly  nature  of  Mr.  Crawley  ;  but 
what  he  did,  he  ilid  for  the  benefit  of  his  client.  To  serve  bis 
client  it  was — he  held  the  obligation  iia  bis  forensic  creed— it  was 
his  duty  to  paint  every  witness  against  him  the  blackest  blnok, 
that  ihe  sufiering,  ill-used  man  at  the  bar  tnigbt  stand  out  in  can- 
did relief  to  the  moral  darkness  frowning  against  hira.  Poor  Mr. 
Crawley !  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  it  was  to  him  a  great  sorrow 
thai — for  the  interest  of  his  client — he  was  sometimes  compelled 
to  wear  his  gown,  the  solemn  robe  of  the  champion  of  truth,  as 
the  privileged  garment,  holding  safe  the  coward  and  tho  bully. 
He  was  a  gentleman — a  most  perfect  gentleman — with  an  almost 
effeminate  sonse  of  honour  when — hia  gown  was  off.  But  when 
he  rohed  himself,  he  knew  that  there  might  be  dirty  work  to  do, 
And  if  it  must  be  done,  why  he  did  it  as  though  he  loved  it. 

All  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  save  one,  had  been  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  prisoner  looked  about  him  with  blither  looks  : 
and  there  was  an  interehange  of  triumphant  glances  between  him- 
self and  valued  old  cronica  in  court  that  plainly  said,  "All  'a  right ;" 
when  St.  Giles  was  called.  Then  the  prisoner  bit  his  lip,  and 
impatiently  struck  hia  fist  upon  the  spikes  in  the  front  of  the  bar, 
uul  then  with  a  hard  smile — aa  at  hia  folly,  his  nbsonoe  of  mind — 
wrapt  his  handkerchief  about  hia  bleeding  hand.  It  was  nothing— 
a  mere  moment  of  absurd  forgetfulneaa.  How  could  he  be  so 
ridiculous  I 

St.  Gilea  was  awom.  There  was  something  strange  and  solemn 
in  that  miserable  face  ;  marked  and  lined  as  it  was  with  a  sad 
history.  The  man  had  been  well-fed,  well-lodged,  though  in  a 
gaol.      Imprisoned  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  he  had  nevertheless 

I  tasted  of  comforts  that,  until  the  crime  of  poverty  and  destitution 
|W  put  upon  him,  he  had  not  for  many  a  season,  known  ;  and  yet 
^Hooked  harassed,  weary,  and  wasted.  Poor  wretch  !  He  had 
^m  wrestled  with  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  cursed  with 
^Hrledge  of  a  secret  forced  npou  hira.  It  was  another  of  tha 
HatJ'  unearned  wrongs  that  blighted  him.     lie  hated  himself  that 
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be  had  bcon  bratiglit  to  stn.nd  in  thfit  cmirt  an  accuser  of  tliat  roan 
at  the  liar  ; — -he  had  fought  ngainst  the  feeling  that  hod  urgtid 
him  to  tell  all, — and  then  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  Toice  would  cry 
in  his  ear,  "  Murder — murder !  rememher,  it  is  mni'der !  base, 
bad,  most  nnnatural  murder  !" — and  so,  as  he  thonght,  to  lift  a 
load  from  his  heart,  he  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  heeperof  tiie 
gaol ;  and  then  to  him — solemnly  admonished  by  the  prison  chap- 
iaia — 'he  narrated  the  terrible  story  that,  in  his  hoiir  of  mad  defi- 
anee,  Robert  Willis  had  told  his  fellow-prisoner.  Tliat  eonfoasioa 
Tnade,  St,  Giles  felt  himself  a  wretch— a  traitor  to  the  man  who  bad 
put  tho  secret  on  him  :  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  the 
Btory  told  :  it  was  impossible.  He  had  told  all.  And  in  open 
court,  be  weuld  be  amnmoned  to  meet — eye  to  eye — the  prisonw  : 
would  be  required  to  rehearse  a  tale  that  should  make  lliat  man, 
smiling  so  full  of  health  and  strength  at  the  bar,  a  clod  of  earth. 
It  was  these  thoughts  that  had  cut  themselves  in  tbe  fare  of 
St.  Giles.;  it  was  these  thoughts  that,  likopiiison,  struck  a  coldness 
at  his  heart ;  made  bim  tremble,  and  look  a  most  fortom  and 
guilty  wretch,  when  called  upon  to  tell  bis  story. 

lie  told  all  he  knew.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  confessed  to 
bim  that,  atang  by  the  unwillingness  of  his  imcle  to  feed  hi^ 
means,  he  had  killed  the  old  man  :  at  such  an  hour — with  sueh  an 
instrument.  More :  he  had  robbed  bim :  and  had  hidden  tbe 
dead  man's  pocket-book  somewhere  near  Pinckton's  Comer.  The 
prisoner  had  drijpt  a  ring — it  had  always  been  too  large  for  him — 
as  he  feared  upon  the  spot  where  the  old  man  fell. 

And  then  St.  Giles  was  cross-examined  :  anatomised,  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  A  very  few  minutes,  and 
BO  potent  was  the  scorn,  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Crawley,  that  St. 
Giles  stood  before  the  court  the  vilest  of  the  vile  of  men ;  a  human 
reptile — a  moral  blotch  ;  a  shame  upon  the  race  of  Adam.  The 
whole  court  looked  upon  bim  with  wondering  eyes — a  monster  of 
wickedness.  And  St.  Giles  felt  the  ignominy:  it  pierced  bii^^ 
like  a  sword,  yet  with  calm,  unaltered  looks  he  met  tbe  hatri 
all  around  him. 

And  with  the  testimony  of  St.  Giles  closed  the  evidence  for 
prosecution.  Twenty  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  proved  thfljl 
was  impossible  ho  oonld  have  been  near  Cow  Meadow  at  the  til 
of  the  murder:  no  :  he  was  at  a  merry-making  at  the  Lamba 
Star.  Again,  every  inch  of  Pinckton's  Comer  had  been  aeare 
and  there  was  no  poiJtet-book  :    another  proof — if  sueb  ii 
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were  needed — of  the  diabolic  malice  of  St.  Giles,  who,  it  was 
plain,  to  cloak  his  own  infamy  with  some  small  credit — hoped  to 
destroy  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  had  been  exceed- 
ingly moved  by  this  tremendous  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  man  : 
whilst  cross-examining  St.  Giles,  the  counsel,  touching  upon  what 
he  termed  the  apocryphal  pocket-book,  had  wept  ;  yes,  had  suf- 
fered large  round  tears  to  "course  down  his  innocent  nose,**  to 
the  lively  concern  of  the  court ;  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
emotion  of  many  ladies,  who  wept  in  sympathy  with  that  sweet 
man— that  soft-hearted  barrister. 

The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence  ;  and  the  jury,  after  the 
pause  of  perhaps  two  minutes — their  verdict  was  already  smiling 
in  their  faces  —  through  their  ready  foreman,  Simon  Blink, 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Robert  Willis  was — Not  Guilty  !  What 
a  shout  rose  from  the  court.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  judge  looked 
angrily  around  him  :  there  was  another  huzza ;  another,  and 
another.  Friends  and  neighbours  shook  each  other  by  the  hand  ; 
and  all  blessed  the  admirable  Mr.  Crawley,  the  excellent  judge, 
the  upright  and  most  manly  jury  !  The  hubbub  suddenly  ceased  : 
and  wherefore  ?  Men  were  touched  into  respectful  silence  ;  and 
why  ?  Oh,  the  scene  was  most  impressive  :  for  Mr.  Justice  Wat- 
tles— an  old,  and  most  respectable  magistrate — entered  the  pri- 
soner's dock  ;  and  there,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  embraced  his 
innocent  kinsman — fulded  to  his  heart  the  pure,  the  spotless,  the 
acquitted.  And  then  Robert  Willis  left  the  gaol  ;  and  the  mul- 
titude without  shouted  their  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

St.  Giles  remained  within  the  prison.  His  term  of  captivity  was 
ended  ;  yet,  out  of  compassion  for  his  misery,  the  governor  would 
permit  him  to  remain  until  night-fall,  when  he  might  depait  unseen. 
Bid  he  show  himself  in  open  day — such  was  the  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  gaol — the  mob  would  tear  him  piecemeal.  lie  had  tried  to 
han^  an  innocent  man  ;  would  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
creature  in  the  county  ;  and  burning  alive  was  a  fate  too  good  for 
him.  And  thus  St.  Giles  was  spurned  and  execrated.  Shut  up 
with  felons,  he  was  shunned  by  them  as  something  monstrous  ;  a 
demon,  for  whom  they  had  no  words  save  those  of  cursing  and  con- 
tempt. St.  Giles,  with  a  crushed  heart,  walked  the  court-yard. 
A  few  paces  were  tacitly  allowed  him  by  his  fellow-prisoners  ;  and 
he  walked,  in  misery,  apart  from  all.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
evening,  and  he  paused,  and  with  glassy,  vacant  eye,  surveyed  a 
.swarm  of  insects  dancing  and  whirUng  in  that  brief,  bright  world 
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of  theirs,  a  aanbeain  in  a  gaol.  "  A  gentleman  wants  li>  apeak  to 
you,"  said  one  of  the  tnrnkeyB,  looking  contemptuously  at  the 
witneBB  for  the  crown.  "  Come  this  way."  St  Giles  olieyod  the 
order,  and  entering  the  body  of  the  prison,  found  there  his  former 
benefactor,  young  St.  James. 

"  Tou  are  the  man  who  gave  evidence  against  the  person  tried 
to-day  for  murder,"  said  St,  James. 

"  Yea,  air  ;  and  I  apoke  the  truth  :  the  Tory  words  the  man 
Baid  to  me,  I—" 

"  It  is  no  mutter,  I  did  not  send  for  you  on  that  bad  buRinesa. 
You  and  I  hare  met  before  ?     How  is  it  that  I  find  you  in  this 

"  I  had  no  place  to  lay  my  hoad  in — not  a  penny,  only  what 
jonr  honour's  gondnoas  gave  me,  to  buy  a  crumb  ;  and  so  for  that 
reason,  after  I  'd  been  hauled  up,  as  they  said,  for  killing  a  man 
that  was  afterwards  found  alive,  they  sent  me  here.  But  bless 
yon,  kind  gentleman  t  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I  hav'n't  been 
without  doing  wrong  in  my  time,  sir,  I  know  that :  but  tb 
eir,  hasn't  dealt  kindly  with  me,  nohow;  it  hasn't,  indeed 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"   asked  St.  James. 

"  I  come,  sir,  from" — and  St,  Giles  stammered — " 
from  abroad." 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  earn  honest  bread  ?  Is  it  so  !"  said 
his  lordship, 

"  Oh,  sir  !"  cried  St  Giles,  "  if  I  might  only  have  the  chance  ! 
But  it  'a  a  hard  ease  to  put  a  man  to— a  hard  case  to  deny  a 
miserable  creturhonest  bread,  and  then  if  he  don't  starve  without 
a  word  hke  a  rat  in  a  hole,  to  send  him  hero  to  gaol.  I  eay  it, 
sir  ;  I've  had  my  sins — God  pardon  'em— hut  I've  been  roughly 
treated,  air  ;  roughly  treated." 

"  I  hope  to  think  ao,''  said  St.  .Tames.  "  I  may  be  wrong  ; 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  yon  to-day  induces  me  to  trust  you.  I 
want  to  know  nothing  of  your  history  ;  nothing  of  the  past.  All 
I  expect  is  an  honest  future.  If  you  can  promise  this,  you  shall 
enter  my  service,  and  so  stand  upright  again  in  the  world." 

"  I  do  promise,  air — with  all  iny  heart  and  soul— with  all" — 
hut  the  poor  fellow  could  apeak  no  more  ;  tears  poured  down  hia 
face  :  tcara  choked  hia  speech. 

"  Here  ia  money.  Get  yourself  decent  covering,  and  make 
your  way  to  London.  When  there,  present  yourself  at  my  bous^ 
Send  this  card  to  me,  and  I  will  aec  what  may  be  done  for  y<N^' 
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remember,  I  depend  upon  your  good  resolution,  that  I  may  not  be 
laughed  at  for  hking  a  servant  from  a  gaol.'*  With  these  words, 
St.  James  quitted  the  prison,  leaving  St.  Giles  bewildered,  lost  in 
happiness.  He  glanced  at  the  card,  saw  the  name — the  name  of 
that  noble,  gracious  boy,  who  had  before  preserved  him — and  the 
poor  convict  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  a  grateful  bursting 
heart  prayed  for  his  protector. 

Let  us  now  for  a  brief  space,  shift  the  scene  to  the  Lamb  and 
Star.  It  was  ten  at  night,  and  the  house  was  crammed  with 
revellers,  all  met  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  injured  innocence — 
to  drink  and  drink  to  the  attested  purity  of  Robert  Willis.  What 
fitories  were  told  of  his  spirit,  his  address,  his  gallantry — how 
often,  too,  were  curses  called  down  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
would  have  spilt  such  guiltless  blood — how  often  did  the  drinkers 
wish  they  had  St.  Giles  among  them,  that  they  might  tear  him 
to  bits — ^yes,  limb  him  for  his  infamy !  And  ere  the  night  passed 
they  had  their  wish ;  for  St.  Giles  entered  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
and  called  with  the  confidence  of  a  customer  about  him.  But 
who  was  to  know  St.  Giles  in  the  neatly-dressed,  trim-looking 
^room — the  tall,  clean-faced  looking  young  fellow — that  took  his 
mug  of  ale  from  the  hands  of  Becky,  and  nodded  so  smilingly  at 
her  ?  True  it  is,  the  girl  stared  ;  the  blood  rushed  about  her  face  ; 
-and  darting  from  the  room,  she  cried  to  herself,  **  It  is — it  is  !  the 
Lord  preserve  us" — ^but  Becky  looked  with  womanly  eyes,  and 
remembered  the  ragged  outcast  in  the  spruce  serving-man.  In  a 
few  moments  she  returned  to  the  room,  and  whilst  she  affected  to 
give  change  to  St.  Giles,  she  said  in  a  low,  agitated  voice — **  I 
know  you — they  '11  know  you,  too,  soon  ;  and  then  they  '11  have 
your  life :  go  away  :  if  you  love — if  you  love  yourself  go  away  ! 
What  a  man  you  are  !     What  brings  you  here  ?** 

*•  Just  this  little  remembrance,**  said  St.  Giles,  "for  you  got 
yourself  into  trouble  for  helping  me  :  just  this  odd  little  matter  ; 
keep  it  for  my  sake,  wench,**  and  he  placed  a  little  silken  huswife 
in  her  hand. 

"Law!**  said  Becky,  **  I  didn't  do  nothing  for  you  that  I 
wouldn't  ha*  done  for  anybody  else ;  still  I  will  keep  this,  anyhow ;" 
and  Becky  again  blushing,  again  ran  from  the  room.  At  the 
same  moment,  there  was  a  shout  outside  the  house  of  **  Master 
Willis — Master  Willis,'*  and  loud  and  long  were  the  huzzas  that 
followed.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Willis,  franticly  drunk, 
rushed  in,  followed  by  several  of  his  companions  who  with  hiv^ 
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had  celebrated  the  triumpli  of  tlie  day.  WiTlia  threw  hlniseTf  into 
a  chair,  and  called  for  "  a  thousniid  bowls  fif  punch  " — and  then 
he  would  have  a  song — nnd  then  he  would  have  all  the  village 
girla  roaaed  up.  and  daoce  tlie  night  through. 

Great  was  the  respect  felt  by  the  landlord  of  the  Lanih  and  Star 
for  Mr.  Willis :  nevertheless,  the  tunwlt  rose  to  auoh  a  height, 
that  Blink,  with  honding  hack,  and  in  the  very  softest  voieo,  begged 
of  his  honour  not  to  insist  upon  a  dance  so  late  at  night.  Willis, 
with  a  death-pale  face — Iiis  hair  disordered — his  eyoa  stupidly 
rolling — glared  and  hiccupped,  and  snnpt  hia  fingers  at  the  nose 
of  the  landlord. 

"  Now,  squire,  do  he  advised,  do  indeed — yoii  11  hurt  your 
health,  squire,  if  you  've  any  mora  to-night,  I  know  you  will," 
said  Blink. 

"You  know!"  shouted  Willis — "  Mughead !  what  do  you 
know  ?  Tes — ha  !  ha  !  ha  I — you  're  a  pretty  conjuror,  you  are. 
You  know  !  Ha  !  you  were  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  I  believe  ? 
A  pretty  foreman — a  preuious  jnry !  And  you  found  mo  Not 
GuUty  !  Fool !  nincompoop — ass  !  Here — I  wEnt  to  say  some- 
thing to  yoft.  Closer — a  littlo  closer."  Blink  approached  still 
nearer  to  the  drunken  madman,  when  the  ruffian  spat  in  the  land- 
lord's face  ;  he  then  roared  a  laugh,  and  shouted — ■"  that  fur  you! 
I  killed  the  old  fellow — I  did  it— damn  me,  I  did  it."  And  the 
wretch,  trying  to  rise  from  his  chair,  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  ; 
whilst  all  in  the  room  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  self-denouoceA 
homicide. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  DREAM. 


I  SAW,  with  seemingly  waking  eyes, 
And  a  strange  anil  strong  realily, 
My  wife  in  her  dying  agonies, 
And  a  fiend  with  a  face  replete' witk  glee 
Beniiing  over  her  wasted  frame, 
Calling  her  mocli'mgly  by  her  name. 
Anon  be  spoke — "  Oh,  oh,"  said  he, 
"  A  husband  drunk  m  drunk  can  be  ! 


3ite  at  the  bosom,  starveling  young : 
Thy  father  is  drunk,  thy  mother  is  dead : 
Live  to  be  doomed,  live  to  be  hung — 
A  pauper,  a  felon,  but  die  in  no  bed." 

I  saw  my  eldest-bom  in  rags, 

A  quiet,  silent  boy  was  he ; 

But  his  was  not  the  soul  that  drags 

Days  tainted  by  life's  leprosy. 

Proud  in  his  youth  well  spent, 

Sad  in  his  hopes  to  tatters  rent, 

A  bosom  bursting  with  shame's  dismay. 

Blasted  the  bud  of  his  promising  May. 

I  saw,  and  how  my  soul  shook  then. 

My  daughter  (my  joy,  my  pride. 

Ere  I  had  turned  to  a  pestilent  den 

My  home  and  its  fireside)  ; 

I  saw  her,  my  fair  and  delicate  child — 

Yes,  once  she  was  delicate  and  fair, 

Meek  and  lowly,  gentle  and  mild. 

And  ever  with  softest  speech  to  spare  ; 

I  saw  her  ^^-ith  front  brazen  and  bold. 

Bloated  and  broken  ere  she  was  old ; 

And  looks  I  saw  from  her  once  chaste  eyes. 

And  words  I  heard  from  her  lips  once  pure, 

Telling  abroad  her  infamy  ; 

And  I  shriek 'd  with  pain  beyond  endure  ! 

And  then  I  saw  a  younger  frame : 
My  fair-hair'd  Alfred,  he  was  there  ; 
I  remembered  the  time  when  he  nightly  came 
To  my  feet,  and  muiinur'd  his  little  prayer  ! 
And  Tom  with  his  face  of  innocent  mirth. 
And  his  voice  of  cheerful,  chirrupping  glee ; 
And  Will,  who  lit  up  our  evening  health 
With  his  flashes  of  infant  jollity  ; 
And  George,  a  smiling  and  gentle  boy, 
Who  lived  in  a  quiet  gush  of  joy ; 
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And  Ihey  were  gaol'liirds,  wilH  Bodden'd  faces, 
Cursing  and  railing,  without  a  gleam, 
A  raj  of  thought  in  all  their  traces  !^ 
Trembling  I  woke, 
And  trembling  spoke, 
"  Thank  God  I  'twas  bat  a  Dmnkard'e  Dream  '." 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    CHIVALRY. 


IS    WBSTMINSI 


k. 


"Of  all  the  cants  that  are  canted  in  this  canting-  i 
wrote  Sterne,  "  kind  Ueavcn  defend  me  from  the  cant  of  Art  t  " 
We  have  no  intention  of  tapping  our  little  cask  of  cant,  soured  bj 
the  thunder  of  great  men's  fame,  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
readers  :  its  freest  draught  would  be  unreasonably  dear  iit  a  shil- 
ling, when  the  same  small  liquor  may  be  had  for  nothing,  at  Itmu- 
merablo  ready  pipes  and  conduits. 

But  it  is  a  main  part  of  the  design  of  this  Magazine  to  sym- 
pathise with  what  is  truly  great  and  good  ;  to  scout  the  miserable 
discouragements  that  beset,  especially  in  England,  the  upward 
path  of  men  of  high  desert  ;  and  gladly  to  give  honour  where  it  is 
due,  in  right  of  Something  achieved,  tending  to  elevate  the  tastes 
and  thoughts  of  all  who  contemplate  it,  and  to  prove  alastisg  credit 
to  the  country  of  its  birth. 

Upon  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  there  hangs,  at  this 
time,  such  a  Something.  A  composition  of  such  m&n'cllous 
beauty,  of  such  infinite  variety,  of  such  masterly  design,  of  such 
vigoroua  and  skilful  drawing,  of  such  thought  and  fancy,  of  such 
Burprising  and  delicate  accuracy  of  detail,  subserving  one  grand 
harmony,  and  one  plain  purpose,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Fine  Arts,  in  any  period  of  their  history,  have  known  a  moro 
remarkablo  performance. 

It  is  the  cartoon  of  Daniel  M.^cltse,  "  executed  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners,"  and  called  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry.  It  may  be  left 
an  open  question,  whether  or  no  this  aUegorical  order  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners,  displays  any  uncommon  felicity  of  idea.  We 
ratLer  tlitnk  not ;  and  are  free  to  confess  that  we  should  like  t<  * 


'e*»^m 
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seen  the  Commissioners'  notion  of  the  Spirit  of  Chivalry  stated  by 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  as  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  model  cartoon,  with  all  the  commissioned  proportions  of 
height  and  breadth.  That  the  treatment  of  such  an  abstraction,  for 
the  purposes  of  Art,  involves  great  and  peculiar  difficulties,  no  one 
who  considers  the  subject  for  a  moment  can  doubt.  That  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  render  it  absurd  and  monstrous,  is  a  position  as 
little  capable  of  dispute  by  anybody  who  has  beheld  another  cartoon 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  Hall,  representing  a  Ghoule  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  dancing  on  a  Body  in  a  very  high  wind, 
to  the  great  astonisbment  of  John  the  Baptist's  head,  which  is 
looking  on  from  a  cOmer. 

Mr.  Maclise's  handling  of  the  subject  has  by  this  time  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people.  It  ift 
familiar  knowledge  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It 
is  the  great  feature  within  the  Hall,  and  the  constant  topic  of  dis- 
course elsewhere.  It  has  awakened  in  the  great  body  of  society 
a  new  interest  in,  and  a  new  perception  and  a  new  love  of.  Art. 
Students  of  art  have  sat  before  it,  hour  by  hour,  perusing  in  its 
many  forms  of  Beauty,  lessons  to  delight  the  world,  and  to  raise 
themselves,  its  future  teachers,  in  its  better  estimation.  Eyes 
well  accustomed  to  the  glories  of  the  Vatican,  the  galleries  of 
Florence,  all  the  mightiest  works  of  art  in  Europe,  have  grown 
dim  before  it  with  the  strong  emotions  it  inspires ;  ignorant, 
tmlet*.ered,  drudging  men,  mere  hewers  and  drawers,  have  gathered 
in  a  knot  about  it  (as  at  our  back  a  week  ago),  and  read  it,  in 
their  homely  language,  as  it  were  a  Book.  In  minds,  the  roughest 
and  the  most  refined,  it  has  alike  found  quick  response  ;  and  wiU, 
and  must,  so  long  as  it  shall  hold  together. 

For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Look  up,  upon  the  pressing 
throng  who  strive  to  win  distinction  from  the  Guardian  Genius  of 
all  noble  deeds  and  honourable  renown, — a  gentle  Spirit,  holding 
her  fair  state  for  their  reward  and  recognition  (do  not  be  alarmed, 
my  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  this  is  only  in  a  picture) ;  and  say  what 
young  and  ardent  heart  may  not  find  one  to  beat  in  unison  with  it 
— ^beat  high  with  generous  aspiration  like  its  own — in  following 
their  onward  course,  as  it  is  traced  by  this  great  pencil !  Is  it 
the  Love  of  Woman,  in  its  truth  and  deep  devotion,  that  inspires 
you  ?  See  it  here  !  Is  it  Glory,  as  the  world  has  learned  to 
call  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  arms?  Behold  it  at  the 
summit  of  its  exaltation,  with  its  mailed  hand  resting  on  the  altar 
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where  the  Spirit  ministers.  The  Poet's  laurel-crown,  which  they 
viho  sit  on  thrones  can  neither  twine  nor  wither — is  thai  the  aim 
of  th;  ambition  ?  It  is  there,  npon  his  brow  ;  tt  wreaths  his 
stttteiy  forehead,  aa  ho  walks  apart  and  holds  communion  with 
himself.  The  Palmer  and  the  Bard  are  there  ;  no  solitary  ytay- 
fapers,  now  ;  but  two  of  a  great  company  of  pilgrims,  climbing  up 
lo  honour  by  the  different  paths  that  lead  to  the  great  end.  And 
Bm'e,  amidst  the  gravity  and  beauty  of  them  all — unseen  in  his 
own  form,  but  shining  in  his  spirit,  out  of  every  gallant  shape  and 
earnest  thought — the  Painter  goes  triumphant ! 

Or  say  that  you  who  look  upon  this  work,  be  old,  and  hi'ing  to 
it  grey  hairs,  a  head  bowed  down,  o  mind  oil  which  the  daj  of 
life  has  spent  itself,  and  the  calm  evening  closes  gently  in.  Is 
ita  appeal  to  you  confined  to  its  presentment  of  the  Past  ?  Ilarve 
you  no  share  in  this,  but  while  the  grace  of  youth  and  the  strong 
resolve  of  maturity  are  yours  to  aid  you  ?  Look  up  again.  Look 
up  to  where  the  Spirit  is  cuthroued  ;  and  see  about  her.  reverend 
men,  whose  task  is  done  ;  whose  struggle  is  no  more  ;who  cluster 
round  her  as  her  train  and  council ;  who  h&ve  tost  no  share  or 
interest  in  that  great  rising  up  and  progress,  which  hears  upward 
with  it  every  means  of  human  happiness,  but,  true  in  Autumn  to 
the  purposes  of  Spring,  are  there  to  stimulate  the  race  who  follow 
in  their  steps  ;  to  contemplate  with  hearts  grown  senous,  not  cold 
or  sad,  the  striving  in  which  they  once  had  part  ;  to  die  in  that 
great  Presence,  wbiuhis  Truth  and  Bravery  oud  Mercy  to  the 
Weak,  heyond  all  power  of  separation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  observe  of  this  last  group  that,  both  in 
execution  and  idea,  they  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  Art,  acd 
wonderfidly  serve  the  purpose  of  the  picture.  There  is  not  one 
among  its  three-and-twenty  heads  of  which  the  same  remark  might 
not  be  mode.  Neither  will  we  treat  of  great  effects  produced  by 
means  quite  powerless  iu  other  hands  for  such  an  end,  or  of  th« 
prodigious  force  and  colour  which  so  separate  this  work  from  all 
the  rest  eiliibitod,  that  it  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  produced 
upon  the  same  kind  of  Eurface  by  the  sama  description  of  instm- 
ment.  The  bricks,  and  atones,  and  timbers  of  the  Hall  itsdf,  are 
not  facts  more  indisputable  than  these. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  extraordinary  work,  that  it  is  too 
elaborately  finished  :  too  complete  in  its  several  parts.  And  Heaven 
knows,  if  it  be  judged  in  this  respect  by  any  standard  in  tho  HoU 
About  it,  it  will  tind  no  parallel,  uor  auythicg  approachii^li 
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But  it  is  a  design,  intended  to  be  afterwards  copied  and  painted  in 
fresco  ;  and  certain  finish  must  be  had  at  last,  if  not  at  first.  It 
is  very  well  to  take  it  for  granted  in  a  Cartoon  that  a  series  of 
cross-lines,  almost  as  rough  and  far  apart  as  the  lattice-work  of  a 
garden  summer-house,  represents  the  texture  of  a  human  face  ;  but 
the  face  cannot  he  painted  so.  A  smear  upon  the  paper  may  be 
understood,  by  virtue  of  the  context  gained  from  what  surrounds  it, 
to  stand  for  a  limb,  or  a  body,  or  a  cuirass,  or  a  hat  and  feathers, 
or  a  flag,  or  a  boot,  or  an  angel.  But  when  the  time  arrives  for 
rendering  these  things  in  colours  on  a  wall,  they  must  be  grappled 
with,  and  cannot  be  slurred  over  in  this  wise.  Great  misappre- 
hension on  tliis  head  seems  to  have  been  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  some  observers,  by  the  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael  ;  but  they 
forget  that  these  were  never  intended  as  designs  for  fresco  paint- 
ing. They  were  designs  for  tapestry-work,  which  is  susceptible  of 
only  certain  broad  and  general  effects,  as  no  one  better  knew  than 
the  Great  Master.  Utterly  detestable  and  vilie  as  the  tapestry  is, 
compared  with  the  imm(H*taL  Ciu'toons  from  which  it  was  worked, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  casts  his  eyes  upon  it  where  it 
hangs  at  Rome,  not  to  see,  mimediately,  the  special  adaptation  of 
the  drawings  to  that  end,  and  for  that  purpose.  The  aim  of  these 
Cartoons  being  wholly  different,  Mr.  Mttclise's  object,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  was  to  show  precisely  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  knew  he 
could  perform,  in  fresco,  on  a  wall.  And  here  his  meaning  is ; 
worked  out ;  without  a  compromise  of  any  difficulty  ;  without  the 
avoidance  of  any  disconcerting  truth  ;  expressed  in  all  its  beauty, 
strength,  and  power. 

To  what  end  ?  To  be  perpetuated  hereafter  in  the  high  place 
of  the  chief  senate-House  of  England  ?  To  be  wrought,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  elements  of  which  that  Temple  is  composed  ; 
to  co-endure  with  it,  and  still  present,  perhaps,  some  lingering 
traces  of  its  d^ncient  Beauty,  when  London  shall  have  sunk  into  a 
grave  of  grass-grown  ruin, — and  the  whole  circle  of  the  Arts, 
another  revolution  of  the  mighty  wheel  completed,  shall  be  wrecked 
and  broken  ? 

Let  us  hope  so.  We  will  contemplate  no  other  possibility — at 
present. 


RHYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Br    COVES  TUT    PATM08B. 


No.  I.— THE  MURDERER'S  SACRAMENT. 


To  nations,  as  to  men,  are  guides 

From  Heaven  offered.    Outward  tliinga 
For  tlioae  hold  what,  for  these,  abides 

In  private  mental  whisperings. 
Fate  guides  not  realms ; — with  guiding  facts 

Themselves  unto  themselves  are  fate- 
Hear,  England  \     Sod,  whose  words  are  acls^ 

Hath  spoken  much  ^dth  thee  of  late  ! 
One  message,  like  most  others,  sent 

In  these  last  dajs,  died  all  unheeded : 
None  knew  or  cared  for  what  it  meant ; 

Yet  was  its  warning  not  nnceeded  1 
It  told  OS  whence  to  dread  the  storm 

Which  now  begins  to  gleam  and  mutter ; 
And  pointed  paths  to  true  reform, 

In  fact's  strong  phrase,  which  I  re-ntter : 


All  night  fell  hammers — shock  on  shock ; 
With  echos  Newgate's  granite  clanged  ; 
The  scaffold  built,  at  eight  o'clock 
A  man  was  broQght  out  to  he  hanged. 
Then  came  from  all  the  people  there 
A  single  cry  that  shook  the  air, 
A  single  cry,  that  turned  to  storm 
Of  yellfl  and  noises  multiform, 
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Where  each,  with  mad  gesticulations, 

Rivalled  the  rest  in  execrations  ; 

Mothers  held  up  their  babes  to  see. 

Who  spread  their  hands  and  screamed  for  glee; 

Here  a  girl  from  her  clothing  tore 

A  rag  to  wave  with,  and  joined  the  roar 

In  shrieks,  and  singing,  and  savage  jests, 

Tossing  about  her  naked  breasts  ; 

There  a  man,  with  yelling  tired. 

Paused,  and  the  culprit's  crime  inquired ; 

A  sot,  below  the  doomed  man  dumb, 

Bawled  his  health  in  the  world  to  come  ; 

These  blasphemed,  and  fought  for  places ; 

Those,  half-crushed,  cast  frantic  faces 

To  windows,  where,  in  freedom  sweet, 

Others  enjoyed  the  wicked  treat. 

At  last  the  show's  great  crisis  pended  ; 
Struggles  for  better  standings  ended ; 
The  rabble's  lips  no  longer  curst, 
But  stood  agape  in  horrid  thirst ; 
Thousands  of  breasts  beat  horrid  hope  ; 
Thousands  of  eye-balls,  lit  with  hell. 
Burnt  one  way  all,  to  see  the  rope 
Unslacken  as  the  platform  fell. 

The  rope  flew  tight !  and  then  the  roar 
'  Burst  forth  afresh  ;  less  loud,  but  more 
Confus'd  and  affrighting  than  before. 
A  few  harsh  tongues  for  ever  led 
The  common  din — the  chaos  of  noises, 
But  ear  could  not  catch  what  they  said. 
— As,  when  the  realm  of  the  damn'd  rejoices 
On  winning  a  soul  to  its  will. 
That  clatter  and  clangor  of  hateful  voices 
Sickened  and  stunned  the  air,  until 
The  dangling  man  was  dead  and  still. 

The  show  complete,  the  pleasure  past, 

The  solid  masses  loosened  fast ; 
HO.  vin. — ^voL.  n.  k 


.   SAOnAUENT. 

Each  went  his  wsyj  or  lagged  bohind. 
As  fitted  best  hu  need  oc  mind  : — 
A  thief  alnnk  off,  wifli  ample  spoil, 
Te  ply  elsewhera  his  daily  tml ; 
Two  foes,  who  had  dispnted  places, 
Went  forth  to  fight,  with  mnrderoos  faces  -, 
A  bttby  BtruBg  its  doll  to  a  atiek ; 
A  mother  praiaed  the  pretty  trick  ; 
Some  children  caught  aiul  haneed  a.  cat ; 
Some  Mends^walked  on  in  pleBsant  chal. ; 
Some,  heavy-paced  aud  heavy-hearted, 
Whose  dinners  were  to  earn,  departed, 
Much  envying  those  who'd  means  to  stay 
At  gin-shopH  by,  and  "  make  it  a  day  ;" 
Others  Cursed  toad  their  fortune  ill. 
Whose  callings  forced  them  from  their  fill 
Of  that  day's  feast—"  Twere  worth  a  croivu 
To  stop,  and  see  them  cat  him  dowu !" 


What  wrought  this  riddle  iu  a  land 
With  hosts  paid,  well  and  willingly,  . 

For  preaching  love,  and  manners  bland, 
And  perfect  Christianity  ! 

What  left  that  lack  of  light,  which,  i^en 

One  sinner  stood  a  mark  to  others, 
Made  him  so  boldly  judged  by  msn, 

IVhose  presence  there  proclaim'd  them  biotbera  1 

For  callous  and  malicious  hearts 
Are  murderers  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 

Though  place  and  time  that  fit  the  parts 
They  wait  to  play  be  never  given. 

What  sent  those  tnen  and  women  there 

To  see  Ihnt  !icul-astotmding  sight  T 
What  made  those  eager  faces  wear 

A  frightful  joy,  instead  of  fright  I 
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Joy,  not  that  joy  in  what  is  just, 
Which  dwells  in  breasts  without  .a  stain  ; 

But  that  abominable  lost, 
Which  battens  on  another's  pain. 

Why  come  so  oft  such  jubilees  ? 

"  Ah  !"  sighs  the  laxy  statesman,  "  Why  ?" 
To  these,  and  questions  such  as  these, 

Did  God  that  very  day  re^y  : 

IV. 

"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  you  are  dead  !'* 
The  man  had  heard  it,  had  been,  led 
Again  to  prison,  and  had  heard 
The  preacher  preach  God's  holy  wordr— 
Too  late ;  for,  by  his  fear  abused, 
The  phrase  of  all  seem'd  all  confused ; 
And  this  seem'd  all  that  all  men  said — 
"  There  to  he  hang'd  till  you  are  dead  !" 

They  bade  him  kneel  before  the  board 

Which  bare  the  Suppw  of  our  Lord ; 

The  preacher  took  the  bread  and  wine. 

And  preach'd  of  that  repast  Divine, 

The  efficient  Body  and  Blood  : 

— The  "  body  and  blood  !"    A  sudden  flood 

Of  scarlet  light  lit  up  his  chedk^ 

And  though,  just  then,  no  tongue  did  speak, 

A  clear,  loud  voice  close  by  him  said — 

"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  you  are  dead  !" 

Kneeling  passively,  by  the  board 
Which  bare  the  Supper  of  our  Lord, — 
Our  Lord,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard, 
Until  the  judge's  final  word 
Had  shut  the  gateways  of  his  soul, — 
He  ate  the  bread,  received  the  cup. 
And,  for  the  first  time,  looking  up, 
A  glance  at  each  and  all  he  stole, 
And  cried,  from  custom's  old  control, 

k2 
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'■  Heke  's  to  Y 

Nodding  around. — All  started  then  ; 

For  the  iron  tongue  of  the  death-bell  swung, 

Mix'd  with  the  doom'd  man's  words,  and  said— 

"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  yon  ate  dead  !" 

But  soothed  at  heart,  by  sight  of  one 

Who  heeded  sorrow  more  than  wrong, 

And  sought  him.  whom  the  rest  did  shun, 

And  gave  him  wine  to  make  him  strong, 

He  rose,  and,  turning,  oli  the  while. 

An  ignorant,  appealing  smile 

Towards  that  kindly-spoken  preacher, 

^Vho  came  too  late  to  be  his  teacher, 

Aware  of  the  place  to  which  he  led, 

He  follow'd  him,  with  willing  tread, 

Thsre  to  he  hang'd  till  he  was  dead  ! 
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We  have  often  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  poor  men  are  not  of 
the  same  common  nature  as  rich  men,  as  the  latter  would  then  be 
spared  many  perplexities  that  at  present  beact  them,  whenever 
they  want  to  be  choritablo,  generous,  or  even  just.  For  instance, 
they  woidd  then  only  have  to  consult  their  own  feelings,  views, 
and  tastes,  in  order  to  know  at  once  how  they  reigUt  labour,  in 
many  important  directions,  to  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  poor,  who  have  been  committed  to 
their  legislatorial  charge.  But,  as  it  is,  what  can  the  Fitz-Clares 
and  the  De  Boodles  do,  but  guess  at  the  character  and  causes  of 
the  emotions  that  make  the  breast  of  Simpkin  heave,  or  the  brain 
of  Jobaon  throb  against  his  aching  temples,  in  the  depth  of  their 
poverty  and  hopelessness  ?  And  surely  these  gentlemen  toko  nil 
possible  pains  to  acquire  correct  information.    No  philosopher  ever  i 

■  T'lia  is  the  "  Fact "  rafeited  lo  in  the  title  ;  and,  u  it  did  not  go  the 
round  of  the  pnpcrs  at  the  time,  it  soema  necessary  to  state  Ihat  it  ocinirred  { 
'-  ■  -    ,r,  prior  to  the  exocution  of  u  man  uaintJ  Ward,  for  cbild-raurdcr. 
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watched  with  more  pertinacious  curiosity  the  movements  of  some 
strange  insect  in  a  bottle,  or  laid  bare  the  anatomy  of  a  helpless 
and  quivering  animal  in  his  study,  with  more  determined  purpose, 
than  do  our  aristocratic  legislators,  from  time  to  time,  by  means 
of  their  commissioners,  survey  the  poor  man,  and  mark  how  he 
and  his,  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down,  come  into — and  go  out  of  his 
cottage ;  or  investigate  all  the  phenomena  of  his  condition  in  their 
parhamentary  committee  rooms.  But  to  what  end  ?  They  can 
get,  after  all,  but  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  economy  of  the  human 
creature,  and  none  at  all  of  the  end  and  aim  of  lus  life  ;  except 
that  it  seems  somehow  or  other  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
enhancement  and  glorification  of  their  lives.  Now,  had  the  world 
of  humanity  been  so  happily  constituted  (mind,  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  imgrateful  for  what  is,  in  merely  supposing  what  might  have 
been — ^far  from  it)  but,  had  the  world  of  humanity  been  so  happily 
constituted,  that  when  De  Boodle  saw  Simpkin  hungry,  he  might 
have  been  sure,  from  his  own  experience,  that  food  was  the 
remedy ;  that  when  he  saw  him  ill-clad,  clothes  would  be  useful ; 
when  ill,  that  he  wanted  the  appliances  of  recovery ;  when  addicted 
to  coarse,  demoralising,  or  brutal  pleasures,  that  he  needed  refined, 
elevating,  and  gentle  ones;  when  miserable,  in  a  word,  that  he  must 
want  happiness — De  Boodle  would  have  known  what  to  do,  and  gone 
to  work  like  a  man  to  do  it.  It  would  have  been  delicious  to  see  how 
he  would  have  rooted  up,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  those 
*'  axioms"  of  political  economy,  that  make  and  keep  men  idle, 
ignorant,  and  debased, — and  how  soon  he  would  have  foimd  means 
to  employ  all,  and  educate  all,  and  when  he  had  achieved  the 
mighty  task,  and  was  contemplating  its  results — with  what  gusto 
he  would  have  said,  "  There,  gentiemen,  that's  what  I  call  poli- 
tical  economy,  even  in  your  own  low  views  of  the  science ;  we 
ihall  now  neither  need  soldiers  nor  police,  prisons  nor  poorhouses  !" 
Softy  alas  !  for  the  difference  between  the  De  Boodle  and  the 
■Simpkin  natures  I  In  the  absence  of  the  most  unerring  of  guides 
*HBjmpathy,  the  well-wishing  aristocratic  legislator  is  obliged  to 
Ini^  forth  from  the  mighty  moimtain  of  facts  and  theories  that  par- 
fiunenfts  and  commissioners,  for  we  know  not  how  long,  have  been 
holding  up— the  mouse  of — a  field  gardens  bill!  De  Boodle 
tibinlui,  that  when  a  labourer  has  done  his  ten  hours^  work  daily, 
«f  di^^g,  and  ploughing,  and  ditching,  the  way  to  set  him  up 
fai  the  world  is,  to  give  the  poor  weary  wretch  the  opportunity  of 
marling  some  half  mile,  or  mile,  or  possibly  more,  to  cultivate  his 
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half-acre  of  ground.  But  De  Boodle  is  partly  correct  in  his 
views.  The  iimreafle  of  the  wrong — over-labour,  may  decrease  a 
still  greater  wrong — nnder-feeding.  But  it  must  he  ovmed  duB 
measure  is  not  of  the  kind  that  ia  "  twioe  blessed."  Whateyerit 
may  do  to  him  that  take^,  it  aaauredly  does  not  bleae  the  legisla- 
tor who  gives.  And  what  a  view  docs  it  not  furnish  of  the  utter 
helplessneas  and  destitution  of  the  working  classes  of  England  ! 

But  ^nld-ffardens !  Is  it  indeed  thought  that  the  poor  man  will 
there  cultivate  the  only  "  Heart's-aase"  that  this  life  is  to  afford 
him  ?  That  he  will  take  a  pride  in  hia  "  Love  in  a  Mist,"  and 
liken  it  to  the  retiring  hut  real  love  that  his  benefaotore  or  anpe- 
riora — the  words  mean  the  same  thing — exhibit  towards  him  ? 
That  lie  will,  flower- worshipper  like,  be  every  now  and  then  seen 
on  his  knees  in  a  fit  of  mlaiiration  of  the  "Lords  and  Lndiea" 
that  so  remiod  him  of  the  exalted  personages  who  have  heipod  to 
ennljle  him  to  rent  a  sUce  of  the  parish's  tield  garden  !  But  do, 
they  do  not  expect  this ;  they  hope  he  will  be  grateful  and  humble, 
and  grow  potatoes  ; — and  so  he  will ;  he  wants  them  too  badly 
to  let  any  gayer  plants  occupy  their  place.  And  such,  in  tM 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  be  the  poor  man's  garden  ! 

WeU,  in  one  of  these  occasional  upheavings,  or  advances  of  the 
principle  of   development,    referred    to  by   the  author  of   the 
Vestiges  of  the  Satwal  HUtary  of  Creadon,  we  may  hope  to  see 
all  this  set  right  by  the  elevation  of  the  Simpkin  nature  to  that 
of  the  De  Boodle,     And,  wandering  the  other  day  in  the  horti- 
onltnral  garden  at  Chiswick,  during  a  fete,  we  were  aanusing  our- 
selves 1^  reflecting  with  what  hearty  energy  sod   skill   the  well- 
bred,  well-educated  man  of  rank  and  birth,  would  then  t^e  tiie 
newly-raisedlabouror  by  the  hand,  improve  his  condition,  teooh  him 
aU  that  he  himself  knew,  conduct  him  to  all  his  places  of  i-oiort, 
instil  into  him  all  his  ta.'!tes.      And  therewith  we  began  to  fancy 
we  saw  the  pair, — the  aristocrat,  and  the  artisan, — entering  ann 
in  arm  ;  the  latter  ravished,  eye,  ear,  heart,  and  sold,  by  the  s^ht 
of  the  fair  lawns,  and  glowing  parterres, — by  the  sound  of  the  music   i 
now  heard,  sweetly  toned  down  by  the  distaoae,  issuing  from  a  far-off  i 
grove,  now  bursting  out  in  an  opposite  direction  close  at  baud  ;  and  i 
above  all  by  the  uitapeakable  grace  and  loveliness  of  the  foireat  of  ? 
Bngland's  daughters,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro,  numberless  u  the  ^ 
flowers  beneath  and  around  their  feet.     But  the  aristocrat  knows 
the  place,  and  hurries  hi?  &iend  along  into  the  nearest  tent 
wiU  be  no  getting  a  sight  of  the  flowers  if  they  do  not 
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onee  into  the  crowds  of  flower-gazers.  And  flowers  are  there 
srhidi  may  well  make  even  an  aristocrat,  with  all  the  wc^alth  Of 
ike  Indies  at  his  command,  panse  in  wonder  and  admiration  at 
tbeir  heanty  ;  or  at  their  fantastic  or  startling  characters,  or  at  the 
«kill  with  tdiich,  by  a  study  of  the  natural  habits  of  plants, 
gardeners  have  obtained  these  graceful  or  gorgeous  speoim^ig. 
But  he  admires  them  now  more  than  ever,  as  he  sees  their  effect 
tipon  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  the  artisan  ;  wlio  moves  slowly 
akmg  with  the  general  line  of  gazers,  step  by  step,  in  a  very 
Aream  of  delight,  climbing  alps  after  alps  of  astonishment,  as  he 
passes  from  the  pelargoniums  to  the  roses,  and  from  the  calceolarias 
to  the  cacti,  which  last  fairly  constrain  him  to  turn  away  his  daz- 
zled eyes.  And  then  there  are  the  orchids  to  attract  his  attention, 
Imelling  so  sweet,  and  looking  so  stranger-speckled  lE^nd  spotted-^ 
■and  of  all  kinds  of  indescribable  shapes,  growing  in  all  kinds  of 
indescribable  modes — ^now  through  the  bottoms  of  baskets,  noW 
cnt  of  the  tops  of  pyramids  of  logs.  Mould  they  seem  to  require 
none — but  luxuriate  amazingly  on  the  tender  and  delicate  fibres 
.■rf  an  old  stick.  The  tents  aU  passed  through,--the  still  increa^ 
jng  living  current  next  flows  on  towards  the  conservatory,  that 
rltoks  like  one  of  the  bubbles  of  which  Macbeth  speaks— 

*^  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  this  is  of  them  ;" 

hlowii  up,  no  doubt,  in  sportive  mood,  by  some  great  spirit  of  the 
jearih,  as  a  schoolboy  sends  forth  his  globes  of  soap  and  water, 
jiardlj  more  airy  and  beautiful  than  this  gigantic  house  of  glass. 
Jjkd  the  aristocrat  all  this  while  learns  as  well  as  teaches.  He 
jsee  that  if  his  class  may  impart  to  the  artisan's,  the  right  taste  to 
fllQOj,  the  artisan  s  class  may  infuse  into  the  enjoyment  itself  that 
ii^to  be  thenceforth  mutual,  all  the  freshness  and  vividness  that 
Vloiig  to  comparatively  unsophisticated  natures.  And  in  this 
ke  begins  to  see  but  a  type  of  the  mightier  results  that  are  to 
lAow  the  amalgamation  of  those,  who,  possessing  different  and  in 

ease  estimable  qualities,  have  been  but  too  long  divided. 
Tbe  aristocrat  now  spake  of  the  society  to  which  they  owed 

ezhibiti(»i,  so  unique  of  its  kind  in  our — perhaps  in  any 
mnhji,  and  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  energy  and  liberality 
liili  which  it  had  developed  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  upon  tlM 
Hftvaordinary  means  it  adopted  to  gratify  the  taste  so  developed, 
(he  aaeet  distant  parts  of  the  world  he  said  had  been  raaa&Ak&4 


lik 
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by  their  own  collectors,  in  order  to  add  to  our  floral  stores  ;  "  that 
plant,"  he  ohserved,  "they  fetched  from  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  Peru  ;  and  tJmre  are  a  host  of  new  comers  from 
Canton,  the  fruita  of  the  explorations  still  going  on  in  the  celestial 
land.  The  aristocrat  said  the  artisan  must  become  one  of  them — a 
member  of  the  Eoclety  ;  and  the  artisan  kindly  assured  the  ariato- 
crat  he  would. 

"But  come,"  said  the  aristocrat,  "where  is  yoiir  garden? 
what  is  it  hke,  a  back-yard  ?  or  a  drawing-room  for  out  of  doora  ; 
with  the  moHt  beautiful  of  green  carpets — the  sward — beneath 
your  feet,  that  Chaucer  so  well  describes, 

'  So  sma]],  so  thick,  so  Bbort,  bq  frcah  of  hue/ 

and  gamifihed  more  luxuriously  than  the  upholsterer  ever  dreamed 
of,  by  Nature's  own  hand,  in  her  choicest  trees,  shrubs,  and 
humbler  growing  plants  ?  Come,  what  have  you  got  in  it  ?  I 
suppose,  as  usual,  lUacs  and  lilies,  a  rose  or  two,  and  a  flag ;  all 
very  beautiful  ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  we  do  not  enjoy  their  beauty 
half  as  much  as  we  should,  if  our  attention  was  occasionally  called 
away  to  some  rivals,  and  we  could,  therefore,  revert  to  them  with  t 
freshened  eye  and  thought.  The  love  of  novelty  is  a  law,  and  be 
Bure  a  wise  one  :  see  how  the  sky  above  us  is  eternally  changing  its 
forms  and  colours ;  mark  how,  in  the  course  of  the  shortest  walk,  pic- 
ture after  picture  is  presented  to  us,  all  differing  from  each  other, 
in  endless  succeBsion,  yet  formed  out  of  the  simplest  of  elements, 
— trees,  and  an  irregidar  surface.  Such  care  has  been  taken  by 
Nature  to  create  and  to  satisfy  a  love  of  novelty  and  change  ;  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  imitate  her, — and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else,  to  let  all  the  changes  be  good.  So,  get  a  magnolia,  witJl 
its  superb  evergreen  leaves,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  lamel, 
and  with  its  delicate  cream-coloured  flowers,  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  scenting  the  air  around  with  their  dehcious  fragrance. 
Get  the  rhododendron,  with  its  immense  heads  of  flowers,  purple, 
or  scarlet,  or  white,  or  spotted  all  over  with  touches  so  delicate, 
that  one  might  fancy  the  fairies  had  been  dancing  in  them,  and 
left  these — their  foot-prints.  Get  the  broad-leaved  kalmia,  that 
sends  up  its  small  flowers  in  such  profusion,  that  one  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  leaves ; — flowers,  too,  that,  appearing  first 
like  so  many  wasy  closed  bells,  white,  but  pink-tinged,  are  in 
that  state,  and  in  their  lull  development,  as  open  cups,  the  very 
perfection  of  minute  elegance.      Get  the  yucca,  stateliest  and 
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most  imposing  of  flowering  shrubs,  whose  pahn-like  stem,  and 
broad-sword  leaves,  and  wonderful  luxuriance  of  flower, — arising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  plant,  tell 
of  its  tropical  origin,  and  of  the  speed  with  which  vegetation  there 
carries  on  all  its  mysteries  of  growth. 

"  Then  what  say  you  to  a  winter  garden  ? — afresh  vegetation 
defying  snows  and  frosts,  and  reflecting  back  smile  for  smile 
£rom  glossy  leaves,  whenever  the  sun  happens  to  look  out — as 
though  to  see  how  things  did  get  on  in  his  absence.  Well,  to 
pass  over  your  laurels  and  box,  your  aucubas,  and  sweet  bays, 
your  phillyreas,  yews,  ivies,  there  is  the  large,  and  to  the  people, 
comparatively  unknown  class  of  floweriag  evergreens,  among 
which  the  magnolia,  kalmia,  rhododendron,  and  yucca  before 
mentioned,  and  many  others  scarcely  less  beautiful,  are  included  ; 
these  will  help  to  give  you  flowers  in  the  summer,  foliage  in  the 
winter.  But  you  want  winter  flowers  as  well  as  winter  foliage  ? 
Then  you  can  have  them.  The  Christmas  rose  shall  put  forth  its 
large  white  blossoms,  delicately  tinged  with  green  in  the  centre, 
in  the  very  middle  of  that  season  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
and  continue  to  gladden  you  with  its  bloom  whenever  you  have 
the  courage  to  venture  forth  to  look  at  it,  until  the  crocus  begins  to 
push  its  yellow  head  through  the  ground,  and  the  rose  feels  that  it 
is  no  longer  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  the  sweet-scented  coltsfoot 
shall  remind  you  of  one  of  the  most  favoured  treasures  of  the  past 
summer  and  autumn,  the  heliotrope's  perfmne,  and  scarcely  lose 
by  the  contrast ;  while  the  Russian  violet,  may  almost  beguile  you 
into  the  belief  that  the  coming  spring  is  already  at  hand,  and  you 
look  around  half  expecting  to  see  the  *  daisies  white  '  as  well  as 
the  'violets  blue,'  of  which  the  poet  speaks.  But  our  winter 
Flora  is  even  yet  more  beautiful.  Little  as  her  gifts  have  been 
sought  after  or  prized,  there  is  one  at  least  among  them  truly 
valuable.  The  orange  itself  has  not  a  more  delightful  smell 
than  the  chimonanthus,  which,  if  you  will  but  give  it  the  comfort 
of  a  wall,  or  even  of  an  old  paling,  will  make  a  summer  of  its  own, 
wherever  it  is,  by  putting  forth  a  profusion  of  elegant  flowers, 
during  the  three  darkest  and  severest  months  of  the  year.  Then 
the  plants  with  berries — ^ripe,  rosy,  and  cheerful-looking  ;  why 
they  would  of  themselves  make  you  a  capital  winter  garden.  The 
beautiful  holly  will  find  you  yellow  as  well  as  red  berries  ;  the 
small-leaved  cotoneaster  will  keep — as  it  has  long  before  the 
winter  been, — and  as  long  after  the  winter  it  wiU  remain, — rich 
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with  tiny  aorlet  fruit.  Above  &1I,  the  evei^reeti  tfaoni  -wSH 
clothe  your  house-Bidc  or  porch,  with  a  garment  of  etodfast  Heme. 
Come, ' '  ti&,iA  the  aristocrat ;  "  you  muet  malte  your  garden  tme  Air 
the  winter,  ae  well  as  the  aununer."  Aud  the  ortiaan  irna  hut 
too  delighted  at  the  idea. 

"  And  now,"  coiitimied  he,  "  for  a  word  of  advice,  that,  coming 
from  a  rich  man,  may  posaibiy  be  better  eatccmed  than  it  would  be 
from  a  poor  ooe.  Don't  forget  that  flowers,  beautiful  and  Bveet  as 
they  are,  are  not  valuable  simply  in  themselves  for  those  qualttiee, 
hut  in  the  use  we  make  of  them.  Ikia't,  therefore,  become  a  msn 
nhoae  whole  bouI  Is  ciromnecrihed  within  the  epaco  of  these  two 
words,  '  Florist "b  FlowcrB  ;'  a  man  who  cares  more  for  doubling 
his  petals  than  hia  family's  means  ;  and  who,  worst  of  all,  is  con- 
Btantly  uii  spiritual!  sing  die  beautifnl  existences  around  him  by  the 
jargon  of  the  counter.  Do  you,  for  instance,  remembering  Thom- 
son's line,  happen  to  pause  before  a 

'  Puljttothua  ivitli  unniunberM  djts,' 

it  is  a  dozen  chances  to  one  hut  you  are  told  the  flower  tbM 
attracted  you  is  wortliless,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  beauty.  *  Ssn't 
you  see,'  runs  the  unanswerable  query,  '  that  it  is  pin-oyed?' 

"  Tes,"  said  the  aristocrat  in  contiusiou,  "  you  shall  bectane  a 
horticulturist ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  kuow,  and  set  you  in  the  ri^t 
path  to  learn  much  more.  You  shall  study  how  to  lay  out  your 
little  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  become  a  very  painter  in  yoUT 
kjiowlodge  of  the  effect  of  combinationB  of  form  and  colour.  Insects 
will  plague  you ;  you  must  study  th«r  bahita,  if  it  be  only  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  you  shall  be  an  entomologist.  You 
ahaU  learn  which  are  the  '  baleful  weeds,'  which  the  '  precioOB 
juiced  flowers  ;'  and  in  knowing  their  mischievous  or  witri- 
tive  quahtiea,  you  aball  be  no  contemptible  physioiau.  You 
Hhall  trace  how  these  and  all  other  classes,  though  il  Waring 
BO  greatly,  yet  spring  from  tho  same,  or  nearly  the  sane, 
common  materials,  and  assume  all  tlieir  different  modificatioois 
of  form  and  colour,  and  purpose,  under  the  operations  of 
external  influences,  and  you  will  be  a  botanist.  Yoa  will  be 
draning  analogies  between  the  laws  of  flowers  and  the  laws  of 
jnen,  asking  if  they  are  not  the  same — if  the  diversities  among 
man  are  not  also  chiefly  caused  by  external  influenced ;  and  you 
will  be  a.  philosopher.  You  will,  froai  these  and  a  thousand  oQiar 
epecidations  that  must  be  suggested  in  a  garden  to  a  ' 
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ndnd,  be  daily  aniying  at  higher  and  purer  Tiews  of  Him  and  his 
pinposes,  who  is  the  Author  of  all ;  you  will  become  a  lover  alike 
of  God  and  man — ^in  short,  a  Christian.  And  such,  my  dear 
friend,  is  the  garden  I  should  like  you  and  every  working  man 
to  have ;  such  are  the  uses  to  which  I  would  recommend  you 
to  put  it."  J.  S. 


UNFASHIONABLE  MOVEMENTS.* 

BY  PAUL  BELL. 


MARTHA  ROSSITER'S  TWO  JOUBNBYS^PART  IL 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  the  ladies  who  have  treated  the  Mothers, 
-the  Grandmothers,  the  Stepmothers,  the  Sisters,  the  Wives,  the 
Daughters,  and  the  Aunts  of  England,  should  so  sparingly  have 
dwelt  upon  one  fact  of  female  history ;  namely,  the  generous  ten- 
dencies of  women  to  support  men  whenever  ealled  upon.  And 
this  not  only  silly  Madame  Mantalinis,  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of 
beloved  black  whiskers,  from  betwixt  which  flattering  endearments 
-flow ;  but  sensible  sisters,  daughters  alive  to  a  fa&er's  wasteful 
propensities  ;  ill-used  governesses,  whose  little  savings  are  wrung 
out  of  them  to  appear  in  a  smart  coat  on  the  clerical  back,  or  a 
guy  trap  of  curtains  and  elbow-chairs,  in  the  medical  flrst  floor. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  such  things  ;  and  I  wish  the  statistics  of 
ike  question  were  published  for  the  shame  of  mankind,  since  I 
vould  have  every  selflsh  fellow  who  flaunts  about  the  world,  on  t^e 
price  of  a  woman's  comfort  or  labour,  s^it  to  the  good  old  manly 
exereiae,  long  practised  ere  gymnastics  were  thought  of — or  silly 
Jords  mounted  from  kitchen  chairs  to  ride  in  silly  tournaments  so 
'^oaUed — I  mean,  beating  hemp  in  Bridewell !  What  are  the  pro- 
TMcations  of  a  parish  scold,  when  compared  with  the  infamy  of  a 
.fwrish  sluggard  ? 

In  the  table  of  such  sacrifloes,  which,  according  to  my  code, 
•aboidd  be  drawn  out  by  the  respectable  householders  of  every  dis- 
trict, poor  Martha  Kossiter's  name  would  figure  conspicuously. 
JB^m  ii^eed  have  endured  privations  like  hers,  in  pursuit  of  their 
•Igeet.  Like  many  other  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  she  was 
to  those  dull  dry  headaches,  which  made  the  sun  ^line  dark, 

^  Continued  from  pojge  50. 
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and  tlio  gftjeat  colours  assunie  the  sombre  Gotobed  tint.  Then 
by  Eothing  short  of  inceasant  labour  could  she  ha-ve  contrived  to 
raise  the  inonej  she  raised  to  keep  Charles  Johson,  her  hrotber, 
at  school.  Having,  by  prodigious  effort,  obtained  the  situation  of 
housekeeper  in  a  Ladies'  Seminary,  the  nest  thing  was  stealing 
every  possible  hour  from  sleep  to  add  to  her  funds  by  divers  small 
exercises  of  craft,  embroidery,  millinery,  for  which  she  found  a 
precarious  aale,  and  the  like.  I  once  heard  her,  when  some  people 
were  talking  of  taste  as  a  pleasure,  describe  the  agony  of  a  long 
sleepless  night,  which  it  sometimes  cost  her  to  invent  something 
new,  so  as  to  keep  her  few  customers  in  good  humour.  She  suc- 
ceeded, however,  to  the  point  of  being  absolutely  Bolicited  to  join 
a  small  buBiaess,  where  an  enterprising  and  indefatigable  head 
was  wanted  to  put  animation  into  a  fading  concern.  The  joy  of 
such  a  prospective  increase  of  her  means  brought  on  a  long  and 
costly  illness.  How  weak  of  her !  but  there  are  many,  aay  the  Lo 
Grands,  who  are  anything  but  fit  to  bear  prosperity  !  (N.  B.  And, 
therefore,  are  meretfuUy  but  seldom  allowed  the  chance  of  trying.) 

Do  what  she  wonld,  then,  poor  Martha  Roasiter  could  not  get 
"  before-hand "  with  the  world  ;  hardly,  indeed,  was  she  able  to 
struggle  on  abreast  with  it.  For  eight  yeare  she  never  permitted 
bersclf  a  holiday.  There  were  those  twenty  pounds,  lent  her  by 
Mrs.  Priacilla  Gotobed,  still  unpaid  ;  and  there  was  the  Quaker 
lady,  not  more  flesible  as  she  grew  older,  to  be  seen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  town  ;  in  the  very  street  where  the  little  gay  shop  was 
kept  by  the  poor  weary  heart  ;  conceiving,  worthy  woman !  no 
doubt,  that  every  bunch  of  naaturtiuma  in  the  window, — every 
cockade  of  cherry-coloured  ribbon,  laid  out  for  an  hour  ere  it  was 
sent  home,  tobenefit  passers-by,  was  a  token  of  "light-mindedness" 
and  an  "  indisposition  to  perform  duties  as  divine  truth  pointed  out." 
Well,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  fine  ladies  for  any  one  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  a  poor  twenty  pounds  ;  but  ere  they  ^ve  up  Martha 
Rossiter,  as  a  person  without  principle,  let  me  ask  thom,  did  any 
of  them  ever  educate  a  brother  and  send  him  to  college  ?  I  hap- 
pen to  tnow  the  collector  of  a  lying-in  charity,  and  ho  has  shown 
me  a  Ibt  of  arrears  ;  very  odd,  if  such  as  I  am  addressing  can  be 
censorious  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Then,  too,  I  hope  that  if  these  charitable  souls  hatre  played  a 
sister's  part,  as  above,  it  has  been  for  some  one  less  choice,  less 
expecting,  and  less  handsome  than  Charles  Julius  Bossiter  {Jobtoa 
having  blossomed  into  Julius,  none  quite  knew  how  or  when). 
Whether  he  was  bom  hard,  or  other  people  hardened  him  by  admi- 
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mtion  and  flattery,  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Some  praised  his 
character  for  its  firmness  ;  some  for  its  enthusiastic  determination 
**  to  aspire  ;"  the  art  of  getting  on  being  sometimes  thus  described. 
He  early  marked  himself  out  as  one  who  escaped  from  aU  the 
worldly  pleasures  of  **  this  garish  scene,"  to  be  soothed  by  the  bou- 
quets, and  bands,  and  Bible-covers,  made  ready  against  his 
(Mrdination  by  a  chorus  of  seraphic  young  ladies.  "  He  was  so 
xmfortunate  in  his  family,  poor  young  man  !  '*  was  the  remark 
circulated  with  regard  to  him  ;  and  which  he  countenanced,  if  not 
originated.  **  He  was  so  handsome  ;**  against  which  truth,  more- 
over, he  did  not  protest  a  "nay."  He  had  written  something  in 
verse,  called  "  Apocalyptic  Ardours,"  (how  afraid,  by  the  way,  were 
the  Le  Grands  of  being  asked  in  our  hearing  what  the  title  meant !) 
which  had  pleased  prodigiously.  Lady  Hope  Brighton, — ^who 
does  not  know  Lady  Hope,  that  **  uncompromising  woman,'*  as  her 
congregation  delights  to  term  her  ? — ^had  pronounced  it  **sound," 
and  a  hundred  less  distinguished  maidens  were  ready  to  swear  to 
the  "  sense'*  thereof.  Some  whispered,  that  since  Lady  Hope  had 
interested  herself  in  Mr.  Charles  Julius  Rossiter,  her  decided  views 
of  single  blessedness  had  shown  odd  signs  of  change.  She  pro- 
mised him  a  living,  at  all  events,  at  the  death  of  a  certain  incum- 
bent, who  was  much  wished  out  of  the  way,  his  **  ism  "  not 
happening  to  match  Lady  Hope's,  and  who,  by  happy  fortune,  was 
known  to  be  slowly  dying  of  the  dropsy. 

What  room  was  there  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  charming  excitement 
—of  all  these  glowing  prospects — for  one  passing  thought  of  the 
poor  little  drudge  in  the  provincial  town  ?  whose  hard  struggle  did 
not  become  easier  as  years  went  on,  and  as  times  grew  bad,  and  as 
Priscilla  Gotobed  began  peculiarly  to  addict  herself  to  her  side  of  the 
street.  (That  exact  woman,  however,  was  too  kind  a  creature  to  dun 
any  one,  were  it  even  a  vain  milliner  :  she  only  watched.)  Merely 
short  and  dry  letters  arrived  from  the  rising  vessel  of  grace  ;  some- 
times nothing  more  than  a  formal  receipt  of  the  hardly-earued 
bank-note  ;  sometimes  a  text  or  two,  which  could  not  be  turned  to 
account  in  communicating  with  Lady  Hope.  Charles  Julius  was 
fond  of  preaching  up  humility  to  his  sister,  and  of  denouncing  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  till  the  poor,  prematurely-old  little  woman 
began  hardly  to  like  to  look  at  the  sevens-eight — nine — ten  guineas 
she  gradually  accumulated.  She  once  gently  admonished  him  that 
her  business  did  not  answer  her  expectations.  Back  (lo  and  behold  ! ) 
came  an  epistle  (not  post-paid),  choke-full  of  ''  chastisements"  an  * 
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"judgmenta."  Ab  for  his  going  near  her  in  vaeation-time,  tfiil" 
WBS  never  spolien  of  after  the  fli'Bt  term.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maudlin, 
of  Bethel  Court,  claimed  him  oug  year ;  another,  the  five  ^bs 
Heats,  who  were  so  eminent  in  the  cause  of  converting  the  Jews. 
Martha,  for  a  week,  was  fool  enough  lo  fancy  that  Miaa  Tryphoaa 
Heat,  the  youngest  but  one,  mtiBt  be  a  veiy  attractiTe  young  lady. 
But  alack  !  the  flame  of  Oharlea  Julius  soon  got  cold,  nay,  went  out 
utterly — as  Lady  Hope  rose  on  the  horizon.  He  had  never  meant 
anything,  and  had  been  deceived  in  the  young  lady  ; — die  beet 
of  UB  might  bo.     She  proved  but  superficial. 

It  is  a.  miracle  ;  but  Martha  not  only  atiQ  clung  by  her  brother, 
but  still  loved  hitn  litB  advancement  was  nil  she  had  to  livo  for  ; 
— and  the  payment  of  those  twenty  poimds.  And,  in  a  woman, 
love  can  live  on  without  reward. 

One  bright  Saturday,  however — for  even  life  such  as  hers  has  its 
bright  Saturdays  as  well  as  its  black  Mondays — any  one  who  had 
cared  to  compare  Martha  Rossiter'a  viaage  with  that  she  had  worn 
some  eight  years  or  more,  might  have  observed  some  pleasant 
change  in  it.  It  was  the  faco  of  one  laid  out  for  a  holiday.  And 
on  the  counter  lay  a  new  bonnet,  and  a.  new  shawl,  and  a  new 
tippet,  twin  brother  to  that  the  Vandykes  of  which  had  made  good 
Mistress  Gotobed  uneasy — obviously  for  Martha's  own  wearing ; 
her  accumulated  profits  after  so  many  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  ! 
the  very  first  signs  she  had  manifested  of  taking  thought  for  her- 
self !  And  the  little  woman  was  Unshed,  and  her  hands  trembled ; 
and  she  sate  down  upon  a  best  cap  ready  to  be  sent  home,  and 
spilt  the  salt  down  the  back  of  the  one  apprentice  as  they  aate  at 
dinner.     For  Martha  was  not  too  old  for  expectation.     She  was  to 

go  that  night,  in  the  Highflyer,  to ,  to  hear  Charlei  preaeh 

his  first  sermon— to  surprise  him.  But  a  duty  was  to  be  done 
before  the  indulgence  began.  The  next-door  neighbours  wondered 
what  mode  the  little  miUinerhop  out  some  sii  times  into  the  street 
that  afternoon.  "  To  watch  the  upholsterers  in  the  opposite  house, 
of  course,"  sneered  the  Le  Grands  ;  "  no  wonder  that  the  biurinesH 
did  not  flourish  better."  "  And  those  Radicals,"  chimed  in  the 
second  sister,  ' '  are  alwaya  so  forward  ! ' ' 

The  sound  came  at  last  ;  the  slow  pat  of  Priscilla  Grotobed's 
high  heela,  and  the  rustio  of  her  stiff  silk.  She  was  eight  years 
older  since  we  lost  met  her,  and  now  moved  very  slowly.  The 
Sight  of  time  had  discharged  every  shade  of  colour  from  ' 
fitoe  ;  her  cheeks  were  white,  her  hair  was  white,  and  her 
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pMHBOXileaflr  €ffe»9  M  neaa-lj  white  as  possible.  A  shape,  I  must 
wakn,  to  haunt  one  in  its  quiet,  ghastly  way,  almost  as  viTidly 
as  0ome  rouged  old  duchess  startles  one  by  her  airy  immodesty. 
Yet  nefvr  was  young  beauty  so  welcome  to  the  eyes  of  yomig 
hffBi  as  the  ancient  Quaker  lady  to  the  humpbacked  little  nnlluier 
of  Bridge  Street  West 

**  l&s.  Gbtobed,  ma'am,  I  believe,"  fluttered  Martha,  quite  in 
ft  baste,  laying  eager  hands  on  the  spotless  white  shawl.  ''  I  Ve 
been  waiting  in  the  hopes  you  would  pass  this  hour,  ma'am  ;  I 
heard  you  only  got  home  last  night,  or  would  haye  made  free  to 
oome  up  as  fito  as  Acre-lane  on  Wednesday.  Will  you  step  in  for 
an  instant  ?  " 

"  Thee  knows,"  replied  the  meek  woman,  "  that  thy  commodi- 
ties  are  not  calculated  to  suit  any  staid  person." 

"  Surdy,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
diversion  at  an  idea  than  ever  Martha  had  felt  before,  ''  though  I 

have  a  piece  of  dove-coloured  silk Pray  walk  into  the  parlour, 

ma'am  ;  it  was  not  that — ^but,  ma'am,  it  is  the  twenty  pounds  you 
lent  me  so  long  ago  !  Will  you  please  accept  them  agaiu,  with 
best  thasks.     Here  they  are  all." 

*'  Thee  art  so  rapid,"  answered  the  Friend  ;  **  I  expect  no  one 
has  troubled  thee  for  payment." 

**  But  /  have  troubled  myself !  I  have  never  rested  about  it, 
ma'am !  And  these  ten  times,  at  least,  have  I  thought  I  was 
making  up  the  sum  without  running  into  debt  ;  and  then — College 
costs  so  much,  ma'am  (I  dou't  know  if  it  be  so  with  clergymen  of 

your  persiuision ! ) and  books — and and  I  felt  shy  of  writing 

to  you,  to  say  how  things  were,  lest  you  should  imagine— God  bless 
you,  ma'am — ^it  was  a  saving  kindness  !  "  And  with  that,  and  a 
curtsey — the  old  awkward  slide  of  one  foot  behind  the  other- 
Martha  tendered  the  money.  _ 

The  bright  gold  was  in  the  old  lady's  hand  ere  she  could'resist 
receiving  it ;  for  all  her  movements  were  slow  and  timid.  Hard 
thoughts  had  lain  in  her  mind  about  this  luckless  twenty  pounds 
for  many  a  year,  and  she  wanted  to  unsay  them  ;  questions  were 
to  be  asked  about  Martha's  circiunstances — for  she  meant  to  return 
the  money  ;  some  little  word  in  season  to  be  dropped  about  "  so 
flighty  a  calling  "  as  hers,  "  and  the  necessity  of  improving  time," 
had  Priscilla  only  known  how  to  practise  what  she  was  so  ready 
to  preach.  "  After  all,  it  might  be  more  acceptable  and  delicate 
to  send  back  the  money  accompanied  with  some  token  of  esteem." 
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And  tben,  too,  the  good,  narrow  woman's  sympatliieB  were  some- 
wLat  checked  hy  the  appearance  of  the  flattened  cap,  audacious  in 
all  ita  pristine  sinfulness  of  mazarine  h!ue  grapes,  red  roses,  and  a 
perplexing  flutter  of  ribbons.  So  she  rose,  and  bj  way  of  composing 
hermind  began  to  count  the  gold.  "Thee  ait  aware, "  she  said, 
when  the  enumeration  was  completed,  "  here  are  nineteen," 

"  Nineteen,  Ma'am !"  repeated  Martha,  hastily,  "  0,  true,  I 
borrowed  one  tliis  very  hour  to  pay  for  ....  there  it  is  ma'am. 
And  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  and  just  sit  and  rest  youraelf 
....  but  it  is  a  busy  day  with  mc,  nia'am — a  very  busy  day. 

I  am  going  over  to-uight,  to ,  to  bear  my  brother  preach 

hiB  first  sermon  to-morrow." 

Hero  waa  a  new  unsettlement  for  the  quiet  old  Quaker  lady  ! 
a  peg  whereon  to  bang  much  admonition — ill  suited  for  a  busy 
Satm'day  afternoon,  and  the  impatient  spirit  of  one  on  the  eve  of 
a  holiday,  So,  that  (not  to  emulate  her  todiousness)  Caution 
eclipsed  Beneficence,  for  the  moment ;  and  seeing  that  there  was 
no  opening  for  a  few  quiet  admonitions  wherein  to  unburden  her 
mind,  she  submitted  to  be  fairly  swept  out  of  the  ahop  by  the 
influx  of  sundry  traflickers  in  vanity  ;  and  was  presently  sailing 
down  the  smmy  aide  of  the  street,  in  as  deep  a  waking  dream 
as  many  a  sleeper  addicted  to  political  excitement  and  a  hireling 
ministry  ever  enjoys  in  iiis  slumber — anything  rather  than  the 
unfeeling  and  bloodless  automaton  she  seemed.  Tct  "  You  may 
see  through  such  a  statue  as  that  with  half  a  glance,"  is  a 
remark  the  Le  Grands  are  rather  fond  of  making  on  the  Gotoheda. 
In  the  hurry  of  that  blissful  afternoon,  however,  poor  Martha 
Lad  not  an  instant,  if  ."be  had  possessed  ever  so  sprightly  a  will, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mrs.  Gotobed.  She  would  not  have  liked, 
it  may  be,  to  have  been  cheated  of  the  feehng  of  freedom— of  a 
purpose  acoomplished — whence,  the  old  lady's  deliberation  may 
have  been,  in  reality,  the  truest  kindness.  Other  matters  of  more 
consequence,  however,  escaped  her  in  her  happiness.  Prosperity, 
it  seemed,  waa  making  her  careless  ahont  money.  That  odd 
pound  had  somehow  been  spent  unwittingly— part  in  a  tidy  new 
prayer-book— part  in  a  fine  white  cambric  handkerchief,  as  a  little 
present,  by  way  of  a  crowning  surprise,  to  her  reverend  brother. 
And  it  was  not  till  her  band-boi  was  packed — and  herself  in  ^e 
coach-office  yard — and  the  veliicle  waa  horsed,  and  the  impatient 
'Now,  ma'am,  inside  or  outside?"  resounded  I 
MWmfused  cars,  that  she  recollected,  that  her  travelling  etore  k 
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been  only  just  enough  before  the  deficit,  and  that  she  must  now, 
somehow  or  other,  economise  it  out  of  her  treat.  What  right  had 
BO  wretched  a  manager  to  set  out  on  a  holiday  ? 

"  Give  up  the  excursion ! "  said  Caution  in  one  ear.  "  Go  on ! " 
urged  Temptation  in  the  other.  "  How  will  you  get  home  ?" 
inquired  Keason — that  damper  in  the  guise  of  go-between,  so 
valuable  a  friend  when  active,  so  disheartening  a  kill-joy  when 
passive.  Meanwhile,  **  Come,  ma'am,  come  !  we  can't  wait  for 
you  all  night  I"  added  a  pressure  from  without  to  aU  this 
perplexity.  Dizzy,  anxious,  full  of  self-reproach,  the  little  woman 
stumbled  into  the  dark  and  full  vehicle  to  set  out  on  her  holiday- 
journey.  But  for  that  alloy,  where  would  have  been  the  aching 
weariness  she  felt  in  every  limb  ? — ^where  the  fever  of  spirits, 
plaguing  her  in  the  midst  of  all  her  happy  expectation  ?  With 
that  pound  in  her  pocket,  she  would  have  been  assured  that 

Charles  would  be  as  glad  to  see  her,  as  she  him.   Now 

The  Le  Grands  will  have  it  that  she  must  have  been  ill  when 
she  started  if  she  could  fidget  herself  so  about  a  paltry  twenty 
shillings. 

Fretting  herself,  however,  into  a  fever,  sate  poor  Martha — 
only  half  conscious  of  what  was  passing  in  the  dark— only  half 
able  to  profit  by  comforts  which  are  not  vouchsafed  to  every 
traveller.  There  were  three  fellow-passengers  ;  the  night  was 
warm  —  and  the  party  wakeful  —  and  the  poor  traveller  was 
rapidly  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Mrs.  Robin  Gray's  Jamie,  who 
"made  his  crown  a  pound" — exaggerating  her  lost  sovereign  into 
a  fortune,  when  she  was  roused  by  a  sort  of  sour,  chirping  sound 
— ^not  conversation,  though  partly  made  up  of  words  ;  not  poetry, 
though  there  were  rhymes ;  not  music,  though  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tiani  ed  **  Deep  deep  sea"  was  traceable — ^but  a  Traveller's  Hymn, 
executed  by  two  wiry  treble  warblers,  and  much  praised  by  a  bass 
voice.  "  That  is  Lady  Hope's  favourite,  is  it  not,  Miss  Anno  ?" 
was  the  question  ; — **  Lady  Hope  Brighton's  ;"  with  an  emphasis 
poked  at  the  stranger,  who  might  be  some  one  worth  impressing. 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  Dear  Lady  Hope  takes  little  part  in 
our  music  ;  she  fears  its  dissipating  effects  too  much ! " 

**  An  excellent  woman,"  grudged  the  invisible  bass  ;  **  would 
that  others  were  but  as  consistent  in  their  reprehension  of  all 
extravagance." 

Poor  Martha  sighed — ^this  was  aimed  at  her.  Her  cheeks 
would  never  be  cool  again — no,  not  even  if  she  recollected  Mrs. 
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(jotobed's  face  as  she  took  the  money.  .  .  .  MeauwIulQ  t^  tfio 
were  performing  an  anthem  in  praise  of  other  of  Lady  Hope's 
perfoctionfi.  "  Cold  meat  between  the  aerrieeB," — second  footman 
discharged  fur  ramhling  in  the  fields  ou  a  Sunday  last  June — two 
charming'  converted  heathen  at  Brighton  Haven — the  white  rose 
LttJy  Hope  had  given  out  of  her  own  garden,  with  her  dear  humble 
hands,  to  that  William  Wrinkles  who  had  poisoned  hia  first  wife's 
three  children,  and  who  in  prison,  thanks  to  riic.  &c.,  had  become  an 
eminent  &■«.  iIig.— the  splendid  preseuts  she  bad  made  {this  by  the 
female  voices  only)  to  that  faHcinatiug  Mr.  Rossitcr  whom  she  was 
bringing  forward 

"  I  wish  he  may  he  worthy  of  her,"  rephed  the  bass,  "  if  she 
does  marry  him.  The  lady  opposite  will  escuse  my  acquainting 
her  that  I  have  corns  ! " 

"  0,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Martha,  for  the  moment  confused 
out  of  all  care  about  her  twenty  shillings ;  "  I  did  not  know  I 
touched  yon,  sir." 

"Marry  him!'"  exclaimed  the  other  virgins  with  a  sort  of  squall, 
"  Dear  Lady  Hope  !  .  .  .  .  he's  a  very  good  person  ....  a  very 
handsome  youth  ;  Clarissa,  1  atwttya  said  so  !  But  there  must  bo 
family,  if  you  please,  for  Lady  Hope,  and  ho  does  not  belong  to 
respectable  people,  even." 

"  Always  in  diffionltiea  they  are,"  chimed  in  the  sympathetic 
Clarissa  ;  "  I  heard  him  suy  so  myself,  and  he  did  not  like  to  bo 
pressed  about  them.  What  can,  dear  friends,  be  such  a  tiial  as 
on  unregenerate  family  ?" 

The  poor  little  humpbacked  woman  was  back  among  her  lost 
shillings,  taking,  however,  a  oertain  prayer-bocdt  hound  in  black 
morocco,  and  a  certain  white  handkurehief,  by  tke  way.  She 
was  feeling  sick,  giddy — anything  but  sure  that  she  had  business 
diere — still  totally  unable  to  apeak  up  for  herself. 

"  Well,  Miss  Auno,"  yawned  the  basso,  ••  but  1  think  Lady 
Hope  will  many  him,  nerertheless.  And  nothing  will  he  so  easy 
as  for  her,  then,  to  disaonnect  him  from  his  family.  He  will  rise 
in  the  Church,  their  evil  coursaa  be  forgotten,  or,  who  knows  ?  {let 
us  all  hope  charitable  things),  be  rqiented  of.  And  then,  1  d&re 
aay.  Lady  Hope  wonld  make  it  easy  for  them  to  leave  England. 
There's  the  Protestant  settlement  at  Mouaa  Koa  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  slio  has  not  got  him  yet !"  burst  fi'om  Miss  Clarissa,  witli 

rather  a  mundane  tartness  ;  "  and  there's  no  chance  of  bis  Cunily 

*apentiog.  They  ore  in  an  awful  state,  sir.  You  shake  so.  ma'"""^— 

1  (to  Martlio)^"  you  niako  me  nervous.     Coach  passongera  ti 
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not  rock  so  bock  and  forwards.  ComiB,  Anne,  as  no  one  imxtB  tcf 
sleep,  suppose  we  Bing  *  The  Wandering  Sheep.' "  And  the  bleats 
ing  thereof  arose  past  the  power  of  Martha's  self-assertion  to  inter- 
rupt. **  Who  could  have  spoken  so  cruelly  of  her  ?  Mrs.  Gotobed, 
perhaps."  She  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  her  head  would  burst ;: 
that  must  be  with  sitting  inside.  She  ought  to  hare  studied  her 
dnmmstances  better ;  she  should  have  gone  on  the  top  :  then  she 
grew  faint,  forgetful :  those  unfortunate  twenty  . .  twen  ....  The 
"  Sheep  "  mercifully  was  encored  by  the  performers  ;  and  when  the 
canticle  stopped,  the  dull  sound  of  heavy,  hard  breathing  was  to  be 
heard.  **  No  need  of  designating  what  sort  of  a  fellow-traveller  we 
have,"  was  the  kind  Clarissa's  version  of  poor  Martha's  snore  a^ 
with  a  doxoldgy  I  think  it  best  not  to  quote,  she,  too,  prepared 
to  drop  off  for  the  night !  .  .  . 

Pass  their  dreams.     And  now,  from  the  belfry  of  a  span  new 
ehurch,  as  trim  as  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  cruet-stand  order 
of  architecture  and  Roman  cement  can  make  it,  a  loud  clear  bell  is: 
jangling,  in  a  tone  as  far  from  Papistry  as  possible.  (Lady  Hope 
had  presented  the  beB,  and  bespoken  an  excess  of  Lutheranism^ 
and  a  pinch  of  John  Calvin  in  the  metal ;  and  printed  her  receipt 
onder  the  symbolical  title  of  "  Tinkling  Cymbals. ")  Carriages  were 
"  cutting  in,"  much  as  they  do  to  a  playhouse-door, — ^tbat  is,  with 
nmoh  wrangling  of  coachmen, — and  bonnets  of  rainbow  hues, 
enough  to  h&ye  shocked  Mistress  Gotobed  into  a  shaking  palsy, 
were  streaming  up  the  steps  and  struggling  in  at  the  gallery-door. 
And  there  was  the  blind  organist,  with  a  green  shade  over  hiS' 
ejes,  his  brands  practising  on  imaginary  keys  as  he  came ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  Miss  Anne  and  Miss  Clarissa,  a  tolerably  mature.^ 
pair  «f  lilies,  refreshed  with  the  morning  dew  of  an  ample  break- 
net  after  their  arrival.     And  there  came  the  new  CLEROYif  an,  in 
Lady  Hope  Brighton's  carriage.  Lady  Hope  Brighton  leaning  on- 
his  arm  ;  Mks  Clarissa  observing  the  while,  that  she  had  never 
aeen  "  Lady  Hope  looking  so  ffer  from  well  as  that  day."     And 
tlnsre  were  two  very  tremulous  damsels  in  serious  straw  bonnets,  with 
fety  round  eyes,  and  very  red  cheeks,  who  were  not  afraid  to  step 
forward  and  beard  the  Lion  of  the  day ;  **  one  with  a  nosegay, 
iddeh  he  would  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  use  in  the  vestry  : " 

the  other  with It  was  a  grand  day  for  Charles  Julius,  and  he 

IMiaved,  as  did  Lady  Penrhyn's  dog,  of  ballad  memory,  '*  beauti- 
fcfiy ;"  took  the  bouquet  with  a  grave  sweetness  and  a  compas-- 
MDstfrSBiile  {(mde)  for  Lady  Hope'sprivate  benefit ;  and  was  abou* 
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toftecept  the  prayer-book,  with  perhaps  a  word  or  two,  to  afford  ■flie 
admiring  circle  a  foretaste  of  the  "  milk,  and  boney  tones"  they 
had  Leon  promised,  when  a  voice,  half  stifled  with  emotion,  behind 
him,  eriod,  "  0  Charles  !  pray  use  mine  to-day  ; "  and  turning, 
adjured  hy  a  dear  namo,  which  even  Lady  Hope  hod  lately  deigned 
to  leam, — the  solemn  cynosure  of  all  eyea  encountered  a  weary- 
looking,  hard-featured  woman,  plainly  dressed,  who  was  stragglmg 
forward  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  in  a  condition  of  unde- 
niable excitement ! 

"  Poor  woman  1"  cried  he,  scarcely  vouchsafing  a  look,  and  not 
rocognising  a  voice  made  hoarse  hy  fatigue  and  strong  feeling ; 
"  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  in  such  a  state." 

"  The  very  creature!  "  exclaimed  Misa  CInrissn,  "who  waited 
us  up  at  the  last  stage,  when  the  fat  man  got  in,  and  would  give  him 
her  place,  and  get  out  and  walk.  I  should  know  that  tippet  of  hers 
in  China.  I  told  you  what  she  was,  Anne,  last  night."  And,  so 
Baying,  the  devout  procession  swept  in,  leaving  Martha  behind. 
Her  little  offering  had  dropped  on  a  tombstone,  and  she  ahnink  to  the 
ground  beside  it.    They  hadgonoin,  and  he  had  not  spoken  to  her! 

Some  one  presently  came  and  bade  her  get  up.  She  was  past 
hearing  or  seeing  ;  and,  trying  to  obey,  she  stumbled.  It  wna 
perceived  that  she  was  very  ill ;  and  they  got  her  to  a  house  hard 
by.  She  would  tell  no  one  to  whom  she  belonged  ;  but  a  child 
presently  picked  up  the  neglected  prayer-book,  and  the  names  of 
giver  and  object  were  read  ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  Lady  Hope's 
cold  luncheon,  the  Revorend  Charles  Julius,  flushed  with  emotions 
of  a  thousand  kinds,  was,  nevertheless,  compelled,  on  issuing  from 
church,  to  take  his  place  beside  the  guardian  of  his  childhood.  The 
— what  shall  we  aay  ? — the  joy,  then,  of  that  hohday  had  been  too 
much  for  Martha's  overtasked  frame,  and  overstretched  brain  :  and 
the  only  articulate  words  she  was  ever  after  heard  to  utter  were, 
"  I  shall  not  want  that  pound  to  take  me  home."  Lady  Hope  wrote 
a  tract  on  the  fearful  consequences  of  Sunday  pleasuring  j  and  the 
Heats  and  the  Misa  Clarissaa,  when  satisfied  that  she  had  no  desire 
of  putting  her  threatened  nuptials  into  esecution,  at  least  with  the 
brother  of  a  milliner,  were  used  to  speak  of  the  end  of  Martha's 
hohday,  as  a  fortunate  dispensation,  "  which  separated  their  pro- 
mising young  minister  from  the  snaros  of  ao  worthless  a  family." 

So  ended  (save  for  a  few  kind  words  from  Prlsoilla  Gotobed,  and 
a  genera]  relaxation  in  the  mind  of  that  good  woman  of  her  distruat. 
of  those  "  who  are  beguiled  into  selling  finery")  the  two  jot 
of  Afartha  Roeaiter. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  who  go  to  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  language  or  carrying  on  some  mercantile  transact 
taons,  the  English  tourists  and  visitors  go  there  either  to  '*  econo- 
mise ''  for  a  few  months,  or  to  obtain  relaxation  and  amusement. 
They  find  so  much  that  is  delightful  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
that  they  seldom  care  to  visit  any  part  of  Old  Prussia.  Besides 
the  temptations  offered  by  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  the  influence 
of  the  French  still  remains,  and  renders  its  inhabitants  more  dis- 
posed to  be  courteous,  lively,  obliging,  and  easy  to  deal  with,  than 
in  the  provinces  which  were  never  so  directly  and  continuously  under 
such  influence ;  besides  that  the  speaking  of  a  little  French  is  still 
prevalent  all  along  the  Rhine,  and  enables  many  of  our  country- 
men to  "  help  out"  their  somewhat  imperfect  German,  the  study 
of  which  was  far  less  common  in  their  school-days.  The  English 
usually  feel  themselves  pretty  much  at  their  ease  in  these  provinces. 
True  it  is  they  indulge  in  various  small  complaints  and  grumblings, 
according  to  their  celebrated  habit  of  not  conforming  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  foreign  places  they  visit,  but  of  requiring 
everywhere  a  resemblance  to  their  own  country ;  provided,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  personally  molested  or  troubled  (for  they  care 
aothing  about  being  laughed  at,  if  it  is  not  in  their  very  faces), 
and  on  the  whole  well  received  and  attended  upon,  they  contrive 
to  pass  their  time  very  pleasantly  and  find  few  faults  of  really 
serious  consideration.  Their  worst  grievances  are  of  a  petty, 
personal  kind,  and  their  severest  animadversions  confined  to  the 
mere  annoyances  and  wants  in  travelling  or  domestic  arrange- 
ments. As  to  the  Politics,  Religion,  or  Morals,  they  know  nothing 
about  them,  nor  think  about  them.  For  religion,  they  are  con* 
tented  with  staring  at  religious  processions,  seeing  the  pictures, 
and  hearing  the  music  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals ;  for  morals, 
Aey  merely  observe  that  there  is  no  such  laxity  as  in  France  and 
Bemum  ;  and  as  for  politics,  the  only  opinion  they  form  of  them 
il  wired  from  the  trouble  or  no  trouble  they  may  have  with 
ititeonce  to  the  examination  of  their  passports.    Of  thQ  i:e8l 
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political  system  of  Prussia — the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  and  opinion — they  know  nothing  what eyer. 
Nothing  appears  on  the  surface,  and  how  should  tourists  and 
ephemeral  riBitora  see  the  truth  or  hear  of  it  ?  Tliey  would  not 
believe  it  if  they  did  hear  it;  Even  if  some  temeriteus  individnal 
should  venture  to  declare  the  actually  existing  state  of  things  in 
Pruaaia,  scarcely  any  ono  who  was  merely  paasing  through  towns, 
or  up  and  down  the  river,  oould  credit  his  statomenta.  Eveiything 
appears  so  calm,  reUgious,  and  contented.  Besidos,  therefore, 
^e  evidence  of  his  every-day  senses,  the  tourist  would  settle  any 
accidental  donhts  that  were  presented  to  his  mind  by  referring  to 
the  name  of  Couains,  and  the  excellent  syatem  of  education  in 
Prussia,  and  to  tiio  aniicahle  reception  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IT. 
»t  the  court  of  England,  in  which  favourable  impressions  ho  would 
^sorb  all  the  unknown  evils  that  exist.  It  will  be  the  bu^esa 
of  the  "Englishman  in  Prussia"  to  diapUy  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  that  country, 

He,  then,  the  above  individual  (and  the  word  Ho  may  just  as 
well  be  adopted  as  the  word  We),  went  to  reside  in  Pruaaia-^iot 
with  any  definite  object  of  Studying  German  or  music  :  not  to  seek 
amusement ;  and  certainly  not  to  write  a  book. :  he  went  there 
chiefly  to  rest  himself  after  writing  a  book,  and  to  take  the  chanoe 
of  such  additions  to  his  stock  of  German  and  music  as  might  bs 
hud  without  much  labour,  and  such  amusements  as  might  be  had 
ndthout  much  seeking  after.  lie  associated  very  httlc  with  those 
of  his  own  country  whom  he  met  there,  but  chiefly  with  Gemtans. 
Being  thus  open  to  the  ingress  of  all  predominant  opinions  and 
mtereats  of  the  country,  be  almost  unawares  found  himself,  in  the 
oourse  of  seven  or  eight  months,  in  possession  of  political  systems 
Vid  secrets  of  a  kind  which  he  had  never  conceived  to  exist  in  bo 
apparently  single-minded  and  paternal  a  government, 

Nn  formal  treatise  is  aboiit  to  be  written,  and  no  regular  and 
^Btematic  development  of  facta  or  principles  is  to  be  expected 
from  these  papers.  The  writer  did  not,  as  he  has  previously  said, 
go  to  reside  in  Prussia  with  any  such  intention !  he  kept  no  jouniali 
ferreted  out  no  dark  plots  and  poUcies,  and  in  his  note-hook  he 
aid  not  put  down  "  everything,"  but  only  sneli  impresHions  aa  pre- 
seated  themselves  to  him  nnsought  for,  and  such  statements  of 
bigbly-educated  Germans  as  "made  him  prick  up  his  ears." 

The  first  strong  impression  he  received  was  quite  a  physical  ona^ 
't!JU|  that  of  extreme  sickness  and  giddiness  trom  the  fumes  of 
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rerj  rank  tobacco  ;  his  second  strong  impression  was  that  of  astcK 
nishment  at  the  unvarying  ugliness  of  the  faces  of  the  Rhenish 
peasantry,  male  and  female.  These  observations  may  not  seem 
veiy  philosophical  to  set  out  with  ;  nevertheless  the  ^'Englishman" 
thought  both  these  circumstances  of  further  import  than  the  im* 
mediate  fact,  and  begs  to  offer  a-  few  words  in  excuse  for  the 
apparent  levity.  Many  German  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  par*, 
ticular  as  to  die  kind  of  tobacco  they  smoke,  and  it  is  often  se 
strong  and  rank  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable  in  a  room  by  an 
uninitiated  foreigner  ;  but  as  for  the  pipes  of  the  peasantry,  they 
are  almost  invariably  filled  with  some  of  the  rankest.  The  present 
sofierer  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  abundant  smoking  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  United  States,  Canada,  &c.,  but  he  was  not' 
proof  against  poison  for  all  that ;  and  consequently,  having  mixed 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  market-place,  on  the  first  market-day 
after  his  arrival,  he  received  the  very  unpleasant  sensations  just 
alluded  to,  and  subsequently  among  crowds  upon  various  occasions 
the  same  result  occurred.  Well,  here  is  a  whole  nation  of  constant 
smokers !  Many  gentlemen  appear  to  have  the  pipes  in  their 
mouths  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  day,  and  the  majority  of  the 
peasantry  the  whole  day.  The  labourers  in  the  fields  have  all  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths  while  at  work,  and  these  pipes  are  only  laid 
down  a  minute  upon  great  occasions  and  emergencies  requiring 
the  highest  efforts;  the  same  thing  is  seen  among  all  the  working 
dasses.  K  a  house  is  being  built,  you  see  all  the  bricklayers  with 
ppes  in  their  mouths ;  the  coachmen  drive,  the  gardeners  dig,  the 
tailors  stitch,  the  butchers  *'kill,"  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
One  can  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  a  national  mania.  Now, 
with  this  constant  action  upon  the  physical  system,  can  anybody 
doubt  that  it  must  have  a  positive  effect  upon  the  mind  ?  Unques- 
lionably  it  has — ^when  not  stupifying,  it  is  narcotic,  sedative,  or 
'^calming,"  a  condition  most  congenial  to  endurance,  and  to  the 
proceedings  of  priest-ridden  and  despotic  governments.  Fhysi- 
eally,  the  effect  is  most  probably  injurious.  The  Germans  saj 
that  smoking  promotes  easy  digestion.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  after 
tiie  extraordinary  mixture  of  strange  things,  and  the  quantity  that 
is  eaten  by  nearly  all  who  can  afford  it,  this  property  of  tobacco 
nmBt  be  admitted  as  of  great  virtue  ;  but  the  peasantry  and  work- 
ing classes  are  not  so  circumstanced,  as  their  food  is  much  lighter 
nd  much  less,  and  certainly  is  quite  within  the  ''  means  "  cf  the 
cowrcise  of  daily  work.     It  may  therefore  be  fairly  assmned  that 
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tlietr  icccBsant  Emokiiig  of  thia  rank  stuff,  haa  a  considerable  share 
in  the  injuiy  of  bodily  etrcngth. 

The  working  claasea  in.  Pruaaia  are  hardy,  imm.  early  liabita 
of  privation  or  eipoaure,  but  Bcarcely  ever  poaaeaa  muscular 
Btreugth,  and  still  seldomer  activity.  As  for  pei-aonal  beauty, 
of  form  or  face,  in  either  bcs,  the  abseneo  of  any  signs  of  such 
things  are  very  remarkable.  Surely  the  fact  of  thousands  of 
women,  girla  ineluBire,  passing  along  a  street  where  the  "English- 
man," bad  planted  himself  with  earnest  eyea,  and  not  preseuting 
one  single  pretty  face,  nor  one  healthy,  rosy,  or  ordinarily  good- 
looking  face,  ia  not  a  trifling  matter,  but  to  be  regarded,  in  a 
national  sense,  as  a  very  serious  cu-cunistance.  Thousaada,  did  he 
Bay  ? — he  has  several  times  stood  and  watched  the  slow  passage 
along  a  street,  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thousands  of  the  Pruasiaii 
peasantry,  walking  along,  two,  three,  and  four  abreast,  in  a, 
religious  procession,  and  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
handsome  face  or  line  form  among  the  whole  of  the  adult  men  and 
women,  nor  one  pretty  or  roay-chceked  face  among  all  the  girls, 
"Why  should  this  be  ?  Not  only  tho  upper  and  middle  classes,  but 
the  humble  classes,  among  the  token's  people,  present  many  very 
fine  forms  aud  handsome  faces.  It  cannot  be  the  rank  tobacco- 
smoking  of  the  peaaantry,  because  the  young  women,  at  least,  do 
not  Bmoke  ;  and  if  their  facoa  are  smoke-dried  by  the  pipes  o£  the 
family,  that  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  wither  up  the  juices  of 
the  body,  and  injure  its  development,  Beaides  all  this,  there  is 
the  soul-and-body  exprcsaion  of  the  conntenance  in  all  those  massos- 
of  people.  In  all  it  is  one  and  tho  same — Jiy,  vrithered.  taivny, 
hard,  dull,  stupified,  enduring  ;  mentally  prosti'ato,  and  prematurely 
old.  Can  all  these  come  of  rank  tobacco  ?  No  ;  whatever  aharo 
it  may  have  in  those  characteristics,  there  are  two  other  things — 
a  hard  lifo  for  the  body,  and  gross  auperatition  for  the  mind. 

Tho  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  very  poor,  of  little  nutriment,  and 
not  enough  in  quantity.  In  the  winter  they  undergo  considerable 
privation  ;  their  houses,  huta,  nnd  hovelB,  being  ill-built, — fuol  ex- 
pensive,— and  their  clothing  not  warm  enough.  Aa  for  work,  tha 
men  do  not  work  harder  than  our  agricultural  labourers  i  but  the 
women  nnd  girla  do,  and  at  laborious  work,  of  a  kind  only  fit  for 
men.  It  is  true  the  women  and  girla  in  many  of  our  districts 
throughout  England,  work  quite  aa  hard  as  those  of  whom  we  are 
at  present  Bpcaking,  and  yet  often  present  handsome  faces  and- 
Btnut  furms  ;  but  it  will  almost  alwoys  be  found,  in  such  instances. 
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that  their  diet  is  better.  The  South  Staffordshire  colliers'  live 
upon  the  best  of  diet.  Nor  would  a  comparison  with  the  women 
and  girls  in  our  manufactories  be  any  nearer,  as  the  characteristics 
are  totally  different.  The  women  and  girls  of  the  Prussian  pea- 
santry are  far  from  being  weak,  delicate,  maMbrmed,  or  sickly — 
they  are  simply  ugly,  hard-featured,  and  meagre.  This  appearance 
is  confined  to  the  peasantry,  even  in  cases  where  they  reside  within 
a  mile  of  the  towns,  in  which  no  such  characteristics  prevail  among 
the  humbler  classes. 

The  handsomest  and  finest  girls  in  these  towns,  are  the  better 
sort  of  servant  girls,  and  more  especially  the  dressmakers.  That 
these  latter  work  hard  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  or 
seven  at  night,  is  undoubted  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  night-work "  in  Prussia,  and  there  are  many  Festtage  and 
Feiertage  (feast-days  and  holy-days),  besides  Sundays,  when  no 
sort  of  work  is  done ;  and  "  after  Church  "  there  is  nothing  but 
amusement.  The  poorest  servants  of  all- work,  or  kitchen-maids, 
usually  dance  well ;  can  read  and  write  well ;  have  their  lovers, 
and,  indeed,  are  very  fond  of  writing  love-letters.  As  for  the 
milliner  and  dress-maker  girls,  and  girls  who  serve  in  shops,  their 
personal  appearance,  iu  all  respects,  is  often  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  diet  of  these  classes  is  probably  something  better  than  that 
of  the  peasantry,  and  besides,  their  work  being  of  a  nature  more 
suitable  to  females,  they  are  not  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
weather,  nor  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  rank  tobacco  of  the  little 
huts  and  cottages  of  the  country-people.  Moreover,  the  dress  of 
the  town's  women  is  graceful  and  becoming,  while  that  of  the 
peasants  is  the  most  ungraceful  and  unbecoming  that  could  well  be 
invented.  These  differences  of  circumstance  may  still  be  thought 
hardly  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  wonderful  difference  that  has 
been  stated  to  exist  between  the  appearance  of  the  above  classes, 
living,  as  they  often  do,  in  such  close  neighbourhood.  It  is  one 
thing  to  state  a  problem,  and  another  to  solve  it.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, can  do  no  more  towards  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  presence  of  a 
greater  amount  of  superstition  may  help  to  account  for  the  stolidity, 
or  mental  prostration,  so  visible  in  the  face  of  the  peasants. 

Superstition  is  carried  to  the  grossest  extent  among  the  Prussian 
peasantry,  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  There  is  scarcely  anything  too 
extravagant  or  ridiculous  for  their  belief.  Even  when  the  object 
they  are  called  upon  to  worship,  is  a  tangible,  matter-of-fact 
•bBurdity,  they  worship  it  without  hesitation.     The  mstances  that 
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CRmc  under  the  writer's  own  obaerration  were  nomeroua ;  the 
most  striking',  howCTOr,  and  one,  the  effect  and  the  coimequeQCes 
of  which  have  been  prodigious,  both  in  power  onil  extent,  is  that 
of  the  Heiliije  Boek  su  2Vi*e»-— the  Holy  Coat  of  TrSves.  This  is 
nothing  lese  than  tfau  identical  shirt  worn  by  Jesua  Christ,  and  now 
tlie  chief  relio  in  the  cathedml  of  that  city.  It  will  be  very  difficnlt 
to  apeak  of  tLe  affair  without  the  appearance  of  ridicule  ;  and  this 
would  he  of  no  great  conaequenca  but  that  it  might  be  fancied  by 
some  that  even  Buch  deserved  ridicule  involved  a  want  of  rovereace 
for  the  sacred  Name.  It  is  trusted,  however,  that  the  majority 
will  perceive  that  reverence  itself  might  naturally  cause  indigna- 
tjoa  and  ridicule  to  be  launched  at  such  desecrations.  To  prevent 
any  miBunderstandingB,  however,  the  brief  account  shall  he  gireo 
with  circumstantial  gravity  and  without  comment. 

The  bishops,  priests,  and  church  dignitaries,  of  the  districts  most 
interested  in  the  event,  made  known  to  the  people  that  at  a 
certoin  time  there  would  he  eshihited  at  Treves,  the  Holy  Coat  of 
the  Lord  JcBUS  Christ.  It  has  been  deponted  in  the  cathedral, 
since  the  year  1810.  All  the  devout  inhabitants,  more  particu- 
larly the  poorer  classes,  were  thus  set  in  a  ferment,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  tlie  Rhenish  peasantry  of  both  sexes  instantly  began 
to  prepare  for  a  pilgrimage.  Accordiug  to  the  numerous  engrav- 
ings of  this  Coat,  it  should  rather  seem  to  bo  a  short  frock,  tonio, 
tabard,  or  shirt,  of  the  most  primitive  form.  The  elergy  declared 
it  to  be  the  identical  gnrraent  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  the  same 
he  had  worn  when  a  child.  He  had  never  worn  any  other.  Aa 
he  grew  the  shirt  had  stretched,  so  that  it  always  fitted  htm.  It 
was  a  garment  without  a  seam,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  of  all 
the  sacred  relics  that  had  been  collected  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  it  was  of  course,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  exquisitely 
precious.  The  day  of  its  arrival  in  Treves  approached,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  chiefly  composed  of  the  peasanby  of  the  Bhenish 
provinces,  scraped  up  and  collected  tbe  means  of  making  the 
journey,  and  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage.  Then  commenced  the 
operations  of  that  most  formidable  of  weapons,  viz.,  the  Gcnnaa 
pe«.  The  newspapers  all  began  to  speak  about  it,  and  pampblet» 
appeared  ;  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  disagreed  with  each 
ether  ;  answers  and  rejoinders  were  made,  and  a  voluminona 
paper  war  instantly  arose.  At  first  the  pamphlets,  written 
by  clerical  or  other  devout  believers  in  the  sltirt,  confined  them- 
selves to  tracing  its  history  and  "  handing  down,"  with  a  v" 
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ohow  its  imdoabted  authenticitj  and  origmaHty  ;  then  followed 
declarations  of  its  being  unique  ;  and  then  miraculous  attributes 
began  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  These  writers  confined  themselyes  ta 
liinple  titles,  such  as  "  The  Holy  Coat  ;*'  "  The  Sacred  Frock  of 
Treves  ;"  "  Our  Lord's  Shirt ;"  *'  The  Holy  Unseamed  Garment," 
ino.  But  presently  a  learned  professor  entered  the  field,  with  a 
pamphlet  of  erudite  research  and  inquiry,  concerning  the  yarious 
QOatB  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  was  a  heretic  !  "  Heresy 
and  sohism  !"  cried  the  previous  historians  and  devout  controver- 
sialists,— and  the  professor  was  angrily  answered,  and  **  put  down" 
by  the  general  thunder.  He  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground, 
however,  before  another  learned  professor  fiew  to  his  rescue  and 
defence  in  a  pamphlet,  the  very  title  of  which  was  at  once  a  daring 
and  insolent  declaration  of  open  and  unquaHfied  hostility.  He 
oalled  it  "  The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  and  the  twenty  other  Holy 
Goats  of  Our  Lord/'  The  controversy  now  rose  to  its  height. 
Whenever  any  subject  of  strong  general  interest  transpires  in 
Germany,  there  is  almost  always  a  whole  library  written  upon  it. 
The  voluminous  mass  of  publications  that  have  issued  on  this 
subject  would  be  scarcely  credible  in  England.  Professors  of  the 
Universities  joined  in  the  fight,  particularly  in  Bonn,  and  seemed 
cUsposed  to  fight  against  each  other  by  preference,  till  one  of  the 
derical  warriors  in  another  quarter  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  "  The 
Holy  Coat,  and  the  Critical  Tailors  of  Bonn,"  which  at  once  called 
eff  &e  professors  from  each  other,  and  made  them  fall  desperately 
Vpon  the  churchmen.  The  most  death-dealing  blow  of  all  (though 
it  (mly  aggravated  the  wilfulness  of  superstition)  was  given  by  one 
of  the  elder  professors  in  a  very  grave  tone  of  respect  for  the 
gannent.  Many  years  ago  there  had  been  great  discussions  con- 
(jCKming  "  the  miraculous  boy,**  who  had  a  golden  tooth  growing 
qnietly  among  his  other  teeth.  A  library  had  been  written  upon 
die  subject.  Many  dear  friends  separated  for  ever,  in  eon* 
seqaenoe  of  having  taken  opposite  sides  in  the  discussion.  Was 
ll  merely  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature,  or  a  miraciQous 
ti^elation  ;  and  if  the  latter,  what  did  the  tooth  portend, 
and  w^t  was  the  nature  of  the  boy's  mission  ?  But  at  length 
%  QCQurred  to  some  person  to  go  to  Ratisbon,  where  the  boy  lived, 
IB:  dose  religious  charge,  and  insist  upon  narrowly  examining  the 
%Bpih  itself ;  which  being  done,  it  turned  out  that  no  such  thing  as 
%.golden  tooth  was  anywhere  to  be  found  in  his  head  I  ''  Now,  in 
tile  .present  case,"  said  the  professor,  ''  no  reasonabla  msA.  dsoioh^ 
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the  fact ;  no  rightly  conditioned  mind  doubts  that  this  coat  or  shirt 
is  the  actual  one  that  was  worn  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  everybody 
of  any  understanding  and  piety  is  fully  aware  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  blessed  relic.  But,  as  there  are  unfortunately  many  imrea- 
Bonable  and  impious  people  in  the  world,  who  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  rest,  it  would  be  best  to  force  conviction  upon  their  mindSi 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished.  It  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  that  all  genuinely  sacred  relics,  of  the  highest  class, 
are  indissoluble  by  fire  ;  that  fierce  element  has  no  power  over 
them  ;  tind  hence  the  test  is  infallible.  You  have,  therefore, 
nothing  to  do  but  take  the  sacred  shirt,  and  put  it  into  the  fire  ; 
you  will  withdraw  it  untouched  in  a  single  thread  by  the  flames, 
and  all  the  world  must  be  instantly  convinced."  This  proposal 
made  the  church  dignitaries  stagger  back  several  paces  with 
breathless  dismay  ;  all,  however,  returned  to  the  contest  with 
increased  fanaticism.  Nor  did  the  English  residents  in  Prussia 
remain  unconcerned  witnesses  of  the  excitement  around  them,  but 
openly  expressed  themselves  shocked  at  seeing  the  credulity  of  the 
poor  so  practised  upon,  as  to  make  them  undertake  this  injurious 
and,  to  many,  ruinous  pilgrimage.  One  Englishman,  living  in 
Coblentz,  conceived  the  temeritous  notion  of  throwing  some  prac- 
tical ridicule  upon  the  whole  affair,  and  proposed  to  two  of  his 
countiymen  that  they  should  take  a  shirt  out  of  his  drawers,  and 
affix  it  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole  with  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  across 
the  top,  so  as  to  extend  the  arms  of  the  garment ;  and  that  he 
would  carry  this  out  into  the  streets  in  the  evening,  if  they  would 
slowly  walk  in  procession  after  him.  He  calculated,  rightly 
enough,  that  there  would  very  soon  be  no  want  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  collect  at  this  procession  ;  but  he  had  never  considered 
the  shower  of  stones  that  would  soon  have  fallen  upon  his  head, 
which  his  friends  had  the  good  sense  to  anticipate.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  nearly  all  educated  Germans,  excepting 
the  clergy,  joined  in  this  feeling  of  indignation  at  so  gross  and 
injurious  a  superstition.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  some,  even 
among  the  clergy,  stood  out  from  the  rest,  and  exclaimed  against 
it.  The  boldest  among  these  was  Ronge,  who  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  second  Luther  on  various  accounts.  He  has  been  displaced 
from  his  clerical  functions,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  distant 
province.  Slander  has  followed  him  ;  they  said  he  only  took  that 
side  because  he  wished  to  lose  his  clerical  office  **  in  order  to  be 
married."     A  very  unnatural  wish,  to  be  sure,  supposing  it  to 
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be  trne  !  But  honour  has  also  followed  him  :  a  subscription  was 
xnade,  and  an  income  offered  him.  He  declined  it,  however,  with 
gratitude,  saying  he  was  able  to  support  himself. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  collateral  affairs  of  this  cele- 
brated pilgrimage,  which  has  so  recently  disgraced  Eheuish 
Prussia.  Of  its  miserable  consequences  to  the  peasantry,  especially 
during  the  long  winter  that  followed,  a  brief  account  must  bo 
reserved  for  the  next  paper. 

Though  without  any  systematic  classification  in  the  subjects,  a 
certain  order  will  be  observed  in  the  writer's  mind  in  the  conduct 
of  these  papers  ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  has  commenced 
with  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  broad,  flat,  level,  trodden- 
down  basis,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Prussian  policy  has  been 
erected,  and  at  present  stands  with  such  apparent  calmness  and 
permanent  security. 
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No  wonder  that  this  work  *  has  awakened  such  universal  sur- 
prise !  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  we 
have  ever  received  from  Germany.  Many  different  opinions,  no 
doubt,  will  be  expressed  concerning  the  probability  of  the  accounts 
which  it  contains  :  for  ourselves,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the 
philosophical  rule— of  not  judging  the  tales  of  a  traveller  by  old- 
world  prejudices,  we  confess  we  have  not  been  able  to  shake  from 
our  mind  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  singular  statements  of  this 
volume.  But  we  shall  turn  to  the  book  at  once  and  let  it  speak 
for  itself. 

The  preface  contains  some  remarks  which  strike  us  as  being 
singularly  subtile  and  ingenious,  but  a  little  "too  German,"  per- 
haps. The  author  observes,  that  "  the  great  charm  of  books  of 
travel  is  found  in  that  peculiar  light,  radiating  from  the  focus  of 
the  writer's  soul  and  character,  which  invests  objects  often 
described  with  a  new  charm  as  often  as  they  come  under  the 
inspection  of  a  new  observer.'' 

*  Herr  Gespenster's  Reise  nach  BabaaUmd.    Leipdc.    1845. 
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TbuB  some,  lito  Irish  reporters  at  public  meetings^  see  ai 
through  a  multiplying-glass.  Falstaff  saw,  \a  this  way,  tho  ten 
rogues  "in  Lincoln  graen,"  in  the  dark.  The  interesting  cliild 
who  transformed  a  solitary  grimalkin  into  "  forty  cats  upon  the 
house-top, "  was  another  instance  of  this  peculiar  faculty  which 
well  deaeryes  tho  most  attentive  study  of  the  metaphysiciau. 

Another  observation  in  the  author's  preface  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Amid  tho  various,  and  aometinics  discordant  acreounts  of  trarol- 
lera,  there  la  a  principle  by  which  we  mny  judge  of  the  correetness 
of  any  statemeot.  It  waa  never  doubted  by  ancient  philosophom 
tiiBt  every  thing  of  which  our  reason  affirms  that  it  ought  to  bt, 
must  surely  exist  o)  a  fact  somewhere  in  the  world.  Thuc,  the 
'btaok  srcans,'  of  which  the  ancients  spoke  hypothotically,  have 
actually  been  discorercd  in  Australia.  On  this  soblimo  prinoi}^ 
tile  ancients  built  all  their  eyateme  of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and 
theology  ;  and  though  Lord  fiaeon  attempted  to  refute  it,  hiB 
endeavour  proved  vain," 

Now  this  principle  seems  well  suited  to  confirm  the  author's 
statemouts  with  regard  to  Babiialand  in  Parleienia.  la  this 
remarkable  province  we  find  our  order  of  education  reversed,  and 
even  "  babies  "  (literally,  in  firat,  not  second  childhood, }  are  set 
to  teach  adults  and  aged  people  ! 

"With  the  aged  is  wisdom"  is  not  the  motto  in  Babualand. 
Perhaps  "  Young  England  "  has  received  secret  intelligence  from 
the  Parleiemese.  Kow,  as  all  our  unsuccessful  trials  of  a  contraiy 
plan  of  education  have  only  proved  that  a  now  experiment  otiffM 
to  be  tried  somewhere,  why  may  we  not  allow  probability  to  the 
author's  statements  ?  Though  he  describes  the  principle  of  edu- 
cation in  Babualnnd  as  carried  out  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of 
in  Europe,  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  onr  wisest  men. 
Wordsworth,  especially,  confesses  that  he  owes  all  hia  phUoaophy 
to  his  "  recollections  of  early  childhood." 

"  Heaven  lies  abont  uh  in  onr  infiun!; 
Shades  of  the  priBOn-iiDiiee  btyn  K 
Upon  the  growing  boy." 

On  the  principle  unfolded  in  that  noble  ode,  tho  \     , 
Babaaland  have  eunstructed  a  system  of  education  worthy  of  onr 
study.     But  it  is  time  for  the  author  to  tell  his  tale. 

"  I  had  taken  with  me  an  old  man  from  Dadaoland  to  he  S 
guide  into  Babaaland,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  singular  an  acctni 
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efl^ecially  of  tke  mode  of  education  employed  there.  W6  passed 
through  a  verj  pleasant  country  as  we  journeyed  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  Babaa.  The  valleys  were  exceedingly  verdant.  Afl 
we  walked  along,  my  guide,  though  an  'old  man,  was  very  lively 
and  chatty,  until  we  approached  the  boundary  of  Babaaland,  when 
he  suddenly  became  sedate  and  reserved.  I  asked  him  the  reason 
of  this  change  in  his  deportment.  *  Bless  you  ! '  said  he,  '  we  are 
just  entering  a  country  where  we  shall  be  required  to  hear  much 
and  say  httle.  You  see,'  he  added,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
e]q»osing  his  hoary  head,  '  we  are  getting  into  years,  and  must 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  wit  we  once  had.  We  shall  have  to 
go  to  school  and  attend  baby-lectures  when  we  get  into  this  Babaa- 
land.' A  more  beautiful  spot  I  never  saw  than  this  country  ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  in  its  infants.  We  met  scores 
of  plump,  rosy,  serene-looking  children,  carried  in  the  arms  of 
their  nurses,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  beautifully 
dressed,  decked  with  flowers,  and  arrayed  in  academical  badges. 
There  were  Doctors  of  Philosophy  not  two  feet  high  !  As  we 
passed  these  little  Flatos,  I  observed  that  my  old  guide  bowed 
reiverentially  to  every  infant,  and  I  soon  foimd  it  necessary  to  fall 
in  with  the  custom  of  the  country. 

**  I  hired  lodgings  in  Babaaland,  at  the  house  of  a  young  man 
who  held  the  office  of  inferior  usher  in  a  respectable  academy,  of 
rhich  an  infant  vras  head  master.  From  my  intelligent  aid  com- 
mumcative  host  I  received  full  information  respecting  the  Babaa 
sjstem  of  education,  and  it  was  surprising  to  hear  with  what 
ingenuity  he  could  defend  its  leading  principles.  *  Sir,*  said  he, 
'  at  least,  you  must  admit  that  the  experiment  is  worth  making. 
You  must  allow  that  the  old  system,  still  pursued  in  Europe,  has 
not  proved  so  successful  that  you  are  warranted  in  despising 
other  methods.  You  must  allow  that  the  errors  which  have 
involved,  as  you  tell  me,  your  chiu*ches,  your  various  classes  of 
society,  and  even  nations,  in  angry  'disputes,  have  not  been  pro- 
mulgated by  infants.  Did  children,  sir,  invent  your  partial  and 
complex  code  of  laws — or  did  they  invent  those  canons  of  theology 
which  have  led  to  cruel  persecutions  ?  Did  children  find  out 
swords,  muskets,  and  bayonets  V  I  had  little  to  say  in  answer  to 
these  queries.  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  I  went,  with  my 
host,  to  the  academy.  As  we  walked  together,  he  explained  to 
me  the  nature  of  his  office,  as  inferior  usher  in  the  academy.  For 
this  office  he  had  been  elected,  on  the  ground  of  his  retention  of 
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the  wisdom  of  childhood  ;  but  as,  in  Wordsworth's  language,  he' 
had  travelled  some  distance  westward,  he  was  accounted  only 
worthy  to  act  as  interpretor  to  the  words  of  wisdom  delivered  hy 
tho  oastem  aagca — the  iirfantine  doctors,  I  ni'ver  saw  a  prettier 
place  than  this  academy.  It  is  a  neat,  lightsome  building,  of 
whitfl  marble,  surrounded  with  a  gay  flowor-gardea.  On  entering. 
I  was  charmed  with  tho  sjioctacic.  On  a  platform,  ostendiiig 
across  one  and  of  tho  room,  were  seated  twelve  children,  uadcr  a 
canopy  of  dowers.  One  of  them  eat  a  little  higher  then  the  rest, 
and  tliis  was  tbe  president  of  the  academy,  I  was  struck  by  the 
remark  of  my  old  guide,  who  stood  heaide  me  :  '  Ah  I '  said  be, 
looking  ott  the  happy  face  of  the  president,  '  to  he  as  wise  aa  he 
is— to  have  a  brow  as  smooth — what  would  I  give !'  I  asked 
permission  to  address  to  the  president,  through  hia  interpreter, 
certain  questions  on  European  affairs,  and  this  favour  was  readily 
granted.  I  give  a  summary  of  bis  replies  to  many  of  my  tjuestiona 
regarding  tho  topics  which  escite  the  public  mind  in  Europe  and 
in  America. 

"  All  the  kings  must  bo  very  good  boys,  and  the  queens  must 
be  very  good  girls.  Little  boys  and  girls  arc  not  to  work,  work, 
work  nil  day  among  the  wheels,  or  down  in  tbe  dark  mine  {as  yoa 
tell  mc}  ;  hut  must  go  out  and  play  in  the  fields,  and  see  how  the 
flowers  grow,  and  learn  what  the  sun  shines  for,  and  what  the 
birds  sing.  Yon  should  build  good  schools,  and  not  so  many 
gaols.  You  must  let  tho  people  walk  on  the  grass,  for  it  does 
them  good  ;  and  not  build  great  walls,  and  lock  yom*  gates,  and 
drive  all  the  people  and  the  children  upon  the  dusty  rood.  Tou 
must  not  merely  go  to  play  at  cricket  with  the  people  who  cannot 
get  bread  ;  but  first  show  them  tho  pretty  game  of  eating  a  good 
dinner,  and  then  teach  tbcm  other  pretty  games.  If  Sunday,  as 
you  say,  is  a  good  day,  then  the  poor  people  may  eat  hot  pies  on 
Sunday.  (Hear,  hear,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  !)  If  little  boys  and 
girls  are  bom  black,  you  must  not  whip  them  aud  make  them 
work  hard  for  being  black  ;  for  tbey  cannot  help  it,  and  they  ore 
aa  good  as  yourselves,     (Hear,  hear,  America  !) 

"  When  a  man  ia  poor  and  cannot  help  it,  you  must  not  put 
him  til  prison  for  it :  if  lio  has  not  a  penny  in  his  pockot,  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  sunsliine,  and  the  sight  (if  not  tlio  taste)  of 
green  fields  and  gardens,  still  belong  to  hira  as  well  as  to  you. 
When  a  man  has  four  little  ones  at  home,  and  thoir  cheeks  arc 
growing  thin  and  pale,  and  thoir  mother  is  very  ill,  because  tli^l 
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is  no  bread  and  milk  for  them ;  if  the  man  walks  out  into  the 
field,  and  sees  a  rabbit  running  across,  and  catches  it  and  brings 
it  home,  because  he  thinks  it  will  make  nice  broth  for  his  children 
— oh,  it  is  a  pity  to  put  him  into  your  prison  for  that !  for  you 
know  little  children  are  worth  more  than  rabbits.  Now,  we  little 
children  like  to  be  happy,  and  we  like  those  who  make  us  happy ; 
and  if  you  want  us  to  grow  up  good  to  you,  you  must  be  good  to 
us.  But  you  cannot  make  us  good  by  keeping  us  in  church  all 
day.  Ton  must  walk  abroad  with  us,  and  show  us  all  pretty 
things,  and  teach  us  to  sing  pretty  little  songs  and  play  pleasant 
games,  as  well  as  to  read  good  books  and  go  to  church ;  and  then, 
when  your  children  have  many  pleasant  things  to  think  of  and  do, 
they  will  not  have  so  many  naughty  tricks.  Before  you  whip  a 
little  boy  or  send  him  to  prison,  you  must  ask  yourself,  *  What 
have  I  done  to  teach  him  that  naughty  trick  V  When  a  man 
makes  a  pretty  book  for  the  people,  he  shall  have  the  money.  (A 
hint  on  copyright !)  All  the  religious  boys  and  girls  are  to  make 
no  such  great  noise,  not  to  meddle  with  one  another  so,  never  call 
foul  names — that  is  very  rude  (a  hint  for  Exeter  Hall !)  but  all 
try  to  be  good  and  quiet,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

"  My  reader  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  heard  questions 
angrily  debated  among  grown-up  people,  thus  easily  settled  by 
the  wisdom  of  a  child  !  I  left  the  academy  more  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Babaa  system  of  education.** 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  singular  book  ;  for  the  author  ad- 
vocates, with  all  possible  gravity,  a  trial  of  the  system  in  our  own 
country  ;  and  even  ventures  to  say  that  a  college  of  children 
would  legislate  better  on  some  points  than  some  of  our  rulers. 

J.  G. 


THE  GIPSY  AND  THE  PARMEll  S  MAID. 

A   BALLAD. 


The  farmer's  maid,  before  the  glass, 

Combs  out  her  long  brown  hair, 
And,  if  she  smiles,  forgive  her,  for 
Her  face  is  very  fair. 
N0»  VUI. — ^VOL.  II.  M 


Anil  JIargaret,  too,  ia  very  yonng ; — 

Not  seventeen  years  have  fled 
Since  she  Wfis  boro  to  poverty 

Within  a  lowly  shed. 
Who  steps  into  the  raaiden'R  room 

With  Kuch  a  Bteallhy  pace  ) 
The  gipey-wife — aa  bold  as  brown 

Her  forehead  and  her  fticc. 
She  steps  behind  lie  maid  and  peeps 


"  What,  Nan  !  the  canning  gipsy-ivife  1 
How  could  yon  find  yont  way  ?" — 

"  1  come  to  ask  if  1  may  read 
Yoor  pretty  hand  to  day." 

The  maiden  stretches  forth  her  hand, 

And  gives  her  silver  too — 
"  'Tis  there — now  tell  my  fortune.  Nan, 

But  let  it  all  be  true  !*' 

"  Here  is  the  line  aa  clear  as  day, 

But  wonld  you  think  it  true 
That  all  the  land  upon  this  farm 

Shall,  some  day,  come  to  you  ? 

"  'Tis  (hinting  of  your  pretty  face, 

Young  Diehard  keeps  awake  ; 
Unless  yon  give  him  kindly  words 

Hia  heart  is  like  to  break." 
Why  sings  yonng  Margaret  at  her  toil  ?  1 

What,  makes  the  maiden  glad  t — 
Such  sudden  joy  oft  flies  away 

And  leaves  the  spirit  sad. 

Is  it  the  summer  bine  that  stirs  . 

A  rapture  in  her  Hood  ? 
Why  does  she  love  the  twilight  walk 

Along  the  shady  wood  ] 

The  sammer  poes,  the  anlamn  ooiaea, 
And  Marg'ret'a  face  is  wan  ; — 

So  endeth  dl  the  sudden  joy 
That  in  a  dream  began. 


And  now  His  Richdtii's  wadding  day  ; 

Hut  Margaret  is  not  biide  ; 
She  stands  and  listens  to  the  b^lls 

Close  to  the  water'a  side. 

'Tis  twilight ;  bnt  thd  ^tredding-ptoal 

Keeps  up  a  mieny  din-^ 
''  BtUl,  master  Richaud,  fare  ytxt  wdl  f  ** 

8ays  she,  and  plunges  in. 

The  bridegroom  with  his  bride  walks  out, 

To  show  his  pleasaht  ground-— 
"  And  whom,"  he  asks,  "art  bri^ginjfherel** 

—Tis  Margaret  pale  and  drown  d  ! 

The  gipsy  travels  on  her  way 

Amid  a  vagrant  band. 
And  never  dreams  a  maiden's  blood 

Is  clinging  to  her  hand  ! 

J.  G. 


THE   HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMAN, 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


LtsTTER  XVIil. — To  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.  M.P. 

Sir, — As  I  once  had  the  honour  to  drive  you  down  to  Parliow 
ment — and  as  I  found  you  such  an  affable  gentleman,  with  no  pride 
at  all  in  you  (I  say  nothing  about  the  sixpence  you  gave  me  over 
my  fare) — I  make  no  bones  at  all  in  writing  these  few  lines  to  you, 
about  your  motion  for  private  hanging.  I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  you  want  to  make  a  law  to  hang  inside  of  the  gaol,  in  a  snug 
and  quiet  way  ;  and  not  to  have  the  show  in  the  open  street 
Pardon  a  cabman's  boldness  ;  but  really  Mr.  Milnes  you  can*t 
have  thought  of  the  shocking  consequence  of  your  measure,  if  bo 
be  it  had  been  carried  out.  What !  ^  Make  a  law  for  private 
hanging  !  With  one  bit  of  parohment  destroy  what  I  *11  be  bold 
onough  to  call  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  people  ?  Sir 
James  Graham  knows  better  than  this  :  for  he  generally  contrives 
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to  have  nil  execution  ou  Easter  and  Whit  Moniluy,  just  by  the  woy 
of  an  early  whet  to  the  appetites  of  the  lioUJay- makers.  First  the 
Old  Bailey  and  then  Greenwich  ;  Mr.  Cnlcraft,  the  hangman — ^und 
then  the  fire-eater  and  the  clowu.  Your  hill,  sir — do  forgive  my 
boldness — ^vras  very  rash,  and  not  at  all  just.  Tlicy  've  taken  away 
bear-baiting,  and  duck-hunting,  and  dog-fightlug,  from  what  they 
call  the  lower  orders  ;  and  now  you  'd  depi'ive  'em  of  their  last  and 
dearest  privilege— you  "d,  with  one  dash  of  the  pen,  rob  'em  of 
their  own  public  gallows  ?  And  you  coll  yourself  a  friend  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Milnes — a  stickler  for  ^eir  ancient  sports  and  pastimes  ? 
1  don't  wonder  that  for  once  something  like  shame  came  over  Par- 
liament^— that  not  forty  conEcientious  members  stopt  to  listen  to 
yon — and  thpt,  in  a  word,  you  were  "  counted  out." 

I  have  said  your  bill  was  unjust,  shamefully  unjust,  unless  you 
can  prove  to  me  that  there  was  a  clause  in  it  to  what  they  call 
indemnify  the  housekeepers  in  the  Old  Sailey  for  tiieir  loss  of  vested 
interests,  seeing  that  they  make  no  end  of  money  by  letting  their 
windows  at  a  popular  hanging.  Why  a  lloeker  'a  worth  any  money 
to  'em  ;  for  it  'a  odd  how  hanging  brings  down  the  pride  of  Bome 
of  the  upper  classes,  many  of  the  nobs  enjoying  it  quite  as  much  aa 
the  lower  orders,  only  that  they  give  one  or  two  guineas — accord- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  the  murder — for  comfortable  sitting-room.  If 
the  men  they  call  the  Sii  Clerks  were  indemnified,  surely  you 
wouldn't  rob  the  tradesmen  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

But  it  really  is  shocking  to  see  how  a  mere  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment will  set  himself  up  against  a  Clergyman  of  Newgate  !  Didn't 
the  Kcv.  Mr.  Davis  preach  that  the  whole  use  and  beauty  of  hang- 
ing was  to  he  found  in  making  it  public  !  According  to  him,  if  it 
wos  possible  to  hang  a  man  where  all  England  might  see  him 
strangled,  why  all  England  would  certainly  be  the  better  for  it, 
1  'vc  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  so  much  crime  is  in  the  smallnesa 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  that  will  only  accoipmodate  such  a  few  !  Why 
shouldn't  the  gallows  be  erected  on  Salisbury-plain — with  cheap 
railway  excursions  irom  all  parts  on  hanging-daya  ? 

Pardon  me,  sir;  but  there  never  was  such  a  mistake  as  to  think 
to  do  away  with  the  wickedness  of  hanging  by  making  it  private. 
In  the  first  place,  if  to  see  a  hanging  is  no  warning  to  the  beholder, 
do  you  think  that  to  hear  or  read  of  a  hanging  would  do  all  the 
good  of  an  example  ?  Does  what  men  see,  or  what  they  hear, 
stir  'em  the  most !  But  let  us  euppose  that  a  man  is  to  bo 
Juuigcd  inside  of  Newgate.      Why  the   ponny-a-huers  that 
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tieir  sops-in-tlie-pan  out  of  the  condemned  cell, — wliy  they  would 
write  all  sorts  of  pretty  things,  all  kinds  of  interesting  stories 
about  the  last  minutes  of  the  criminal,  and  so  the  curiosity  of  the 
town  would  be  more  agog  than  ever.  The  picture  newspapers 
that  publish  the  murderers*  portraits — those  family  papers  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  the  younger  branches,  would  give 
half-a-dozen  pictures  where  they  now  give  one.  The  secrecy  of 
the  thing  would  give  a  flavour  to  the  whole  matter. 

And  now,  suppose  that  a  rich  man  was  to  be  privately  hanged  t 
a  banker  we  '11  say,  or,  saving  your  presence,  even  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Well,  we  know  how  unbelieving  is  man.  There 's 
thousands  of  people  who  would  never  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds, 
for  the  thought  that  the  said  banker  or  member  was  never 
hanged  at  all ; — ^but  was  smuggled  out  alive  in  a  coffin,  and 
shipped  abroad.  Every  year  or  so,  there  'd  be  a  letter  in  the 
newspapers  from  somebody  who  had  seen  the  banker,  somewhere 
in  the  Back-woods,  where  he  had  married  one  of  the  Chactaws, 
and  got  a  family  of  ten  children.  No,  Mr.  Milnes,  private  hang- 
ing won't  do,  the  people  am*t  to^be  cheated  out  of  their  pleasure 
after  that  fashion. 

Besides,  Mr.  Milnes,  all  hanging  's  a  bungle.  The  gallows  is 
condemned,  marked  to  come  down  ;  timber  by  timber  it  *8  loosen- 
ing, and  it  'a  no  use  trying  to  keep  it  together  with  small  corking- 
pins.  No,  Mr.  Milpies,  it  will  better  become  you,  be  more  like 
your  kind,  good-natured- self,  to  give  a  pull  at  the  planks  ;  to  bring 
the  whole  machine  to  the  ground,  to  make  it  a  thing  of  the  past, 
like  the  bonfires  that  burnt  witches, — and  for  the  hangmen  thrown 
out  of  work,  why  small  retiring  allowances  have  been  given  to 
worse  public  servants.  Hoping,  sir,  that  you  '11  excuse  my 
boldness,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

Juniper  Hebgehog. 

P.S.  You  know  my  number,  sir,  and  I'm  always  in  Palace 
Yard. 


Letter  XIX. — To  Isaac  Moss,  Slopselleb,  Portsmouth. 

Dear  Isaac, — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  stood  your  friend  ;  and  it 
you  Ve  only  the  money,  and  the  freedom,  and  the  luck,  you  may 
be  Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  soon  as  you  like.  Yott  can't,  as  * 
Jew,  sit  in  Parliament  as  yet ;  but  the  world  goe^  vsoaA»\^a»»4 
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nnil  I  sliouliiu't  wonder  if  Boiue  ilay  thnt  was  to  come.  Only 
think  if  a  Jew— an  hon.  momber  for  Wliitetliapel — waa  soma 
(lay  to  finil  Limeelf  alougsiilQ  of  a.  Colouel  Sibtliorpe ;  foi' 
overy  Pailiament  haa  ita  Sthlhoi-pe,  juat  oa  every  Bpring  haaits 
green  geese. 

Sir  Hubert  Inglia,  of  course,  atood  up  for  Mother  Church,  who, 
in  faitlt,  must  hove  a  trQuiendoua  constitution^  Beeing  liuw  the  dear 
creature  has  been  ill-treated  by  all  sorts  of  infidel  politiciajia.  I 
really  do  believe  that  Sibthorpo  wouldn't  now  truat  Sii'  Ilobert 
with  the  church  plate  ;  no,  not  oven  witli  the  taking  of  the  tno- 
peocea  at  the  door  of  St,  raul's,  for  fear  ho  should  cheat  in  hia 
accounta. 

Mr.  Pluraptra  would  have  nothing  tu  do  with  tlva  liill,  booaiise 
h^aaid  "  every  Chriatiuu  niau,  mIiu  wna  aenoible  of  hia  religioUB 
obligatiou,  should  couaider  what  would  ho/or  the  Iwnoixr  of  tlia 
Moat  Iligb,"  Ah,  Isaao,  tlioi'e  it  ia  \  What  a.  lot  of  wtckedneia 
has  been  done  in  thia  pretty  werld  of  ours — and  all  with  a  ooD' 
seienoQ — for  what  Christiana  thought  wouhl  ho  "  fur  the  honour 
of  the  Moat  High."  For  such  bonoiii:  tueu  have  rousted  one 
another,  as  they  wouldn't  roast  live  beasts,  at  a  stake  :  for  auoh 
hpnour,  they  havo  done  all  sorts  uf  wrong,  shutting  up  their 
fellow- creatures  in  dungeons,  and  touring  nad  torturing  them  aU 
laanner  of  ways,  as  if  they  thought  when  they  did  most  wrong  to 
mortal  creaturoa,  thoy  did  most  honour  to  the  good  God  ttuit 
made  them. 

Well,  laoae,  I  'm  only  a.  cabtnan,' — but  when  I  eometimet 
read  the  debates,  I  du  now  and  then  thank  my  stars  that  I  'm  out 
of  Parliament.  And  then  (Jiecuui^eit  of  theui  that 's  in  it.  When 
they  've  done  anything,  that  'a  gooi'>  what  do  tliey  do  ?  Why  Uit; 
only  walk  ahout,  like  the  bird  iu  thufable,  lit  tho.feathera  of  bfilt^ 
people.  They  iiever 'do  nothing  of  themselves.  No  good  seed  la 
over  grown  in  Parliament :  not  a  hit  of  it ;  the  thing's  grown  outside 
of  the  place,  and  then  transplanted.  Talk  of  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liatoent,  Isaac  I  Why  they  get  thoir  wisdom  from  people  who  've 
never  set  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Speaker.  What  did  Parliament 
ever  begin,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  That  is,  understand  me,  what 
that 's  good  ?  No  good  lawa^wiae  laws  are  bogiui  outsido  ; 
thought  uf,  invonted  by  quiet  folka  who  never  think, to  put  MJ*. 
ta  their  names ;  and  whoae  great  trouble  it  is  to  get  the  good 
acknowledged.  And  when  at  last,  after  wasting  1  doa'l  koow 
haw  njiich   of  heaven's  good  time— after  the  rumpus  of  many. 
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many  years, — Parliament  consents  to  take  the  good  tking.  I  'm 
hanged  if  the  goose  does'nt  hatch  the  swan's  egg,  as  if  it  was  a 
thing  laid  by  itself,  and  not  put  into  its  nest  by  other  people. 

**  The  honour  of  the  Most  High !  *'  Surely,  Isaae,  the  best  way 
to  show  such  honour  is  to  love  your  fellow-creatures  a^  the  greatest 
work — so  far  as  we  know — of  the  Most  High  ;  and  not  poor,  small 
things  as  we  are,  to  walk  about  the  earth,  and  when  we  poke  up 
our  noses  highest  in  the  face  of  heaven,  think  we  have  &en  the 
best  right  to  tread  the  hardest  on  the  necks  of  everybody  that 
d<Hi't  agree  with  us.  To  hear  a  few  folks  talk  in  Farham^ity 
you  'd  think  that  they'd  assured  to  themselves  all  Paradise  as  a 
freehold,  and,  standing  upon  their  rights,  would  set  up  in  it  man- 
tn^s  and  spring-guns  against  all  intruders. 

However,  never  mind,  Isaac.  There  was  a  time  when  a  king 
o|  England  would  have  drawn  a  tooth  a  day  out  of  your  jaws,  if 
you  didnH  undraw  your  purse-strings ;  and  now — so  do  this  wicked 
world  roll  on — ^you  may  wear  a  Lord  Mayor's  chain,  and  as  a 
magistrate  commit  vagrants  to  gaol  like  any  Christian. 

Your  friend, 

JENIFER  HEnOEHOG. 


THE  CAVE  OF  UIG  AND  THE  CAVE  OF  DAHRA. 

So^lE  three  centuries  ago  two  Highland  clans  urged  fierce  warfare. 
They  were  half-naked  savages  ;  they  lived  by  rapine  ;  they  pre- 
ferred stealing  cattle  to  breeding  them  ;  they  held  their  glens  by 
the  tenure  of  cumberous  broad-swonja  and  rude  bows  and  arrows  ; . 
they  hated  each  other  because  their  names  were  different,  for  their 
fathers  had  taught  them  that  diflerence  between  names  meant 
feud  betwixt  races  ;  they  looked  at  each  other  as  each  other's 
natural  enemies,  and  the  many  gray  cairns  composed  of  hastUy 
piled  whinstone,  which  dotted  with  dim  specks  their  brown  moor- 
land»  told  each  its  tale  of  battle  lost  and  won,  when  hunting  parties 
met  and  shed  their  own  instead  of  the  wild  deer's  blood. 

These  clans  were  cruel  and  vindictive,  for  they  w«re  densely 
ijpiorant.  Pent  up  in  their  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  their  lochs 
and  torrents,  they  were  secluded  from  the  world.  No  softening 
inflaence  reached  them.     They  had  no  commerce  to  civiliae^  n.<i 
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peaceful  indnstry  to  employ  them.  They  were  hunters,  oad 
fishermen,  and  warriors,  juat  as  arc  the  savagee  of  North  America, 
and  the  rude  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  Ouly  the  Scotch  har- 
bariaiiB  used  the  dirk  for  the  scalping-knife,  and  the  Luchabar 
axe  was  their  tomahawk. 

The  principal  stronghold  of  one  of  the  contending  tribes  was  a 
little  island  in  the  Hebrldean  group  ;  a  barren,  rocky  spot,  girt 
by  eternal  aurf.  Hero  their  women  and  children  were  bestowed, 
snd  thither,  one  mild  n-inter'a  day,  resorted  the  galleys  of  their 
enemies.  Their  intention  waa  of  course  to  plunder,  bm^,  kill. 
They  did  plunder  and  hum  the  huts  they  found  upon  the  shore, 
hut  they  found  no  human  beinga  to  massacre.  The  i^and  appeared 
deaerted,  deaolate,  aa  though  never  trodden  by  man.  The  invaders, 
ransacked  it  well,  threaded  its  every  glen,  scoured  its  every  ravine, 
but  all  was  solitary  and  desert.  Baulked  of  their  victims,  they 
prepared  to  leave  the  place.  They  eet  their  sails  and  tripped  their 
anchors,  but  hardly  had  they  cleared  the  creek  in  which  they  lay, 
when  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes  on  hoard  tho  bindmoat  galley  espied,  bj 
the  uncertain  light  of  a  winter's  dawn,  the  figure  of  a  man,  cau- 
tiously moving  over  the  rocks.  A  shout  announced  the  discovery, 
and  the  islander  disappeared.  But  the  secret  had  been  betrayed. 
The  invaded  had  hidden  themselves  in  their  island,  not  deserted 
it.  In  half-an-hour  their  assailants  had  re-landed,  and  set  them~ 
selves  with  awakened  hope  to  the  aearch.  This  time  it  was  not  & 
vain  one.  Snow  had  faUen  during  the  previous  night,  and  the 
footsteps  of  the  solitary  man,  whose  imprudence  bad  betrayed  his 
clan,  wore  easily  diatinguished.  The  Highlanders  exultinglj 
followed  up  the  trail.  The  fugitive  heard  their  shouts  behind  hSn. 
He  doubled  and  leaped,  and  walked  backwards,  and  practised  evoiy 
trick  he  might  to  deceive  his  pursuers  ;  but  the  sleuth-hounds  have 
not  truer  noses  for  blood  than  hud  hia  heredilary  enemies.  So  they 
tracked  him  to  the  general  hiding.pUce.  It  was  a  curious  natnr^ 
cavern — the  entrance  through  clefts  and  chinks  of  riven  rock,  over- 
grown with  the  furzy  shrubs  and  dank  fern  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal vegetation  of  these  barren  islands.  Within  were  collected  the 
women  and  children  of  the  clan,  with  a  few  of  the  men — prin- 
cipally the  old  and  infirm.  The  secret  cave  was  long  a  secure 
and  unsuspected  hiding-place  ;  but  tbey  were  the  last  refugees 
who  ever  sought  its  shelter.  With  shouts  of  triumph  and  exulting- 
wrath,  the  assailants  gathered  wood  and  sea-weed,  and  the  dried. 
heath,  and  piled  it  round  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.     ""' 
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within  maintained  the  silence  of  despair.  No  terms  were  offered 
or  hesought.  A  few  muttered  Gaelic  words  alone  passed — and 
in  a  short  space,  a  huge  bonfire  burnt  at  the  cavern's  mouth,  and 
the  scorching  heat  and  stifling  smoke  rolled  in  upon  its  occupants. 
And  then  rose  the  dismal  wail  of  their  misery.  Over  the  crackling 
and  roaring  of  the  fire — over  their  yelling  hurrahs — over  the 
triumphant  screams  of  their  pibrochs — the  murderers  heard  the 
cries  of  the  stifling  women^ — the  clamour  of  the  tumult  of  the 
dying  wretches — rfighting  desperately,  as  it  seemed,  with  each 
other,  or  struggling  to  burst  through  the  fiery  barrier  which  kept 
them  from  the  cool  fresh  air.  One  by  one  these  sounds  ceased—- 
the  blaze  sank — died  away  ;  it  had  done  its  work — no  living 
creature  remained  within  the  rock.  There  was  a  clan  less  in  the 
Highlands.  The  invaders  sailed  away  in  triumph,  leaving  the 
dead  unburied  as  they  lay.  They  never  were  buried.  The  island 
was  deemed  accursed— haunted  by  the  spirits  of  those  who  met 
their  fate  there.  And  often  during  the  winter's  storms,  and 
sometimes  even  when  the  summer  sea  and  sky  were  alike  tran- 
quil, the  western  fishermen  said  they  heard  low  wailings  and 
sharp  piercing  shrieks,  ghastly  and  unearthly,  come  from  the 
deserted  island.  In  process  of  time,  these  superstitious  notions 
died  away.  Now  the  island  is  inhabited,  but  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  legend  are  still  in  being  ;  and  many  a  summer  tourist 
has  seen  the  bones  whitening  in  the  sand,  which  lie  in  wreaths 
in  the  celebrated  C^ve  of  Uig. 

And  now  there  is  another  cave  in  the  world  with  a  similar 
legend — future  travellers,  in  future  times,  will  often  toil  up  the 
hot  ridges  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  to  see  the  Cavern  of  Dahra^ 
where  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  were  foully  murdered — and  how  t 
Were  they  half-naked  savages,  in  deadly  feud  with  another  tribe 
as  barbarous  as  themselves  ?  Were  the  murderers  some  nameless 
African  clan,  obscure  in  the  world's  history  as  those  they  put  to 
death  ?  Was  the  whole  catastrophe  one  of  those  which  inevitably 
must  occur,  when  savage  wars  against  savage  ?  No : — it  occurred  in 
a  straggle  between  civilised  man  and  semi-savage  man ;  and.foid  dis- 
grace! the  civilised  were  the  murderers — the  savage  the  victims. 
It  occurred  in  a  war  between  the  invaders  of  a  country,  and  the  in- 
liabitants,  who  fought  for  their  old  possessions — ^their  property,  and 
their  rights ;  and,  foul  blot, — the  assailants  piled  up  the  faggots,  and 
the  defenders  perished  !  It  occurred  in  a  war,  waged  by  the  nation 
which  arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of  leader  of  European  civilL^ 
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BsttOD — -wliicli  clftiina  the  crown  of  tlie  most  civilised,  the  most 
eulightcoed,  the  most  polished  people  of  tlio  eartli.  The  Arabs 
pretend  to  no  such  diatiuctiou  :  they  form  roving  clans  of  uncivi- 
lised men,  living  a  primitive  pastoml  life,  iu  cavems  and  tents  : — ' 
jet  it  was  the  enlightened,  the  polished,  the  humano  aggressors, 
who  roasted  some  eight  hundred  of  the  savages,  for  the  crime  of 
defending  their  own  co'inlry, — of  daring,  in  legitimate  warfare,  to 
resist  the  iegious  whioh  would  have  wtcsted  it  from  them. 

Colonel  Peliasier  will  go  brightly  down  to  posterity  ;  hia  exploit 
is  a  peculiar  star,  which  "  dwells  opart "  in  the  annala  of  moderu 
warfare.  lie  went  so  coolly  about  Ivis  work  too ;  the  murder  was 
no  deed  of  a  fe^v  minutes,  no  sudden  outbreak  of  wrath,  no  massa- 
cre prompted  by  fiery  longings  for  revenge.  ,  The  cavern,  into 
which  the  Arabs  retreated,  was  a  vast  one ;  it  had  many  rhinkg 
and  crannies,  and  it  was  long  oi'o  the  stiSiug  smoke  and  baking 
fire  did  their  work. 

The  Freiichmon  heard  the  moans  and  Bhrleks,  and  the  tumult 
oi  despair,  as  dying  men  and  women  turned  furiously  on  each 
other,  and  sought  to  free  themselves  from  lingering  agony  by 
more  sudden  death :  they  heard  the  butchering  strokes  of  thft 
yatagon  and  the  pistol-shots,  which  told  that  suieide,  or  mutual 
destruction,  was  going  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  cavern  :  thoy 
heard  all  this  renewed  at  intervals,  ond  continued  hour  after  hour, 
but  still  they  coolly  heaped  straw  upon  the  blaze,  trant^uilly  fed  tho 
iiro,  until  all  was  silent  hut  its  own  roaring  ;  andVirat,  maimed,  and 
convulsed  corpses,  blackened,  some  of  them  calcined,  by  the  fire, 
remained  piled  In  mouldering  rotting  masses  in  the  cave,  to  tell 
that  a  few  hours  before  a  tribe  of  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
entered  its  dreary  portab. 

And  now.  La  grande  Nation,  what  think  ye  Europo  says 
ci  you  ?  You  plume  yourselves  on  being  the  most  mighty,  the 
most  advanced  people  of  the  earth.  As  the  Chinese  drew  maps 
which  made  Pekin  the  centre  of  the  globe,  so  do  you.  in  your 
moral  geography,  regard  your  country  as  tlio  very  focus  of  light, 
iatelligenee,  and  iiuraanity.  Of  course  the  claim  ia  just,  tlie 
Cave  of  Dahra  proves  it.  All  is  fair  in  war,  add  war  you 
hold  to  be  man's  chief  and  noblest  employment  on  e&Kh : 
the  false  glare  of  military  'glory  which  continually  bodoziles 
jou,  shows  massacre  and  rapine  decked  in  the  colours  of  good 
deed?.  The  il^  of  conqu^t  seems  to  make  you  eoatoooA 
ffOoA  and  evil.     ji.  prime  minister,  in  his  place  in  your  legislat 
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coldly  "regretted  the  occurrence.*'  The  most  influential  of  your 
journals  preserve  a  guarded  silence.  No  word  of  censure  is  breathed 
against  the  man  who  caused  the  massacre  of  Dahra — hardly  a  word 
of  pity  for  his  victims.  Had  Pelissier  been  an  English  commander, 
we  tell  you  that  his  fame — his  position— his  very  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed  before  the  shout  of  indignation  which  would  have 
arisen  from  every  English  heart.  We  know  you  Frenchmen  to  be 
brave.  You  have  been  proving  it  for  centuries*  Reprobato  ih& 
Dahra  massacre  to  prove  that  you  are  not  cruel.  If  fight  you  w3l 
— fight  like  civilised  soldiers  ;  not  like  lurking  savages.  Mow 
down  your  enemies — if  you  must  have  war — in  the  fair  field.  Face 
them  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  your  fame 
— for  the  sake  of  the  civilisatipn  you  have  attained,  stifle  not 
defenceless  wretches  in  caverns — massacre  not  women  and  children 
by  the  hon-ible  agency  of  slow  fire. 

We  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Much  should  we  regret 
the  penning  of  a  word  calculated  to  wann  into  activity  the  slumr 
bering  embers  of  national  hostility.  We  trust  that  that  fire  will 
blaze  up  no  more.  It  is  our  pride  and  our  pleasure  to  appear  as. 
peace-makers,  doing  all  that  in  us.  lies  to  promote-^without  respect 
of  nation — ^^good-will  between  man  and  man.  But  in  the  name  of 
civilisation — of  humanity — of  our.  hope  in  human  progress  and  our 
belief  in  its  future  destinies — do  we  denounce — with  sorrow  and 
with  indignation — -the  cruel,  the  cowardly  murder  of  Dahra — do 
we  lament  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  seen  renewed 
one  of  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  the  sixteenth— that  the  crime  of 
a  forgotten  Highland  clan  should  have  been  repeated  by  the  sol-. 
diers  of  a  great  people — that,  the  Cave  of  Uig  should  have  found 
a  melancholy  parallel  ia  the  Cave  of  Dahra.  A.  B,  R 
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CHAPTER    THE   SIXTH. 

THE   BE  icy   OP   STEl'lIES. 

1135—1151  Tiic  mo?t  popular  and  powerful  of  tlio  Noi-man 
borons  on  the  doatli  of  llenry  Beauclerc,  was  uudoubtedlj  Ste- 
phen, Earl  of  Boulogne.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Eart  of 
Bloia  hj  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Adelu,  and  ho  had  married  the 
niece  of  Beauclerc'a  Saxon  Queen.  In  right  of  hia  wife,  whoBe 
brothers,  Godfrey  and  Ealdvrin  of  Boulogne,  bad  been  chosen  suc- 
cessively kings  of  Jerusalem,  bo  inherited,  with  not  a  little  of  the 
favour  of  the  English  party,  the  English  territories  of  the  Earldom 
of  Boulogne  ;  and  by  bis  valour  ifi  tbo  field  of  Tenchebray,  he  had 
won  the  large  possessions  of  Kobert  Mallet  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Mortagne.  lie  was  the  favourite  of  bis  uncle,  tho  late  king ;  who, 
in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  danger  to  Matilda's  inheritance  in 
that  direction,  bad  given  him  unreserved  and  bountiful  helps  to 
bis  ambition.  Frail  indeed  were  the  chances  of  Henry's  daughter 
to  intercept  the  'golden  round,'  wbiob,  while  Henry  yet  Ered, 
seemed  to  play  around  the  brow  of  Stephen. 

I  have  said  how  little  tbfe  idea  of  a  female  reign  assorted  with 
either  Norman  or  Saxon  nsage.  The  Saxons  had  been  even  loth  to 
give  tlie  title  of  queen  to  the  wife  of  their  reigning  sovereign  ;  and 
in  tho  first  settlement  of  the  Norman  fiefs  (though  the  rule  gradually 
lost  its  severity),  incapacity  for  military  service  disqualified  the 
female  from  inheritance.  Nor  was  her  ses.  Matilda's  only  disadvan- 
tage. A  violent  love  of  quarrel  bad  involved  her  in  public  disputes 
with  her  husband  ;  and  there  was  not  a  baron  in  her  father's 
court,  excepting  one,  who  had  not  cause  to  resent  her  proud 
malignant  temper.     There  is  little  doubt  that  she  loved  Stephen, 
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and  would  have  gladly  shared  with  him  a  less  possession  than  a 
throne.  Mathew  of  Paris  records  one  of  the  common  rumours  of 
the  time,  that  for  him  she  had  not  scrupled  to  hreak  her  vow  of  con- 
jugal fidelity.  If  anything  could  havo  added  to  the  bitterness  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  her,  it  was  this.  If  anything  could  have 
sharpened  the  pang  of  a  betrayed  and  lost  inheritance,  it  was  to 
see  it  in  the  grasp  of  Stephen  of  Boidogne. 

Both  were  absent  from  England  at  the  moment  of  Henry's 
death  ;  but  many  days  had  not  passed  before  a  light  vessel  from 
Whitsand,  ill-fitted  for  the  stormy  wintery  sea  it  had  crossed, 
touched  the  Kentish  coast.  Stephen  leapt  from  it  to  the  shore 
with  but  a  few  retainers,  and  hurried  to  Winchester.  Here  he 
was  met  by  his  youngest  brother,  Henry,  lately  created  bishop  of 
that  see  ;  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  by  the  powerful 
Bishop  of  Sarum  ;  and  by  William  de  Pont  de  TArche,  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury.  These  men  held  at  their  disposal 
not  a  few  of  the  powerful  influences  on  which,  in  that  crisis  of 
doubt  and  change,  the  English  crown  depended  ;  and  by  their 
hands,  without  the  formal  interposition  of  the  coimcil.  of  prelates 
and  barons,  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Stephen. 

They  had  nicely  weighed  the  balance  of  advantage  to  themselves ; 
and  they  did  not  care  to  throw  into  the  scale  the  solemn  oaths  of 
allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  another.  The  only  affectation  of  a 
scruple  arose  in  William  Corboil  the  archbishop,  and  this  was  set 
aside  by  an  easy  deception,  willingly  assented  to.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  a  good  swearer  (the  steward  of  the  late  household, 
aptly  named  Hugh  Bigod,  proffered  himself  at  once),  to  make 
oath  of  having  heard  their  late  royal  master,  on  one  occasion, 
desire  the  succession  of  Stephen  ;  and  with  this  the  good  primate 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  Roger  of  Sarum,  and  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, made  less  pretence  of  acting  with  other  or  higher  regard 
than  to  the  many  more  manors  they  might  thus  obtain  for  the 
profit,  the  many  more  parks  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  many  more 
eastles  for  the  protection,  of  their  Holy  Mother  Chm^ch.  William 
de  Pont  de  TArche  observed  boldly  at  once,  that  the  royal  money, 
of  which  he  kept  the  keys,  and  which  in  its  turn  commanded 
access  to  such  wide  submission  and  allegiance,  was  too  heavy  and 
sharp  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  woman. 
And  at  once,  both  in  Winchester  and  London,  Stephen  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  England  and  of  Normandy.  Large  allowance 
may  be  made  for  this  act,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  :  but 
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it  IB  iindoniablo  tlint  a  politicnl  and  moral  crime  was  committect, 
and  it  brought  its  duo  fetribution. 

It  may  have  been,  that  tile  people  welcomed  any  pretence  of 
eleetire  eovoreignty  before  tbe  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  nil]  of 
a  dead  sovereign  :  it  raaj  have  been,  that  the  pprgonal  popularity 
of  Stephen  overbore  opposition  ;  but  it  is  ijuite  certniii  that,  at  the 
first,  a,  general  and  strong  rejoicing  attended  the  act  of  usurp- 
ation. The  rude  inoidonta  of  tlio  ago  are,  however,  to  be  kept 
in  view.  The  '  king's  peace'  could  not  then,  as  now,  snbaist 
(vithout  tbe  king,  lietweeii  &  death  and  a  succcssIdb,  there 
scldoin  failed  an  iutefval  of  lawless  violence  ;  wherein  tho  power 
of  executing  juWiec,  and  of  ftffiwdingBOcnrity  to  public  or  private 
rights,  ceased  allogetiior.  Hence,  while  the  priuoiplo  of  heredt- 
tefy  olnini  was  yet  of  uncertain  operation,  there  was  always  a 
large  substantia!  class,  to  whom  any  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
throne  was  matter  of  intense  desire,  as  bringing  back,  at  «ny  rate, 
tbe  chances  of  order.  In  tho  short  interval  since  tho  death  of 
Benacleru,  license  and  outrage  bad  prevailed  in  unusual  excess;  and 
popular  violence  liod  found  vent  against  the  royal  forests.  The 
whole  country,  Baya  n  contemporary  writer  (the  author  of  die 
rocord  called  Gesta  Stepkani),  was  covered  with  beasta  of  ehase, 
which  now  disappeared,  as  it  were  by  miracle.  While  Hairy 
Hred,  you  might  have  seen  them  wandering  in  herds  of  a  thousand 
together  ;  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  you  could  not 
discover  two  head  of  deer  in  a  whole  forest. 

Henry  died  on  the  second  of  Deeeniher  ;  and  on  the  twetity- 
sccond  of  that  month,  Stephen  was  crowned.  Tho  feeling  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  gave  also  a  aignific&nce  and  autliority  to  tho 
mere  ceremony  of  eorountion,  which  it  did  not  retain  in  later  times. 
There  was  something  of  power  and  efficacy  in  it  to  create  a  title, 
where  none  olso  existed.  As  essential  aa  Investiture  to  tbe 
possession  of  a  ttef,  it  exacted  no  less  thnt  kind  of  Uontage  which 
is  implied  by  popular  concessions  and  liberal  public  promises. 
Nor  was  Stephen  reluctant  to  offer  these.  In  what  may  be  called 
his  coronation  charter,  first  setting  forth  that  hv  the  grace  of 
QtMl,  and  the  consent  of  thcolergy  and  people,  ho  had  been  'elected' 
'  ing,  he  promised  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  grant  the  people 
U  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  past  times.  He  said  (and  ofter- 
Rrd  made  solemn  oath  at  Oxibrd  to  the  same  effect)  that 
i  would  not  retain  in  his  hands,  or  for  his  profit,  the  VM§at 
■»hopries  and  abbeys ;  that  he  would  restore  to  the  clerg 
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laitj,  their  respective  woods  and  forests  ;  that  he  would. grant  to 
every  one,  the  liberty  of  hunting  ^n  his  own  la&ds  ;  that  tbe 
annual  land  tax  of  two  shillings  the  hide  (so  unpopular  under  the 
name  of  danegelt),  should  be  wholly  remitted ;  and,^fially,  that  ia  all 
things  he  would  restore  the  ancient  usage,  and  enforce  the  anei«iit 
mulcts  in  pleas  and  trials. 

He  had  to  wait  but  a  brief  space  for  the  responding  homage  of 
the  barons.  From  far  and  near  they  hastened  to  his  court ;  a&d 
oonditional  fealty  was  even  proffered  to  him  by  Matilda's  chief 
adviser  and  most  powerful  friend,  the  late  king's  favourite- &atuiral 
sou,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester.  A  timely  distribution  of  the  royal 
tpeaaures  (of  which  Beauclerc's  coffers  contained  ample  store)  bad 
^meanwhile  brought  crowds  of  adventurers  to  his  standard  ;  andat 
the  outset  of  his  reign  there  seemed  as  little  doubt  of  the  general 
admission  of  his  title,  as  of  his  ability  and  strength  to  maintain  it. 
Pope  Innocent  the  Second  sent  him  confirmation,  as  of  a  legitimate 
succession  to  the  throne ;  and  named  his  brother  Henry  papal  legate. 

But  yet  there  were  not  wanting  shrewd  observers  who  foresaw 
his  danger, — when  they  saw  the  more  potent  barons  and  prelates 
win  from  him  his  consent  to  fortify  their  castles,  «nd  build  such 
new  ones  on  their  estates  as  they  alleged  to  be  now  needed  for 
personal  security.  The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  had  reigned  by 
little  better  right  than  that  of  usurpation  ;  but,  in  stern  refusal  of 
all  such  requests  as  these,  they  had  been  able  to  profit  by  a  lesson 
taught  to  them  by  their  father.  In  Stephen's  inability  to  copy 
that  lesson,  whose  wisdom  no  man  better  knew,  he  revealed  the 
essential  weakness  of  his  position  as  contrasted  with  theirs. 

They  had  not  to  contend  with  three  formal  oaths  of  allegiance, 
— taken  not  only  by  themselves  but  by  the  great  council  of 
prelates,  barons,  and  cJiief  tenants  of  the  kingdom, — and  on 
three  occasions  within  tile  last  eight  years,  solemnly  tendered  to 
another  claimant  of  the  crown.  In  1127  ;  in  1131  ;  and  finally 
on  her  son  Henry's  birth  in  1133  ;  homage  had  been  thus  sworn 
to  Matilda.  '  And  it  was  found  to  need  some  *  consideration,'  in 
the  shape  even  of  dangerous  concessions,  to  pay  for  all  these 
oaths  of  the  barons  and  the  prelates  of  England,— -holy  and  high- 
bom  men.  Stephen  inwardly  determined,  indeed,  that  since 
their  modesty  in  asking  was  to  be  his  only  measure  in  giving, 
he   would  grant  all   that  should  please  them  and  perform  only 

tliat   would  please   himself:    but   it  was   easier  thought  than 
me.       '  By  God's  Birth '  he  swore  (his  favourite  oat£v  '^^s**^ 
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Roger  of  Sai'um  preferred  some  new  request,  '  I  would  give  lum 
'  half  England  if  he  aoked  for  it :  till  the  time  be  ripe,  he  shall 
'  tire  of  asking  before  I  tire  of  giving: '  but  it  too  often  happens, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  ripeness  and  the  rottenness  of  time 
make  their  appearance  together. 

The  first  blow  was  struek  for  Matilda  by  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land. This  prince  was,  by  marriage,  in  an  equal  degree  of  rela- 
tionsliip  to  Matilda  and  to  the  wife  of  Stephen  ;  hut  be  was  noted 
for  a  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  and  of  honour,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  people  he  ruled  ;  and  he  steadily  refused 
to  transfer  the  allegiance  he  had  sworn.  He  stigmatised  ae  per- 
jured traitors  the  English  king,  his  bishops,  and  his  nobles ; 
-and  he  caused  it  to  be  everywhere  proelaimed  that  he  would  not 
■sbenthe  his  sword  till  it  had  placed  Matilda  in  her  just  iuberitanoe. 
His  armies,  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  were  unclean  and  bar- 
barous ;  neither  hurt  by  excessive  cold,  nor  by'severe  hunger; 
trusting  to  their  swift  feet  and  light  armour  ;  esteeming  death  aa 
nothing  among  themselves,  and  exceeding  every  one  in  cruelty 
toward  foreigners.  They  spared  neither  childhood  nor  old  age  ; 
and  were  socu  to  put  pregnant  women  to  death  by  tenriug  the 
unborn  infanta  out  of  the  womb  with  their  awoi-ds. 

By  such  horrible  agencies  was  the  war  of  good  faith  against 
perjury  to  be  now  carried  on  in  England,  A  miserable  coutradiction  t 
fiommon  to  these  early  times.  When  the  proud  and  long-de- 
scended Normans  drew  up  in  hne  of  battle  before  these  rude,  fierce 
enemies,  the  Norman  bishop  who  blessed  their  ranks,  and  vrho, 
riding  in  his  coat  of  mail  through  tho  forest  of  spoars  they  bore, 
called  them  that  illustrious  band  of  chiefs  before  whom  bold  France 
trembled,  to  whom  fierce  England  had  submitted,  undor  whom 
Apulia  had  been  restored  to  her  station,  and  whose  names  were 
famous  at  Antioch  aad  Jerusalem, — yet  did  not  dare  to  answer  hj 
any  hoUer  or  juster  warraut  than  his  sword  ecclesiastical,  tha 
shout  against  false  and  perjured  knighthood  which  rose  from  the 
opposite  ranks,  as  the  Scottish  king  inSamcd  his  half-naked 
savages  with  reiteration  of  the  cause  of  quarrel. 

The  various  Scottish  invasions  lasted  through  a  space  of  five 
years  ;  and  though  in  every  instance  repulsed,  were  the  cause  of 
unutterable  misery.  Tho  profanation  of  churches,  the  uouflajp'a- 
tion  of  villages  and  monasteries,  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of 
childhood  and  old  age,  and  tho  sale  of  high-born  handsome  wom^ 
into  Scottish  slavery ,^-dld  not  exhaust  the  horrors  of  the  time.  Tho 
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great  barons  took  occasion,  amidst  tlie  general  disturbance  tbej 
had  themselves  created,  to  affect  a  kind  of  personal  independence  ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  ill-fated  concession  of  Stephen,  they 
fortified  their  castles,  and  established  in  their  districts  a  law  and 
sovereignty  for  themselves.  The  example  spread  ;  and  there  waa 
Boon  not  a  petty  chieftain  in  the  comitry  that  had  not  erected  his 
fortress,  assembled  his  body  of  retainers,  and  defied  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  And  in  every  instance,  the  neighbouring  lands  were 
plundered ;  the  proprietors  were  carried  off ;  and  unheard  of 
cruelties  put  in  force,  to  extort  enormous  ransoms. 

I  will  here  give  the  substance  of  the  wailing  and  lamentation 
of  writers  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  who  have  preserved  a  record 
of  its  sufferings  and  horrors.  There  was  no  security  in  the  land^ 
from  these  great  and  petty  tyrannies.  Men  and  women,  by  day 
and  by  night,  if  they  were  supposed  to  possess  property,  were 
seized  and  carried  from  their  homes  ;  and  subsequent  tortures, 
such  as  no  Christian  martyr  ever  underwent,  wrested  from  them 
what  silver  or  gold  they  could  command.  Some  were  suspended  in 
the  castle  dungeons  by  the  heels,  with  their  heads  hanging  down- 
ward amid  smoke ;  others  were  hung  up  by  their  thumbs,  with 
plates  of  heated  iron  applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  heads 
of  some  were  pressed  with  knotted  thongs,  so  tightened  as  to  break 
in  the  skull ;  some  were  flung  into  pits  full  of  snakes  and  toads  ; 
and  some  were  so  inclosed  in  short  and  shallow  chests  lined  with 
sharp-pointed  stones,  that  they  could  only  be  taken  out  with 
dislocation  of  every  limb.  To  a  kinsman  of  the  great  and  chi- 
valrous Earl  of  Gloucester  (Philip  Gay)  the  honour  was  due  of 
having  invented  the  *  Sachentege,'  or  culprit's  halter:  a, heavy 
iron  engine  studded  with  sharp  points,  and  so  made  to  encircle  the 
neck  and  press  upon  the  shoulders,  that  the  miserable  sufferer, 
already  in  a  set  of  chains  so  heavy  that  two  men  could  hardly  lift 
them,  was  unable  to  sit  or  stand  or  lie  along,  without  excruciating 
agony.  Thousands  were  left  to  die  thus,  or  to  waste  away  in 
huns^er.  On  towns  and  villaojes  the  marauders  levied  tribute  after 
tribute,  calling  it  in  their  language  tenserie.  When  no  more  could 
be  obtained,  the  town  or  village  was  bunit ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  atrocities,  the  flight  of  husbandmen  had  left  all 
adjoining  lands  barren,  the  very  garrisons  of  many  of  these  seats 
of  tyranny  had  been  known  to  have  perished  of  famine.  You 
might  have  travelled  a  whole  day,  all  the  contemporary  writers 
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agroc,  without  tiudiug  in  the  towns  one  livin";  soul,  or  in  &q 
couiilcj  one  cultivated  field.  To  till  the  grouud  would  Lave  been 
ai  uaelosa  ae  to  plough  the  Eaitda  of  the  sea-shore.  So  thst  it 
waa  eaid  aloud,  '  Chriat  aad  hU  iiaiiit«  are  sleeping  !  ' 

Stephen  bow  too  late  the  frij(btful  error  thaL  hitd  wrought  these 
nuseiies  in  a  laud  wbtcU  he  ecamsi  to  havo  rea%  loveili  and  to  a 
pegjde  ha  would  have  ^'ladly  protected.  All  the  chroaiclera, 
adverse  and  friendly,  admit  his  geaoroiii  di^oeiliouB,  He  liod  a 
prompt  and  deciuve  spirit ;  nas  as  undaunted  in  hatUc  na  he  was 
forbearing  and  gentle  afterward  ;  and  so  popular  with  the  high  hy 
kh  courtesy  and  conririaiity,  with  the  low  by  hie  aocessibilily 
and  L'ondewensiuD,  and  with  all  by  hii  affability  and  benevolence — - 
that  William  of  Malmesbui-y  declares  the  general  atfectiou  for  him 
was  hardly  to  bo  conceived  :  while  the  Prior  of  Uagulstadt,  also  Lia 
conleraporary,  enlarges  with  delight  on  his  perpetual  good-hum  our 
and  unbounded  clemency.  Promptly  he  would  have  checked,  no 
doubt,  the  pestilence  that  so  suddenly  overspread  England;  add 
the  records  of  the  tirst  half  of  his  reign  are  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  gallant  exertions  to  this  end,  by  the  help  of  foreign  troopi 
which  hia  treasures  invited  into  England  ; — but  in  every  eio^is 
tedious  siege,  time  and  opportunity  were  elsewhere  loat ;  anil.irfasDi 
by  enormous  sncrifices,  ho  had  to  a  certain  large  eitent  rediuwi 
and  punished  the  knightly  gangs  of  banditti,  ho  looked  round 
and  saw  the  greater  barons  and  prelates  hostilely  arrayed  against 
him.  '  Why  !  By  the  Birth  of  God  !  '  he  cried.  ■  They  choge 
'  me  king  !     Wliy  aro  they  thus  deserting  me  ?  ' 

The  answer  was  easy.  They  had  resolved  to  desert  him.  be- 
cause on  both  sides  the  discovery  seems  suddenly  to  have  presented 
itself,  (hat  each'  was  plainly  nniit  for  the  designs  of  the  other. 
They  were  deserting  hiui,  because  they  saw  him  not  nnreody  to 
desert  them.  And  be  bud  not  the  resources  which  in  the  like 
case  Rufus  had.  It  was  the  fatal  incident  of  Stephen's  usurpation, 
that  in  all  his  nobler  tendencies  and  efforts  it  hikd  left  him  unpri>- 
tected.  'He  was  humble  and  courteous  to  the  good  and  niild,' 
says  the  simple  and  just-minded  Ordric  Yitalis ;  '  and  if  the 
'  deceitful  nobles  would  have  suffered  it,  ho  would  have  been  the 
'  liberal  and  benevolent  guardian  of  bis  country.'  Put  alasl  they 
hod  only  to  raise  their  standard  in  any  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lell  the  history  of  the  usurpation.  Knough  wore  always  found, 
though  the  Devil  bade  them,  to  seiTe  Heaven:    and  no  banm 
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(however  doubly  perjured  biBQself),  wbo  raised  the  sword  with 
appeal  against  the  perjury  of  the  kiug,  but  found  some  portiiA 
ii  the  people  ready  to  fling  up  caps  for  Matilda. 

The  retnbutioQ  had  arrived.  That  which  had  helped  Stephen 
to  hb  throne,  would  help  him  to  no  justification  for  haying  seized 
it.  It  was  a  thing  which,  while  it  had  availed  not  against  any  of 
his  evil  successes,  was  powerful  against  all  his  good.  The  shadow 
of  his  broken  oath  stood  like  a  great  gulf  before  him,  when,  against 
the  treachery  of  his  barons,  he  would  have  made  appeal  to  the 
people.  His  case  was  but  the  counterpart  of  theirs.  Corrup- 
tion and  Violence  had  been  practised  on  all  sides.  On  all  sides, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  was  the  image  of  Injus- 
tice. The  mass  of  soldiers  and  citizens  in  every  great  town  and 
city  who  had  welcomed  his  accession,  not  less  for  himself  than  as 
a  kind  of  testimony  of  providence  against  the  much-hated  sway  of 
women, — now,  as  they  deplored  the  evils  that  had  fallen  on  the 
land,  exclaimed  that  even  good  ends  might  be  ill  sought  by  bad 
means  ;  and  that  Fcrjury  and  Justice  wove  not  fitted  to  pair 
together. 

Stephen's  first  grand  rupture  with  the  prelates  and  barons  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne  occurred  in  the  case  of  Roger  of  Salis- 
\mij.  He  struck  at  him  (in  Beauclerc's  reign  he  had  been  chief 
justft^ary  and  regent),  as  the  most  manifest  abettor  of  oppression, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  a  secret  plotter  against  the  throne. 
WilKom  of  Malmesbury  has  drawn  what  was  good  and  evil  in  this 
prdate,  with  a  few  masterly  touches.  He  erected  splendid  man- 
dons  on  all  the  estates,  he  observes  (so  calling  the  castles  he  had 
fsriified),  with  unrivalled  magnificence,  in  merely  maintaining  which 
his  successors  will  toil  in  vain.  His  cathedral"  he  dignified  to 
tfao  utmost  with  matchless  adornments,  and  buildings  in  which  no 
expense  was  spared.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  in  this  man 
what  abundant  authority  attended,-  and  fiowed  as  it  were,  to  hb 
hmd.  He  was  sensible  of  his  power,  and»  somewhat  more 
harshly  than  beseemed  such  a  character,  abused  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  Was  there  anything  adjacent  to  his  possessions  which 
he  desired,  he  would  obtain  it  either  by  treaty  or  purchase  ;  and 
if  that  failed,  by  force.  And  now,  against  this  potent  priest 
Stephen  took  his  measures  so  suddenly  and  well,  that  ho  reduced 
Ub  power,  broke  his  proud  heart  with  vexation,  and  forced  his  two 
I  asphews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  to  placo  also  at  th^  foot 
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of  the  throne  all  the  secular  pomp  and  military  parade,  in  wliicli 
they  had  begun  to  rival  even  their  uncle 'a  daring  example. 

Upon  thia  the  king's  brother  took  alarm,  and  as  papal  legate 
protested  against  such  outrage  to  the  Churoli,  Stephen,  in  answer, 
BwoTC  that  his  meditated  outrages,  if  so  his  bishop-brother  of 
Winchester  termed  what  Lo  had  done,  were  but  beginning. 
Whereupon  the  legate  summoned  a  synod  of  prelates,  and  called 
upon  the  king  to  appear  by  his  counsel.  By  his  counsel  appear- 
ance was  accordingly  made  ;  and  Alheric  de  Vere,  instructed  by 
Stephen,  rose  and  enlnilj  told  the  assembled  chnrchmcn  that  they 
had  mistaken  thoir  rights  and  duties  ;  that  the  three  bishops  be 
had  punished,  were  punished  for  the  better  protection  of  the  people; 
that  they  were  bound  by  their  vows  to  live  humbly  and  quietly- 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  which  prohibited  them  from 
all  kinds  of  military  pursuits  whatsoever  ;  and  that  they  conJd  not 
claim  the  restitution  of  castles  and  places  of  war,  which  it  was  most 
unlawful  for  them,  as  churchmen,  to  build  or  to  hold.  lie  was 
met  by  loud  clamour  and  shouts  of  scorn  ;  but,  appealing  to  the 
legate  in  the  king's  name,  he  and  his  companions  sternly  drew 
their  swords,  and  waited  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 

War  now  openly  declared  between  Stephen  and  the  Church, 
the  issue  was  not  long  doubtful.  His  brother,  the  legate,  offered 
his  unreserved  aid  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  barons  in 
his  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
council  had  been  thus  dissolved,  Matilda  landed  with  a  hundred 
and  forty  knightu  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  ;  and  wilhin  two  years 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  as  the  lawful  queen,  Stephen  fought 
as  became  a  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  but  unavailingly.  After 
efforts  of  the  most  daring  bravery  at  the  last  hatde  of  Lincoln. 
where  he  used  his  battle-axe  till  it  broke,  and  his  huge  two-handed 
eword  till  it  shivered  in  his  grasp,  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  carried 
to  the  eastle  of  Eristol,  and  there,  after  an  unsuccessful  efiort  to 
escape,  loaded  with  chains.  But  as  they  took  him  prisoner  he  bad 
aworn  his  oath,  that  he  yet  would  not  die  a  deposed  king. 

Matilda  was  crowned  by  Stephen's  brother.  And,  in  obedience 
to  a  compact  she  had  made  with  him,  that  the  Church  should  be 
allowed  to  ratify  by  its  powers  her  accession  to  the  sovereign 
authority,  the  legate  called  a  synod  for  that  purpose.  William 
of  Malmesbury  was  present,  heard  the  speech  of  the  deposed 
king's  brother,  and  has  preserved  it  in  his  Chronicle.  The  luohop 
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<si  Winchester  began,  he  says,  by  contrasting  the  turbulent  times 
.thej  had  witnessed  with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed 
under    Henry   Beauclerc;    then,    deploring   the  death    of  that 
monarch's  son,  he  adverted  slightly  to  the  repeated  oaths  sworn 
•  for  Matilda,  and  said  the  absence  of  that  lady,  and  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  country  was  thrown,  had  compelled  the 
prelates  and  lords  to  crown  Stephen.    He  blushed  to  bear  testimony 
against  his  own  brother,  he  added,  but  Stephen  had  violated  all 
his  engagements,  particularly  those  made  to  the  church  ;  and 
hence  God  had  pronounced  judgment  against  him,  and  placed 
them  again  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of 
.the  kingdom  by  appointing  some  one  to  fill  the  throne.     *  And 
'now,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *in  order  that  the  kingdom  may  not 

*  be  without  a  ruler,  we,  the  clergy  of  England,  to  whom  it  chiefly 

*  belongs  to  elect  kings  and  ordain  them,  having  yesterday  delibe-t 
'  rated  on  this  great  cause  in  private,  and  invoked,  as  is  fitting,  the 
'direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did,  and  do,  elect  Matilda,  the 
•*  daughter  of  the  pacific,  rich,  glorious,  good,  and  incomparable 

*  King  Henry,  to  be  sovereign  lady  of  England  and  Normandy/ 
I  need  not  point  out  the  momentous  claim  here  indicated  by  the 
^apal  legate  ;  and  the  danger  there  would  have  been  in  its  sane- 
>tion,  by  the  continued  authority  of  Matilda. 

But  her  rule  was  brief.     Her  first  rude  acts  on  her  arrival  in 

London  were,  to  impose  a  tax,  and  refuse  the  redress  of  a  grievance. 

The  citizens  rose  against  her  simultaneously,  and  drove  her  from 

the  city.     A  year  of  desperate  conflict  followed,  in  the  course  of 

which  many  castles  were  besieged  and  taken  ;  the  towns  of  Wor-^ 

^^ster  and  Nottingham  were  pillaged   and  destroyed ;  and  the 

famous  city  of  Winchester,  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  hold- 

ing  forty  churches  and  two  abbeys,  was  plundered  and  burnt  to  the 

ground.     Matilda  had  several  narrow  escapes.     From  one  castle 

jshe  made  her  way  by  being  placed  in  a  bier,  and  borne  out  as  to 

.her  burial ;  as  she  passed  from  another,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  she 

.was  disguised  in  white,  that  she  might  creep  unobserved  along 

4he  snow-covered  ground.     Stephen  had  not  the  less  his  reverses 

of  hope  and  danger,  but  his  gallant  spirit  gave  them  greater 

interest.     On  one  occasion,  when  his  fortunes  were  far  from  at  the 

best,  he  gave  Matilda  safe  conduct  to  her  brother's  castle,  in  the 

highest  spirit  of  chivalrous  courtesy. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  result  of  the  struggle,  either  in  £ng- 
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Iw)d  or  in  JJonnanily.  The  victssitodcs  and  result  wcio  in  hoth 
of  thn  name  roilo  character.  I  hove  pcrtiaps  already  spoken  loo 
Urgely  nl  a  reign  wliieh  illustrates  mtiicr  an  abstract  truth  in 
BxmOH  than  any  Imsmi  of  wisdom  or  odTsoee  in  our  BogUih 
political  history-  Stephen  was  replaced  upon  his  tbrone  ;  and  to 
a  renewal  of  puhlie  disturbance  which  threatened  the,  closing  y«or 
of  hi*  reign,  midden  check  was  pven  by  a  timely  compFoinite, 
■Muring  lutn  quiet  pcsseesion  while  he  li\-cd,  and  gaaranteeb^ 
the  aucceuion  to  Henry,  Matilda's  son.  He  died  at  Canterbury, 
on  the2fitli  of  October  1154, 

When  his  brother,  the  pajial  legate,  attempted  on  the  revival  of 
Stejihcii's  fortunes  to  justify  to  the  council  of  the  kingdom  bb 
iloaurlion  of  Matilda,  as  be  had,  somewhat  less  than  a  year  before, 
defended  hia  desertion  of  her  rival,  he  said,  with  astonishing 
Mwnrs  of  face,  that  the  judgment  of  God  bad  made  itself  visible 
m  thn  failure  of  her  attempt,  and  that  it  was  God  himself  who  now 
ppstorod  his  brother  to  tho  throne.  This  was  the  tone  with  which 
men  were  too  apt  to  accommodate  themselves  to  revolutions  iu  that 
ago,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  To  resist  a  victorious  compe- 
titor, WftB  to  resist  the  jndgment  of  Heaven.  It  is,  however, 
Tory  obvious  now,  that  in  no  wise  did  the  judgment  of  Heaven  Jmb 
diHlinedy  deolnre  itself  tluin  in  the  various  vidsBitudes  of  tlua 
<lo[dorablo  reign.  But  yet  the  providence  of  HmveH' — that  si^wrin- 
tendiag  euro  in  which  good  men  believe,  and  an  exaggeration  6f 
the  sense  of  whieh  had  induced  this  error— still,  even  tlirougb  these 
diatroisftil  times,  wns  watphing  over  England.  The  events  I  Ime 
glanced  nt  weakened  the  military  power  of  future  kings,  and  curb«d 
their  means  of  aggression  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  worst  inci- 
dontsof  tho  grnat  baronies  wero  moderated  or  removed.  KuuBe, 
whether  knightly  or  eeelcSMistical,  was  discredited.  Hereditary 
anceoHsion  waa  al«o  in  some  sort  established.  And,  in  the  tksna 
cflnnd  which  fell  to  tho  portion  of  tho  knightly  adv«nt»aw8 
■whom  Stephen  called  to  his  aid  against  bis  rebellious  barooB, 
tho  way  was  preparing  for  th«t  grcnt  middle  class  of  proprietors, 
who,  ill  luliseqiicnt  eventful  times,  wove  to  hold  the  moderatiiig 
bftluico  between  the  nristocrMy  and  tin  tbrone. 
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PftnaSTS,  WomIbn/ AitD  Fahiuep.  By  J.  Micrelbt.  Tramlated  iiram  the 
French  (third  edition),  witli  the  Author's  permission,  by  C»  O06K8.  p.  9vo. 
Longmui  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  is  already  known  to  every  tJountfy, 
where  there  is  a  litei^iry  public,  by  his  powerful  histories.  Of  his  admi- 
rable history  of  France,  and  the  novel  and  eloquent  style  in  which  it  is 
composed,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea. 
Michelet  is  more  than  a  great  writer,  he  is  a  great  man.  He  writes  «o 
powerfully  not  from  mere  literary  talent,  but  from  the  mighty  eneigit^ 
of  his  intellectual  character.  He  has  greater  objects  in  view  than  meire 
literary  success,  and  his  books  are  no  more  to  him  than  oi^ations  to  a 
Statesman.  They  are  means  to  a  higher  aim,  and  in  testing  his  chante- 
ter  and  powers,  he  must  be  weighed  by  a  higher  standard  than  author- 
ship. This  character,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Michelet,  althouffh  it 
is  Inmost  peculiar  to  his  nation,  for  France  is  the  only  coufttry  wwftre 
literary  power  leads  to  the  highest  honours  and  Offices.  And  this  itfe 
that  gives  to  the  works  of  Guizot  and  his  great  compeers,  that  breMith 
of  purpose  and  profundity  of  thought  that  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
philosophic  statesman.  The  scholar  in  France  is  no  longer  a  recltise, 
Igathering  painfully  and  in  penury  a  mass  of  facts  together,  in  what  was 
termed  "  classical  language,"  but  is  a  full  and  nobly-developed  man, 
amply  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  vast  experience  of  the 
present.  He  studies  mankind  in  every  possible  mode,  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  books,  in  the  concretion  of  history,  and  in  the  individual,  fmia 
innumerable  specimens,  which  his  situation  enables  him  to  commuid. 

All  these  powers  and  means  are  brought  into  operation  in  the  present 
work,  and  consequently  it  is  a  book  uniting  many  excellencies :  the 
interest  of  the  memoir,  the  fervency  of  a  theological  inqniry,  and  the 
pnngency  and  force  of  a  dissection  of  human  nature.  It  required  a 
oauntless  heart,  and  an  armoury  of  attack  well  provided,  to  entet  the 
lists  with  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  contest  of  light  with  darkness,  of  rea- 
son with  a  subtle  form  of  superstition.  To  break  the  bonds  of  phy^ 
sical  captivity  is  a  hard  task,  and  tries  the  noblest  hearts,  but  to  give 
freedom  to  the  enthralled  mind  is  a  deed  of  still  more  difficult  nffdcm- 
plishment.  Of  all  the  varied  foims  of  mental  delusions  and  weaknesses, 
the  common  English  reader  (thank  heaven  !)  can  have  very  little  idea. 
The  infinite  vagaries  of  the  confined  and  self-preying  tpirit  or  intellect, 
csn  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  nnrtnred  in  the  cmtitation  of-natnrai 
sense,  and  in  the  open  air  of  virtuous  and  free  society.    The  active  life 
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and  free  converse  of  reBpecUble  families  keep  the  spirit  from  (he  tahtt 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  mind  clear  from  the  hnmoura  and  corruptions 
which  seem  to  be  unavoidably  produced  by  isolation  and  priestly  direc- 
tion. To  those  who  are  thus  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  dieea.'jed  state 
of  Haul  engendered  by  the  perversions  of  religion  and  learning,  the  pre- 
sent  book  wiU  reveal  a  state  of  circumstances  and  modes  of  apiritnal 
existences  that  are  appalling  and  disgQsting.  The  work  cannot,  hoW' 
ever,  have  the  effect  here  which  it  has  had  in  its  own  and  other  Catholic 
countries  ;  because  the  majority  here  can  only  regard  it  as  a  curious  tmd 
wonderful  revealment  of  bum&n  mental  disease  and  degradation.  As 
snch  it  is  highly  interesting,  and,  as  a  warning,  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  goard  the  many  from  the  designs  of  the  subtle 
and  intriguing,  whose  love  of  domination  leads  them  to  perpetuate 
slavery  in  any  form,  bodily  or  mental. 

'ITje  grand  aim  of  the  work  is  to  lay  bate  the  modes  pursued,  and  the 
effects  resulting  fiom  priestly  "  direction,"  which  has  been  formed  into, 
and  is  pursued  as  a  science  by  the  Jesuits.  In  fulfilling  this  um,  M. 
Michelet  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  entire  history  ol  this  powerful 
and  dangerous  religious  faction,  and  also  of  human  nature ;  and  he 
pretty  well  proves  fiiat  their  whole  aim  is  t»  dupe  and  direct,  sometimes 
for  religious,  and  often  for  political,  purposes,  as  large  a  section  of  the 
human  mind  as  they  can  conquer. .  They  are  the  first  men,  who  forsak- 
ing the  mere  outward  power,  sought  to  subdue  minds,  and  leaving  to 
otJierB  the  foim  of  political  and  religious  submission,  seemed  the  remity 
themselves.  They  very  early  aimed  at  (he  posnession  of  theyoathful 
mind  of  the  civilised  world,  and  indeed  of  the  uncivilised.  Their  pre- 
decessors aimed  at  absolute  dominion,  hy  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance; 
they  by  instructing  it.  Leo  the  Tenth  said,  the  printing-press  must 
either  destroy  the  Church  or  be  destroyed.  But  the  Jesuits  were  wiser 
in  their  generation,  and  said,  "No  I  we  will  make  the  engine  of  attack 
an  implement  for  our  purposes."  And  craftily  and  unremittingly  has 
their  aim  been  carried  out,  from  the  time  of  Loyola  downwards,  The 
leaders  of  this  formidable  band  have  cultivated  and  trained  to  the 
finest  development,  two  leading  characteristics  of  human  nature,  enthu-. 
eiasm  and  the  love  of  domination.  They  have  drawn  talent  into  theit 
sect  from  every  class,  and  working  upon  it,  have  produced  a  hand  of 
men,  moved  by  one  feeling  and  one  principle  :  fanaUcism  towards  their 
leaders,  and  unbending  domination  wherever  it  was  possible  to  exercise 
it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  motives  are  too  prevalent  in  all 
systems  of  priestcraft ;  and  "  direction,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  found 
strongly  developing  itself  amongst  our  dissenters ;  some  of  whose 
ministers  exercise,  over  the  female  portion  of  the  congregation,  almost 
as  much  power  as  (he  Roman  Catholic  Jesuit.  In  this  latter  case,  how- 
ever, "  the  confession  "  of  every  emotion  and  thought,  is  wanting,  And 
Ibis  prevents  the  obtaining  so  complete  a  dominion. 

Of  all  the  tyrannies  that  weak  man  exercises  upon  his  weaker  brothSTr 
that  which  is  spiritual  is  the  most  to  be  deplored,  because  it  is  th«B    ' 
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difficult  from  which  to  escape.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  exer- 
cised for  good  purposes,  but  the  answer  is, "  direction  is  never  good."  It 
is  a  mere  dry  stick  to  hold  up  the  plant,  that  gives  no  strength,  but  the 
rather  prevents  it  putting  forth  its  own  powers.  It  differs  from  educa- 
tion, for  that,  if  duly  performed,  tends  to  the  self-development  of  the 
individual,  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  energies  of  nature  to  fully 
manifest  themselves. 

The  whole  question,  however,  is  deeply  and  eloquently  argued  by 
M.  Michelet.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  that  by  English  writers, 
that  he  has  a  fanatical  vehemence  that  impugns  his  judgment ;  but  this 
cannot  be  substantiated.  He  is  far  from  fanatical,  but  living  in  the 
centre  of  the  operations  he  so  justly  stigmatises,  he  expresses  himself 
strongly,  as  against  a  reality  of  which  he  feels  assured.  The  evils  he 
exposes  make  us  shudder,  not  from  their  physical  coarseness  or  vice, 
not  from  the  worldly  and  fleshly  evil  attached  to  them,  but  that  we  are 
shown  a  spiritual  and  mental  degradation,  that  reveals  a  region  of  weak- 
ness and  woe,  it  is  depressing  to  contemplate ;  and  which  becomes 
appalling  from  the  hopelessness  of  remedjring  it.  We  find  a.  narrow- 
minded,  and  (at  the  very  best)  a  conscientious  bigot,  ruling  a  weak  and 
enthusiastic  mother,  who  conveys  to  her  offspring  all  the  tenets  of  this 
•comparative  stranger.  With  such  a  system  of  terrorism ;  with  the 
substitution  of  such  cast-iron  and  super-subtle  morality,  for  the  free 
affections  and  virtues  of  a  happier  state  of  society,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  nation  could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  a  St.  Bartholomew's 
Massacre  or  a  Sicilian  Vespers.  We  find  a  false  system  supervened 
on  the  natural  character,  and  like  all  falsehoods,  however  artfully  con- 
trived, it  is  brittle  and  rotten ;  and,  as  has  often  been  proved,  the 
•enthusiastic,  fanatical  nun  passes  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
becomes  the  most  abandoned  of  sensualists.  The  perusal  of  the  work 
'produces  anything,  however,  but  a  fanatical  feeling.  And  we  have  not 
found  a  sentence  that  shakes  our  faith  in  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  M« 
Michelet  is  (we  understand)  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  and  all  that 
he  and  other  enlightened  men  do,  is  to  cry  out  for  "  Air."  Take  us 
(say  they)  out  of  these  damp,  unwholesome,  confined  cells,  and  let  us 
breathe  the  wholesome  air  of  a  pure  religion,  uncontaminated  by  the 
super-subtle  and  hypocritical  direction  of  another  human  being,  who 
is  himself  in  a  most  artificial  and  undesirable  position.  Clear  away  the 
wretched  scaffolding  that  supersedes  and  obstructs  true  religion.  The 
only  remedy  is  a  freer  and  more  open  converse  with  the  healthy,  which 
will  ultimately  restore  the  natural  tone  and  temper  of  the  soul.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  that  tends  to  this  is  good,  and  so  are  the  grants  to 
Maynooth,  and  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  schools  that  shall  bring 
men  of  opposite  creeds  into  contact. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  illustrative  of  M.  Michelet's 
peculiar  characteristics  and  excellencies,  to  show  how  penetrating  his 
news  are,  and  how  he  traces  the  manifestation  of  a  principle  in  the 
tmildings,  habits,  architecture,  pleasures,  or  literature  of  \]b!&  ^fvcA«  ^^ 
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istke  pow-er  that  peculiarly  miaHfies  Michelet  for  an  kisloiiaiL,  maEItiig 

'  e  the  predominating  and  generating  ideas  of  tbe  age. 


and  follow  them  in  theit  remotest  productions,  and  to  their  most  nnap- 
pBrent  and  unexpected  reaolts.  Want  of  space  and  other  eonsidemtions 
induce  us,  hoWBver,  to  refer  the  reader  earnestly  lo  the  book  itself,  nnd 
this  we  the  more  readily  do,  because,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the 
author,  it  is  not  only  powerful  and  profound,  but  written  so  clearly  and 
(^ro**bly,  that  the  moat  volatile  and  idle  reader  will  comprehend 
■nd  enjoy  it. 

Mbkotiis  OF  SopHi*  Dorothea,  Conboht  of  GeohgeI.  ;  eMefiy  from  tlic 

Secret  Arthives  of  Hanovor,  Brunswick,  Bprlin,  and  Vienna  ;  iaeludbig 

■  Diary  of  the  CtmverBations  of  niUBtriouB  Penimr^^  of  thoso  Cotms, 

i(lint»tivi°  of  her  Hislaiy,  uid  Letters  and  otlisr  Doenmente,  now  fiMt 

jndjlislied  from  cbe  origintila.    In  2  volumes,  Bvu.    U.  Colbani. 

Tub  most  rabid  devonrer  of  the  eossip  of  conrla,  and  of  what  are 

called  ■"  ili«strious  persom^pa,"  will  find  enough  of  that  daoperons 

mental   confection  in  these  volumes,  and  more  than  enoDgh  of  the 

inanity,  depravity,  and  vice,  that  ate  as  rife  in  the  petty  palaces  of  the 

princelet,  as  of  the  Csesar  of  half  the  world.     After  pemstng  these  kind 

of  works,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  writM^ 

vf  the  Veltaire  school  upon  nil  classes  and  kinds  of  regality,  nor  of  the 

onimde  made  by  common  gense  and  the  common  people  against  rack 

"vile  sygleuiB  of  government,  or  rather  impotent  domination.    Wlwtever 

y/M  good  in  the  feudal  system  (auppOBing  even  that  the  theory  was 

ever  carried  Into  practice)  had  entirely  evaporated  on  the  formation  of 

the  great  monarchies  of  Prance  and  Germany ;  and  nothing  but  the 

brutality  and  stupidity  of  the  sav^  were  left  to  these  representatives 

of  a  long  line  of  boorish  and  half-civilised  aristocrats.    Mere  rank  and 

pbsition,  "  the  accident  of  an  accident,"  was  the  only  thing  or  quality 

UNSrihipped,  and  we  have  a  strong,  but  by  no  means  rare,  example  of 

this  in  the  treatment  of  an  aspirant  to  ckiims  not  rect^ised,  which 

oooasioned  his  petpelnal  imprisonment,  "during  the  whole  of  wfaich 

Ae  ftiaa  »et  permilteil  to  xpeaK  to  rai^  on?,  bat  rmts  geyvfd  in  sileer." 

The  writer,  or  compiler  of  these  memoirs  (whoever  he  may  he)  is 
neither  demoL^ratic  in  hts  politics,  nor  stem  in  his  morality ;  bnt  hi» 
revealments  of  the  sucecssive  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  are- 
by  no  means  complimentaty  lo  their  heads  or  their  hearts,  as  Ae 
common  phrase  nms  ;  and  whatever  credit  may  be  doe  to  the  promoters 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  H\tng  the  succession  on  the  detcenituitB 
of  Sophia  of  Hanover,  certmnly  tbeir  eheice  did  not  fall  amongst  tbe 
wisest,  nor  the  most  refined  race  even  of  monarehs.  NatTDW-minded 
ftlmest  to  idiocy,  and  bnitsi  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  it  was  a  itrange 
freak  of  fottane  that  placed  them  on  Ihe  most  potent  throne  of  t&e 
world.  Here,  however,  they  proved  comparatively  harmless,  rediiMd 
to  Ihn  mere  puppets  of  an  aJministrAtion,  though  they  ever  haukirtMtB 
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ift^r  the  petty  royalty,  where  their  wills  would  be  ttnsfaackled,  and- 
the  ancient  tyrant,  would  have  forsaken  the  limited  moDar^y  to  ty«ftn> 
titse  in  the  school.  It  must,  too,  be  confessed  that  five  g^enerations 
■have  done  little  to  Anglicise  this  foreign  race,  and  their  tastes,  tenden- 
^es,  and  characteristics,  are  still  fxr  more  German  than  firitidi.  lXi& 
-mtd  to  see  still  existing,  the  same  hereditary  indifference  to  the  int^ec- 
1«al  in  art  and  litemtore ;  the  same  contempt  for  English  genius ;  the 
«ame  hatred  of  ^  boetry  and  bainting,"  as  George  the  Second  expreMWd 
it ;  and  the  same  love  of  the  game  of  war  and  its  mimic  amnsement— 
*^  beast-idaughtering.^'  The  writer  of  these  memoirs,  whose  tendencies 
are  towards  rank-worship,  would  alone  substantiate  our  assertions.  Of 
the  early  career  of  George  the  First  we  have  the  following  account :— - 

At  snefa  a  oomt  ss  this,  where  the  father  was  a  profligate,  and  the  mother 
little  l^etter  than  an  atheist,  their  associates  and  dependents  were  not  likely  to 
tiaTe  been  the  most  exemplary  characters,  and  therefore  we  are  not  mnch 
Mdrprised  that  Prince  George,  very  early  in  his  career,  distingoifiAied  himself 
by  qualities  the  reverse  of  amiable  and  intelligent.  The  importance  of  his 
position  he  was  soon  made  to  understand,  but  he  never  eoaM  be  brought  to 
comprehend  the  necesHty  of  his  acting  in  a  manner  eonsonant  with  it.  As 
he  showed  neither  taste  nor  ability  for  the  lessons  of  his  tutor,  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  a  weapon  ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  we 
find  him  serving  under  his  father  in  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1675.  *  * 
Fighting  he  liked  a  great  deal  better  than  learning,  in  fact,  better  than  any- 
thmg  else  ;  for  after  his  first  campaign,  he  appeared  to  find  no  pleasure  but  in 
ihe  camp,  and  rarely  left  the  army  but  to  hurry  back  again  whenever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  active  service.  In  this  way  he  visited  different  parts  of 
Etfrope,  of  which,  had  he  not  been  attracted  by  the  clamour  of  war,  he  wooJd 
not  tukve  troubled  himself  to  learn  their  names. 

Of  his  awkward  attempt  to  catch  the  great  heiress  of  the  British 
Throne,  the  Princess  Anne,  the  author  says : — 

The  Princess  must  have  been  more  amused  than  surprised  by  his  addtmoon^ 
ttid  the  ladies  of  her  father's  court,  there  is  no  doubt,  found  infinite  amwe- 
ment  in  the  awkward  efforts  of  the  Gennan  lover  of  her  Koyal  Highness  to 
tender  himself  acceptable  to  her.  But  though  the  Princess  Anne  dedin^ 
him  for  a  suitor,  his  visit  to  England  w^as  not  altogether  unprofiteble,  for  one 
of  the  Universities  did  him  the  honour  of  conferring  upon  him  the  distinction 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  ! 

Of  the  unhappy  wife  of  this  "  coarse-minded  and  self-willed  repro- 
bate," as  the  writer  terms  him,  the  stoiy  is  sad  enough.  The  danghter 
of  an  elegant  and  refined  Frenchwoman,  she  was  carenilly  educated,  and 
vras  miserably  situated  amongst  these  German  boors,  where  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  most  heartless  state-marriage.  Some  idea  of  her.  sitnatiMi 
may  be  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  was  brought  into 
personal  contact  with,  and  hostility  to,  a  family  of  demireps  of  the  naMe 
of  Platen,. of  whom  the  author,  with  somewhat  of  nnoonsoious  huoiMir, 
tays,  **  The  woman  of  this  family  constituted  a  ttrampet^crwy,  thai  for 
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three  generations  mcnopolised  the  attentions  of  the  amoroos  heads  of  the 
bouse  ofBruDSwick-Luneburg." 

Aa  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Piincess,  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
present  volumes  either  to  confirra  oi  remove  the  mispicLon.  The  work  is 
the  product  of  one  greatly  prepossesBed,  not  to  say  prejudiced,  in  favoui 
of  the  unhappy  Princess.  And,  indeed,  it  ia  difficult  to  retain  an  im- 
partiality of  judgment  when  a  charmiug  and  refined  woman  ia  opposed 
to  a  bnitail  and  coarse  tyrant.  There  ia  certmnly  nothing  in  the  present 
work  amounting  to  auything  like  proof  against  the  unhappy  lady,  who 
appears  rather  to  have  been  the  -victim  of  petty  politics  and  numerous 
abandoned  rivals.  That,  neglected  and  outraged,  a  woman  of  warm 
feelings  and  considerable  intellectual  vivacity  ^ould  have  participated 
in  a  passion  with  a  man  ao  accomplished  and  distinguished  as  Count 
Konigsmai'k,  is  certainly  plausible,  and  countenanced  by  the  conduct  of 
almost  all  who  have  been  the  victims  of  such  infamoas  marriages.'  The 
only  fact  against  her  is,  that  the  Count  left  her  apartments  at  an  hoar 
unsanctioned  by  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  and  was  beset  by  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  murdered.  This  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  proof  of  guilt 
could  be  produced,  but  rather  that  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  her 
■was  taking  the  alleged  amour  at  its  highest  point  of  suspicion.  This 
slaughter  of  Konigsmark  is  only  one  of  the  many  dark  stains  of  blood 
that  have  so  fearfully  clung  to  the  line  of  the  house  of  the  white  horse: 
in  whose  annals  the  death  of  men  and  the  dishonour  of  women  seema  to 
be  accounted  as  little. 

The  accountof  her  death  is  diathetic  ;  after  an  iraprisomnent  of  thirty- 
two  years,  during  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  her  conduct  was 
exemplary,  especially  towards  her  neighbourhood,  which  she  greatly 
improved  and  benefited.  During  this  period,  her  husband  had  ascended 
the  powerful  throne  of  England,  and  her  daughter  married  the  sovereign 
of  PruBsia.  The  pulses  of  her  anabition  must  liave  many  times  bounded 
strongly  at  the  thoughts  of  the  high  station  she  had  a  claim  to,  and  her 
deprivations  must  have  caused  her  many  pangs.  Her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  brought  up  away  from  her,  had  but  little  affection,  and 
nnited  to  a  "frantic  brute,"  could  do  but  little  for  her.  Her  agent,  also. 
Count  de  Bar,  proved  a  traitor. 

Previously  to  this  disappointment,  the  unhappy  prisoner  (aaya  the  author) 
had  contrived  in  preserve  her  good  Icxiks,  ood  Reenied  to  enjoy  cieelieDt 
health.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  still  tall  and  ratlier  portly  in 
her  appearance.  She  conUnued  to  drive  about  the  neighbourhood,  attended 
as  usual  by  a  legion  of  guards  aud  spies  ;  and  was  as  busy  as  ever  in  supsF- 
iutending  her  household,  though  the  came  delails  had  been  her  daily  task  top 
nearly  tliirty-two  years  ;  and  took  the  same  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  village  children,  though  a  seconil  generation  had  taken  the  place  of  thoea 
■who  first  obtained  hor  notice  ;  and  continued  to  write,  though  lier  cons' 

Snndents  had  been  so  thinnod  by  death,  tliey  were  reduced  atmoat  entirely  to 
e  person  entrusted  with  her  negotiations  with  her  daughter. 
A  sense  of  despair  seems  at  length  to  have  cruabed  her  liigh  >p!iUi    i 
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took  to  her  bed  in  the  autumn  of  1726.  A  strong  fever,  with  great  mental 
excitement,. was  her  malady.  Her  attendants  thought  she  was  delirious,  for 
she  spoke  wildly  of  her  wrongs,  and  made  use  of  strange  expressions  respect- 
ing her  husband.  The  spies  were  horror-struck  at  the  awful  earnestness 
Trith  which  the  dying  victim  of  domestic  tyranny  denounced  their  employer ; 
and  the  authorities  at  Ahlden  strove  to  prevent  any  news  of  these  terrible 
scenes  and  Tevelations  getting  abroad.  The  patient  grew  worse,  and  on  the 
1 3th  of  November  the  once  lovely  ani  innocent  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
Zelle  lay  a  corpse  in  the  prison  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  immured. 
Thirty-two  years — a  life  to  many — the  unhappy  creature  had  thus  dragged 
outy  robbed  of  her  children,  her  Hberty,  and  her  rights  I 

The  work  has  evidently  been  got  together  from  various  documents^ 
and  is  spun  out  by  the  introduction  of  papers  and  letters  to  an  unneces- 
sary length.  It  is  scarcely  the  product  of  a  literary  personage,  for  it  is 
exceedingly  loose  and  verbose  in  its  construction.  It  will  not  make 
much  way;  either  by  its  power  of  writing  or  from  its  authority :  for, 
although  stress  is  laid  upon  the  genuineness  and  originality  oi  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  drawn,  nothing  is  said  of  the. mode  in  which 
they  were  obtained.  This,  however,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  for 
the  subject  is  more  one  of  curiosity  than  involving  any  important  result. 
It  cannot  be  considered  as  any  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature, 
though  it  will  interest  those  who  like  "  the  romance  of  real  life,"  or 
feel  an  intense  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all 
those  who  have  "  handles  to  their  names." 

If  nothing  else  were  gained  by  its  perusal,  a  hearty  hatred  of  the 
Monarchy  of  the  day  might  be  gained,  for  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
horribly  "  monarched,"  in  the  last  century.  With  George  the  First, 
who  was  accused  by  his  son  of  destroying  two  wills  made ;  and 
who  himself  quietly  took  possession  of  his  father's  and  J)ocketed  all  the 
legacies  ;  and  who  also  sought  to  debauch  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  worth — one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  Miss  Bellenden — ^by  bribing 
her  with  a  few  guineas.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  played  such 
pranks  "  as  make  the  angels  weep  :"  nearly  starving  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  "  spitting  in  the  dishes  to  prevent  their  eating."  The  King  of 
Poland,  previously  Elector  of  Saxony,  left  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
children  by  innumerable  mistresses,  and  expended  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions  sterling  in  absurd  entertainments.  Whilst  Denmark  wa» 
kinged  by  Christian  the  Seventh,  a  young  man  of  weak  mind,  debauched 
habits,  and  unprepossessing  appearance,  who  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  a  little  coterie  of  female  relatives.  As  these  northern  poten- 
tates can  be  well  matched  by  the  debauched  Louis  the  XVth  and  other 
Southern  monarchs,  who  can  wonder  there  was  a  fearful  uprising  of 
common  human  nature  against  such  domination,  and  that  a  revolutionary 
savage  should  ask  for  the  heads  of  300,000  aristocrats,  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  possibilities  of  such  outrageous  misgovemment  of  millions  ? 


Mbmoirs  of  thb  Lady  Hbstkh  Sf  imhopk,  ius  related  by  herself,  in  eoover- 
BotiiuiB  uith  ber  (ibiTBi^aii ;  i-oatprkini;  hf  r  o)unii>iifl,  sad  uierdows  of  tbe 
onM  rciunrkable  [k'Jtsoiis  of  her  tiniu.  S  voK  puat  tiioj  with  illuetmlioas. 
H.  Colburn. 

Tmuie  things  conjuin  to  give  greni  interest  to  these  volumes.  Tha 
vfrvealmoatH  of  the  iimer  lite  and  liwtimeiitti  of  a  vast  number  of  the' 
higheBtacd  most  influential  peiHoosia  England;  a  pourUayal  uf  Asi&lic 
nuatuers  and  feeUnga,  seldom  to  be  obl^ned,  and  the  develapmeitt  of 
the  personal  character  of  Laiy  Hester  Statihope.  Matters  the  most 
contrary  itre  tlius  'associated,  in  a  mode  to  give  ft  perfect  freehne^  to  the 
details.  We  are  at  one  momeot  in  the  luatted  oriental  cbaiaber  at 
Djoon,  on  the  top  of  Mouot  LebsDOU,  enjojing  the  hncJiUs  eUiil  )UUillU| 
coCTee,  ijherh«t,  or  a  fiujaa  of  oracge-flowec  water  with  the  orieaUuMd 
lady,  and  the  next  are  transported  to  Cavltcm  Palace  to  sea  George  the 
Fourtti  liateniiig  to  a  tvoniau  singing  ''  Hie  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  imd 
the  fiddle,"  and  cry  "  Bravo !  rharining."  And  we  camjot  refrainhere 
from  contrasting  t\ro  portraits  of  this  westem,Sultani 

"  The  rtince  (says  Liuly  Stnnhopc)  Itnd  not  one  good  qtnlity.  How  maaj 
feU.vicUnM  to  him  I  Not  no  niiidi  thoHe  who  were  moM  intimate  with  him 
-^£ar  they  switllowed  the  pMBitn  and  tuvi^  the  antidolc— they  know  him  wall: 
but  these  wcve  the  greoitest  BuifereTa  »bo  imitated  kia  viees,  wJia  were 
poisoned  by  llie  centagiou  without  knowing  whit  a  deteaUble  p«feoa  fas  via&" 

"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  which  is 
appended  as  a  contrast  in  a  note. 

"  A  Boverdgn  whose  gentle  and  generoos  disposition,  and  BiBgulnr  mannera, 
and  captivatiiig  ceB^ersMion,  reiidered  hiiii  as  much  the  dm'liiig  of  pnvate 
etKiety,  as  bis  heart  felt  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  ;  sod 
the  voiUtODt  and  stendy  ruurse  of  kvise  meaeurea  by  wbiuli  he  raised  his 
reign  lo  such  a  state  of  tiiumphal  prospeiitj  made  hira  jusily  delighted  in  by" 
his  Hubjocla." 

We  think  there  are  more  marka  of  sinceiity  in  the  lady's  than  in  the 
DOTelist's  anecdotes  and  characters  of  the  high  in  worldly  rank.  lady 
Hester  seanw  to  have  been  a  spoilt  child  all  her  life ;  but  her  natarally 
generous  and  itnpalaive  -diapositbn  prevented  her  from  ijecoming  utterly 
selfish  ;  and  she  scorned,  with  a  wonma's-scoim,  baseness  in  all  its  forms. 
She  was  not  sufficiently  intalleciuai  to  emancipate  heraelf  from  the  gross 
prejudices  of  her  position  anil  early  aasociatea  ;  and  thus  there  is  an  odd 
and  nnpleaitaat  clashing  of  ahsnrdity  and  sense,  and  kindneia  and 
tyranny.  She  remjnda  one  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron  in  her  satirical 
carpinge  at  conventitwal  society,  and  the  poor  tame  inanities  it  breeds 
and  fosters.  If,  however,  shti  wajited  his  lordship's  talent,  she  had 
truer  notions  of  high  feeling.  There  is  the  same  Etngular  admiration  of 
Eastern  manners,  blended  with  a  vecbal  diBparagement  of  aristocracy; 
"■"  -ime  linnlienng  afler  pttty  dominion  ;    the  same  fearless  hardiho"' 
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in  pursuit  of  it.  Misdirected  as  the  lady's  mind  was,  and  egotistical 
aud  even  weak  as  muck  of  the  work  ii^,  the  reader  cannot  but  sympathiseL- 
witk  her,  and  almost  say,  ^^  what  a  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthrown,"  or^ 
at  all  eventjs,  frittered  away  by  the  frivolity  of  the  class  she  belonged  to. 
A  female  of  the  aristocracy  has  even  le^  chance  than  a  man,  to  escape 
from  the  triple  wall  of  prejudice,  pride,  and  falsehood,  that  encloses 
them  from  the  re&t  of  mankind.  Lad^  Hester  Stanhope  made  many, 
€fforta,  but  early  notionsi  are  perhaps  indelible.  Had  she  been  th«) 
daughter  of  a  sensible  lawyer  or  physician,  her  talents  would  have  been 
much  more  developed  ;  as  it  is,  ^e  is  more  indebted  to  her  eccentricities 
than  her  abilities  for  the  notoriety  she  has  gained. 

The  work  itself  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  as  all  anecdotical  workst 
must  be ;  and  it  contains  much  that  is  highly  suggestive ;  much  that 
must  call  foilh  reflection  on  the  strange  anomalies  of  human  society, 
whether  of  the  East  or  the  West.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  froia 
this  book,  whether  the  debasing  superstitions  of  the  East  are  more  to 
be  deplored  than  the  meanness  and  civilised  inanity  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  West.  But  one  must  not  consider  these  kind  of  books  after  thisi 
fashion ;  but  still  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  is  much  in  it  that 
can  be  turned  to  good  account,  by  those  who  read  for  profit,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  read  only  for  pleasure. 

Amongst  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  revolting  characters  produced 
by  the  semi-barbarism  of  Eastern  manners  and  laws,  may  be  produced 
the  following  account  of  one  of  the  wild  bea^t9>  who  hold  absolute 
power  over  their  fellow-=creatures ; — 

"  ^  Mustafa  Pasha  was,  indeed,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  Doctor ;  he  made  a 
noise  like  the  growl  ci  a  tiger,  and  his  people  knew  that  blood  must  flow. 
It  was  his  custom,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  to  send  for  some  poor  wretch 
from  prison,  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  would  then  grow  cabu, 
smoke  his  pipe,  and  seem  for  a  time  quieted.  But  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and 
a  clever  pa^ha*" 

There  are  but  few  descriptions  of  Eastern  scenery,  and  the  work  par- 
takes too  much  of  a  "hodge-podge."  The  continued  egotism  of  the 
principal  personage  becomes  also  tedious  ;  who,  with  every  allowance  for 
a  perverting  education  and  false  position,  can  never  be  regarded  as  an 
estimable  person. 


Lectures,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Working  Classes.     By  W.  J.  Fox. 
Published  from  the  Reporter's  Notes.    Vol.  I.,  fop.  8vo.     Chas.  Fox. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  cheering  volume  to  contemplate.  It  is  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  mankind 
to  find  such  lectures  delivered  to  the  people,  and  still  more  pleasing  to 
find  the  people  appreciating  them.  It  bespeaks  a  real  advance  in  the 
guiding  and  the  guided.  How  different  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
oratory  of  the  past  generation.    Here  are  elegant  and  sterling  disserta- 
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of  alt,  Uncqunl  figlit !  The  deTil  is  a  coward  in  the  end  :  and 
BO,  after  a  sliow  of  scornful  oppoaition,  the  poor  cnwod  fiend  gave 
up  the  oonlest,  and  Robert  Willis  went  no  innn  knew  where.  A 
sad  blow  was  this  to  Justieo  Wattles.  That  he  should  have  apent 
so  much  money  on  so  hopeless  n  erenture  !  That  he  should  have 
gone  to  the  heavj  espenee  of  Mr.  Uontecute  Crawley  !  That  at 
60  vast  a  price  he  should  have  saved  hia  kinsman  fi'om  the  gibbet,- — 
when  the  dosperate  fool  had  hnng  hiaisclf  in  the  opinion  of  all 
men  !  It  would  hare  been  better,  far  eheaper,  to  let  truth  take 
its  course, — but  then  there  was  the  roBpectability  of  the  family  ! 
After  all,  it  was  some  poor  consolation  to  the  puzzled  Justice,  that 
however  a  Willis  might  have  deserved  the  gallowa,  he  had  escaped 
it :  opinion  was  a  bard  thing  ;  but  at  llie  bardest  it  was  not 
tightened  hemp.  Nobody  could  saif  that  a  Willis  was  ever  hanged. 
Truth,  after  all,  had  nut  been  saL'riiiccd  for  nothing  ;  and  that  was 
some  comfort  at  the  least. 

In  due  course,  the  Kent  waggon  brought  St.  Giles  to  London. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer  morning  when 
St.  Qtlei;,  with  rapturous  eyes  looked  upon  the  Borough.  Tea,  he 
had  returned  tohishai'd-^mirsingmollier,  London.  Shehaditau^t 
him  to  pick  Mid  steal,  and  lie,  and  yet  a  child,  to  anticipate  tlie 
iniquities  of  men  ;  and  then — forfi^,  guilty  mother  ! — *he  had 
scourged  her  Joungliag  for  his  naughtiness ;  helioving  by  the 
severity  of  her  chostdsementbest  to  show  her  seem  of  vice,  her  ' 
love  of  goodness.  And  St.  Giles,  as  the  -niiggan  crawled  along, 
lay  full-length  upon  the  straw,  and  mused  upon  the  fi-equent 
hannta  of  his  early  days.  Sweet  and  balmy  sweet  such  thoughts  ! 
H«(reshing  to  the  soul,  jaded  and  fr<!tful  from  the  fight  of  men,  to 
slake  its  thirst  for  peace  and  beauty,  atrtJie  fountain  of  memory, 
when  childhood  soemed  to  luwe  played  with  angels.  What  a 
luxury  of  the  heart,  to  east  off  the  p'es«it  like  a  foul,  bf^rimeJ 
garment,  and  let  the  soul  walk  awhile  in  the  naked  innocence  of 
the  past !  Here  is  the  scene  of  a  happy  childhood.  It  is  full  of 
gracious  shapes — a  resuirection  of  the  gentle,  beautiful,  Wc  have 
kin  in  that  field,  aai  thought  the  lark — a  tretnhhiig,  fluttering 
speek  of  song  above  us — must  be  very  near  to  God.  That  field 
is  filled  with  sweetest  memories,  as  with  flowei's.  And  there 
is  an  old — old  tree.  How  often  have  we  climbediit,  and,  throned 
amid  its  boughs,  have  read  a  womlrous  bcok.;  a  something 
boating  like  a  drum  at  our  heart ;  a  soinetliing  that  confusing  i; 
"tn  sense  of  dorv,  has  filled  our  soul  v  '  ' 
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music,  as  with  the  sounds  of  a  far-coming  triumph  !  Such  may 
be  the  memories  of  a  happy  youth.  And  what,  as  St.  Giles,  with 
his  face  leaning  on  his  propped^  hands,  gazed  from  the  waggon, 
what,  seeing  the  scenes  of  his  childhood — what  saw  he  ?  Many 
things  big  with  many  thoughts. 

Yes  ;  how  well  he  knew  that  court !  Six-and-thirty  hours* 
hunger  had  raged  in  his  vitals,  and  with  a  desperate  plunge,  he  had 
dived  into  a  pocket.  It  was  empty.  But  the  woidd-be  thief  was 
felt,  and  hotly  pursued.  He  turned  up  that  court.  He  was  very 
young,  then ;  and,  like  a  fool,  knew  not  the  ins-and-outs  of  the 
Borough.  He  ran  up  the  court ;  there  was  no  outlet ;  and  the 
joung  thief  was  caught  like  a  stoat  in  a  trap.  And  now  St.  Giles 
fiees  the  joy  of  his  pursuer  ;  and  almost  feels  the  blow  the  good, 
indignant  man,  dealt  as  with  a  flail  upon  the  half-naked  child. 
Ay,  and  it  was  at  that  post,  that  his  foot  slipt  when  he  was  chased 
by  the  beadle  for  stealing  two  potatoes  from  a  dealer's  sack. — Yes  ; 
and  opposite  that  very  house,  the  beadle  laid  about  him  with  his 
cane  ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  big,  raw-boned,  painted  woman, 
tore  him  from  the  beadle's  grasp  ;  and  giving  him  a  penny,  told 
him  with  an  oath  to  run  for  rerj  life.  Such  were  the  memories 
— ^yes,  every  turning  had  such — that  thronged  upon  St.  Giles, 
^zing  in  thought  upon  his  childhood  days,  from  the  Kent  waggon. 

And  then  happier  thoughts  possessed  our  hero.  He  looked 
«gain  and  again  at  the  card  given  him  by  St.  James  ;  and  that 
l)it  of  paper  with  its  few  words  was  a  talisman  to  his  soul ;  a 
written  spell  that  threw  a  beauty  and  a  brightness  about  the  mean- 
est things  of  London.  Human  life  moved  about  him  full  of  hope 
and  dignity.  He  had — or  would  have — an  interest  in  the  great 
game — how  great  and  how  small ! — of  men.  He  would  no  longer 
be  a  man-wolf ;  a  wretched  thing  to  hunt  and  be  hunted.  He 
would  know  the  daily  sweets  of  honest  bread,  and  sleep  the  sleep 
cf  peace.  What  a  promotion  in  the  scale  of  life  !  What  unhoped 
felicity,  to  be  permitted  to  be  honest,  gentle !  What  a  saving 
mercy,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  upright  with  those  he  might  begin  to 
look  upon  as  fellow-creatures  !  And  as  St.  Giles  thought  of  this, 
gratitude  melted  his  very  being,  and  he  could  have  fallen  upon  his 
knees  on  London  stones,  in  thankfrdness  and  penitence.  Solitude 
to  him  had  been  a  softening  teacher.  Meditation  had  come  upon 
him  in  the  far  wilds  ;  and  the  isolated,  badged,  and  toiling  felon 
for  the  first  time  thought  of  the  mystery  of  himself ;  for  the  first 
time  dared  to  look  in  upon  his' heart — a  look  tlutt  ^oma^Xva  ^^sb 
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for  boltl  men  sametimcK  core  not  to  take — and  he  resolved  to  6glit 
ogninat  what  eecmcd  his  fate,  lie  would  get  back  to  the  world. 
Despite  of  tho  Ecntence  that  hade  him  not  to  hope,  he  would  hope. 
Though  doomed  to  bo  a  life-long  human  instriimeDt,  a  drudging 
carcfiso,  he  would  win  back  hia  manhood — he  would  return  to  life 
a  Belf-re»pecting  being.  And  this  will  beat,  constant  as  a  pulse, 
within  him.  And  these  feelings,  though  the  untutored  man  could 
give  them  no  harmonious  utterance,  etill  sustained  and  soothed  him  ; 
and  now,  in  London  stroetB,  mado  most  hopeful  music  to  his  soul. 
And  St.  Giles  passed  through  old  familiar  places,  and  would  not 
ponder  on  the  miserable  memories  that  thronged  them.  No  ;  witli 
a  stnng  will,  he  laid  the  rising  ghosts  of  his  boyish  days,  and 
went  with  growing  stoutness  on.  He  was  bound  for  St.  James's- 
square,  and  the  way  before  him  was  a  path  of  pleasure.  How 
changed  was  London-bridge  !  To  his  boyhood  it  had  been  a  mass 
of  smoked,  grimed  stone  :  and  now  it  seemed  a,  shape  of  grace  and 
beauty.  lie  looked,  too,  at  the  thousand  ships  that,  wherever  the 
sea  rolled,  with  mute  gigantic  power  told  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  enterprise  of  England.  Ho  looted,  and  would  not  think  of  the 
convict  craft,  laden  with  crimes,  and  wrong,  and  blasphemy,  that  had 
home  him  to  his  doom.  He  passed  along,  through  Lombard -street 
to  the  Bank  ;  and  he  paused  and  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  time 
when  the  place  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  awM  splendour ;  a 
visible  heaven,  and  they  he  thought  who  went  for  moneys  there, 
"  angels  ascending  and  descending  ;  "  and  above  all,  what  a  glory 
it  would  be  to  him- — a  fame  surpassing  all  bm-glarioua  renown — 
to  rob  that  Bank  of  England.  And  then  he  saw  the  Mansioa- 
liouae ;  and  thought  of  the  severe  and  solemn  Alderman  who 
had  sentenced  him  to  Bridewell.  And  then  St.  Giles  passed 
along  Cheapside,  and  stood  before  St.  Paul's  church  ;  and  then  for 
the  first  timefeltsomewhat  of  its  tremendous  beauty.  It  had  been 
to  him  a  mere  mountain  of  stone,  witji  a  clock  upon  it :  and  now, 
hefelt  himself  subdued,  refined,  as  the  Cathedral,  like  some  strange 
harmony,  sank  into  his  soul.  He  thought,  too,  of  Christand  thefisher- 
meii  and  tentmakers  Christ  had  glorified — for  he  had  learned  to 
road  of  them  when  a  felon  in  the  wilderness, — and  hia  heart 
glowed  with  Christian  fervour  at  Christ's  temple, — that  visible 
glory  made  and  dedicated  to  tho  purposes  of  the  Great  Teacher — 
most  mighty  in  his  gentleness,  most  trinmphant  by  his  endurance, 
most  adorable  by  the  charity  that  he  taught  to  men,  as  the  im* 
imHlal  link  to  hold  ihem  still  to  God !     Could  expression  liaT», 
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breathed  upon  the  thoughts  of  St.  Giles,  thus  he  might  have 
deliyered  hunself.  He  spoke  not :  but  stood  gazing  at  the  church, 
and  thinking  what  a  blessing  it  was  upon  a  land,  wherein  temples 
for  such  purposes  abounded  ;  where  solemn  men  set  themselves 
apart  from  the  sordid  ways  of  life,  keeping  their  minds  calm  and 
ondefiled  from  the  chink  and  touch  of  money-bags,  to  heed  of 
nothing  but  the  fainting,  bleeding,  erring  hearts  of  those  who  had 
dwelt  upon  the  earth  as  though  the  earth  had  never  a  grave.  Yes  ; 
it  was  a  blessing  to  breathe  in  such  a  land.  It  was  a  destiny 
demanding  a  daily  prayer  of  thankfulness,  to  know  that  Christian 
charity  was  preached  from  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  pulpits  ;  to 
feel  that  the  spirits  of  the  apostles,  their  earnest,  truthful  spirits, 
(ere  solemnised  by  inspiration)  still  animated  bishops,  deans,  and 
rectors  ;  and  even  cast  a  glory  on  the  worn  coats  of  how  many 
thousand  curates !  St.  Giles,  the  returned  transport — the  igno- 
rant and  sinning  man  ;  St.  Giles,  whose  innocence  of  childhood 
had  been  offered  to  the  Moloch  selfishness  of  society, — even 
St.  Giles  felt  all  this ;  and  with  swelling  heart  and  the  tears  in  his 
throat,  passed  down  Ludgate-Hill,  with  a  fervent  devotion,  thanking 
his  God  who  had  brought  him  from  the  land  of  cannibals  to  the 
land  of  Christians. 

And  now  is  St.  Giles  aroused  by  a  stream  of  people  passing 
upward  and  downward,  and  as  though  led  by  one  purpose  turning 
into  the  Old  Bailey.  **  What's  this  crowd  about  ?"  he  asked  of 
one,  and  ere  he  was  answered,  he  saw  far  down  at  Newgate  door 
a  scaffold  and  a  beam  ;  and  a  mass  of  human  creatures,  crowded 
like  bees,  gazing  upon  them. — "What's  this?**  again  asked 
St.  Giles,  and  he  felt  the  sickness  of  death  upon  him. 

"What's  this?"  answered  a  fellow  with  a  sneering  leer, — 
"T^y,  where  do  you  come  from  to  ask  that  ?  Why  it's  king  George's 
new  drop,  and  this  is  the  first  day  he  's  going  to  try  it.  No  more 
hanging  at  Tyburn  now  ;  no  more  drinks  of  ale  at  the  Pound.  It's 
all  now  to  be  the  matter  of  a  minute,  they  say.  But  it  will  never 
answer — it  never  does  ;  any  of  these  new-fangled  things.  Nothing 
like  the  old  horse  and  cart,  take  my  word  for  it.  Besides,  all 
London  could  see  something  of  the  show  when  they  went  to 
Tyburn,  while  next  to  nobody  can  be  accommodated  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  But  it  serves  me  right.  If  I  hadn't  got  so  precious 
drunk  last  night,  I  'd  been  up  in  time  to  have  got  a  place  near  the 
gallows.     Silence!     There  goes  eight  o'clock." 

And  as  the  hour  was  struck  by  thebeUa  oi  C\snft\*\K!iODL\«^^ 
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of  cliurclies  built  in  Christ's  name,  who  conquered  veugenuec  hy 
charity — men  were  led  forth  to  lie  strangled  by  men,  their  laat 
moments  soothed  and  made  hopeful  by  Clirist's  clergyman.  Indeed 
it  is  loag  and  hard  teaching,  to  make  nations  truly  read  the  Testa- 
ment they  boost  of. 

There  was  a  sudden  husU  among  tlio  crowd;  and  St.  Giles 
felt  himself  roott'd  nhere  he  stood  ;  with  gaping  month,  and  eyea 
glaring  towards  Newgate.  The  crimlnala,  trussed  for  the  grave, 
<8ajne  out.  "  One — two— three— fonr — five — six- — seven" — cried 
St.  Giles  in  a  rising  scream,  numbering  the  wrotchcs  as  each 
passed  to  his  place — "eight— nine — ten — Good  God!  Low  many  ?" 
— and  terror-striukea,  he  could  connt  no  further. 

And  then  the  last  night's  bacchanal  neit  St,  Giles,  took  np  the 
reckoning,  counting  as  ho  would  have  counted  so  many  logs  of 
wood,  so  many  sacks  of  coals. — "Eight — nine — ton — eleven — 
twelve — thirteen — fourteen — fifteen.  That's  all ;  yes,  it  was  to 
be  fifteen  :   that  little  chap's  the  last.     Fifteen." 

Reader,  pause  a  moment.  Drop  not  the  book  with  sudden  in- 
dignation at  the  writer  who,  to  make  the  ingredients  of  his  story 
*'  thick  and  slab,"  invents  this  horror.  No  ;  he  but  copies  from 
the  chronicles  of  llie  Old  Bailey.  Turn  to  them,  inereduJou* 
reader,  aad  you  will  find  that  on  the  balmy  morning  of  the  twenty- 
tliirdof  June,  in  the  Year  of  our  Offended  Lord,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  fifteen  human  beings  were  hanged  in 
front  of  Newgate  ;  death-offerings  to  the  laws  and  virtues  of  merry 
England.  It  was  the  first  day,  too,  of  the  new  drop  ;  and  the 
novel  engine  must  be  greeted  with  a  gallant  number.  Fame  has 
her  laurels  :  why  should  not  Justice  hove  her  ropes?  There  was, 
too,  a  pleasantry — the  devil,  if  he  joke  at  all,  must  joke  after  some 
such  fashion — -in  trying  the  substance  and  capacity  of  a  new 
gallows,  by  so  much  wdght  of  human  flesh  convulsed  in  the  dtitttli- 
Btruggle.  And  so— great  was  the  legislative  wit ! — thei'e  were 
fifteen  to  be  strangled.  A  great  erample  this  to  an  erring,  law- 
breaking  world  of — the  strength  of  timber ! 

The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  had  met,  with  good  ting  Georg& 
the  Third  at  their  head,  to  correct  tho  vices  of  the  land.  There 
was  death  for  the  burglar — death  for  tiie  footpad — death  for  the 
aieep-stealer — death,  death,  death  for  a  hundred  different  sinners. 
The  hangman  was  the  one  social  phy^cian,  and  was  thought 
to  cure  all  peccant  iila.  Horrible,  ghastly  quack  !  And  yet 
"kiog's  majesty  believed  iu  tlie  hideous  mountebank,  and 
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week,  bj-  the  ftdrice  of  his  Lords,  of  the  Council — the  wise  men 
of  St.  James's^  the  Magii  of  the  kingdom,  the  starred  and  gartered 
philosophers  and  philanthropists — every  week  did  sacred  royalty 
call  in  Jack  Ketch  to  cure  his  soul-sick  children  !  Yea  ;  it  was 
with  the  hangman's  fingers,  that  the  father  of  his  people  touched 
the.  People's  EviL  And  if  in  sooth  the  malady  was  not  allayed, 
it  was  for  no  lack  of  paternal  tending,  since  we  find  in  the  Old 
Bailey  Register — that  thing  of  blood,  and  bigotry,  and  ignorance, 
— ^that,  in  one  little  year,  in  almost  the  first  twelvemonth  of  the  new» 
drop,  the  hangman  was  sent  to  ninety-six  wretches,  who  were 
publidy  cured  of  their  ills  in  the  front  of  Newgate  !  And.  the 
King  in  Council  thought  there  was  no  such  remedy  for  crime  as 
the  griYo  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  counsel  of  his  privy  sages,  failed 
not  to  prescribe  death-warrants.  To  reform  man  was  a  tedious  and 
unc^iiin  labour  :  now  hanging  was  the  sure  work  of  a. minute. 

Oh,  ihat  the  ghosts  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Bailey — and, 
though  our  profession  of  faith  may  make  some  moral  anti- 
quariam  stare,  it  is  our  invincible  belief  that  the  Newgate 
Calenda*  has  its  black  array  of  martyrs ;  victims  to  ignorance,- 
perverseiess,  prejudice  ;  creatures  doomed  by  the  bigotiy  of  the 
Council  ;able  ;  by  the  old  haunting  love  of  blood  as  the  best  cure, 
for  the  Yorst  ills  ; — Oh,  that  the  faces  of  all  of  these  could  look 
from  Ne^vgate  walls  I  that  but  for  a  moment  the  men  who  stickle 
for  the  laws  of  death,  as  for  some  sweet  household  privilege, 
might  behold  the  grim  mistake  ;  the  a^vful  sacrilegious  blunder  of 
the  pist ;  and  seeing,  make  amendment  for  the  future. 

A  few  minutes,  and  fifteen  human  creatures,  sanctified  with 
immcrtal  souls,  were  carcases.  The  wisdom  of  the  king  and 
lords  in  council  was  made  manifest  to  the  world  by  fifteen  scare- 
crow? to  guilt,  pendent  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  A  few  minutes, 
and  he  heart  of  London,  ay  of  the  Old  Bailey,  beat  equably  as 
befor.  The  criminals  wore  hanged,  cut  down,  and  the  mob 
sepanted  only  to  meet — if  it  should  again  please  the  wisdom  of 
the  kng  in  council — for  a  like  show  on  the  next  Monday  ;  Saint 
MonQ>y  being,  in  the  good  old  hempen  times,  the  hangman's 
speciJ  saint's-day. 

Tie  sufferers  were  scarcely  dead,  when  St.  Giles  staggered  like 
a  drinken  man  from  the  crowd.  He  made  his  way  down  Ludgate- 
hill,  ,nd  sick  and  reeling,  proceeded  up  Fleet-street.  He  saw, 
he  fet,  that  people  stared  at  him  ;  and  the  thought. that  he  was  an 
CBcajed  felon — that  if  detected  he  would  as  surely  rcheorse  the 
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bloody  scene,  as  surely  a,a  tbose  {fteen  coraea  scarce  done  strag- 
gling— seemed  to  wither  him.  He  atumbled  against  a  post ;  then, 
for  a  moment  gathering  energy  for  the  effort,  he  turned  up  Slioe- 
lane,  and  entered  a  public-house.  "  A  mug  of  wat«r,  niaater  ;" 
he  asked  of  the  laudlord. 

"It's  a,  liquor  we  don't  sell,"  said  the  host,  "  and  I  can't  afford 
to  gire  it  away.     Water  !  I  should  think  a  dram  of  brandy  would 
be  better  for  your  complaint.      Why,  you  look  like  a  bli 
Got  no  catching  sickness,  I  hope  ?     If  ao,  be  so  good  as  to  jo 
another  house.     1  've  never  yet  had  a  doy'a  illness,  and  1  doii! 
intend  to  haro." 

"  Nothing  but  a  little  faint,  master.     I  passed,  just  now,  iy 
Old  Bailey,  and— and  it  'a  been  teo  much  fur  me.'' 

"  Well,  you  mufit  have  a,  coddled  sort  of  heai-t,  you  mtst. 
should  have  gone  mysdf,  only  I  couldn't  leovo  the  bar  ;  ftr  tl 
doa't  hang  fifteen  every  day,  and — why,  if  now  you  aint  Bi  wMtSij 
as  if  you  'd  run  from  the  gallows  yourself." 

"Water,  master — water,"  eried    St.   Giles, -^"  and  for 
.  brandy,  1  'U  take  that  aftenvards." 

"Bettor  take  it  first,"  said  the  landlord,  "but  that's 
business.     Well,  I  shouldn't  much  like  such  customers  m  ; 
he  added,  as  St.  Giles  hastily  quaffed  the  lymph.     "Cow, 
take  some  of  the  real  stuff ;  or,  with  thiit  cold  rubbish,  yoi  '11  g^i 
yourself  the  aygur  ;"  and  the  heat  pressed  the  brandy, 

"  In  u  minute  ;  1 11  just  sit  down  a  bit,"  said  St.  Gles,  andt 
taking  the  brandy,  he  entered  a  side-room.  It  was  empty.  Seat- 
ing himself,  with  the  untested  liquor  before  him,  he  again  sar  tho 
vision  that  had  appalled  and  rooted  him  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
could  swear  to  it ;  it  was  clear  to  his  eye  as  his  own  hand.  AH 
but  himself  had  beheld  fifteen  felons  on  the  drop,  but  ho. had 
seen  sixteen  ;  and  the  last,  the  aistecnth,  was  himself ;  yes,  ,f  in 
a  glass  he  had  ever  seen  himself.  True ;  it  was  but  a  vision-i-but 
a  vision  that  foreshadowed  a  horrid  truth.  He  had  escaped  Tom 
captivity  to  be  banged  for  the  crime.  All  the  bright  promiii 
the  morning  had  vanished,  and,  in  the  hitteruess  of  his  thuujhti 
he  already  aat  in  the  gloom  of  Newgate.  Thus  sunk  in  mipry, 
he  was  unconscious  of  tho  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who, 
moments,  startled  him  with  a  greeting. 

"  Been  to  the  Jug,  mate  !     A  erucl  fine  day  to  be  hanga]* 
isn't  it  ?"  naked  the  new-comer. 

St.  Giles  looked  at  the  speaker,  who  suddenly  recoiled  froiclilli 
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glance,  as  from  the  glare  of  some  wild  beast.  **  Why,  what 's  the 
matter  ?"  asked  the  man.  **  Do  you  think  you  'II  know  me  again, 
that  you  stare  in  that  way  ?     Perhaps,  you  do  know  me  ?** 

"  Not  at  all,  friend  ;  not  at  all ;  though  coming  suddenly,  you 
startled  me  a  little  at  first."  But  instantly,  St.  Giles  recognised 
his  old  mastei'  and  tempter  Tom  Blast.  Vice  had  cut  still  deeper 
lines  in  his  wicked  face  ;  time  had  crovmed  him  with  its  most 
horrid  crown,  grey  hairs  upon  a  guilty  head ;  time  sat  heavily 
upon  his  back,  yet  St.  Giles  knew  his  early  tutor ;  knew  the 
vHlain  who  had  snared  his  boyhood,  making  him  a  doomed  slave 
for  his  natural  life.  Fierce  thoughts  rose  in  the  heart  of  St.  Giles, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  traitor  who  had  sold  him  :  a  moment,  and 
he  could  have  dipped  his  hands  in  that  old  man's  blood  ;  another 
instant,  and  he  looked  upon  him  with  compassion,  with  deepest 
pity.     The  villain  saw  the  change,  and  took  new  confidence. 

**  It  *s  lucky  times  for  you,  mate,  if  you  can  tipple  brandy.  If 
I  Ve  had  nothing  but  five-farthing  beer  since  Tuesday,  may  I  be 
pisoned  !  " 

"You  may  have  this,  forme,"  said  St.  Giles,  and  he  gave 
Blast  the  brandy,  which  the  old  knave  greedily  swallowed. 

"Should  like  to  meet  with  one  o'your  sort  every  day,"  cried 
Blast,  smacking  his  lips.     "  Never  saw  your  like  afore." 

"  Indeed  ?"  asked  St.  Giles,  who,  from  the  tone  and  manner  of 
Blast,  felt  himself  secure  of  discovery.     **  Indeed  ?" 

**No,  never.  You  couldn't  tell  me  where  I  could  see  you  to- 
morrow?" asked  Blast. 

"Why,  where  may  you  be  found — ^where  do  you  live?"  ques- 
tioned St.  Giles,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I  live  at  Horsleydown  ;  but  I  so  like  the  look  o'  you, 
mate,  I  '11  meet  you  here,"  answered  Blast.  *'  I  'm  agreeable  to 
anything." 

"  Very  well,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  say  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  we  '11  have 
another  glass.  Stay,  you  can  have  another  now ;  here  's  sixpence 
for  the  treat.  I  must  go  ;  good  bye  ;"  and  St.  Giles  was  hurry- 
ing away,  when  Blast  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  whilst  our 
hero  shrunk  and  shook  at  his  touch,  swore  that  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  a  regular  king.  St.  Giles,  releasing  himself,  retreated 
quickly  from  the  house,  casting  frequent  looks  behind  that  he 
might  not  be  followed  by  his  former  friend,  whom,  it  was  his  hope, 
despite  of  the  engagement  of  the  morrow,  never  to  behold  again. 
Kevertheless,  St.  Giles  had  yearned  to  have  some  further  s^eeck 
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witJi  Blast.  Hall-a-dresen  timea  tlie  words  were  at  Ms  lips,  an3 
tben  the  fear  of  the  cliaaee  of  detection  kept  him  dumb.  And 
then  again  he  repented  that  lie  had  not  risked  the  peril,  thitt  he 
might  at  ooce  have  kuonu  the  futc  uf  his  mother.  Ug  had  hoant 
no  word  of  her.  Was  she  dead  ?  Remembering  what  was  her 
life,  he  nJmaat  hoped  so.  Yet  she  tioa  tlie  only  creature  uf.  his 
blood  ;  and,  if  still  living,  it  would  be  to  !iim  some  solace — some- 
thing to  link  him  anew  to  her — to  snatch  her  old  age  from,  the 
horrors  that  dofllcd  it.  With  these  thaiighta,  St.  Giles  took  hia 
way  up  the  Strand,  nnd  fueling  a  Btronge  pleasm'e  in  the  darii^, 
was  soon  in  Bow-atreet.  Ue  approa,ched  the  office ;  the  jndgr 
ment-seat  where  he  was  arraigned  for  hismaiden  theft.  There  at 
the  door,  playing  with  his  watch-chain — vritlt  almost  the  same  face^ 
the  same  cut  clothes,  tlie  same  flower  in  his  mouth,  of  fifteen  years 
before — stood  Jerry  Wliistle,  officer  and  prime  thief-taker.  A  sort 
of  hnman  blood-hound,  as  it  seamed  expressly  fashioned  by  madam 
nature,  to  watch  and  seize  on  evil-doers.  He  appeared  to  be  sent 
into  this  world  with  a  peculiar  noso  for  robbers  ;  scenting  them 
tlirough  all  their  doublings,  though  thoy  should  put  seas  between 
him  and  them.  And  Jerry  performed  his  functions  with  such 
eitrome  good-humour,  seized  upon  a  culprit  with  such  great  good- 
nature, that  it  appeared  impossible  that  death  Ehould  end  a  ceremony 
so  cordially  began,  Jerry  Whistle  would  take  a  man  to  Newgate 
as  to  a  tavern ;  a  plane  wherein  human  nature  might  with  the 
fatteat  and  the  strongest  enjoy  itself. 

As  St.  Giles  approached  Whistle,  ho  thought  that  worthy  ofiicer, 
learned  na  he  was  in  human  comitenMicea,  eyed  him  with  a  look 
of  i-emembranee  ;  whereupon,  with  a  wise  boldness,  St.  Giles 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  asked  the  way  to  Seven  Dials.  "  Straight 
ahead,  my  tulip,  and  ask  again,"  said  Jerry  ;  and  he  contioued  to 
Buok  his  pink  and  chink  his  watch-chain. 

In  a  few  mmutca,  St.  Giles  was  in  Short's  Gardens.  He  looked 
upwards  at  the  third  floor  ;  where  his  first  friend,  Mrs,  Aniseed, 
had  carried  him  to  her  geirtlo-hearted  loi-d,  Bright  Jem.  It  ma> 
plain  they  were  tenants  there  no  longer.  The  windows,  always 
bright,  were  crusted  with  dust ;  two  were  broken,  nnd  patched  witfa 
paper.  And  tliere  was  no  flowor-pot,  with  its  threc-pcnnyworfi 
of  nature  from  Covent-garden  ;  no  singiag-bird.  St.  Gilee,  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  passed  on.  It  was  plain  he  had  lost  a. part  tjC 
something  that,  in  hia  hours  of  eailc,  hod  made  England  so  fur  a. 
laud  of  promise  to  him.     He  turned  his  steps  towards  Sevoa  Dials. 
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He  would  look  at  the  shop  of  the  muffin-maker :  of  course  he 
coM  not  make  himself  known — at  least  not  just  now — to  thatc 
sweet*and-bitter  philanthropist,  Capstick :  hut  it  would  he  some- 
thing to  see  how  tin>e  had  dealt  with  him.  A  short  space,  and 
St.  Giles  approached  the  door  ;  the  very  threshold  he  had  crossed 
with  basket  and  hell.  Capstick  had  departed  ;  no  muffin  graced 
the  window.  The  shop  was  tenanted  by  a  small  undertaker  ;  a 
tradesman  who  had  to  higgle  with  the  poor  for  hi&  price  of  laying 
thatt  eye-sore,  poverty,  in  the  arms  of  the  maternal  earth  who^ 
least:  partial  of  all  mothers,  treats  her  offspring  all  alike.  "  Qsok 
he  hie  dead?**  thought  St.  Giles,  for  the  moment  unconscious!}^ 
associating  his  benefactor  with  the  emblems  of  mortality ;  as  though 
death  had  come  there,  and  edged  the  muffin-maker  out.  Ere  he 
could  think  another  thought,  St.  Giles  stood  in  the  shop.  The 
master,  whistling  a  jig  of  the  time,  was  at  his  work,  driving 
tin  taeks  into  a  baby's  coffin.  The  pawnbroker  would  have  an- 
other gown — a  blanket,  it  might  be— for  those  tin  tacks  ;  but 
that  was  nothing :  why  should  wealth  claim  all  the  pride  of  the 
world,  even  where  pride  is  said  to  leave  us — at  the  grave  ? 

**  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Capstick  's  alive  ?"  asked  St.  Giles 
of  the  whistling  workman. 

**  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,*'  answered  the  undertaker.  "  I  only 
know  I  Ve  not  yet  had  the  luck  of  burying  him." 

"I  mean  the  muffin-maker,  who  lived  here  before  you,"  said 
St.  Giles  ;  **  you  knew  him  ?" 

**  I've  heard  of  him,  but  never  seen  him — ^never  want.  He 
waft  a  tailor  as  was  ruined  last  here.  I  say," — cried  the  under- 
taker, with  an  intended  joke  in  his  eye — **  I  say,  you  don't  want 
anything  in  my  way  ?  " 

St.  Giles,  making  no  answer,  stept  into  tlie  street.  He  then 
paused.  Should  he  go  forward  ?  He  should  have  no  luck  that 
day,  and  he  would  seek  no  further.  And  while  he  so  determined, 
he  moved  towards  his  native  nook — the  fetid,  filthy  comer,  in 
which  he  first  smelt  what  was  called  the  air.  He  walked  towards 
Hog  Lane. 

Again  and  again  did  he  pass  it.  Again  and  again  did  he 
approach  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  gaze  upon  the  clock.  It  was 
only  ten  ;  too  early — ^he  was  sure  of  that — ^to  present  himself  in 
St.  James's- square.  Otherwise  he  would  first  go  there,  and  return 
to  the  Lane  under  cover  of  the  night.  He  then  crossed  the  way, 
and  looked  up  the  Lane.     He  saw  not  a  face  he  knew.     AU  he 
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had  left  were  dead  ;  and  new  tenants,  other  wretches,  figblJng 
sgaiDBt  trant,  and  gin,  and  typhus,  were  preparing  new  loam/or  the 
chnrch-yard.  No  :  he  would  not  seek  now.  He  would  come  in 
the  ovoning — it  would  he  the  best  time,  the  verj  best. 

With  this  feeliog,  St.  Giles  turned  away,  and  was  proceeding 
slowly  onward,  when  ho  paused  at  a  shop-window.  In  a  moment, 
he  felt  a  twitch  at  his  pocket,  and  turning,  ho  saw  a  child  of  some 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  carrying  away  a  silk  handkerchief  that 
Becky,  in  exchange  for  the  huswife,  had  forced  upon  him.  How 
Budden,  and  how  great  was  St.  Giles's  indignation  at  the  villain 
thief !  Never  had  St.  Giles  felt  so  strongly  virtuous  !  The  pigmy 
felon  flew  towards  Hog  Lane  ;  and  in  a  moment,  St.  Giles 
followed  him  and  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  house  wherwn 
the  thief  had  taken  shelter.  St.  Giles  was  about  to  enter,  when  he 
was  suddenly  stopt  by  a  man — that  man  was  Tom  Blast. 

"Well,  if  this  ieu't  luct!"  said  Blast  spreading  himself  in 
the  door-way,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  thief.  "Who'd  ha" 
■thought  we  should  ha'  met  bo  soon  ?" 

"All's  one  for  that,"  said  St.  Giles.  "I've  been  robbed, 
and  the  young  thief 's  hero,  and  you  know  it. " 

"  A  thief  here  !  Mind  what  you  're  about,  young  man  :  do 
mind  what  you  say,  afore  you  take  away  the  character  of  a  honest 
house.  We  've  nothiu'  here  but  our  good  name  to  live  upon,  oud 
80  do  mind  what  you're  about."  And  Blast  uttered  this  with 
such  moct  earnestness,  looked  so  knowingly  in  the  face  of  St.  Giles, 
that,  unconsciously,  he  shrank  from  the  speaker;  who  continued  : 
"la  it  tikolynow,  that  you  could  think  anybody  in  this  Lane  would 
pick  a  gentleman's  pocket  ?  Bless  your  heart !  we  're  all  so 
honest  here,  we  are,"  and  Blast  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  St.  Giles,  confused,  "  that  you 
lived  somewhere  away  at  Horsloydown." 

"  Lor  love  you !  folks  as  are  poor  like  us  have,  you  know,  a 
dozen  town-houses  ;  besides  country  ones  under  hedges  and  bay- 
stacks.  We  can  easily  move  about :  we  haven't  much  to  stop  UE. 
And  now,  to  business.      You  'vo  really  lost  your  handkercher?" 

"  'Tisn't  that  I  care  about  it,"  said  Giles,  "  only  you  ace  'twas 
given  me  by  somebody." 

"  Given  !  To  bo  sure.  Folks  do  give  away  things,  don't  they? 
All  the  world's  gone  mad,  I  think;  people  do  so  give  away." 
St.  Giles's  heart  fell  at  the  laughing,  malignant  look  with  which 
fliiist  gazed  upon  him.     It  was  plain  that  he  wus  once  again  in 
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the  liAnds  of  his  master  ;  again  in  the  power  of  the  devil  that  had 
first  sold  him.  "  Howsomever,"  continued  Blast,  "if  you've 
reoUy  been  robbed,  and  the  thief 's  in  this  house,  shall  I  go  and 
fetch  a  officer?  You  don't  think,  sir,  do  you  '* — and  Blast  grinned 
and  bowed  his  head — "  you  don't  think,  sir,  as  how  I  'd  pertect 
anybody  as  had  broke  the  laws  of  my  native  land  ?  Is  it  Hkely  ? 
.Only  say  the  word.     Shall  I  go  for  a  officer  ?" 

"  No  ;  never  mind — it  doesn't  matter.  Still,  I've  a  fancy  for 
that  handkercher,  and  will  give  more  than  its  worth  for  it." 

**  Well,  that's  like  a  nobleman,  that  is.  Here,  Jingo !  "•— 
cried  Blast,  stepping  a  pace  or  two  into  the  passage,  and  bawling 
his  lustiest — "  Jingo,  here's  the  gen'lman  as  has  lost  the  hand- 
kercher you  foimd  ;  bring  it  down,  my  beauty."  Obedient  to  the 
command,  a  half-naked  child — with  the  very  look  and  manner  of 
St.  Giles's  former  self — instantly  appeared,  with  the  stolen  goods 
in  his  band.  "  He's  sich  a  lucky  little  chap,  this  is," — said  Blast 
— **  nothin's  lost  hereabout,  that  he  doesn't  find  it.  Give  the  fogle 
to  the  gen'lman ;  and  who  knows  ?  perhaps,  he'll  give  you  a 
guinea  for  it."  The  boy  obeyed  the  order,  and  stood  with  open 
hand  for  the  reward.  St.  Giles  was  about  to  bestow  a  shiDing, 
when  Tom  Blast  sidled  towards*  him,  and  in  an  affected  tone  of  con- 
fidence, said — **  Couldn't  think  o'  letting  you  do  sich  a  thing." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles,  becoming  more  and  more 
terrified  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  the  ruffian.     **  Why  not?" 

**  'Tisn't  right ;  not  at  all  proper  ;  not  at  all  what  I  call  natral'* 
— ^and  here  Blast  whispered  in  St.  Giles's  ear — **  that  money 
should  pass  atween  brothers." 

«•  Brothers  !  "  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  Ha,  sir !  "  said  Blast,  taking  his  former  manner, — "  you  don't 
know  what  a  woman  that  Mrs.  St.  Giles  was  !  She  was  a  good 
soul,  wasn't  she?  You  must  know  that  her  little  boy  fell  in 
trouble  about  a  pony  ;  and  then  he  was  in  Newgate,  being  made 
all  right  for  Tyburn,  jist  as  this  little  feller  was  bom.  And  then 
they  took  and  transported  young  St.  Giles  ;  and  he  never  seed  hisi 
mother — ^never  know'd  nothin'  that  she'd  got  a  little  baby." 

**  And  she's  dead  !  "  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  And,  this  I  will  say,"  answered  Blast,  **  comfortably  buried*. 
She  was  a  good  soul — too  good  for  this  world.  You  didn't 
know  St.  Giles,  did  you  ?"  said  Blast  with  a  laugh. 

Why  do  you  ask  ?"  replied  the  trembling  transport. 
Because  if  you  did,  you  must  see  the  likeness.     Come  here, 
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Jingo,"  and  Bkjit  laid  one  hand  upon  the  urchin's  head,  arid  with 
the  other  pointed  out  liis  many  traits  of  reseinLlttnce.  "  There  'a 
the  same  eye  for  a.  fogle — the  same  nose — the  same  everything'. 
And  oh,  isn't  he  fond  o'  ponies,  neither !  just  like  his  poor  dear 
brother  as  is  far  away  in  Botany  Bay.  Don't  yoa  see  that  he's 
the  very  spit  on  him  ?"  cried  Blast. 

"  I  can't  say — how  should  I  know  ?"  answered  St.  Giles,  about 
to  hurry  off;  and  then  he  felt  a  strange  interest  in  thevittini, 
and  paused  and  asked — "  Who  takes  care  of  him,  now  lus  mother's 
gone  ?" 

"  He  hasn't  a  ftiend  in  the  world  but  me,"  aajd  Blast. 

"  God  help  him  !"  thought  St.  Giles. 

"  And  I — though  you'd  never  think  it" — continued  Blast,"  IlovB 
tiio  httle  varmint,  jist  as  much  as  if  I  woafaia  oim  father." 

I  The  other  day  welitupou  a  passago  m  Uegera  Encyolt^ 

I  GO  admirably  fitted  to  prevent  all  miBundorstanding  in  the  ■ 

I  of  optimism,  so  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concise,  that  we 

I  resolved  to  extract  and  translate  it.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Discontented  striving  vauishea,  when  we  acknowledge  that  the 
final  purpose  of  the  world  is  just  as  much  fiilfiUed,  as  it  is  per- 
petually fulfilling  itself.  This  is,  in  geioeral,  the  position  of  the 
man,  while  youth  thinks  that  the  world  consists  of  the  bad  only, 
and  that  something  totally  different  must  be  made  out  of  it. 
Keligious  consciousness  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  worid  as 
governed  by  a  Divine  Providence,  and  therefore  ne  answering  to 
that,  which  shouLi  be.  lloncver,  this  concord  between  the  '  is' 
and  tiie  '  should  be '  is  not  a  stiff,  proceselcss  concord ;  for  the 
good,  the  final  purpose  of  the  world  is  only,  while  it  perpetually 
produces,  and  indeed  the  diiTerence  between  the  spiritual  and 
natural  world  consists  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  only  constantly 
returns  back  upon  itself,  in  the  former  tbei'e  is  ceitainly — a 
progress."     Part  1.  s.  234. 

*  A  work  SA  ciUled,  because  it  crnitniiia  a  systJiia  for  amuigiag  the  whoTa 
'Mbere  of  science,  and  Dot  to  he  mistaluii  Tor  an  "  Encj'oloi'aiuiu"  in  ilu 
ary  Beiise  of  the  woni. 
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Many  are  disposed  to  look  upon  optimism  as  a  sens^ess  reftisal 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  eyil ;  to  suppose  that  the  optimist  i^ 
to  be  confuted  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  indiyidual  pains  and  suffer- 
ings. It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Voltaire  attacked  optimism  in  hia 
famous  "  Candide" — ^a  work  admirable  for  its  wit,  humour,  and 
fancy  ;  but,  philosophically  considered,  an  absolute  failure.  The 
notion  was,  that  by  showering  down  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  upon, 
the  heroes  of  the  book,  optimism  could  be  brought  into  contempt. 
The  world  could  not  be  die  "best  of  all  possible  worlds,'*  whoi 
Candide  and  Dr.  Pangloss  endured  such  manifold  miseries.  So 
meant  Voltaire,  but  he  had  first  to  prove  that  it  was  for  the 
eiclusire  benefit  of  Candide  and  Dr.  Pangloss  that  the  universe 
was  made,  and  this  was  out  of  his  power.  No  being  with  a  set 
of  sensitive  nerves  doubts  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  world,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  philosopher,  although  he  **  cannot  bear 
the  toothache  patiently,"  should  consider  the  whole  course  of 
moral  and  social  improvement  checked  by  the  twitch  he  feels  in 
his  maxiUary  region.  These  remarks  niay  appear  so  many  trivial 
truisms  ;  but  when  a  fallacy  lies  near  the  surface,  the  detector 
need  not  plunge  deep  ;  and  if  he  can  come  off  victorious  with 
such  a  truism  as  shall  make  everybody  exclaim :  **  Who  did  not 
know  that  ?"  so  much  the  better  for  his  cause. 

By  the  way,  there  are  many  truisms  which,  when  uttered, 
mark  an  advance  in  knowledge.  There  are  loads  of  truths  lying 
close  to  everybody's  eyes,  and  which,  when  discovered,  will  seem  to 
have  been  accessible  to  everybody,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
not  seen  at  present.  There  are  questions  which  will  be  answered 
as  soon  as  put,  but  nobody  thinks  of  putting  them.  To  know  a 
question  is  an  advance  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
greater  step  to  the  qu^tion,  than  irom  the  question  to  its  Bolution. 
An  ordinary  book  of  scl^dastic  logic  looks  to  many  as  the  merest 
bundle  of  truisms  that  pompous  pedantry  could  dignify.  If  A  is 
B,  and  B  is  C,  who  docs  not  kno^  that  A  is  0  ?  Yet,  ages 
passed  away,  and  many  a  dynasty  rose  and  fell,  before  the  form 
that  we  call  a  syllogism  was  perceived  in  its  present  clearness  and 
simplicity.  Often  are  the  writings  of  Plato*  hard  to  us,  not 
from  their  profundity,  but  from  a  dif&culty  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a 
certain  puerility  of  reasoning. 

*  Tlic  reader  is  reqacsted  not  to  take  this  assertion  too  gftnerally,  for 
there  is  much — very  much  in  Plato — that .  is  difficult  •»  ticcowU  <^  its 

prof  and  it  V. 


WITH  Diimisu. 
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This  is  a  digression  :  let  us  go  back  again  to  optimism.  Fo^ 
lowing  the  track  so  a<lisirably  laid  down  by  Hegel,  let  us  declare 
that  optimism  must  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea  of 
progress.  The  dead  unprogressive  state  of  perfection  belongs  to 
the  irrational  world.  The  art  of  the  beaver  and  the  bee  will 
furnish  instances.  Many  writers,  who  wish  to  be  edifying,  pcdnt 
witli  especial  admiration  to  the  geometrical  regularity  of  the 
honey-comb,  and  will  venture  to  look  down  slightingly  upon  the 
works  of  humanity.  This  perfection  of  the  bee,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is,  in  fact,  an  imperfection.  The  bee  that  stung  CnpitI  in  the 
times  of  paganism,  was  as  far  advanced  as  the  bee  that  hums  at 
the  modem  cottager's  door.  The  bee  knows  no  progress.  It  is 
the  higher  condition  of  humanity,  not  only  that  it  does  know  pro- 
gress, hut  that  progress  is  essential  to  its  being.  True  it  is,  that 
"  whatever  is.  is  right,"  but  equally  true  is  it,  that  much  which 
is  right  now,  will  after  a  time  be  right  no  longer. 

Helvetius,  after  beating  about  for  a  definition  of  man,  at  last 
hit  upon  this  :  "  Man  is  the  on!y  being  that  feels  flitiuf."  At  the- 
first  glance  this  looks  like  one  of  the  smart,  but  shallow  apoph- 
thegms that  were  so  common  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is  more 
profound  than  it  seems.  It  declares  that  man's  characteristic  is 
weariness  of  a  fixed  condition  ;  that  he  does  not  stop  at  a  fixed 
point.  Looking  at  the  matter  with  something  of  a  eonventiotuJ. 
eye,  lleWetius  called  the  quality  ennui,  but  the  proposition  speaks 
much  the  same  thought  as  another  which  sounds  more  sublime  : 
The  Divine  idea  of  humanity-  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  realisation. 
What  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  fallacy  woidd  be  aunihilated,  if 
once  it  were  clearly  seen  that  movement  is  man's  essential !  Many 
views  which  are  constantly  obtruding  themselves  would  at  once 
cease  to  c:(ist.  A  politician  reads  the  histojy  of  the  middle  ages,  ^ 
and  comes  to  the  correct  conclusion  that  ^e  ecclesiastical  power 
was  a  wholesome  counterbalance  to  feuMI  oppression.  But  if  he 
goes  further,  and  maintains  that  because  monks  and  convents  were 
good  then,  they  ought  to  Be  revived  now,  he  has  crossed  the 
threshold  of  fallacy.  The  13th  century  was  no  doubt  the  best 
possible  13th  century,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  the  best 
I  possible  19th.     It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  because  an 

I  institution  was  right  in  the  13t!i  century,  it  was  wrong  in  the  IDth,     ' 

L         but  such  an  assertion  would  be  more  in  the  direction  of  truth  than 
^H   ,  tbe  opposite. 
^^^H  Jt  may  be  observed  that  such  a  fallacy  as  that  just  mentioned 
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was  never  uttered  ;  that  no  one  would  seriously  say,  that  becauso 
a  thing  was  right  in  1345,  it  was  right  in  1845.  That  is  true. 
No  one  utters  a  fallacy  in  such  perfect  baldness.  A  peculiar 
stratagem  of  fallacy  is,  not  to  appear  in  the  plain  form  of  a  propo- 
sition, but  to  clothe  itself  in  a  sentimental  garb,  to  talk  to  the 
feelings  rather  than  the  head.  The  romantic  view,  of  some 
mediseval  epoch  will  induce  many  to  wish  for  a  return  of  touma- 
inents  and  crusades,  who  would  not  dare  look  at  their  own  doctrine^ 
if  plainly  shown  to  them.  A  tournament,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty 
thmg  in  letter-press,  or  in  copper-plate,  or  at  Astley 's  Amphitheatre^ 
but  what  was  it  when  revived  here  a  few  years  back  ?  A  mere 
gewgaw — a  strange  plant,  that  had  no  root  in  the  social  soil,  but 
which  stuck  in  it,  like  a  plucked  flower  in  a  new  flower-pot. 

We  may  perhaps  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  any  institution 
that  does  not  involve  a  faUacy  must  have  grown  out  of  its  age,  and 
inust  not  be  brought  into  it.  This  is  a  passing  remark,  which 
we  may  develop  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  poet  and  romancist  should  beware  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  social  fallacy,  which  they  may  do  with  the  most  harmless  inten- 
tions. A  stirriug  ballad,  representing  a  state  of  primitive  heroism, 
may  do  much  in  this  way,  and  hence  it  is  best  for  the  poet  not  to 
assume  too  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  old  chivalry  or  despotism,  or  if 
he  docs  turn  ancient  minstrel  for  the  nonce,  to  show  that  he  does  it 
as  an  artist,  not  as  a  man  ;  that  he  can  lay  down  the  lyre  as  easily 
as  he  took  it  up. 

It  is  a  splendid  work  of  genius  to  revive  the  past  with  all  its 
glories,  and  to  soften  some  of  the  dark  places  ;  but  let  it  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  illustrations  should  be  but  like  the 
heads  of  the  kings  in  the  "  History  of  England,"  placed  as  repre- 
senting a  period,  wii^out  any  notion  of  resuscitation.  All  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  Mstory  is  open  to  any  artist,  but  let  him  be 
Cautious  as  to  polemics.  «. 

The  work  of  progress  often  has  its  difficulties ;  it  is  not  all 
smooth  sailing.  A  steady  faith  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  despair. 
The  world*s  maladies  are  not  always  treated  with  cooling  draughts 
and  mild  medicaments,  but  the  surgical  process  is  often  resorted  to, 
and  the  anguish  may  be  tremendous.  Tet  that  does  not  show  the 
case  to  be  desperate.  Those  who  inflicted  martyrdom  intended  to 
destroy  a  religion  ;  but  as  the  matter  turned  out,  they  strengthened 
its  bulwarks.  The  martyr  did  not  look  back  upon  the  past,  but 
fteadily  towards  the  future.  An  0ftdU8T. 
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'PHE  ENGLISimAN  IN  PRTTSSU..— No: 

The  Holt  Coat  at  Treves. 
.  That  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraacliid  ia  really  a,  nmtter-of^at; 
liiatorioiil  personage,  requires  a  considei'aLle  effort  for  manv  peoplff 
senou^y  to  lielieve,  wiien  tliey  call  to  mind  tlia  Tariona  "  citx&T 
ordinaiy"  ciroumstoncea,  ia  which  he  playe  bo  ooiiapicuous  apart 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights  EutertainmeDts ;"  but  that  hie  naone 
should  evat  be  brongiit  forward  as  a  eeenre  basis  whereon  to  Bottle 
ft  doubtful  questitiu  of  "authenticity,"  oould'eertaanly  nerer have 
entered  the  imagination  of  the  majority  even  of  the  most  oourteons 
readers.  Such,  however,  is  the  casa  ;  and  the  "  Commanderof 
tho  Faithful  "  is  the  boIo  sponsor  for  the  ^miiuenesa  of  ntoBt  of 
tJiusG  sacred  Ckrietian  relks  to  which  millions  of  Rhcni^k  Catho- 
tioB  constantly  bend  the  knee  witli  prayer  and  adoration. 
.  The  numerous  rchcs  of  sainte,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  other  htAy 
persons,  presen-ed  in  the  ehurchoa  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  seem  to'  bs 
fairly  toaceable  back  to  (he  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  cn>wneii 
Emperor  of  tho  West  in  the  year  800.  The  sacred,  bits  of  wood, 
bones  and  rags,  are  undoubtedly  a  thonsand  years  old.  So  fivr 
they  are  genuine, — and  valnable.  Thi?y  were  all  collected  hy 
Charlemagne,  and  the  majority  came  to  him  directly  from  the 
hands  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  Finding  that  tho  demofr 
Bmporor  set  a  great  value  on  such  things,  the  friendly  and  mogv 
naiiimous  caliph  took  care  to  supply  hint  witli  many  rare  incsentK. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Gioffir  and  Mesrotir  had  *'  standiiiff 
orders  "  to  prociire  every  estraordinary  curfbsity  of  this  kind^Ot 
could  be  heard  of,  with  any  likelihood  of  its  being  gunuine — ae 
plausible. 

The  depressed  and  stupified  eoiuitenanoes  of  the  Rhaoidk 
peasantry  have  beon  in  a.  great  measure  attributed  (in  No.  L  of 
this  series  of  papers)  to  tiie  influence  of  gross  superstition,  as  thebt 
mongK  and  unenei^etic  bodily  condition  has  been  chiefly  aUiri- 
buied  to  their  very  poor  and  insnfltrient  i^et.  That  tliese  opinions 
have  some  good  foundation  may  be  shown  by  the  eridencc  of  'Uis 
collateral  feet,  tliat  the  peoaantry  of  the  nortli  of  Germany  sres 
fomjmrativaly'  fine,  handsome,  able-bodied  race ;  they  are  I 
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fed,  and  they  have  none  of  the  grosa  superstitions  so  nniy^rsiil  in 
tlio  Rheni^  provinces.  The  established  religion  of  Northern  Ger^*- 
many  is  the  Protestant.  The  political  despotism  is  the  same*,  bat 
not  the  mental ;  and,  as  the  peasantry  of  all  ooimtrie»  are  milikel)^ 
to  trouble  their  heads  with  politics^  the  infiuenee  is  not  seen  in  tKiar 
expression  of  their  faces,  except  as  it  affects  their  phymal' 
condition.  It  is  the  despotism  oyer  the  soul  that  strikes- tile, 
deepest  marks  in  the  comitenance  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry* 

While  alluding  to  the  various  objects  of  the  superstitiomr  r^ve^ 
renee  and  idolatry  of  the  people  inhabiting  tiie  last>mentioned^ 
])rovince,  and  before  we  proceed  to  the  deplorable  sequel  of  thc^ 
history  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  it  may  bo^ 
as  weU  to  give  the  reader  a  passing  glanee  at  a  few  other- reiies^ 
now  in  constant  exhibition,  in  order  to  show  him  that  the  abow 
holy  garment  is  no  wonderfol  exception,  or  accident  of  the  time, 
but  only  a  part  of  a  regular  system,  and  that  he  may  'see  th» 
actual  state  of  intelligence  among  the  working  classes  at  tins- 
present  day  in  these  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces; 

The  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  quite  a  museum  of  sacred  relics  and 
remains,  moniunents  and  muniments,  pictures  and  painted  win-* 
dows  ;  and  the  chin*ch  on  the  Kreuzberg,  near  Bonn  (in  the  vaidtS' 
of  which  lie  the  mummies  of  some  score  of  devout  monks),  hasalsa 
a  very  broad  marble  staircase,  in  every  step  of  which  relics  are 
enshrined  behind  a  small  lattice-work  of  wire,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  ascend  or  descend,  except  by  walking,  or  rather  crawling, 
upon  his  knees.  Many  other  places,  rich  in  possessions  of  this. 
kind,  crowd  to  our  recollection,  and  would  be  likely  to  confuse  any 
attempt  to  enter  upon  a  few  particulars  ;  but,  fortunately,  a  little 
book  is  within  our  reach,  written  in  French,  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  relics  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Aachen  (Aix), 
fotmded,  as  was  the  city  itself,  by  Charlemagne.  The  reli6s  of 
one  cathedral  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  most 
otliers,  and  a  peep  at  the  relics  in  Aix  will  be  the  most  appro- 
pnate,  after  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  friendly  munificence 
of  Ilaroun  Alraschid.  The  title  of  this  little  book  is  sufficiently 
lengthy  and  explicit — **  Tr^sor  d'Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  ou,  courto 
Description  des  Saintes  Roliques,  qui  ont  ete  recueillies  par  le 
tres-glorieux  Empereur  Charlemagne,  >  et  ensuite  placees  dans  la 
basilique  de  Notre-Dame  d*Aix-la-Chapelle,  oii  elles  sent  conser» 
vees  et  exposees  publiqucment  tons  les  sept  ans  a  la  veneration 
des  fid^ke.'" 
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It  BlioiJd  be  observed,  by  tb«  way,  that  these  "  treasi 
of  Aii-la-Chapelle  do  not  conaiat  only  of  thoHO  things  sent 
Arabia  by  tho  "  Comniaiider  of  the  Faithful,"  but  many  of' 
were  presents  from  Greek  emperors,  the  Empress  Irene,  and  frtaa 
Chriatians  in  the  East,  vrbo  regarded  Charlemagne  as  their  bene- 
factor, ho  bating  forwarded  considerable  Eums  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  in 
the  Holy  Land.  "Knowing,  therefore,"  says  the  book  before 
us,  "his  eitraordinary  piety,  and  his  lovo  for  eJl  religioiia  objects, 
they  sent  tu  him  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  of  the  East,  from 
Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  Africa,  and  from  Spain, 
most  important  relks.  These  he  has  distributed  and  placed^ 
different  collegiate  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  he  causa' 
be  built,  as  proved  by  the  letters  patent  wbiob  bo  granted  to  tl 
churches.  But  he  had  a  particular  predilection  for  the  churcli 
Ifotre-Dame  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  the  chapel  of  his  i 
end  he  enncbed  it  with  the  most  precious  relics."  Here 
few  of  them  : — 

I.  The  white  robe  in'  which  the  Holy  Virgin  was  attired  in  the 
■table  at  Bethlehem,  when  she  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  ;  it  is  of  cotton 
cloth,  of  about  five  and  a  half  feet  long ;  whence  we  may  eonchide,  with 
Nioephorua  and  Epjphaniua,  that  the  Holy  Viigin  teas  tail  o/sUUare. 

II.  The  swaddling  clothes,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  24th  chapter 
-of  St.  Lake.  They  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  (d'un  drap  jaune,  tres 
fence)  as  coarse  as  felt,  hut  woven. 

III.  The   Hnen  apon  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  decapitated, 
■or  rather,  in  whichhisbody  was  enveloped  and  carried  away;  Matt.xi 
12 ;  Mark  vi.  21).     TAia  linen  m  all  conered  isilh  b'     ' 

The  little  book  from  which  w 
"  ayec  permission  des  Supfirieu 
page,  we  read,  "  Vu,  et  approuvS  par  Nous,  Aix-ln-Chapello,  leB 
Mars.  Fonck,  Xia.  grlis."  Now,  if  it  be  really  true  that  t' 
was  published  with  such  permission,  and  had  been  seen 
approved  by  the  dignitary  Fonck,  the  supervision  must  have  t 
very  slight  which  could  allow  the  34tb  Chapter  of  Luke  to  1 
referred  to,  instead  of  the  2nd,  (for  the  24tb  refers  to  the  c; 
fixion  ! )  and  the  20tb  verse  of  the  6th  Chapter  of  St.  Mark,  ina 
of  the  29th  verse.  In  any  case,  this  shows  that  the  corapilo 
thought  that  anything  would  do  for  the  worshippers  of  thes 
Treasures.     There  was  no  need  to  be  particular. 

IV.  The  linen  which  wan  wound  round  the  Saviour  on  the  Crpi 
The  marks  of  the  precious  blood  are  Di'sible  iipwi  it,  &c. 
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V.  A  reliqnaire  (shrine  for  relics),  which  contains : — (1).  The  poini 
of  one  of  the  nails  with  which  our  Saviour  was  fastened  upon  the 
Cross.  (2.)  A  hit  of  the  wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  npon  which  he  was 
crucified.  (3.)  A  tooth  of  St.  Catherine.  (4.)  The  great  bone  of  one  arm 
of  Charlemagne^  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder. 

As  nearly  all  the  most  important  of  the  relics  contained  in  this 
chm-ch  were  deposited  there  by  Charlemagne,  we  might  be  tempted 
at  first  to  imagine  that  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he  had  sent 
them  this  great  bone  of  one  of  his  arms  ;  it  will,  however,  bei 
more  rational,  on  further  consideration,  to  determine  that  this  relic 
was  collected /or  him,  after  his  death,  and  placed  among  the  rest 
by  the  hands  of  some  devout  monks. 

Here  are  a  few  more,  selected  from  a  great  variety,  all  of  a 
similar  kind. 

IX.  Some  hair  of  John  the  Baptist*  A  rib  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr,  &c. 

XI I.  A  shrine  of  gold,  enriched  with  unpolished  stones,  inclosed  in 
which  is  a  part  of  the  earth  which  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
St.  Stephen ;  also  a  few  of  his  bones.  Upon  this  shrine  the  King  of 
the  Romans  took  the  usual  oath  at  his  coronation. 

XIII.  A  little  casket  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  containing  a 
bit  of  the  arm  of  St.  Simeon.  Above  this  casket  is  an  agate  phial, 
containing  some  oil  which  miraculously  flowed  from  the  bones  of 
St,  Catherine. 

Having  ventured  to  ask  a  question,  in  a  humble  tone,  of  the 
devout  official  who  was  calling  our  attention  to  this  relic  when 
visiting  the  church,  he  cut  short  all  further  colloquy,  by  observing 
that  **  it  was  one  of  the  presents  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  was, 
therefore,  of  imquestionable  authenticity.'*  The  caliph  would  no 
doubt  have  cut  off  any  man's  head  in  a  moment  who  had  attempted 
to  deceive  him. 

XIV.  The  other  part  of  the  arm  of  Charlemagne,  from  the  hand  ta 
the  elbow. 

We  have  since  learnt  that  this  "  other  part "  was  sent  by  Louis 
XL,  King  of  France,  who  caused  it  to  be  enshrined  in  148L 

XVI.  A  sun  enriched  with  enamels,  in  which  is  deposited  a  bit  of  the 
sponge  with  which  they  gave  our  Saviour  water  upon  the  cross  ;  a  thorn 
of  the  holy  crown ;  some  bones  of  St.  Zacharias,  father  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  a  tooth  of  St.  Thomas,  apostle  to  the  Indies  ;  some  hair  of  the 
apostle  St.  Bartholomew  ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  important  relics  are  only  exhibited  in  public  once 
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dnritig  aeven  yean ;  the  reM  arc  in  daily  counc  of  display. 
Chapter  rv.  of  the  little  book  quoted,  ie  thus  hoadvtl :  "  Avec 
quelle  devotion  on  doit  viaitcr  et  liunurer  Ics  aaintes  Ileliquee."  it 
contains  a  v.trietj  of  prayers,  Buitcd  to  the  different  relioa  which 
are  eahibitcd,  and  to  be  used  on  thoae  occasions.  We  forbear  tu 
■]uote  any  of  them — and,  if  the  trDth.must  be  tuld — out  of  nnpect 
ftnd  rcvcrenee,  otpu  to  the  BUperstition.  Whatever  there  may  be 
Abeurd  and  derogatory  in  thcac  adomtions,  thoy  ncvertLulcia 
breathe  a  tone  eo  sincere,  so  devciat,  so  full  of  faith,  and  often  ao 
pathetic,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  titcm  without  emotion. 
And  this' is  equally  the  ease  with  regard  to  many  of  the  almost 
innuniorabfo  prayers  wliich  have  been  written  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Holy  Coiit  at  Triros.  One  of  them  (we  forbear  to  tronBhitO 
it  for  the  reasons  just  odduced)  thus  commenceH  : — 

0  veio  Jesnx !  Da  huchate  gRttltcbe  Ltebe  I  entz^nde  mein  ilfsn 
mit  dem  Feuor  Deiner  hcili);BD  Liebe,  damit  ich  Uich  meinen  Oott 
tuukufhoilich  liebe,  0  liebevoUer  Erl6nt  1  Da  bist  tOr  nn«  am  Krcniw 
in  den  grusnton  Iiciden  gestorben,  vm  uns  einen  Bcweia  Deiner  ilieha 
lugeben.  AWach,  wie  weoig  wiistDaTon  una  undankbaren  Mranvhan 
geuebt,  &.C. 

But  another  passage  from  one  of  thesQ  (entitled  "  Gebctc  'btd 
der  Anachauung  dea  heiligen  Rockcn  ")  being  of  a  more  eaSi) ' 
impaHHioned  and  profound  choracter,  the  following  tiraailstMl 
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"  Thy  holie«t  name,  Jesus,  he  my  light,  when  my  n< 
broken  ;  thy  liDlieet  name,  Jeaus,  be  enthroned  in  my  heart,  when  n 
ears  can  hear  no  more ;  ihy  holiest  name,  Jesus,  be  in  my  Ihou^la^ 
when  my  tongue  grows  stitF  with  coming  death ;  and  when,  at  Uf^ 
my  soul  separateB  itiielffrom  my  body,  then  be  thy  hoUeHlname,  JeaMj 
my  last  sign  in  this  world,  and  my  first  word  ou  awaking  in  etemity." 

It  will,  however,  he  readily  understood,  that  while  many  of- 
Uieso  prayora  induce  a  profound  feeling  of  reverence  (to  the 
divine  object,- — not,  of  course,  to  the  article  in  (jiiestion),  there  are 
luany  which  shock  by  Uieir  gross  ignonuice,  or  induce  a  fecliit|E;  ci£ 
the  ludicrous.  ^Ve  hnvo  seen  some  of  these  prayers  and  addncBMB 
eontaining  sueli  expressions  as,  "  lloly  Coat,  help  us !" — "  Sacrod 
Shirt,  envelope  our  souls  ! " — '■  lUessed  Frock  cf  our  Lord,  reliora 
OS  of  these  olHictionfi !  "  Ac.,  &c. 

The  reader  being  now  in  fuU  possession  of  the  tnateriaU  of 
supcirstition  fo  deeply  and  extensively  operating  at  this  dny  throtigli- 
out  tlie  populous  provinces  of  BUeui^h  Fruasiu,  lot  uh  proveod  lu 
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the  melanclioly  sequel  and  consequences  of  the  Fflgxioulge  Ibftlia 
fidlj  Garment  at  Treves. 

The  poor  people,  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  tiunin 
Muids,  trooped  off  to  Treves,  each  according  to  his  means ;  some 
with  ample  means  of  sustenance  for  the  time,  and  conyejance  £or 
the  journey  ;  others  without  sufficient  means  of  any  kind>  though 
they  had  sold  all  they  possessed  in  order  to  go.  Many  stood  in 
4ibsolute  need  of  assistance  by  the  way  there,  and  far  many  more 
could  neyer  have  got  back  at  all  without  assistance.  As  it  was* 
the  majority  of  the  poorest  returned  in  a  most  wretched  condition 
— exhausted,  thin,  ragged,  half-starving,  and  with  scarce  a  shoe 
to  their  feet.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  came  back  praying 
aloud  as  they  slowly  staggered  and  crawled  along,  so  much  were 
they  sustained  by  the  fanaticism  which  possessed  them.  Many 
of  the  oldest  died ;  but  they  died  rejoicing,  and  their  relations 
and  friends  felt  their  grief  alleviated  when  they  recollected  it  was 
in  such  a  cause !  How  melancholy  that  all  IJiis  amount  of  self- 
devotion,  this  sacrifice  of  all  outward  and  perishable  things  to  an 
internal  principle,  should  be  thus  misapplied  and  wasted !  But 
governments  are  all  alike  in  their  neglect  of  the  means  they  possess 
of  turning  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity  into  good. 

In  saying  that  many  of  these  poor  peofde  sold  all  they  possessed 
in  order  to  make  this  Pilgrimage,  we  mean  so  literally,  and  includ- 
ing all  they  had  reserved  to  support  them  during  the  winter.  One 
poor  man,  who  was  afflicted  with  sciatica  or  lumbago,  and  could 
not  walk,  sold  his  little  field  and  some  other  things  for  thirty 
thcders,  to  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  in  a  cart.  He  expected  to 
be  completely  cured  by  praying  to  the  holy  garment.  To  his 
infinite  astonishment  and  misery,  and  that  of  all  his  relations  and 
-friends,  he  returned  as  ill  as  he  went !  The  surprising  intelli- 
gence having  rapidly  spread,  a  shrewdly  devout  person  suggested 
to  him  that  perhaps  the  man  who  had  driven  the  cart  might  not 
have  been  a  true  Catholic.  Inquiry  was  made.  The  carter  was 
ftot  a  true  Catholic  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  no  Catholic 
•at  aU.  The  investigation  was  now  carried  to  the  utmost  point. 
The  man's  father  was  a  Jew  !  As  for  the  man  himself,  he  was 
found  to  be  nothing ;  but  he  had  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
this  was  clearly  the  reason  why  the  poor  sufferer  with  sciatica  had 
returned  without  being  cured.  He  cadled  all  his  remaining  energies 
together,  sold  whatever  r^nained,  borrowed  all  he  could  of  his 
-poor  relatives,  and  hiring  another  eort,  with  on  lindoubted. Catholic 
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to  drive  it,  performed  the  Pilgrimage  a  eecond  time ! 

Bay  he  returned  as  hefore  ? — need  we  record  the  sad  end  c 

infatuated  sufferer !  

The  money  and  proviaionB  which  the  peasantry  had  reserred  tm 
support  them  during  the  winter  having  heen  thus  wasted,  thouaanda 
of  them  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  want  and  dcploraila 
wretchedaesa.  If  the  last  winter  was  hard  and  uf  long  duration  !i> 
Bngland,  it  was  far  worse  in  Germany ;  in  fact,  there  were  two  win- 
ters in  immediate  sequence,  or  with  only  two  or  three  days'  interral 
of  aun  and  thaw,  followed  by  heavy  rains.  The  accumulation  of  snow 
in  some  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  in  several  cities  and 
towns  was  so  great  that  when  it  hardened  and  settled  down  into 
ice,  it  formed  a  anperatratum  of  two  feet,  and  in  some  places  three 
feet,  over  the  pavement.  It  is  the  custom  not  to  remove  this  till 
the  winter  is  quite  over,  the  composed  Germans  sagely  reasoning 
that  if  they  clear  their  door-ways  or  the  horse-way  before  the 
winter  is  over,  they  may  have  to  do  it  a  second  time !  When, 
therefore,  there  did  at  last  come  a  general  and  final  thaw,  all  this 
mass  of  iced  snow  was  converted  into  a  stream  of  dirty  water,  with 
■which  the  streets  flowed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  some  places. 
the  streets  being  quite  impassable  without  wading  directly  through, 
This  was  the  case  in  Cologne,  in  Bonn,  and  more  especially  in  the 
villages.  At  this  period  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  moat 
lamentable.  Having  expended  all  their  means,  and  therefore  b^ng 
without  money,  food,  sufficient  clothing,  or  fuel,  they  were  in  a, 
state  of  ahsolnte  starvation  during  the  prolouged  frost,  and  were 
only  saved  fj'om  death  by  individual  and  public  subscriptions. 
What  must  the  fanatics  and  impostors  among  the  clergy,  who  hod 
inflamed  the  imaginations  and  passions  of  the  peasantry  to  nnder- 
take  that  ruinous  Pilgrimage — what  must  they,  if  they  thought  at 
all,  have  thought  of  themselves  and  their  preaching,  when  they 
witnesscid  all  this  misery  which  they  had  produced. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  tocome.  While  the  general  thaw  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  was  covering  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  yrHb. 
water  and  slush,  it  was  rapidly  at  wort  upon  the  mountain  snowft, 
and  the  snows  on  all  the  hills  along  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  the  hills  beside  the  rivers  in  the  valleys.  A  stream  of  melted 
snow  soon  began  to  flow  down  into  the  Ehine  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  this  stream  soon  swelled  to  a  torrent ;  the 
ice  at  the  same  time  began  to  break  up  at  Mainz  (MayenoeJ^a 
Bingen,  and  Coblentz,  and  down  it  all  came  in  huge  n 
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pleiely  covering  all  the  eurfaee  of  the  broad  river,  floating  rapid^' 
onwards,  and  with  the  certainty  of  never  stopping  till  it  rcachwb 
Holland,  Dftj  after  day,  uncoaainglj,  and  throughout  the  night* 
did  this  flowing  down  of  mountain-streams  continue,  together  with 
the  continuous  floating  down  the  Rhine  of  the  great  flat  masses  of 
ice,  in  one  grand  and  apparently  cndlees  succession.  It  looked  as 
if  the  winter  palace  of  Time  had  been  broken  np,  and  was  being 
carried  a,way  in  his  accelerated  course  towards  oblivion.  The 
river  began  to  rise,  first  a  few  inches  in  every  twenty-four  hours — 
then  a  foot  every  night — then  a  foot  and  a  half — and  it  overflowed 
its  banks  on  all  sides  ;  tilt  one  night  it  was  found  to  have  risen 
nearly  three  feet,  and  the  alarm  bad  of  course  become  general. 
The  Rhine  had  now  risen  upwards  of  ten  feet,  and  the  country  on 
both  aides  was  under  water,  AU  tho  fields  and  adjacent  villages 
were  under  water,  and  all  the  streets  of  the  towns  that  led  down  to 
the  river.  The  peasantry  were  flying  hi  alt  directions,  and  an  they 
retreated  to  the  nearest  village,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  village  to  fly  also,  thus  carrying  with  them  an 
aceuranlation  of  terror  and  distress  and  starvation,  to  the  next 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  hourly  expected  to  be  under 
some  necessity  for  flight. 

A  fevf  remained  whose  houses  happened  to  lie  larger  than 
rest,  and  had  a  floor  abovo  the  ground-floor,  into  which  some  of  tho 
family  retreated  to  stand  "  the  siege."  But  the  besiegera  were 
too  strong,  and  as  the  waters  rose,  the  occupants  were  again 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  next  floor  above,  if  their  house  had 
another  floor  (which  only  a  few  in  each  village  generally  have)  and 
if  it  had  not,  thoy  were  compelled  to  cacape  in  boats.  Villages 
which  had  previously  been  seen  from  tho  opposite  aido  of  the  river, 
standing  upon  green  banks  or  bright  gravelly  soil,  with  rows  of 
trees  along  the  banks  at  the  river's  edge,  were  now  only  discover- 
able by  the  tops  of  things — little  church  spires,  roofs,  chimneys, 
top  stories,  tops  of  trees,  itc;  in  front  all  was  water,  with  water  all 
round,  and  water  beyond.  The  villages  on  the  othei'  side  of  tha 
river,  opposite  to  Bonn,  were  more  especially  in  tliis  neorlj 
obliterftted  position,  as  observed  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  Alt*' 
Zoll,  from  the  high  houses,  from  tlie  high  grounds  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  and  from  tho  top  of  the  large  gallery  of  the  old  windmill 
in  front,  which  diunng  the  whole  of  one  Sunday  was  thronged  with 
igocceasive  crowds  of  spectators.  The  remaining  inhabitants  who 
'"  "holding   out"   in  the  second  floors  of  tho   inundated 
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ire  supplied  with  food  by  boats  from  Boim. 
Qg  at  this  time  to  see  krge  boats  afloat  half-way  u]>  two 
or  three  of  the  streets  of  Bonn,  taking  in  bread  from  a  bakers 
rfiop.  One  of  the  first  of  theao  bread-boots  was  engnged  by  some 
English  residents,  who  rowed  away  forthwith  to  the  inundated 
viUagea,  plying  "in  aikd  out"  among  the  roofa  and  ohuunays 
and  other  "  topa  of  things"  to  difitribute  bread,  nnd  rclioTe  in 
otbcr  waye  the  occupants  of  upper  floors,  or  other  unromaatic 
Venetian  sihiations.  The  fanatic  clergy  who  had  excited  the  poor 
to  their  ruinous  Pilgrimage  were  by  no  means  equally  "prominent" 
on  any  of  these  Dccasions. 

The  wntera  soon  began  to  subside,  and  tho  worm  sun  came 
forth.  Tho  Rhino  provinoea  may  be  said  to  Lave  no  season  of 
opting  ;  winter  euds,  there  are  a,  few  warm  clearing  days,  and  sum- 
mer begins.  The  steam-boata  were  again  on  the  river,  before  the 
immdatioD  was  half  abated,  and  ran  dose  along  the  borders  of  the 
etiU  half-aubmerged  Tillages,  in  order  to  gratify  tho  curiosity  of 
passengers.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  produced  a  long  surging 
swell,  which,  not  being  now  stopped  by  hanks,  or  able  to  expend 
iteelf  over  a  space  of  diallow  water,  rolled  in  full  force  against  lie 
upper  stories  of  houses,  and  the  gradually  emerging  roofs  and  lop 
windows  of  cottages,  and  either  deluged  the  only  habitable  rooms, 
or  fairly  swept  off  ehinmeys,  gable-ends,  and  roofings.  Theseoool 
aggressions  being  repented,  the  habitually  imperturbable  peasantry 
were  nmsed  by  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  dcolared  they 
would  fire  into  the  noirt  stoam-boat  that  ran  eo  close  to  the  villages. 
The  very  next  steam-boat,  with  oharacteriatic  indifference,  and  no 
sort  of  belief  tluit  so  peaceable  and  stolid  an  animd  as  the 
peasantry  of  their  fatherland  eould  bo  really  excited  to  any  actual 
violence,  did  run  in  as  close  aa  the  others,  "  to  haTe  a  look  " — and 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  the  worthy  Germans  on  board, 
actually  fired  upon  from  one  of  the  npper  windows  of  the  yillai 
^th  B  musket  charged  with  gunpowder  au3  a  sort  of  grape-i 
of  bits  of  brick  and  pebbles.  The  steamer  that  next  foilowei"  ' 
far  enough  off ;  in  fact,  ran  so  closely  along  the  opposite 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  set  np  a,  shout  of  laughter. 

When  the  inundation  was  quite  gone,  the  devastation  it< 
committed  upon  these  poor  little  Tillages  was  but  too  Tisi"  * 
houses  and  cottages  nnroofed,  or  with  the  lower  parts  so 
that  Uiey  would  not  be  safe  to  live  in,  and  required  to  be  rt 
many  cottag-^s  eumpletely  "  gutted,"  ur  with  only  the  upright] 
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or  piles  left  standing,  and  someliad'faeen  jconiplMIj  swept  away. 
It  will  be  readily  uiiderstood  that  these  were  cases  of  total  loss  ; 
the  poor  people  had  no  "  insurances^": nor  food,  nor  money,  nor 
place  to  lay  their  heads,  nor  clothes,  nor  im^ements  of  trade, 
craft,  or  husbandry.  They  were  only  ^ayed  from  death  by  sub- 
scriptions which  were  raraed  throughout  -the  whole  of  Prussia, 
the  lists  beginning  with  the  "King  (though  the  subscriptions  actu- 
ally began  with  the  merchants  and  other  private  individuals),  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  nobility,  army,  merchants,  English 
residents,  and,  ^indeed,  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  according  to  their  several  moans. 

What  must  the  poor  people  have  thought  of  such  a  calamity  as 
this  inundation  following  their  recent  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Coat?  and  what  must  they  have  thought  of  its  healing  and  pre- 
serving properties,  if  their  minds  had  heen  o>t  liberty  to  think  of 
the  matter. 
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He  comes,  he  comes,  his  chariot  wheels 

Are  flashing  in  the  sun, 
And  everything  around  reveals 

Earth's  gay  and  gilded  One  : 
The  breeze  with  gentler  breathing  steals, 
The  very  roadway  prouder  feels, 
The  honor'd  dust  appears  to  fly 
With  air  of  stifling  dignity : 
The  cawing  rooks  suspend  their  flight, 
The  gnats  are  dancing  with  delight, 
And  aged  men,  whose  ragged  dress, 
And  air  of  passive  wretchedness, 

Bespeak  them  sons  of  toil, 
Bow  humbly  down  as  past  them  flies 
The  God  of  their  admiring  eyes, 

The  loidling  of  the  soil ! 
While  others  on  the  pathway  stand 
With  greasy  hat  in  homy  hand, 
And  over  all  there^seems  to  dwell 
A  mute,  but  strangely  mighty  spell  j 
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And  on  tlie  listening  ear, 
The  soandg  that  float  across  the  plain 
CoadenEe  Ihemselves  into  a  strain 

Of  voices  soft  and  clear, 
That  in  a  tone  aeraphic  say — 

Good  working  folits  attend. 
And  fit  respect  and  homage  pay. 
And  bleBB  the  bright  and  gloriouH  day 
That  sends  acrosfl  your  vulgar  way 

His  Orace,  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend." 

The  "Poor  Man's  Friend"  who  sallies  out 

With  huntsman,  hound,  and  horn, 
To  waken  with  his  Nimrod  shout 

The  echoes  of  the  mom  : 
To  chase  to  death  the  savage  hare, 
Or  seek  the  stalwart  fox'a  lair, 
To  break  the  hedge,  to  leap  the  ditch, 
And  deem  it  pastime  rare  and  rich. 
In  combat  fierce  the  braih  to  win, 
And  proud  as  ancient  Paladin, 
In  panoply  of  armour  bright. 
The  guerdon  of  tlie  gallant  fight 

Trinmphantly  to  bear ; 
And  eye  with  scorn  each  peasant  vile, 
As  though  his  pretence  might  defile. 

His  breathing  taint  the  air ; 
Then  placing  to  his  ducal  nose 
The  otto  choice  of  Cashmere's  rose 
To  bless  discerning  fate,  that  he 
Belongs  to  no  such  pottery. 

Such  coarse  unsightly  clay, 
For  common  use  alone  designed 
A  mere  machine  without  a  mind. 

The  pipkin  of  the  day  : 
A  thing  when  lords  are  flitting  by 

With  meekest  grace  to  bend, 
Created  but  to  steal  and  lie, 
To  groan  and  sweat,  to  starve  and  die, 
To  dress  his  soul  in  livery, 

And  serve  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend." 

The  "  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  the  best  of  frieudn, 

A  friend  when  others  fail  ; 
For  he  the  starring  poacher  sends 

To  banqnet  in  a  jail : 
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To  herd  with  wretches  cursed  and  bann'd 
The  very  offal  of  the  land, 
The  living  plague-spots  that  infect 
The  earth  with  princely  mansions  deckM, 
Who  still  retain  their  felon  maws, 
Despite  the  wise  and  lenient  laws, 
And  beg  with  brazen  hardihood— 
Yes,  absolutely  beg  the  food 

Their  labour  cannot  win : 
Away  with  them,  our  jails  were  made 
For  such  an  outcast  pauper  grade^ 

In  with  the  wretches,  in. 
To  bless  the  crust  by  jailers  ^Vn 
As  though  'twere  manna  sent  from  heaven, 
AVhile  he,  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend"  may  glide 
Through  royal  rooms,  with  honest  pride 

An  angel  in  disguise, 
So  deck'd  with  stars,  the  gazer  might 
Imagine  he  had  left  his  bright 

Apartments  in  the  skies : 
And  that  to  earth  alone  he  came 

A  grace  to  earth  to  lend, 
And  give  that  most  serene  and  tame 
And  meek  and  modest  maiden.  Fame, 
A  chance  to  trumpet  forth  his  name, 
And  shout  "  The  Poor  Man's  Friend." 
The  "  Poor  Man's  Friend  "  who  proudly  stands 

Where  gather'd  densely  round 
The  lords  of  funds,  and  lords  of  lands 

With  aspect  most  profound, 
Assemble  for  a  nation's  weal, 
And  "  learn  to  feel  what  wretches  feel," 
Until  their  hearts  with  pity  bleed 
At  contemplating  pauper  need. 
Maintaining  still  their  golden  plan, 
To  bless  and  save  their  fellow  man. 
Which  cannot  fail  of  being  right 
While  taxing  heav'n's  own  blessed  light 

And  taxing  heav'n-sent  food. 
And  buildinc  union  prisons  strong 
To  gather  all  the  pauper  throng 

In  one  huge  brotherhood. 
And  guarding  with  religious  care 
The  sacred  birds  that  skim  the  air. 

And  proud  this  velvet  lord  must  be, 
This  concentrated  charity, 
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Thiar  Molock  of  the  west,., 
A  sainted  thing  o'er  earth- to  roun^ 
A  lump  of  liyin^  honejcomfay 

All  blessing  and  all  blest.: 
His  name  through  every  heart  mnii^steai^^ 

And  peace  andcommrt* aend 
To  happy  Englishmen^  who  feel 
A  grateful  throb  at  every  meal,. 
And  night  and  moming.hmnbly  kneel 

And  bless  tLe"  Fooc  Man's  Friend.!' 
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Give  every  man  his  destert,  and  ^rbo'siiaU  'soape  ^di^ping ! 

Nei»  nadmff  of  an  Old  QiiotaiiQn, 


What  an  odd  list  of  claims  to  distinction  might  be  made  out, 
by  a  person  curious  in  the  Anatomy  of  Gentility!  Gentleman 
Smith,  as  any  stage  story-teller  will,  carroborate, .  was  wont  ta 
pride  himself  on  never  having  gone  down  through  a  trap  !— T '  other 
evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  oouple  of  old  neighbovrsv  who  married 
at  maturity  and  were  blessed  by  the  arrival  of  their  "  olive  branch  '^ 
some  years  later.  It  was  hard  to  pay  the  expected  compliment, 
to  such  a  little  fat  formal  creature — ^an  aged  woman  on  two  short 
legs,  as  the  Mackreth*s  offspring.  But  I.  was  not  called  upon; 
the  fond  mother  did  it  herself :  "  Ai  dear  English  child  she  is,  Mr. 
Bell/'  said  that  wise  woman,  with/ a.  little  tear;  of:  pride,  ^^  She 
won't  learn  any  language  but  h^  own ! "  I  remember  the  days 
when  the  relations  of  a  man  who  had  escaped*  from  a  French 
prison,  gave  themselves  airs  %r  many  ar  l6ng  yearT)n  that  account, 
till  their  next  door  neighbour's  brother-in-law  happened  to  pick  up 
the  poor  Princess  Charlotte's  handkerchief,  whicH,  of  course, 
snuffed-  out  their  pretensions  completely  and.  for  ever.  You  Lon- 
doners, Sir,  have  no  idea  of  to^tmakefta  Stxmdbody,iuid  why,  in 
country  towns.  Going  to  and  fro  a  good*  deal,  a»  Lhave  done  of 
late, — ^and  remembering  the  things  I  have>seen  and<  heard,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  however,  has  m^de^me  able,  tai  speak  to  the 
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point.  And.  odd  are  the  thonglite^  IprodiiBe  yov,  whioh-  s«iiie» 
times  come  into  my  mind,  as  I  sit  snugly  leaning,  baok-  in  tfa» 
corner  of  one  of  the  railway,  carriages; .  unable  to  talk  or  look 
about  me,  because  of  the  dinning  noise  and-  the  lightning  speed, 
and  reflected  upon,. which  happened  only,  lae^  week,  wheuil  was 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  ''as  one  of  the:sofrt  of  persons  we  ncTer 
used  to  be  brought  into  contact'  with. ' '  The  i^eakeor  was  a  great 
lady,  whose  notions  of  intercourse  had  not  got  beyond  Sir  Chariet 
Grandison's  coach  and  six,  and  ''  his  Byron^s  "  sedan-chair. 

''  Ay,^'  thought  I  to  myself,  *'  Steam  does  make,  one  acquainted 
with  odd  things  !  "  and  then  I  remembered  a  scene  I  had  faeaxd 
described^  when  dining  out  one  day,  in  Doughty  Street,,  by  oner  of 
those  writers  we  used,  when  I  was  young,  to  be.  rather  afraid,  of 
asking  to  dine  with  us,  in  towns  where  business  is  business.  He, 
it  seems,  had  crossedHo  Antwerp  one  summer,  in  the  same  packet 
with  a  lady  whose  name  you  all  know — Miss  Fanny  Eemblcthai 
was.  They  had  arriyed  there  in  the  midst  of  the  Kirmesse'  (fixe 
third  week  in  August),  when  the  old  town  is  full  of  the  old 
Flemish  dresses;     The*  high  lace  caps  of  the  women,  with  their 

long  lappet-like  ears,  so  enchanted  Mrs.  ,  that  she  bought 

one  there  and  then,  and'  came  down  in  it  to  dinner  at  the  tci>le 
d'hdte,  (Much  as  if  a  French  lady  were  to  choose  to  walk  about 
London  in  the  beaver  hat  and  blue  cloak  of  one  of  Rebeccas 
daughters  :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.)  Well,  to  be  sure^ 
every  one  was  lookiug  at  the  Englishwoman,  and  wondering  who 
she  was ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  my  friend  got  into  the  raiU 
way  train  for  Brussels,  a  daisy-faced  little  German  lady,  who  could 
hold  no  longer,  and  had  seen  the  two  speaking  to  each  other, 
**  begged  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the  wearer  of  the  cap.''  She 
was  soon  told;  and  the  answer  was  precious  to  her,  for  the 
Germans,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  not  excepted,  I  dare  say> 
have  a  passion  for  English  drama  and  English  actors,  and  the 
niece  of-  the  Siddons,  and  the  last  of  the  Juliets,  was  as  well  known 
by  name  at. Dresden  as  at  Daventry.  But  on  the  other  side  of  my 
friend  sate  another  flgnre — a  Begnine :  a  comely  woman  she  was, 
with  her  clear  oak-brown  complexion,,and  her  spotlessly-white  linen* 
hcadgear;  and.  her  pious  hands  folded  on  the  crook  of  her  pnraj 
block  umbrella.  At  first*  she  sate  like  a*  statue,  looking  down; 
content  with  her  own  good  thoughts  (yet.  I  have  heard  English 
single  women  say  yerywiokedithingS'-dr  those  like  her);  but  the' 
literaiygentlemaD^WQS'airaro,  hajsi^;  that  a&  the  talk  went  00^- 
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the  coroera  of  the  placid  mouth  began  to  twituh  and  to  twirl,  as  If 
the  world  was  working  there,  tiud  then  the  mirth  setlled  into  a 
broad  Gmile,  and  the  bead  fairly  raised  itself,  and  the  meek,  dark- 
brown  eyes  set  themselves  with  sueJi  a  euriositj  on  the  face  of  the 
German  lad;  who  asked,  and  the  Englishman  who  answered,  about 
the  wearer  of  that  Antwerp  cap.  She  "  tad  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight  too  !"  She  too  knew  the  word  of  power.  And  think 
you  the  refectory  was  not  the  better  for  her  ride  ?  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  Pope  has  a  spite  against  those  railroads. 

Well,  but  I  am  doing  anything  rather  than  traTclling /r*(-c?tHj! 
fashion  to  the  point  I  want  to  reach — Distinction:  or,  as  poor 
Hood  used  to  Bay,  "  where  one  puts  one's  dig."  When  talking  of 
our  country  neighbours,  I  can  ncTer  forget  the  Pratts,  of  Pratt 
Park ;  an  example,  if  there  ever  was  oue,  of  a  reputaUon  oddly 
built  up.  They  were  known  throughout  the  country.  Not  for 
birth;  as  some  one  said,  "there  were  so  many  bends  in  their 
escutcheon,  that  the  line  of  ancestry  got  out  of  sight  and  no  one 
could  find  it,"  Not  for  beauty;  both  he  and  she  were  plain  and 
pole,  and  if  I  were  to  add,  platter-faced,  it  would  he  no  scandal. 
Not  for  wealth  ;  they  wore  reasonably  well  off,  nothing  more  ;  and 
it  was  always  given  out  that  they  had  not  much  to  spare  for 
charity.  Not  for  talent;  Mr.  Pratt's  "Just  so,"  came  as  often 
wrong  as  right,  and  his  lady  is  the  person  (though  the  anecdote 
has  been  given  to  more  than  one)  who  Baid,  "  she  could  not  read 
the  Scott  novels,  they  were  so  low-lived  !"  About  their  virtue  I 
would  rather  not  speak,  having  an  objection  to  pronounce  on  my 
tieighbonrs.  The  Pratts'  reputation  was  neither  "up"  nor 
"  down  "  in  that  respect.  Let  us  hope  that  they  were  not  worse 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Their  place,  too,  was  nothing  particular  ;  a 
square  brick  house,  with  doors  that  shut  and  chimneys  that  drew, 
in  a  Tcry  sufficient  park,  neither  beautiful  nor  ancient  ;  but  belong- 
ing to  it  was  the  strong  point  of  the  Pratts— their  Pinery  ! 

You  must  have  lived  in  the  country,  I  say,  to  conceive  the  ever- 
laBtingness  of  such  a  topic  as  this.  Nay,  too,  and  its  value.  I 
for  one  would  far  sooner  have  heard  Mr,  Pratt  talk  of  pine-apples 
than  politics.  One  might  learn  something  on  that  subject.  He 
and  his  wife  were  urbane,  as  all  distinguished  peopio  should  be. 
Every  new  stove,  every  now  species,  Mr,  Knight's  discovery  of 
turf  in  pots,  Mr.  Loudon's  suggestions  for  the  economising  of  fiiel, 
had  been  one  and  all  anticipated  at  Pratt  Park,  to  hear  them  tell 
the  talc.     The  Horticultural  Society  had  taken  its  rise  from  a  caw 
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of  onsuccessful  rirolr;  botwixt  them  and  the  Potters  :  "  a  good  sort 
cif  people,  who  hod  since  wisely  confiucd  their  attention  to  pippins," 
The  great  glass-house,  at  Chataworth,  had  been  originally  iotended 
to  demolisli  their  ''  crowua  of  glory  ;"  "  but  the  Duke,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  bad  looked  into  matters  for  Limaclf,  &0.,  iio."  For 
Jesuits  ;  a  Brobdignag  specimen  had  been  ripened  up  to  the  hour 
of  her  Majesty's  coronation  dinner ;  tbc  Emperor  of  all  the 
Brutes  "had  taken  one  home  with  him,"  in  token  whereof  a 
malachite  vaso  was  a  few  montba  after  seen  in  the  groat 
foreing-bouBC.  During  tbo  forty-two  strikes  and  turua-oiit,  "  the 
naighbours  bad  come  forward  very  properly  ;  (here  were  some 
ins^tutions  it  waa  agreeable  to  see,  which  persons  of  all  partiea  _ 
still  agreed  in  supporting — privileges  only  at  command  of  ald>  I 
establiahed  ton-pits,  wliicb  new  people's  money  could  not  buy  ;  for  ' 
you  iiiow,"  was  Mrs.  Pratt's  perpetual  winding  up,  "  it  ia  a  fruit 
which  never  can  become  common,  A  jiresent  of  one  is  a  present  j 
and  ours,  people  are  good  enough  to  say,  are  peculiarly  well- 
grown  ;  not,  however,  that  I  am  a  judge — Mr.  Pratt  w,  I  believe." 

Happy  mortab  in  their  Elrongbuld  of  pride,  to  have  one  thing 
of  their  own — in  itself  a  rare  luxury,  which  they  had  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection!  One  may  buy  a  waterfall.  [[  knew  a 
man  who  did,  and  was  arrested  because  he  never  paid  for  its  being 
eet  up  in  bis  park.)  One  may  even  remove  old  trees  ;  Sir  Harry 
Stewart  has  taught  that  tiiek  to  the  upstarts  who  have  no  delicacy, 
and  wish  to  have  "as  umbrageous  a  shade,"  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  Rohina,  as  persons  who  have  long  been  settled ; 
but  to  vie  with  the  Pinea  of  Pratt  Park  was  religiously  believed  to 
be  impoasiblo  throughout  — — ■  shire. 

But,  well- a-day!  Time,  the  improver,  who  hath  made  straw- 
berries two  mouth  fuls  big,  and  the  "little,  old -fashioned,  rough, 
red  gooseberry,"  into  a  load  for  a  child's  hand — Time,  thanks  tai 
whom,  roses  are  now  count€d  by  thousands,  and  heartscaaee  by  thp  ] 
tens  of  tbi^usands — turns  Pratta  old,  though  he  aggravates  their 
treasures  to  a  bulk  I  should  be  afraid  to  mention.  The  lord  and  the 
lody  of  the  park  began  to  wane,  owned  themselves  "  to  be  not  what 
they  had  been,"  and  in  spite  of  the  wondrous  speed  of  the  age  wc 
oro  living  in,  to  feel  their  chariot  wheels  ilrive  heavily.  I  must 
not  My  they  pined,  because  tiiat  with  them  would  have  meant  that 
tbcy  wnxcd  heavier  and  heavier,  rounder  and  rounder.  But  tbeir 
ejea  grew  dim,  making  it  difficult  for  them  any  longer  to  read  the 
papers  ;  their  old  neighbours  began  to  drop  through  the  pitfalls  rf 
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«■  emtriig  die  jmA  «f  tt« wrmmmr,  W  tW  Kgfai  of  m  liejr. 

iMiiIji  „iwli  ■!■!■■  ill  ■mil.  HWiiJfci  ■  fiiiM  III  mm  liiiiiiij^ 
■  higr  l^ii  1 1  Benitf  I  ilHdd  sot  km  iceglkrtei] — it  soenu 
t»  Mr,  ■wr^dij-i,  M  if  imjlwjj  AnaLa  ip  a«,  wknt  liwr  gtl 
iaUyean — bat *1» eaaU  nfatake  AaS  m^b.  ivlt odoor  ?  Uiidtwl 
dM  «7«  been  frecteJ  to  ftQ«v  Aa  aeae.  W  soaaediiiig  like  die 
ovra  «(  «  eaafoe,  wlM  p(«<«d  oct  with  s  xrt  «f  ptincelj  ih»- 
A>Isac«,  tnta  lotng  tbe  fsldc  of  the  tissae^  Pf^'  ^io^  *■* 
lied  ofcr  tbe  FMcfUek  !  ll  vas  Mn.  Fntt  en  ber  ny  la 
IiObAob  ;  "  tbe  first  bne  obe  had  aiirred  out  sdm  ber  laa^"  irA 
«■  <i&ni^6ir  tlie  dear  Gttle  pnnees  sad  prineeaaea — aBeftfMt^ 
"  She  knew  ifact  erctTtluDg^  had  hem  ndfy  aegleeled  tif  lali,  te 
dw  bc]>er>^  tlwj  were  uU  efial  to  tfcof  at  tbe  park."  ilrf^ 
■iMittt«d  alone,  i&to  her  bottle-green  thaiat,  and  drew  dvm  (be 
Uadi ;  wbBo  ber  tnald  aad  nan,  the  Utter  whli  his  gatgton 
bttfden.  etn  m  Ibdif  Im  whli  ni  le^a  aristaCTatie  pawengen. 

DewbooM  sa  I  am  of  leepn*  pace  vith  mj  species — iMA 
mt!aa«,  aa  tunie  Mie  hai  ingeniciiwly  stated  it,  knowiog  all  dw 
conccnia  of  one's  nd^bbours^I  became,  as  nsnal,  presently,  tM 
»ldiml,  to  report  clearly  the  conTenadon  which  went  w ;  M 
which  "  poor  detr  DUitcr'i  end,  wboweut  off  so  like  a  iamb,"  «■! 
"  tbo  bed  ia  the  wcEt  house,"  aod  "mistress's  mouming,"  Mid 
"  bhu-'k  Jamuieo,"  wi-ruModdlyjumlled,  that  I  BCorcB  knew  when 
tbe  griff  eudeil  and  where  tlie  garJcuing  Lvgai;.  B«t  I  cMild 
jCather  tliat  Mr.  Prstl'*  diiconsolatc  rcliet  had,  after  some  mond» 
of  aucliuiun  nnd  mimiir.  beca  prevailed  upon  "  to  ruu&c  berSelf, 
and  to  g<i  iuto  tliu  Imutc*  nffain  ;"  and  thai,  some  gleams  of  tbe 
ancient  vjiirtt  ruviviog  in  her,  she  had  dQiermiii<:d,  nith  the 
rciinanco  of  ago  (for  ago  liivtli  a  rnmonee.  nbicb  lingers  behind — 
u  joulli'ii  gof»  liefute— il*  time  !)  to  attempt  a  pilgiimago  to 
Baliybn— lo  nee  the  roynl  children,  with  ber  present  io  her  lap^ 
wcurc,  dear  wunian,  of  thanks  and  civilities — the  ordinary  farv 
of  thoiiu  who  op]iroac1i  our  gracious  (jaecn  and  lier  consort,  wHli 
Ouurto*y  mid  wj-vioo  1  For  in  fouling  and  sense  of  obligation,  poor 
row  Prmt  wm  tlill  at  tho  rMpeetahlo  doys  of  Gcorgo  tbe 
■•   -■■-'  Mix*  Uumk'j'b  "  sweet      tjuecn  Charlolte.     The  nul- 
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road^  it  is  true,  was  an  intrusion  on  her  ideas  of  prpprietji  there 
was  no  denying  that ;  but  she  could  sit  in  her  own  carriage ! 
Somewhat  quaint,  by  the  way,  if  not  ricketty,  was  the  vehi^e ; 
spectral  and  dowager-like  was  its  appearance  on  the  truck,  and 
disparaging  the  comments  lavished  on  it,  at  Nine  Elms,  by  tbe 
loungers  who  watched  the  post-boy  attach  his  horses  to  it,  an^ 
watched  lady,  man,  maid,  pug,  caps,  and  pine- apples,.  rattlQ  out  of 
the  yard  in  quest  of  a  quiet  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street. 

I,  too,  was  bound  St.  James'-ward — in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
carriages,  No.  1028 — and  according  to  Mr.  Harrison's  usual  doings, 
was  not  distanced  in  my  hmnble  hackney  conveyance,  by  the 
vehicle  which  had  so  often  struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of  timid 
pretenders  to  gentility  in  the  country.  Up  Abingdon  Street  and 
Whitehall  we  sped,  past  those  perplexing  signs  of  amelioration  and 
national  gratitude,  the  fountains  and  the  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  I  was  wondering  how  the  desolate  old  lady  would  accustom 
herself  to  such  a  waste  of  water,  such  an  audacity  of  stone,  when 
I  perceived  the  tremulous  bottle-green  machine  give  two  or  three 
spasmodic  jerks,  and  then,  after  a  little  furious  plunging  on  the 
part  of  the  horses,  fairly  break  down.  A  crowd  of  people  scram- 
bling round  a  cart  had  scared  the  horses,  and  the  Pratt  equipage 
was  not  robust  enough  to  stand  any  scaring.  Nor  was  its  mistress. 
She  was  extricated  through  one  of  the  windows  insensible.  It 
appeared  that  her  nerves  were  cruelly  shaken.  Could  you  have 
guessed  it  ?  Her  chaise  had  run  into  a  New  Providence  cart, 
with  the  tempting  and  strange  cry — **pine  apples  I  new  provi- 
dence PINES  !  A  PENNY  A  SLICE  !  *'  She  had  seen  it — heard  it — 
smelt  it, — no,  not  tasted  it !  That  uneasy  resolution  to  go  up  to 
London  and  *'  pay  her  duty,"  had,  then,  been  but  a  rushing  to 
lier  doom  ! 

Shaken,  astounded,  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  no  longer 
a  Mr.  Pratt  to  take  her  part,  and  that  had  he  been  alive  such 
things  could  not  have  happened,  the  poor  little  lady  spoke  not 
much  more  in  this  world.  Some  words  she  was  heard  to  murmur, 
about  the  **  French  Revolution,"  **  the  market  gardeners,"  and 
**  that  this  world  was  no  longer  a  place  for  old  families  to  live  in," 
**  the  Luddites  would  have  her  earrings  out  of  her  ears,  she  sup- 
posed, next — and  her  gold  watch."  Then  she  added,  more 
faintly,  something  signifying  "  readiness  to  be  cut,"  hoped  **  that 
the  new  secession-house  would  be  of  the  right  temperature,'' 
quivered  a  little,  feqbly,  in  the  chair  she  was  placed  in,  and 
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depnrled  !     "  Died,"  ouglit  to  have  been  the  coronora  verdict,  or 
a  discharge  of  "  Pine  Apple  Shot!" 

I  turned  awaj  from  ttie  brolion  old  chaise,  and  tbe  deceased  old 
gen  tic  woman,  grieved  at  the  nbnipt  catastrophe  ;  for  she  had  done 
httle  ill  in  her  day — hut  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  seen  a 
vision  ;  the  last  onslaught  of  iDtcreourse  and  Enterprise,  into  the 
Btrongholda  of  the  exclusive  of  the  earth.  The  linell  of  the 
ancient  gentlewoman  13  told ! — Post-chaiaes  are  crumbling,  and 
pine-apples  sold  iu  the  streets  for  a  penny  a  slice  1 
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The  benevolent  efforts  of  those  vfbo  are  striving  to  improve  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  youthful  culprit,  may  find 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  an  account  of  the  agricultural 
colony  of  Mettray,  near  Tours,  in  France,  founded  five  years  agOi 
for  the  moral  training  of  boys  eonvieted  of  crime.  This  colony  has 
become  the  parent  of  similar  institutions  iu  various  parts  of 
France  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  following  account  is  supplied 
upon  the  authority  of  one  who  visited  the  colony  last  .iimuner,  and 
there  saw  the  regeneration  of  young  offenders  effected  by  mildest 
means.  Instead  uf  confinement,  he  saw  perfect  liberty  ;  instead  of 
the  unwholesome  and  stupi^ing  labour  of  the  troad-mill,  there 
were  tho  invigorating  and  instructive  occupations  of  agriculture. 
No  boardiDg-schooJ,  composed  of  the  most  favourably-tiremn- 
stanced  children  could  exhibit  a-picture  of  better  order,  conduct, 
or  feeling,  then  was  shown  in  this  colony. 

These  astonislung  and  delightfid  results  may  be  traced  to  the 
following  causes.  First,  the  devotedness  and  energy  of  Mcasieim 
De  Metz  and  De  Bretignires,  who  have  cheerfully  saorificeA 
every  other  employment,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  h 
remote  country  district,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
cliildrcn,  whom  esample  or  ignorance  has  led  astray :  secondly, 
their  locating  the  colony  away  from  large  towns  and  mannfM^ 
tures,  iu  n  fertile  agricultural  district,  where  the  children 
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employed  in  husbandry,  or  in  the  trades  connected  witli  it,  which 
do  not  require  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns :  thirdly,  their 
constant  endeavour  to  cultivate,  by  a  persevering  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures  :  fourthly,  the  means  devised  to 
awaken  those  domestic  affections,  which  in  most,  if  not  all  of 
these  children,  have  been  either  totally  neglected  or  cruelly  per- 
verted. So,  instead  of  congregating  them  in  one  large  edifice, 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  rigid  military  discipUne,  they  are  divided 
into  separate  sections,  called  families,  of  about  twelve  or  twenty 
members,  occupying  separate  buildings,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Head,  called  the  Father  of  the  Family,  who  is  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  one  of  their  own  number,  elected  every  month  by  them- 
selves, under  the  title  of  Eldest  Brother.  The  system  of  family 
training  begins,  as  far  as  practicable,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  child  at  the  colony,  and  continues  long  after  his  departure. 
The  Directors  themselves  fetch  the  children  from  the  prisons.  A 
few  days'  travelling  shows  their  real  character  more  than  months 
spent  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  common  life.  During  the  journey 
the  Directors  converse  with  the  new  colonists,  and  allow  them 
freely  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  thus  they  obtain  some 
insight  into  their  hearts  and  minds.  When  arrived  at  the  colony, 
the  children  are  distributed  among  the  various  families,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  evil  of  tlicir  influence,  and  to  prepare  them,  by  the 
example  and  good  advice  of  their  new  comrades,  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  and  to  receive  with  dociUty  the  instructions  of  their 
superiors.  And,  finally,  when  their  time  is  out,  care  is  taken  to 
place  them  in  country  situations,  where  they  cannot  be  exposed  to 
undue  temptation.  There  the  paternal  solicitude  of  the  Directors 
still  watches  over  them  :  reports  of  their  conduct  are  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  colony,  and  read  to  their  former  companions, 
who  are  thus  inspired  with  the  hope  that  their  own  names  may 
one  day  be  read  with  approbation,  and  that  their  conduct  may 
reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  on  the  colony. 

Now,  why  should  such  an  experiment  be  .  less  successful  in 
England  than  in  France  ?  Is  religious  feeling  more  utterly  lost 
by  our  criminal  population  ?  Has  domestic  love  less  sway,  or  is 
the  susceptibility  of  kindness  less  prevalent  among  the  young  out- 
casts of  society  here  than  among  similar  offenders  there  ?  It  has 
been  proved  that  at  the  Warwick  Comity  Asylum  it  is  possible  to 
reform  to  the  extent  of  5Q  per  cent. ;  whilst  Mettray,  by  adopting 
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a  Bjatcm  of  agricultural  colonies,  shows  ft  proportion  of  82  per 
cent. 

WTien,  ill  1839,  two  Treneli  noblemen,  Meaaieurs  Dc  MetK  and 
Bretigneres  de  Conrtoillo,  the  founders  of  MettrBj,  concelred  the 
project  of  removing  young  prisoners  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
older  associates  and  from  the  nnwholeaunic  atmosphere  and  sc<ten- 
tnrf  occnpatioua  of  common  prisons;  most  peojile,  remembering  tbe 
disappointments  nliieh  other  reformers  had  experienced,  predicted 
nn  utter  failure.  It  acemcd  a  rnsli  experiment  to  attempt,  without 
the  help  of  any  coercive  means,  to  keep  a  large  body  of  boys  In 
strict  order  and  constant  labour ;  especially  children  whom  the 
demoralising  effects  of  a  vagrant  life  must  have  rendered  impatient 
of  every  kind  of  rule  and  restraint.  It  was  anticipated  that,  Oft 
their  liberation  from  prison,  they  would  at  once  retimi  to  their 
former  habits,  with  so  much  the  more  eagernoss,  as  they  had  been 
longer  deprived  of  liberty. 

These  forebodings  have  not  been  realised.  The  agricultural 
colony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  theory  ;  it  has  become,  and 
successfully  so,  a  reality. 

The  healthy  occupations  and  homely  diet  of  the  colony  hare 
eradicated  disease  &om  the  children,  who  entered  it  wan  and 
emaciated  beings.  The  hypocritical  humility  of  former  looks  Boa 
given  place  to  becoming  confidence,  indicating  a  regenerated  knd 
unburdened  conscience.  Whilst  appeals  to  tlic  intelligence  and 
conscience  of  individuals  have  not  been  neglected,  means  have 
been  devised  to  form  a  collective  and  individual  conscience.  The 
colonists  have  been,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one  body,  the  honoiw  «f 
which  is  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  one  common  interest. 
The  children  find  that  the  title  of  Colonist  washes  away  the  stain 
of  condemnation,  and  that  it  will  restore  them  spotless  to  society  ; 
but  that  this  can  only  be  on  condition  that  the  name  of  Mettray 
shall  remain  unblemished.  "When  they  leavo  the  colony,  they 
know  that  its  eye  follows  them  wherever  thoy  go,  and  that  a  repOft 
of  their  conduct  will  bo  listened  to  by  their  former  ossociatea. 
This  knowledge  helps  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  duty.  The 
dread  of  having  their  name  disgraced  before  their  comrades,  and 
of  casting  a  staiu  on  the  asylum  that  gave  them  shelter,  is  a  con- 
tinual check  upon  any  bad  impulse. 

The  first  thing  done,  npon  the  arrival  of  an  offender  at  the 
GStabUshment,  is  to  study  his  disposition,  ia  order  to  determine  the 
mode  of  treatment  best  suited  to  his  individual  ease.     From  the 
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information  obtained  respecting  some  of  the  children,  and  the 
questions  asked  them  upon  their  admission  to  the  colony,  it 
appeared  that  many  of  them  from  their  earliest  years  were  used  to 
beg ;  that  they  were  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  without  any  parental 
care  ;  and  that  their  parents  made  a  traffic  of  their  wretchedness, 
and  often  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  in  1840,  to  Jan.  1,  1843, 
241  members  had  been  admitted.  Of  these,  there  were  32  natura} 
children,  34  whose  parents  had  married  twice,  51  whose  parents 
were  in  prison,  124  whose  parents  had  never  been  tried  for  any 
offence,  but  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  poverty.  The  number  of 
criminal  parents  enables  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  kind  of 
education  which  the  children  must  have  received  under  such 
instructors.  Second  marriages  are  often  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
quences among  the  working  classes.  The  step-father  or  stepr 
mother  looks  on  the  child  of  a  former  marriage  as  a  burden  to  the 
family  and  a  continual  source  of  discord.  He  is  the  object  of 
abuse  and  bad  usage  ;  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  thing  of  hatred  to 
his  family  ;  he  leaves  his  home.  Impelled  by  hunger,  he  begs  or 
steals,  and  so  is  often  lost. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  poor  children  was  not  the  least 
cause  of  anxiety.  Most  of  them  derived  their  existence  from 
sources  so  impure  that  their  blood  was  vitiated  even  from  their  birth ; 
and  their  subsequent  mode  of  life  only  served  to  aggravate  those 
morbid  tendencies.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the  children 
were  all  more  or  less  scrofulous.  The  Mettray  discipline,  however, 
has  so  improved  them,  that,  excepting  a  few  who  had  been  entered 
ill  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  disease,  their  health  has  undergone 
a  complete  transformation. 

The  foimders  are  constantly  striving  to  awaken  in  the  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  philanthropy  and  a  love  of  domestic  associa- 
tions. They  feel  that  to  complete  the  work  of  moral  regenera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  forsaken  family  habits  and 
affections.  They  believe  that  there  is  no  possible,  or  at  least  no  last- 
ing moralisation,  without  a  yearning  for  home  and  family  affections. 
This  is  aimed  at  by  the  division  of  the  colony  into  sections  of 
twenty  children,  called  a  family,  living  in  separate  houses,  in  each 
of  which,  under  the  endearing  names  of  Father  and  Elder  Brother, 
are  chiefs,  exercising  an  authority  altogether  based  upon  affection 
and  persuasion.  The  parents  of  seventy  of  theae  children  are  now 
.thide^oing  imprisQument  for  various  crimes.    The  Direetors  l^ing 
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compelled  to  mnke  the  lioje  forget  their  real  family,  have 
ere&ted  for  theiu  another, — artificial,  it  is  true,  but  displaying  aii 
affectionate  solicitude  for  tlieir  welfare,  altogether  slrang-o  to  tfaeni 
in  their  former  homes.  Thus  when  a  child  is  apprenticed  at  obo 
of  the  neighbouring  fnrma,  he  comes  every  Sunday  to  the  coIodt. 
provided  his  employers  are  Batieficd  with  him.  Ho  spends  the  day 
with  his  comrades,  and  renews  his  moral  strength  under  t!ie  guid- 
ance of  the  DiroctorB.  At  menl-timea  he  sits  at  the  common 
table.  If  he  be  ill,  he  is  sent  for  and  nursed  until  he  reeovere. 
But.  to  renew  in  children  a  love  of  home,  it  ia  not  sufficient  to  show 
to  them  parental  solicitude  ;  it  is  neeOBsary  to  exhibit  to  them,  aa 
it  were,  home  ia  a  tangible  shape ;  therefore,  each  family  or 
section  ia  located  in  n  separate  dwelling  with  its  dependencies. 
Theae  houses  are  built  by  the  children  thcmeekea :  each  one  eon- 
siats  of  two  stories,  dividing  the  elder  from  the  younger  members. 

To  train  the  coloniata  to  a  rural  life,  and  to  make  thent  love  it 
is  one  of  the  great  ohjenta  of  the  institution.  To  mako  of  them 
ignorant  labourers  would  fail  far  short  of  the  objects  of  Mettray;  it  < 
would  create  little  Ioto  for  rural  life  wore  nought  of  agrjcultm* 
shown  to  them,  botc  its  hardships.  It  must  be  propounded  !• 
them  under  its  real  aspect ;  their  minds  and  hearts  must  he 
interested.  With  thia  view  it  is  that  courses  of  theoretical 
agriculture  are  given,  in  simple  and  familiar  language.  The 
natural  phenomena  of  the  earth  are  described  to  them,  and  those 
arc  so  much  the  more  interesting,  aa  ihoy  arise  and  develop  them- 
selves under  their  own  eyes  :  nor  is  the  opportunity  neglected  of 
laying  before  them  tlio  clemeutary  notions  of  the  scicnoes  which 
throw  light  upon  that:  of  agriculture.  And  would  it  be  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  tliis  nursery  of  good  practical  agricnltunBts 
will  one  day  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  over  rural  districts  to 
which  they  will  convey  improved  notions,  or  at  least  good  proCtuo) 
knowledge;  and  would  it  not  give  a  pleasant  heart-throb  to  sc« 
those  very  cliildren  who  have  hitherto  been  a  blot  on  society, 
contributing  one  day  f  o  its  wealth  and  prosperity  ? 

Tho  colony,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  exiatenee,  presents  »» 
appearance  of  moat  perfect  order.  Tho  moment  tho  childroR 
alight  from  the  prison-van,  they  aeo  and  feci  tlmt  they  have 
become  priiioners  on  pkrole.  Thia  m  so  true,  lliat  one  boy,  who 
twice,  at  the  riak  of  his  life,  had  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
penitentiary,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  think  of  running  aWf 
from  Mettray  when  hia  work  was  so  much  harder,  '         "^ 
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"BcoftOBO  at  Mcttroj  tbcro  arc  no  walls."  Tho  reooi-U*  of  eaoh 
boy's  conduct  show  a  regularly  decreasing  proportion  of  puniali- 
lueat  iDcurrcd.  A  book  is  liept  in  each  houso  by  tbo  Ucad,  with 
all  the  exactness  of  a  log-book,  in  nhich  are  recorded  the  slightest 
violations  of  discipline,  or  even  tendencies  to  had  conduct.  At 
tho  end  of  every  month,  the  punishments  undergone  are  Bumined 
up,  and  carried  to  tho  moral  account  of  each,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able and  encouraging  fact,  that  there  never  is  in  any  family  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  inmateB  inscribed  in  the  book.  This  propor- 
tion seldom  varies  beyond  one  or  two  on  either  side,  showing  how 
nearly  equal  is  the  standard  of  morality  throughout  the  entire 
colony.  The  tablet  of  honour  renewed  every  three  months,  gives 
an  additional  moral  thermometer  of  the  colony.  In  June  184J,  it 
contained  eighty-nine  names  :  ten  for  the  first  time,  sixteen  for 
the  second  time,  fourteen  for  tho  third  time,  five  for  the  fourth 
lime,  eleven  for  the  fifth  time,  twelve  for  the  sixth  time,  six  for 
the  seventh  time,  five  for  tho  eighth  time,  three  for  tho  ninth  time, 
four  for  the  tenth  time,  and  three  for  the  eleventh  time.  Thii 
shows  that  tbo  children  had  incurred  no  puniahment  for  three, 
six,  nine,  twelve,  iic.  months.  A  few  names  only  had  been  erased, 
being  those  of  boys,  who  had  committed  some  fault  during  tho 
last  quarter.  In  the  report  for  1844,  it  is  stated,  that  during  tho 
preceding  year,  out  of  ninety-three  inscribed,  fifteen  only  per 
quarter,  or  five  every  month,  have  been  erased  for  mtaconduct. 
There  were  133  altogether  inscribed  in  tho  course  of  tho  year;  a 
considerable  proportion  considering  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
colony,  as  the  last  comers  could  not  yet  have  reached  tho  period  of 
the  requisite  ordeal.  This  proves  how  satisfactory  is  the  moral 
state  of  tho  colony,  the  mcmbci-s  having  increased  to  upwards  of 
300,  without  impaii'ing  the  moral  health  of  the  community. 

The  Directors  have  been  faithfully  seconded  by  the  various 
officers  of  the  establishment.  These  worthy  young  men,  trained 
by  themselves,  have  proved  nficctionate,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
pupils  and  agents.  Although  sprung  from  good  foiuilies,  they 
do  not  tliink  it  disgraceful  to  wear  the  coarse  linen  dress,  and  the 
straw  bat  and  tbo  wooden  elogs,  which  constitute  the  uniform 
throughout  the  colony.  Their  lives  are  spent  in  humble  deroted- 
noaa  to  duty.  Tho  eldest  brothers  elected  every  month  by  their 
comrades,  have,  for  the  most  part,  shown  aptitude  and  discem- 
meat.  Their  co-operation  materially  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colony,  and  the  functions  which  they  eierciso  have  a  powcrfiil 
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meiLns  of  reformntion  to  Ihomsclve!*.  The  Dirertors  are  cogoizuit 
of  tbo  most  trivial  clrcumstanco  that  liappens  whether  in  plaj- 
houra  or  Trork-tlme,  since  the  oldeBt  brothers  live  in  tlio  midst  of 
their  companions.  Ihe  Eldest  Srother  woars  roond  liis  arm  a 
badn;e,  and  is  thus  invested  irith  an  ofHcinl  char&ctcr :  hia  basinaaa 
ia  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  for  punishmentH  ;  lie  hns  no  right  to 
inflict  any,  l)Ut  lie  reports  oSeiices,  and  hjr  eo  doiu^,  he  onl/ 
disohargoB  the  trust  committed  to  him  hy  his  companions,  wbo  tat 
that  reason  suffei*  the  conseqnences  of  tlicir  misdemeanor  witluHit 
a  mununr.  These  elcctiona  powerfully  reveal  U\e  spirit  and 
tendency  of  each  fumity.  If  in  any  one  there  lurked  a  epirit  ei 
resistance  to  discipline,  the  children  would  Daturally  elect  tfaoee 
whom  they  fancied  boat  disposed  to  second  their  designs  ;  bni 
ever  since  the  election  of  tho  IJrotliors  has  been  intrusted  lo  the 
children  ^emselves,  not  one  election  has  taken  place  which  conM 
not  he  confirmed.      The  worthiest  hait  alirnys  been  chosen. 

Tiie  children  arc  employed  in  tho  fields  and  gardens ;  tliaj" 
woric  at  road-making,  quarrying  and  building.  There  are  BO 
farm  servants,  the  colonists  do  all  llic  work.  Each  section  of 
£eld  labourers  is  composed  of  twelve  colonists  superintended  bj  R 
foreman  :  that  is,  by  good  gardeners,  ploughmen,  vine-dreasera. 
road  engineers,  Ac,  wbo  teach  the  children  under  them  thaii' 
business.  Each  hoy  bos  his  task  assigned  hitn  ;  and  being  alooc 
responsible  for  his  work  ho  cannot  lay  on  his  companiona  the 
blame  of  ill-performed  labour.  And  so,  courage  ond  activity  are 
etimulatcd,  and  temptatious  to  idling  removed,  giving  place  to  a 
worthy  love  of  industry. 

As  the  colony  is  to  find  all  its  resources  within  itself,  and  as 
sedentary  occupationa  are  necessary  for  had  weather,  there  arts 
workshops  for  blacksmitlis,  joiners,  rope-makers,  tailors,  baaket- 
makers,  wheel- wrigbtB,  ie.,  whose  occupations  are  superintended 
by  properly  qualified  foremen. 

The  children  work  at  the  harvest  with  great  ardour:  they  are 
delighted  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  spring  labour.  "See,"Eni<l 
one  day  one  of  them,  lifting  a  heavy  sheaf,  "  oil !  if  my  mothir 
had  that !  "  An  nngrateful  soil,  a  scanty  crop,  paralyses  even  tho 
most  active  and  vigorous  arms.  How  nntcli  more  then  would  h 
(Uaoourago  the  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  njion  labonr 
with  a  feeling  of  detestation,  or  tiie  idle  vagrant  town  cbiM 
whose  habits  and  tasle  have  shoirn  agrioaUure  to  hiiu  as  a  rai«f- 
«ble  occupation.      Agriculture   muBt  bo    laugbi   \    '      ' 
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inTiting  aspect  if  that  aversion  is  to  bo  removed.  Among  the 
children  who  enter  Mettray,  there  are  some  ready  fonned  work- 
men who  have  acquired  some  skill  in  sedentary  employments ; 
these  it  would  he  vain  to  make  husbandmen  of. 

To  stimulate  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  young  workmen, 
they  compete  for  prizes.  Every  month  the  winners  are  declared 
hy  the  children  themselves,  under  the  superintendence,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  foreman. 

The  different  offices  and  the  laborious  duties  of  the  establish- 
ment are  performed  by  the  colonists,  who  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  confidence.  They  work  in  orchards,  the  trees  of  which 
are  loaded  with  fruit,  without  ever  meddling  with  it.  The  bake- 
house is  attended  to  by  two  boys,  who  work,  so  to  say,  day  and 
night  with  exemplary  faithfulness.  The  cooking  is  done  by  two 
others,  who,  even  in  winter,  are  up  at  four,  a.m.  The  duties  of 
the  infirmary  are  discharged  by  two  more  boys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

The  family  classes  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
examined  together  once  a  week.  The  meeting  of  all  the  families 
in  the  same  hall  then  becomes  a  real  solemnity,  and  stimulates 
emulation  without  creating  envy.  The  head-teacher  inspects  the 
families  separately,  directs  their  studies,  giving  praise  where  praise 
is  due.  On  Sunday  the  boys  practise  gymnastics  for  two  hours. 
After  divine  service,  the  chaplain  catechises  the  children  assem- 
bled in  the  hall.  One  of  the  directors  then  gives  them  a  course  of 
practical  morality,  free  from  anything  abstract  or  metaphysical,  all 
the  people  employed  in  the  colony  being  present. 

An  immense  advantage  has  been  derived  from  vocal  music  ;  it 
contributes  to  good  order  ;  it  serves  to  prevent  conversation  during 
the  different  movements  of  the  classes,  and  it  fixes  good  thoughts 
in  the  memories  of  the  children. 

In  general  the  colonists  are  found  humane  and  sympathising. 
The  following  fact  may  speak  strongly  of  their  good  feeling. — 
Recently,  one  of  them  having  yielded  to  the  bad  advice  of  one  of 
the  foremen,  a  stranger  who  happened  to  be  employed  in  the 
colony,  he  was  condemned  to  solitary  confinement.  When  he  was 
liberated,  he  was  told  that  the  workman  had  been  dismissed,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  were  perhaps  without  bread.  **  Let  the 
little  I  have  be  given  to  him,*'  said  he  with  much  feeling.  When 
one  of  their  comrades  is  dangerously  ill  they  are  all  so  anxious  to 
sit  up  with  him,  that  permission  to  fulfil  this  painful  duty  has  to 
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be  gi-aiiteil  oa  a  rQwarJ,  The  organ  of  tlie  cliapol  is  play od'  hj  ■ 
youog  blind  boy,  whose  infirmity  has  excited  tlio  aympaCliy  of  all 
tLo  children.  One  of  tUam  wna  lioai-d  to  Boy,  "  I  ivould  vrill'mgly 
j;ive  two  of  my  iingerato  reatoro  his  two  eyos."  AnotUer  cii'cuiii- 
Htance  irill  furtlier  prove  their  Eenaibility.  For  the  liret  time 
Hince  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  to  wliieli  143  children  hadbqen 
admitted  dm'ing  the  first  year,  one  of  them  died.  Thta  Iobs  vk 
made  still  more  painful  by  the  gcntleneas,  piety,  and  rcsignaticmot 
the  poor  child.  Already  labouring  under  fatal  disease  wlicnhc 
entered  the  colony,  he  did  not  onco  leave  the  sick  nard  during  the 
fortnight  he  spent  at  Mottray,  A  few  moments  before  hia  death, 
he  said,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  to  havo  to  leave  the  colony  so  soon!  " 
Being  too  weak  to  rise  in  the  bed,  he  hogged  the  father  of  th« 
family  to  which  ho  belonged,  and  who  had  sat  up  with  him  the 
whole  night,  to  stoop  down  to  him.  lie  kissed  him,  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness  ;  and  hia  last  words  were  words  of  repentance  and 
gratitude.  The  words  pronounced  by  the  side  of  the  gravo  made 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  children,  who  were  all  present,  nor 
was  there  one  who  did  not  shod  a  toar  over  hia  departed  companion. 
The  eldest  brother  of  the  family  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  ia 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  keeping  the  grasa  freah  nnd  green  OTCr 
his  comrade's  grave. 

Tho  lovo  of  a  vagrant  life,  the  natural  results  of  the  early  habits 
of  the  children,  has  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Direc- 
tors. Kevertheless,  only  three  attempts  to  escape  took  place 
during  the  first  year,  and  all  unsuccessfully.  Tho  fugitives  were 
all  brought  back  to  the  colony  tlie  day  they  attempted  to  retroot, 
or  the  following  morning.  Two  of  the  deserters  were  unme- 
diately  taken  back  from  the  colony  to  the  prison  whence  they  had 
come.  The  third,  who  had  given  up  his  plan  almost  as  soon  as  ho 
had  begun  to  put  it  into  osocutiori,  seemed  deserving  of  more  in- 
dulgence. It  was  agreed  to  keep  him,  on  condition  of  hia  sabmit- 
ting  to  threo  months  of  solitary  confinement,  to  which  he  Waa 
condenmed  by  his  comrades.  Certain  faults  ai'e  tried  hj  tho 
children,  who  usually  show  themselves  very  severe.  The  Diroe- 
tors  have  reserved  to  themselves  tho  right  of  diminishing  the 
punishment  when  it  seems  excessive. 

The  words  "  God  sees  you  "  areinacribed  almost  on  every  wall, 
to  remind  the  colonists  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  elude  the  vigilance 
,  there  is  no  hiding-place,  no  retreat  that  can  hide  thau 
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Before  inflicting  any  punishment,  recourse  is  had  to  a  preliminary 
measure.  If  it  be  wished  that  punishment  should  produce  a  salu- 
tary eflPect,  he  on  whom  it  is  inflicted,  must  accept  it  with  resigna- 
tion— ^he  must  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  deserved 
it.  In  order  to  obtain  this  conviction,  the  sentence  must  be  pro- 
nounced with  calmness  and  gentleness  ;  it  must  be  dictated  by  the 
strictest  justice,  and  by  that  power  of  reason  which,  whilst  com- 
manding, must  convince.  Again,  both  he  who  inflicts  and  he  who 
suffers  the  punishment,  must  be  calm.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
conditions  can  be  present  at  the  very  moment  a  man  is  under  the 
influence  of  indignation  inspired  by  any  serious  delinquency. 
Therefore  the  under-masters  are  desired,  when  they  have  reason  to 
complain  of  a  child,  to  send  him  to  the  parlour.  This  prejudges 
nothing  ;  and  so  time  is  afforded  to  inquire  into  his  previous  con- 
duct and  present  offence.  During  this  delay,  the  offender  becomes 
collected,  the  master  cools,  the  Directors  and  he  can  reflect  and 
consult  together,  and  their  decision  being  thus  given  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  with  perfect  calmness,  there  is  more 
certainty  of  doing  justice  to  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

The  visits  of  the  venerable  chaplain  are  always  expected  with 
impatience.  His  presence  is  felt  as  a  blessing,  and  the  boy's  con- 
versation with  him  in  his  cell,  naturally  becomes  a  confession.  The 
child  feels  the  avowal  of  his  faults  to  be  a  relief  to  his  conscience. 
Whilst  under  solitary  confinement,  the  children  also  receive  lessons 
from  their  teacher.  Solitude  is  found  to  render  occupation  so 
necessary,  that  when  it  seems  desirable  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  punishment,  all  means  of  employment  are  denied. 

In  1844,  out  of  ninety  children  who  had  got  situations,  seventy- 
nine  had  ffiven  entire  satisfaction ;  six  were  behavinir  tole- 
rably  ;  four  committed  acts  of  delinquency  ;  one  is  accused,  but 
has  not  yet  been  tried. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  three  of  the  unhappy  children,  who 
have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Directors,  had  obtained  town 
situations.  A  list  is  hung  up  in  the  hall  containing :  1st.  The 
names  of  the  colonists  who  are  sei-ving  their  apprenticeship-^ 
secondly,  the  names  and  place  of  residence  of  their  masters  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  reports  transmitted  every  six  months  of  their  industry 
and  good  conduct.  When  a  child  is  about  to  leave  the  colony,  he 
is  brought  before  that  list,  and  told  that  he  must  strive  to  deserve 
to  have  his  name  honourably  mentioned  in  it ;  that  he  is  bound  in 
honoiii*  so  to  do,  since,  in  exchange  for  the  cares  lavished  on  him, 
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notiuDg  more  is  aakcd  of  liim  than  to  behave  irell.  lie  !a  remndeT'' 
that,  it'  he  efaould  disappoint  these  hopes  aiid  expectations,  the 
ahauie  would  not  fait  on  him  alone,  hut  upon  the  whole  coloDf  I 
that  he  would  thus  stain  the  good  uauio  of  those  whom  he  ling 
called  his  hrothers,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  every  can 
and  afTection.  He  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  and  despiseil  hj  ioB 
companiona.  Some  time  ago,  they  compelled  one  of  their  comrttdeu, 
who  had  done  something  wrong,  to  return  a  hook  which  he  hid 
received  as  a  reword.  Another  time,  one  of  the  children 
reported  soxna  fault  committed  in  the  sick- ward.  When 
Directors  wore  afterwards  trying  to  find  the  informant,  a 
stood  up  from  amongst  his  comrades  and  said  aloud  :  "  It  i 
I  am  not  oBhamcd  to  oivn  it."  Another  oircucistanoo 
speaks  well  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  colonists,  is  that,  w] 
serious  fault  has  been  committed  h;  one  of  them,  all  play  t 
diately  ceases  ;  every  one  becomes  silent,  and  for  several  days, 
not  the  least  violation  of  discipline  takes  place. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  colony  is  good.  The  system  U 
strengthening  the  impoverished  constitutions,  and  making  of 
wan  and  emaciated  children,  healthy  and  robust  youths.  The 
uniform  which  they  wear  is  of  extreme  simplicity  ;  and  calculated 
to  afford  them  great  freedom  of  actinn,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
growth  of  their  physical  powers.  Without  being  outrii,  it  ia  re- 
markable enough  to  point  oat  the  colonists  to  pubiio  notice,  is 
cose  of  escape  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotteu  that  they  oiyoy 
entire  liberty. 

For  their  sleeping  accommodation,  the  moat  economical  contti- 
vance  has  been  adopted,  viz.,  hammocks.  They  take  up  little 
room,  and  ore  least  likely  to  allow  talking.  The  chlldi'cn  sleep 
alternately  with  their  beads  and  tlieir  feet  to  the  wall,  so  as  to 
make  all  conversation  still  mure  difficult.  The  cells  lor  punish- 
ment are  intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of  confiiienient  with 
the  power  of  being  present  at  divine  service.  They  are  behind 
the  chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  very  high  ;  and,  by  keeping  the 
doors  of  the  cells  half  open,  the  prisoner  kneeling  on  the  tlireeboU 
may  see  the  officiating  priest,  without  being  seen  by  his  comrades. 
A  hook  fixes  tlje  door  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bod* ; 
After  divine  service,  the  communication  between  the  cells  and  the 
chapel  ceases.  The  walla  of  the  chapel  are  covered  with  moral 
and  religious  sentences,  the  songs  repeat  the  same  sentiments ; 
lessons,  conversations,  all  tend  to  the  same  object.     The  child 
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must^be  placed  in  so  new  a  world — ^in  so  pore  an  atmosphere  as  to 
be  regenerated  in  spite  of  himself,  by  his  own  impulses,  and  by 
the  irresistible  ascendancy  of  good  example  ;  which  happily 
becomes,  in  time,  almost  as  contagious  as  vice. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  have  sheltered  children  who  would 
have  been  else  cast  off  as  worthless  and  wicked  things.  They 
have  snatched  from  evil  a  population  the  world  condemned  too 
hastily.  Thus,  that  numerous  portion  of  youthful  population,  which 
a  sort  of  fatality  foredooms  to  corruption,  will  be  restored  to  society 
worthy  members  of  it. 

To  provide  similar  institutions  is  therefore  not  merely  desirable 
and  expedient,  it  is  a  holy  duty  we  have  to  discharge  towards  our 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures — a  reparation  for  a  great  wrong 
committed  against  the  weakest  and  most  wretched  class  of  society. 


CHATSWORTH. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

— -♦ 

THE   STATUE   GALLERY. 

The  Palace  of  the  Peake  *s  a  haunted  place ! 

Where'er  you  turn  you  cannot  be  alone ; 
You  feel  a  presence  near — a  wondrous  grac^, 

That  clings  about  the  chiserd  wood  and  stone ; 
You  hear  a  gentle  voice  that  bids  you  on !  * 

At  every  step  of  kindly  welcome  telling, 
'Till  threadbare  Povisrty's  faint  heart  is  gone. 

And  like  a  king  he  strides  about  the  dwelling. 

The  presence  still  is  near.    The  unlettered  hind, 

That  at  the  portal  stood  agape  with  dread. 
Familiar  grows  with  the  pervading  mind. 

And  claims  a  kindred  with  the  immortal  dead ; 
His  toil-bound  thoughts  are  loosened  from  their  thralls. 

The  bonds  by  gentle  sympathies  are  broken, 
A  wakening  spirit  to  his  spirit  calls, 

And  then  they  commune,  though  no  word  be  spoken. 


*  Chatsworth  is  open  to  the  public  without  any  distinction  of  person. 
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The  presence  still  is  near.     The  aspiring  yonth 

That,  beauty-haunted,  pines  to  shape  his  dream. 
Yet  fears  the  vision  that  to  him  is  truth 

To  others  v^ill  an  idle  mockeiy  seem, 
Grows  hopeful  seeing  his  adored  art 

Is  made  of  every  place  the  crowning  glory. 
And  feels  that  even  he  may  claim  a  part 

Hereafter  in  his  country's  honoured  story. 

Tlie  presence  still  is  near.    Each  marble  form 

Embodies  mem'ry,  poetry  or  love  ; 
Look !  is  not  yon  Bacchante  *  living-warm  ? 

Those  wanton  looks  would  lecher  all  the  grove ; 
But  such  the  sculptor's  art  you  fear  to  speak, 

'  Lest  you  should  set  her  face  with  blushes  tingling : 
Yet  so  !  with  ev'ry  beauty  of  that  cheek 

The  shade  of  some  remorseful  thought  is  mingling. 

That  Sleeper  f  claimed  Canova*s  dying  thought, 

His  chisel  breathed  the  last  upon  that  stone. 
Be  silent  all ! 

Now  see !  where  Wealth  his  purple  hath  laid  down 
To  welcome  Genius,J  and  by  stooping — gaining  ; 

For  who  that  looks  on  each  immortal  stone 
But  feels  for  both  deep  reverence  remaining  ? 


•  By  Bartolini. 

t  A  sleeping  figure  at  Chatsworth  is  the  last  that  Canova  finished. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery  are  two  busts  of  equal  size — Canova  and 
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the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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"  SERVING  THE  COUNTRY." 


When  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  on  the  opposition  benches  and  nightly 
patted  into  pride  the  avarice  of  the  landlords  and  the  intolerance 
of  the  ascendancy  protestants,  he  was  said  to  be  labouring  for  the 
service  of  his  country.  After  this  kind  of  reputation,  and  their 
help  had  placed  him  in  office,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  abate 
the  hopes  and  control  the  passions  he  had  pandered  to,  he  flattered  ' 
himself  that  he  was  acting  for  the  service  of  his  country.  By  de- 
voting himself  to  the  Premiership,  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune  and  of  domestic  comfort,  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  adds  to  his  prodigious  income  the 
salary  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  he  gilds  his  own  home  with 
the  splendours  of  the  highest  post  in  the  land  under  the  crown  ; 
he  is  courted  for  patronage  at  his  disposal,  by  lovely  women  and 
worthy  men,  by  nobles,  bishops,  philosophers,  and  authors  ;  he  is 
enabled  to  provide  without  impairing  his  private  resources,  for 
brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  serves  his 
country.  A  halo  of  disinterestedness  is  thrown  over  all  his  actions  ; 
he  gets  credit  for  conscientiousness,  his  motives  are  less  closely 
scanned,  and  his  conduct  less  severely  criticised,  than  those  of  a 
less  rich  adventurer,  who  is  not  described  as  giving  up  private 
enjoyment  to  serve  his  country. 

When  Sir  James  Graham  arrogantly  proclaimed  that  conciliation 
had  reached  its  utmost  limits ;  and  when  he  afterwards  most 
humbly  ate  iip  all  his  own  dirt  and  some  of  his  colleagues',  he, 
lucky  fellow  !  was  on  both  occasions  serving  his  country.  Keep- 
ing out  herrings,  the  food  of  the  people,  and  letting  in  turbot  the 
luxury  of  the  gentry,  excluding  corn  and  sugar  that  are  used  by 
multitudes,  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  soft  French  shoes 
for  the  toes  of  the  aristocracy, — the  gentlemen  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  while  they  augment  their  rent  rolls,  and  cheapen 
the  articles  on  which  they  are  expended,  have  the  great  additional 
satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  of  serving  their  country. 

Aiming  at  the  impossible,  disappointment  is  the  natural  lot  of 
every  politician,  even  when  he  appears  most  successful ;  and  his  life 
would  be  miserable,  were  he  not  consoled  by  the  general  voice  pro- 
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claiming,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  he  is  serving  his  country. 
Perishing  hy  his  own  hand,  like  Castlereagh,  or  dying  of  a  hroken 
heart  and  much  port  wine,  like  Pitt, — wielding  the  treasurer's  staff, 
having  his  levees  cuowded  hy  day,  and  his  accents  cheered  at 
night,  with  a  heartiness  that  would  satisfy  a  Garrick  or  a  Kean, 
or  forsaken  hy  every  expectant, — speaking  neglected  and  uncheered 
in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition,  the  statesman's  self  satisfied  vanity 
is  increased,  or  his  mortification  lessened,  hy  his  helief  that  he 
toils  or  suffers  for  the  service  of  his  country.  The  phrase  en- 
nohles  intrigue  and  gilds  discomfiture.  It  raises  the  most  despi- 
«ahle  extortion  to  the  dignity  of  a  puhlic  henefit,  and  makes  out 
profusion  to  he  a  hlessing.  It  cloaks  deceit  and  hallows  treachery. 
By  its  splendour  it  hlends  and  confounds  all  moral  distinctions, 
and  converts  the  last  and  the  most  irremediahle  of  crimes-— liie 
destniction  of  human  life — into  the  greatest  virtue,  when  perpetrated 
on- the  gallows  or  in  the  field,  for  the  service  of  the  country. 

Does  some  elderly  gentleman,  after  enjoying  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty  or  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
the  hrisk  hustle  of  importance  and  the  sweets  of  patronage,  grow 
tired  of  official  attendance,  or  hecome  incapable  of  enjoying  these 
official  pleasures,  he  receives  a  pension  and  a  large  tribute  of 
applause  from  some  similar  chief  clerk  or  secretaiy  in  parliament, 
for  having  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

An  admiral,  who  by  dint  of  great  friends,  some  little  exertion  in 
his  youth,  and  the  advance  by  rotation  in  after-life,  rises  to  dignity 
and  titled  from  being  the  youngest  son  of  a  shopkeeper  or  of  a  little 
squire,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  is  borne  to  his  grave  amidst 
mourning  and  honour,  is  described  by  the  ever-ready  pen  of  the 
poet  or  the  memorialist,  as  one  whose  '*  life  was  to  our  country's 
Service  given." 

Of  two  brothers,  one  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  enters  a 
counting-house,  and  by  his  daily  exertion  rises  from  a  wearied 
toiling  clerk  to  be  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Exchange,  who  manages 
a  greater  revenue  and  expenditure  than  half  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  ; — he  labours  for  himself,  and  may  live  and  die  unhonoured. 
The  other,  obliged  likewise  to  live  by  some  species  of  industry, 
enters  the  army,  and  by  diligence,  exertion,  and  talents,  not  greater 
than  those  exhibited  by  the  merchant,  becomes  a  general  and  a 
peer  ;  is  pensioned  and  decorated,  because  he  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  service  of  "his  country. 

The  poor  failing  or  bankrupt  trader,  whose  decay  may  be  the 
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<M>iiseqaence  of  his  own  negligence  or  miscalculation,  w  whose 
fortunes  may  hare  been  struck  down  by>  some  change  in  a  fiscal 
regulation,  closes  his  days  in  Morden  College,  little  better  than  ai 
pitied  pauper,  deriring  the  best  consolation  he  can  from  the  rem^&- 
brance  of  some  help  he  has  given  at  tune  of  need  to  a  tottering* 
brother,  or  of  s<»ne  great  and  well-planned  speculaticm,  which  only 
by  some  trifle  failed  to  make  him  the  greatest  merchant  of  the 
world.  The  army  or  navy  subaltern,  who  wanting  genius  or  great 
ambition,  nerer  rises  to  the  higher  ranks,  passes  the  evening  of 
his  life  at  Chelsea  or  Greenwich,  honoured  by  himself  and  others, 
as  one  of  the  veterans  who  are  scantUy  and  shabbUj^  rewarded  for 
having  employed  the  enei^ies  of  their  manhood  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  phrase  seems  to  point  at  a  great  distincticm, 
tantamoimt  to  merit  and  demerit,  yet  is  there  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  motives  and  their  results  in  action,  of  those 
who  confessedly  labour  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  of  those 
who  are  employed  by  the  state  and  receive  its  pay. 

Every  man  necessarily  honours  his  own  pursuits.  The  lot  of 
each  would  indeed  be  sad  did  shame  and  disgust  soil  his  labour. 
Stillness  approximates  to  death  ;  to  have  pleasure  there  must  be 
motion  ;  ainl  thus  exertion,  be  its  object  running  a  hare  to  death, 
er  gathering  a  herbary,  throws  its  own  halo  of  delight  over  every 
pursuit.  If  our  condemnation  to  labour  be  a  punishment,  the  wise 
and  good  Creator  has  combined  even  our  punishment  with  enjoy- 
ment. The  conmion  and  universal  selfishness,  however,  makes 
each  one  desire  to  elevate  his  occupation  in  the  g^eral  esteem, 
and  country  sports  are  described  as  the  most,  manly  of  all  relaxa- 
tions, and  botany  as  the  most  interesting  and  placid  of  the  soienoet 
by  the  votaries  of  each. 

This  competition  for  esteem,  like  the  competition  for  wealth,  is-a 
beautiful  provision  for  promoting  the  general  improvement ;  but  the 
philosopher,  like  the  state,  is  bound  to  hold  the  balance  equal 
between-  contending  interests,  and  take  care  that  no  undue  shajre 
of  esteem  or  of  wealUi  is  bestowed  cm  any  class  by  want  of  discri- 
mination, or  by  ill-judged  bounties.  Acknowledging  the  general 
selfishness,  all  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  the  country  have  a 
strong  interest  in  settling  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  lower- 
ing its  value.  Those  who  appropriate  public  rewards  are  alao 
public  servants,  and  they  have  the  strong  motives  of  pecuniary 
interest  and  desire  of  esteem  to  enhance  the  merit  of  public  men. 
.    When  Cineinnatus  was  called  by  the  y<»ee  of  his  feiloivM^itiaeitt 
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Iifirom  the  plougU  to  eavc  Rome,  and  his  sole  reward  was  their 
f  f^robaCion,  ho  really  served  bis  country,  and  their  estoeni  was 
Ooly  ei^ual  to  his  merit,  Wusbiogton,  leaving  hie  plantation  and 
hie  elavea,  to  defeat  the  Bnglisb,  and  establish  an  independ^I 
nationality  for  the  United  Statea,  eminently  served  his  coimtrj, 
and  was  properly  rewarded  by  the  first  presidency  of  the  new 
empire.  At  every  period  there  have  been  individuals  who  conld 
command  eaao  and  repose,  and  who  have  foregone  them,  like 
Clarkson,  to  discover  truth,  or  spread  abroad  some  deeply-chciisheil 
conviction,  or  soothe,  like  Howard,  some  general  Buffering  ;  and 
they  have  really  laboured  disinterestedly  for  the  service  rf  the 
country.  But  the  exertions  of  such  men,  prompted  by  a  desire  t» 
do  good  to  others,  are  in  no  degree  analogous  to  the  labours  of 
those  who  enter  the  service  of  the  state  as  a  profession,  and  whi> 
are  paid  day  bj  day,  week  by  week,  or  year  by  year,  for  ererj" 
eiertiop,  in  proportion  to  its  market  value. 

The  true  distinction  which  it  is  right  emphatically  to  mark  lie» 
here.  In  modern  times  all  the  offices  and  duties  of  all  public  aet- 
vants  are  regularly  defined  and  regularly  paid  for.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  superhuman  in  their  exertions  requiring  extIBa^ 
dinary  rewards.  The  public  servants  of  every  desoriptionj  from 
the  Prince  Consort  to  the  gowned  porter  at  the  Comt  of  Queen's 
Eench,  are  merely  professionals,  dedicated  to  a  particular,  and  not 
very  useful  branch  of  business.  Whether  these  gentlemen  bmli 
ships  or  navigate  them  ;  cast  cannon  or  fire  them  off ;  begin  their 
lives  as  apprentices  in  a  dockyard,  as  midshipmen  or  as  ensigiu ; 
whether  they  choose  the  treasury  or  diplomacy  for  their  careeiv 
^spiring  to  be  A'Courts  or  Peels,  they  engage,  like  merchants,  and 
like  other  professional  men  not  in  the  serrice  of  the  state,  in  a 
definite  employment  for  the  sake  of  its  pecuniary  and  other 
rewards.  The  service  of  the  state  is  one  of  many  modes,  in  a 
society  where  division  of  labour  exists,  ol'  getting  a  living,  or  of 
attaining  that  eminence  which  the  merchant  buys  by  his  wealth* 
or  the  lawyer  by  bis  forensic,  or  the  physician  by  his  incdioal, 
skill.  It  is  as  much  a  selfish  and  personal  pursuit  as  the  buunew 
of  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker,  and,  like  that,  has  its  market  price. 
The  degradation,  if  it  be  a  degradation,  of  the  service  of  the 
country  in  every  branch,  from  the  sovei'eign  on  the  throne  to  thft 
sentinel  at  the  Horse-guards,  to  the  rank  of  a  fixed  and  settled 
employment,  proportionably  paid,  deprives  it  of  any  peculiar  merit, 
and  places  it  on  the  common  level  of  all  bread-winning  ocoupatioos. 
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There  is  another  aspect  under  which  it  seems,  even  less  than 
most  occupations,  deserving  of  esteem.  Under  the  guise  of  this 
fine  phrase,  a  high-minded  officer,  or  low-souled  lawyer,  obeys  the 
orders  of  a  despicable  minister,  serves  a  knave  or  a  tyrant,  and 
then  the  phrase  really  signifies  deep  personal  degradation  and 
social  misdeeds.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful,  for  the  minister  has 
acknowledged  it  in  parliament,  that  the  old  Tory  policy, — ^for 
example,  of  coercion  to  Ireland, — ^has  been  a  signal  failure,  which 
exasperated  discontent,  degraded  the  government,  weakened  the 
empire,  and  elevated  Mr.  O'ConneU,  backed  by  the  Catholic  priests 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  to  the  power  of  a  real  dicta- 
torship. Every  man  who  subserved  that  policy  contributed  to 
injure  the  empire.  By  the  minister,  whose  obsequious  tool  he  has 
l>een,  he  maybe  rewarded  ;  and  shaU  the  public,  too,  honour  and  re- 
ward his  mischievous  proceedings  by  describing  him  as  **  serving  his 
country"?  The  same  rule  applies  to  nearly  every  admiral,  every  gene- 
ral, every  field-marshal,  every  ambassador,  and  every  minister,  who 
has  latterly  been  in  the  public  pay.  They  have  aU  been  handsomely 
even  highly  rewarded  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  government,  whether 
administered  by  Tories  or  Whigs,  has  been  a  series  of  failures  and 
a  public  disaster.  The  men  who,  in«  the  pursuit  of  bread,  have 
subserved  that  system,  have  really  been  ministers  of  evil  and  the 
tools  of  ignorant  meddling  ambitious  knaves.  We  should  do  a 
gross  injustice  to  ourselves,  who,  without  any  settled  salary,  try  by 
our  writings  to  amuse  and  improve  the  world,  were  we  to  describe 
the  men  who  serve  and  fight  in  any  cause  for  a  stated  hire,  as 
serving  their  country. 

To  detect  an  error  in  the  narration  of  some  remote  event,  or  to 
dissipate  a  prejudice  concerning  a  nation  that  no  longer  exists,  is 
held  to  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  greatest  talents.  It  immor- 
talises a  Niebuhr  or  a  Michelet.  On  the  same  principle  it  must  be 
some  merit  to  detect  an  error  in  our  every-day  language  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  dissipate  a  prejudice  concerning  our  own  heroes, 
which  affects  the  present  and  aU  future  generations.  Some  such 
merit,  though  in  a  trifling  degree,  we  claim  for  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  our  indulgent  readers,  the  fact  that  the  phrase  ''  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  "  is  continually  used  to  sanctify  by  our  esteem 
certain  occupations  and  several  classes  of  men  which  are  great 
social  injuries. 
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YOUNG  AND  OLD  ENGLAMB. 

An  nid  man  and  a  young  num 

Through  the  meadoWK  one  day  walked  : 
All  nature  seem'd  the  blither 

For  the  words  the  yonng  man  talked  ; 
All  nature  Heem'd  the  sadder 

Whan  the  aged  tnan  replied. 
Let  US  hear  what  said  the  yonng  man  j 

Let  ns  hear  what  said  hiE  guide. 
Firat  the  youth,  with  eager  forehead, 

Flashing  eyes,  and  flowing  hair : 
"  Lo,  the  perfect  fram  of  goodness 

Is  appearing  everywhere  1  " 
Then  the  other  ('twas  his  father), 

Shaking  silTer  locks,  Hope's  paU: 
"  What  avails  the  form  of  goodneas. 

When  there  is  no  life  at  all !  " 

Cried  the  ynnth,  "  There  was  a  scnlpto 

And  an  image  fair  he  madoj 
Because  the  times  laek'd  beauty  ; 

And,. as  Boon  as  he  had  prayed, 
Ileasw  it.move  sweet  motion, 

Felt  it  waxing  heavenly  warm  : — 
God  gives  the  spirit,  father. 

If  men  will  make  the  form." 
"  A  fable  shrewdly  raorall'd  ! 

But  (admit  that  moral  jnst) 
Alas  1  1  look  ronnd  vainly 

For  the  form  in  whioh  yon  trust. 
When  governments  grow  formloas, 

AVhich  form  the  time's  events" — 
"  Nay,  look  higher ;"  said  the  young  n; 

"  Look  what  governa  goreraments  ! 


^'  Religion  is  inKfiashm  ; 

Those  who  pmcUs9'Bi»ti  pxniparj 
Around  her  soyeitf^ga^^ii^T^f 

Lo,  all  ATt9:aiid-Learmn9»rpiKi9J''' 
"  I  hate  their  laxilip*^qci^p !  " 

"  So  do  I ;"  wpUedither^iOiitb; 
"  I  say  that  we  areitendifig 

Through  th«/<M«»  ofiknib.toilmth. 

"  Philosophy,  thoHgh-wealdy, 

Walks  erect,  aadloves  th«  light ; 
Has  converse  witii  the  pe(^^  ; 

Shows  them.TeasofisioritiiieiBigiit,; 
Makes  trost  inrxoatters  holy 

N  ot  implicit,  as  of  y o^e,  ) 
So  makes  it  sore,  and  never 

To  be  shaken  say  ntore. 

"  We  learn  to  t^nk  the/Moses^ 

No  divinities ;  aod  divioe 
Then  only  while . their  gbxy 

Is  a  simple  reflex,  shine, 
A  high  and  tender  moonlight. 

Lasting  merely  while  they  mn 
With  humble  faces,  looking 

To  the  veritable  Sun. 

"  Behold  ! "  his  eye-Uds  lifted 

With  light  hope,  the  yoong  man  saith, 
«  Behold  !  they  fill  their  places 

As  the  pioneers  to  faith. 
Clearing  paths  for  higher  powars, 

When  they  give  the  fleshly  clod 
An  upward  gaze,  throngh  beaaty, 

Unto  goodness,  which  is  God. 

"  Like  purpose  quickens  science  : 

Learnings,  hitherto^a  proud. 
Loquacious,  shallow,. heartless, 

Sightless,  deaf,  and  grovelling  crowd. 
Approaching  now  their  Maker, 

Hand  in  hand,  like  humble  friends, 
Confess  that  only  knowledge 

Which  in  active  wisdom  ends.** 
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<<  Young  man,  thiB  is  bnye  talking, 
'    Bat  too  fsuit  aomowbat  for  me. 
Trae  docton  and  trae  poets 

Live,  I  grant,  but  wbere  liyes  be, 
Tbe  gentle,  loving  shepberd 

Of  tbe  ancient  mode,  wbo  tangbt 
Tbe  people  by  example ; 

Preacbing  simply  wbat  bewrongbt  1 

"  Alas !  my  fiEttber,  seldom 

May  we  meet  bim  now.    But  wbere 
A  doable  cboice  seems  ofiez'd — 

Hope  extreme,  extreme  despair— 
Cboose  bope.    Ab !  let  as  tberefore 

Tbink  a  day  sball  drown  tbis  night, 
Wben  eacb  may  find  bis  pastor 

In  a  conscience,  strong  witb  light. 

"  For  hoping,  or  despairing 

We  have  huge  and  eqaal  scope. 
Huge  ill  or  good  most  follow, 

Just  as  we  despair,  or  hope. 
Hope,  therefore,  vnthout  limit ! 

To  hope  less  were  to  blaspheme. 
Hark  !  I  will  dare  to  utter 

That  which  I  have  dared  to  dream. 

"  Think,  father !  may  not  heaven 

Be  this  common  earth,  full-grown  ? 
Think  !  are  not  signals  given 

Of  its  nonage  well-nigh  flovm  ? 
What  is  heaven  ?    Trust  not  any, 

If  they  call  it  mystery  : 
Its  features  are  not  many. 

And  have  strange  simplicity  : — 

"  God,  present  to  us  ever ; 

Sweet  accord  of  loving  hearts ; 
Fair  nature  ;  true  sight,  never 

Waxing  dim — ^are  all  its  parts. 
For  such  what  need  of  fleeing 

From  this  world,  so  full  of  flowVs  ? 
•Twill  be  our  own  decreeing, 

If  on  eartb  they  are  not  ours  I " 
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"  That  is  true ;  '*  exclaimed  the  old  man, 

"  But  it  has  been  always  so : 
Why,  therefore,  think  the  blessing 

Nearer  now  than  long  ago  ?" 
"  Nay,  nay  !  "  replied  the  young  man, 

"  It  has  not  been  always  so  ! " 
High  fervours  flush  his  forehead. 

And  his  eager  fancies  flow  : 

"  Rest  from  evil,  too  soon  given 

Unto  man,  had  found  his  mind 
Incapable  of  heaven. 

Evil  hath  good  use  assigned : 
It  makes  him  question  nature 

For  relief ;  which  though  he  miss. 
He  gains,  by  knowledge,  stature 

To  lay  hold  on  highest  bliss  : 

"  For  not  until  perfection 

Shall  be  his,  in  Nature's  lore. 
Can  he  feel  heav'n's  full  dilection. 

Can  he  perfectly  adore. 
His  maturity  approaches : 

Daily  fleeter  in  advance, 
The  rule  of  light  encroaches 

On  chaotic  Ignorance ; 

'*  Fast  fade  the  separations 

(Fine  and  false,  wherewith  we  mar 
Our  noblest  speculations,) 

Of '  divine  *  and  '  secular ' ; 
And  *  Sciences,' — ^first  science 

Now  they  own  themselves  for  one,— 
Grow  golden  from  reliance. 

For  true  light,  on  the  true  Sun. 

"  In  trust,  pure,  strong,  and  steady, 

'Twards  the  full  light  let  us  fare ! 
See  !  Learning's  bound  already 

Shows  its  faint  edge  here  and  there. 
Perfect  knowledge  perfects  power ! 

Man  shall  sit  at  ease  all  day, 
In  thought,  as  in  a  tower, 

While  all  lower  things  obey. 


UQ  BHZHES  FOR  THE  TUCKS. 

"  No  more  the  alave^of  QbaBCASy 

Or  of  liesy  or  putial  tmik''-^ 
^*  What  tianies  of  nad&nciaB 

Art  thou  weaidog,  •illy,  youth  !'* 
"  He,  with  sight  .onwvp'd  by 

Traly  seeing  whatrheiees, 
Shall  do  all  xighteonSitctiQas 

With  a  giaod,  almighty  «Me ; 

'^  Shall  call  the  world  ids  neighbour ; 

Shall  pereeive  itasfist  love  bnm 
On  him ;  and,  withont.labonr, 

Shall  a  like  yast  love  retwn ; 
Shall  fill  the  lofty  station, 

To  fill  which. he  left  ihe  aod««o 
The  month-pieoe  of  orestion 

For  the  praisssof  its  Gad. 

'^0,  what  a  blessed  jonotion 

Of  all  joys  will  happen  thea ! 
Beyond  thought's  deepest  Amotion  I 

That  was  little  to  it,  when 
Great  Kepler's  spirit,  steering 

Past  the  stars,  nntonich'd  by  fma^ 
Within  our  mortal  hearing 

Brought  the  music  of  the  spheifis !" 

"  Alas,  poor  youth !  what,  ails  thee  ? 

Calmly  listen.    Say,  <how  ohunest 
With  thy  harmonious  vision. 

The  vast  discord  of  the  times  1  ** 
"  0,  harshly  and,  appalling) 

If  we  dare  not  with  themicope; 
But,  if  we  act  our  calling. 

Love,  believe,  and  week  in  hope, 

"  0,  sweetly  and  completely  1 

Even  as  should  be  the  din 
Of  instruments  tuned  meetly, 

Ere  the  harmony  begin : 
At  times  all  seems  confusion  ; 

Still  not  such  that  it  confounds. 
For  all  hath  strange  allusion 

To  the  advent  of  sweet  sounds ; 
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"At timecr,  jfmhmxj in matobes, 

(Calmly.  listen  I)  sofkst  stmrns. 
Divine,  .proi^faetic.  catchiM, 

KoUof  xeat  toJbiioi>Bn;paiiis ; 
At  times,  low  Tooces,  humming-— 

'SiniAnd'.  death  .to  Jiell.are  hnrl'd. ! 
It  is  the- second  coming 

Of  the  Saviour  of  the  world! '" 

He  ended .    ISmall  birds  whistled, 

Green  boughs  waved,  the  world  wasglad  ; 
And  for  all  the'old  man^s  doubtings, 

And  for  all  his  sighings  sad, 
Boughs  and  birds  still  waved  and  whistled ; 

And,  for  all  that  he  could  say, 
'  Touch'd  'With  the  young  man^s  music. 

Ever-waved  and  whistled  they. 
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Every  man  has  his  Utopia;  ay,  even  the  veriest  business- 
{dodder,  who,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  gives  himself  hardly  time  to 
eat  by  day,  or  to  sleep  by  night,  lest  the  golden  stores  should 
aecumulate  too  slowly  ;  he — even  he — thinks  now  and  then,  how, 
when  tho  proper  time  comes,  he  will  shut  up  his  ledger,  and  open 
his  heart,  interest  himself  in  hb  children  rather  than  Gonsob,  grow 
generous  and  amiable,  read  books,  hear  music,  pause  otbt^^ 
beauty  of  pictures,  and  ''  babble  o*^een fields,"  but  be  h^roicaD^ 
indifferent  to  the  glowing  prospectus  of  the  last  new  railway.  Tfaia 
is  his  Utopia  ;  no  wonder  when  the  time,  in  his  estimation,  does 
come,. that  he  is  fearfully  disappointed,  or  that,  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  tastes  that  can  adorn  leisure,  and  make  life  happy, 
reqaire.at  least  as  much  building  up  as  the  reputation  of  his  house  in 
the  City,  he  not  onlyloses  the  little  glimmering  of  fedth  and  hope  in  a 
better  state  of  things  that  he  had  felt,  but  includes  all  other  men's 
fjEiith  and  hopes  in  the  same  common  ruin.  All — all  is  ''  Utopia." 
Tlie  one  fdly  is  cured,  the  practical  man  "himself  again." 

Our  Utopia — the  Utopia  of.  a  man  of  letters — ^wiU  of  course  fiEkre- 
no  better  with  him.     Yet,  bearing  up  as  well  as  we  can  against 
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J  commect  of  derisive  smileB  with  which 
doubt,  Lstcn  to  our  observationa,  let  us  venture  awhile  to  solicit 
hiE  ear,  and  bis  utmoat  patience.  We  can  imagine,  then,  a 
vast  country,  where  wealth,  unaccompanied  by  more  solid  oauaeB 
of  respect,  should  be  looked  on  with  comparative  indifference  by 
all  but  its  poBscsBors  ;  and  even  tJiey  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
mammon-warship,  when  the  principal  charm — the  admiration  of 
others — is  wanting.  We  can  imagine  the  cause  of  this  to  he,  the 
imiversal  respect,  distinction,  and  rank,  accorded  to  learning  and 
intellectual  pre-eminence  ;  and  this  too  on  ho  wise  a  system  that 
even  the  grades  of  ability  eliiill  rise  One  above  the  other  in  corre- 
spondence with  their  natural  importance  and  value.  Thus,  for 
instance,  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  influences  that  a  cirilised 
government  can  use,  is  brute  force,  mihtary  men  must  take  the 
lowest  position  among  the  aiistocracy  of  talent  ;  and,  as  the  highest 
influences  that  such  a  government  can  use  arc  love,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge,  the  men  of  letters,  whose  business  and  whose  glory  it 
is  to  cultivate  and  to  euforce  these  qualities,  assume  the  highest 

position  among  the  more  elevated  of  their  fellow-men. 

"Nay,  my  good  friend,  have  patience  ;  hear  me  out.  My  Utopia 
may  be  as  absurd  as  your  own,  I  say  it  not  in  sarcasm,  but  to 
induce  you  to  eitend  to  others"  aberrations  the  charity  that  I 
must  presume  has  been  taught  you  by  yotu-s.  But  if  it  be  ever  so 
absurd,  hear  me  out :  my  conclusion,  at  least,  will  be  worth  your 
attention. 

"  In  this  country,  then,  of  my  fancy,  I  imagine,  all  the  great 
business  of  government — including,  of  course,  all  its  chief  honouTb 
and  emoluments—to  be  distributed  among  tlie  men  of  superior 
learning  or  ability,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  birth  or  to  pos- 
Bessions,  I  imagine  a  vast  machinery,  extending  through  eveiy 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  discovery  of  the  men  so  quaUSed,  We 
will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  every  great  city  there  are  haQa, 
where  public  esaminationa  shall  be  held  yearly,  open  to  the  peo^ 
at  large  of  the  district.  We  must  have  no  partiality  ;  therefore 
the  candidates  shall  not  be  known  personally  to  the  exanunen!. 
.  There  must  be  no  triumph  for  superficial  clevemess,  or  the  mere 

^^^^  Jceadiness  to  answer,  independent  of  the  depth  of  the  answer ; 
^^^MjAwefore  the  examinations  shall  be  by  the  beet  of  mediums, — pen, 
^^^^Hft|  and  paper,    There  must  he  no  "  crermning, "  aft«T  the  fasnion 
^^^^BrAe  great  British  universities,  in  order  to  adapt  all  intellects 
^^^^Biowledge  to  one  peculiar  cut — ^mathematical  or  otherwise  j 
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SQch  a  general  examination  in  religion,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  in 
the  principles  and  practices  of  government,  as  shall  best  develope 
the  respective  abilities  and  elevate  the  characters  of  the  candidates. 
And,  as  the  child  learns  his  first  letters, — as  the  boy  takes  his 
earliest  lessons  in  the  abstruser  mysteries  of  language  and  educa- 
tion,— as  the  youth,  advancing  daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal, 
prepares  himself  by  the  severest  intellectual  training  for  the  race, 
these  examinations,  and  their  consequences,  are  a  constant  incen- 
tive. Were  there  no  other  provision  for  universal  education,  thef/ 
would  ensure  it.  Well,  the  struggle  is  over  ;  all  who  have  been 
worthy  of  success  have  succeeded  ;  the  first  public  honour  is  con- 
ferred on  them.  Henceforward,  they  are  known  by  a  distinctive 
appellation ;  suppose  we  say  Bachelors.  The  next  movement 
upwards  of  our  men  of  letters  can  only  be  achieved  by  more 
arduous  eflforts.  The  provincial  examiner  gives  place  to  one  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  and  who  is  a  member  of  a  body 
entirely  composed  of  those  whose  genius,  talents,  or  learning  have 
made  them  illustrious.  The  civic  hall,  too,  is  exchanged  for  the 
hall  of  the  capital  of  a  province  ;  the  yearly  for  a  triennial  exami- 
nation. This  is  a  momentous  trial ;  for  every  one  who  shall  pass 
successfully  through  it,  becomes  at  once  entitled  to  public  employ- 
ment as  vacancies  may  occur  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  has  his 
position  and  claims  solemnly  acknowledged  by  a  new  title  of  honour. 
We  will  call  him  Licentiate. 

**  And  now  the  path  grows  steeper  and  narrower  ;  and  fewer  and 
fewer  can  hold  on.  What  then?  The  honours  and  dignities 
sought,  ascend  in  value  and  importance  in  a  like  proportion.  So 
bating  "  no  jot  of  heart,  or  hope,**  or  exertion,  the  Licentiates  crowd 
up  towards  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  where  their  next  exami- 
nation is  to  take  place,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  of 
their  intellectual  hemisphere.  Thirty  only  can  now  be  chosen,  to 
become  doctors.  There  may  possibly  be  many  who  are  too  poor, 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  long  journey — then  of  course  the  State 
pays  what  is  necessary.  In  our  Utopia,  we  imagine  that  the 
State  wants  its  most  able  men,  and  is  as  anxious  to  find  them  and 
aid  them  to  develope  their  abilities,  as  in  other  very  un-Utopian 
countries,  one  near  at  home  for  instance,  the  State  is  anxious  to 
reject  them,  when  through  a  thousand  'difficulties  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  their  desert. 

"  And  now  for  the  last  or  topmost  step.  Men  pause,  and  some, 
the  boldest  and  bravest,  tremble  before  they  attempt  to  take  it. 
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o  great  is  the  ordeal  through,  wliicli  thej  muetpasE,  e 
its  oonsequonceH  if  they  ilo  paas  it.  It  is  euough  to  iiwke<their 
hrnins  tiizzy,  Just  when  they  niost  need  perfect  self-pogaesuon- and 
Belf-commiind.  Behind,  aa  it  were,  that  awful  tribunal  i  iiiinimul 
of  the  chief  men,  sittiag  in  the  ehief  court,  in  the  chief  po^Aoeaf 
the  empire, — behind  that  trihuaul — which  is  to  decide  iipoB  tluiB 
claims  to  be  udaiitted  to  the  augnat  hody  lo  whiuh  the  tribuaal 
itself  boioDgs,  stands  the  sovereign,  wAitlng  to  diapeose  among* 
them,  as  memhers  of  the  budj  they  have  joined,  the  very  higbeM 
offioes  of  the  state.  Thenceforward  they  will,  each  according  te 
his  ability,  participate  in  the  supreme  government  of  coundeas 
millions  of  people.  And  could  they  he  better  prepared  for  thek 
mi^ty  vocation  ?     Can  they  be  ofherwise  than  worthy  of  it  ?  " 

Such  is  our  Utopia  1  hut  ours  only  for  theoccasion.  The  original 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  a  hook  where  one  hardly  knows  vthni  to 
esteem  as  truth,  what  as  fiction,  when  we  find  this  Utopia,  in  aU 
its  details,  gravely  set  down  as  a  fact,  Mr.  now  Sir  John  Dam, 
her  Majesty's  Superintcudent  at  Hong-Kong,  would  have  us 
boliovc,  that  in  a  country  of  two  or  three  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  this  Byetem  is  in  practical,  complete,  oiery-day  opertitioa ; 
nay  he  goes  bo  far  as  gravely  to  state  that  this  system  of  goverm 
ing  by  means  of  the  ablest  nien^ — the  literati  of  the  empire,  "  Um 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  greatneti  and  prosperity  of  tit 
empire."  What  on  earth  can  the  writer  bethinking  of?  He 
seems  totally  to  farget  he  is  writing  of  a  aemi-barharous  state,  and 
lo  the  foremost  among  all  civilieed  nations.  China  act  thus — aad 
England  act — as  it  does !  No,  no  ;  the  joke  is  a  good  one  enou|^ 
hut,  tbank  God,  tliere  are  patriots  in  England  too  wise  to  beliefe 
it  to  be  anything  more. 

Aud  if  it  were  true  (ridiculous  aa  that  supposition  must  be  to 
an  Englishman),  oould  not  any  practical  man  tell  us  tbat  the  gemns 
of  a  country  must  perish  in  such  an  atmospbero  of  respect,  and 
comfort,  and  prosperity — that  it  has  become  a  by-word,  that  singing 
bii'ds  must  not  he  too  well  fed — that,  in  short,  great  intellects  an 
to  ordinary  ones  something  tike  what  the  finest  tropical  plants  am 
among  the  ccHumoner  productions  of  his  garden,  and  require  as 
near  an  approach,  as  is  practical,  to  the  broken  hrick-bata,  and 
gravel,  and  water,  upon  which  they  so  Imnriat*  ?  And  as  his 
gardener  occasionally  pinches  his  caeti  wheu  they  seem  rcIuctaoEt 
t»  produce  their  superb  flowers,  so  does  he  see  c 
■eceasity  for  a  statu-pinehing  of  men  of  genius,  by  handii^tl 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  host  of  tormentors,  among  whom 
Hunger  himself  is  often  seen  busily  engaged. 

The  success,  again,  he  says,  is  so  unanswerably  demonstrated. 

**  Look  at  our  great  poets  for  instance  ;  have  they  not  for  the 
most  part  been  poor*— miserably  poor  ?  Of  course  th^a,  that  was 
the  origin  of  their  greatness." 

*'  And  if  the  principle  is  apt  to  extend  itself  a  little  too  far,  and 
kill  off  prematurely  a  man's  body  now  and  then,  while  his  soul  is 
being  so  carefully  nurtured  and  cherished,  as  in  the  cases  of  an 
Otway  and  a  Bums,  why  of  course  it  is  not  the  principle  that  is  to 
blame,  there  must  be  casualties — ^must  be  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  success?" 

"  Precisely.  We  must  look  oidy  at  the  results.  Most  of  our 
great  poems  have  been  produced  because  the  poet  wanted  bread, 
or  to  push  his  way  in  the  world." 

"  The  Canterbury  Tales  then  must  be  excepted,  composed  when 
the  poet's  woridly  career  was  over,  and  when  he  was  not  likely  to 
get  much  pecuniary  benefit  for  its  production." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  *s  an  exception." 

"  Shakc^yere,  of  course  you  except,  who  wrote  some  of  his  noblest 
plays,  also  after  his  retirement  from  the  world,  and  whilst  in  the 
possession  of  an  ample  competence  ?" 
•  "Of  course,  I  except  him." 

**  Milton  too,  you  do  not  include  in  your  hypothesis  ?  His  Paradise 
Lost  was  written  also  after  his  retirement  from  the  world  ;  and  it 
is  not  very  likely  he  looked  forward  to  the  bookseller's  reward — 
ten  pounds — ^for  a  maintenance  in  his  old  age  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  exclude  Milton,  and  I  dare  say  a  good  many  more  ; 
but  what's  the  utility  of  reckoning  up  these  exceptions ;  the  thing  is 
clear  to  every  one's  own  common  sense  and  experience.  Why  should 
I  write  great  poems  if  I  am  not  somehow  or  other  to  be  well  paid 
for  them  ?     I  fancy  that 's  the  idea  of  the  world  generally,  and  it 's 


mine." 


"  It  is  worthy  of  you  and  it.  I  presume  then  that  you  do  not 
sanction  this  Chinese  absurdity  of  employing  our  eminent  literary 
men  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  ;  or  of  conferring  upon  them 
the  highest  state  honours  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not.  It  may  do  in  a  semi-barbarian  country  like 
China,  but  not  here.     Yes,  yes,  it  may  do  well  enough  in  Cluna." 

"And  in  Spain,  perhaps,  where  the  dramatist  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  was  lately  a  minister  ?" 


^^pi6 
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All,  yei,  Spain  is  not  much  more  advn.uced. 
Pniasia,  where  Humboldt 


"  And  I 
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once  a  peer  aul'S 

"  Why,  Prussia  's  bo  dcspoticaUj  governed." 
"  And  in  the  United  States,  where  Washington  Irving  3 
ployed  as  an  ambassador  ?" 

"  The  United  States  !  why,  they  are  nil  republicans,' 
"  And  in  France,  where  Victor  Hugo  haa  been  made  a  peer," 
"  I  liato  Franco  :  all  that  sort  of  thing  may  do  there." 
"  And  iu  Belgium,  where  thoj  have  just  raised  the  journahat, 
M.  Van  de  Weyer,  to  the  chief  office  id  the  government  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  always  said  England  was  the  greatest  country  in  ttie 
world ;  and  these,  I  dare  eaj,  are  the  things  that  help  to  keep 
other  countries  so  inferior  to  ua.  We  are  practical  men.  We 
leave  government  to  those  who  were  hora  to  it — lords,  and  eountiy 
gentlemen,  and  rich  merchants  ;  and  we  leave  poetry,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  essays,  and  all  that,  to  the  men  of  letters.  I  wonder 
where  England's  greatness  would  he  if  tho  boot  men  got  hold  of 
her  government.  Besides,  where  would  the  system  end  if  it  were 
once  begun.  Who  knows  ! — perhaps  in.  some  unlucky  hour,  even 
the  dreamy  poets  might  bo  intrusted  with  posts  requiring  men 
of  Bohd  judgment  and  steady  character.  Where  would  England 
be  then  ''. ' ' 

"  A  pertinent  question  :  and  it  reminds  me  of  various  remi- 
niscences of  our  past  history,  connected  with  men  of  the  kind  that 
you  approve  of.  There  "was  a  time,  several  centuries  ago,  whea 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  monarchs,  thought  he  bad  a 
right  to  endeavour  to  plaoe  himself  upon  the  French  throne  ;  and 
though  he  failed  in  his  undertaking,  he  left  as  mementoes  of  his 
attempts,  to  all  ages,  the  household  words — Cressy,  and  Poictiere. 
Edward  had  in  his  service  a  squire,  who  bo  distinguished  himself 
during  this  eventful  period,  that  tho  sovereign  could  find  no  other 
public  occasion  befitting  the  acknowledgment  of  his  servicea  than 
when  he  and  all  his  nobles  were  met  in  high  festivity  at  Wioduc 
oa  St.  George's  day.  That  same  squire  after  Edward  'Uw 
Third's  death,  was  employed  by  Richard  II,  to  negooiate  on  one 
of  the  most  important  and  delicate  of  subjects  ;  his  own  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Then,  as  now,  the  business  of  State  in 
every  department,  had  its  servants  who  wt 
Jgperadiled  who  were  simply  ornamental. 
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'  Idtiged  to  the  first,  la  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  at  tliis 
diBtance  of  time,  we  can  trace  his  name  in  no  lees  than  seven 
erabaflMC'S  ;  the  knights  and  other  persons  of  rank  who  accompanied 
him,  are  is  no  two  cases  the  same.  It  was  he  who  did  what 
was  to  be  done  ;  they  who,  in  all  their  bravery,  looked  as  though 
they  were  doing  it.  Lastly,  we  may  state  of  this  aijuire  aa  proving, 
the  extraordinary  estunation  in  which  his  public  services  were  held 
]>y  three  succeasive  sovereigns,  that  having  during  the  troubled 
period  of  the  second  Richard  fallen  into  some  neglect  and  distress, 
one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  king  who  deposed  him— BoHng- 
broke,  performed  only  a  few  days  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  the  conferring  of  a  handsome  pension  upon  this  sq^uirs 
who  never  rose  beyond  that  rank,  probably  on  accoant  of  som< 
Aristocratic  prejudices  connected  with  his  birth  and  family, 

"  Ah,  I  warrant  you  he  was  no  poet," 

"  He  was,  what  you  desiderate,  emphatically  a  man  of  action 
and  biuunesa  ;  at  once  clear-sighted,  prudent,  brave.  There  was 
another  man,  some  two  centuries  later,  scarcely  less  distinguished 
for  hia  political  ability.  At  a  time  when  Ireland  was  perhaps 
in  a  more  chaotic  state  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history, 
rife  as  that  U  in  perennial  aeaaona  of  diatm-bance,  he  was 
appointed  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  Elizabeth,  to  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  lord-deputy,  who  was  then  about  to 
go  over  to  Ireland.  While  in  that  country,  he  not  only  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  secretarysliip,  but  fought  In  person  against 
the  troops  that  had  been  sent  by  the  pope  to  aid  the  Irish 
Catholics.  He  also  wrote  a  masterly  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country  ;  and  fulfilled  altogether  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  with 
so  much  ability,  that  Elizabeth  nominated  him  Sheriff  of  Cork^ 
not  long  before  the  close  of  bis  Irish  career," 

"  One  may  safely  swear,  too,  he  was  not  a  poet." 

"  I  shall  mention  only  one  man  more,  though  others  there 
1  should  be  glad  to  speak  of,  had  I  time  and  opportunity.  This 
man  lived  at  a  period  when  the  most  gigantic  political  revolu- 
tion ever  effected  in  England  took  place,  and  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  most  awful  of  spectacles — the  public  ezecution  of  a  king 
by  his  subjects,  for  treason  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 
Uonarchy  was  swept  away,  and  a  commonwealth  declared. 
Through  all  Europe,  men  stood  aghast  with  wonder,  not  unmixed. 
in  many  a  princely  heart  with  horror  and  alarm.  It  was  most 
important  to  *  the  Cause  '  that  these  feelings  should  be  allayed  ; 
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ajnd  while  tbe  molives  of  tlie  chief  actors  in  di9  snUilDe  timgrfy 
should  be  uDCOinpromi^Dglj  told,  that  other  n&tiofis  Bhould  be 
relieved  from  any  upprebenMOBS  or  jealousies  th&t  might  haro 
been  excited.  Above  all,  when  pcftceable  and  honourable  mean 
biled  to  secure  amity,  it  was  iu(li8j>cn£abla  to  show  that  the 
repabhc  would  compel  the  re^>eot  ihaC  might  he  otherwise  denied. 
Wiiot  a,  time  then  for  a  man  to  undertake  the  office  of  Fi»«igii 
Secretary  of  State  !  But  tlie  man  I  hare  reti^red  to  did  undi^ 
take  it  when  o&red.  And  the  result  was  that,  in  aa  almoH 
iocrediblj  ehort  space  of  time,  the  nnme  of  England  stood  higtwi 
throughout  Earopo  than  it  had  ever  done  before  ;  aud  foreigtier^ 
it  has  been  noticed,  came  as  much  to  soo  Cromwell's  famousi  secre- 
tary as  hims^.  These  titree  then,  1  presume,  heliing  to  tlie  cUs 
of  men  .you  admire,  and  whom  you  would  not  hare  di&plaoed  by 
mere  romance  writera  or  poets?" 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt  ;  who  were  they  ?" 

"  Geotlrey  Chaucer,  Edmund  Spenser,  and  Jc^  Milton;  com- 
ptiaing  three  out  of  the  four  greatest  and  moat  irnaf/iuative  of 
English  poets.  And  as  to  the  fourth,  William  Sii^epen*,  tbou^ 
no  opportmiity  offered  of  a  political  life,  he  woji  so  thoroughly  a 
man  of  business  aa  to  make  a  fortnae  in  his  prtT&tc  oni;.  Tou 
need  not  be  surpriecd,  my  matte r-of-f act  friend.  What  is  poeby, 
after  all,  but  the  SonI  of  Fact  ?  I  begin  to  think  the  ChincM 
right." 

"But  what  on  earth  would  become  of  oar  aristocracy  undNsMk 
eircumstance^  ? ' ' 

"  You  mean  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  names.  ^Vhy  tboae 
who  were  really  worthy  of  their  position  would  speedily  diatingnisit 
themselves  in  the  ranlis  of  the  true  aristocracy  of  talent ;  as  to  tho 
rest,  the  proajiect  certainly  would  not  be  vei'y  hopeful,  if  we  mMjf 
take  China  again  ae  our  exemplar.  The  imperial  relatives  kn 
there  allotted  a  brilliant  yellow  girdle,  with  certain  small  revenoM. 
"  The  last  British  Embassy  had  a  specimen  of  their  cooduot  ami 
maaners  at  Yuen-mingyucn.  as  well  as  of  the  little  ceremony  willl 
which  they  were  oceaHonaily  treated.  When  they  crowded,  i*ilk 
a  (Oldish  and  uncivil  curiosity,  upon  the  English  party,  the  priD> 
eipftl  person  among  tho  mandarins  seized  a  whip,  and  not  sati«fiel 
with  using  that  alone,  actually  kicked  oat  tiie  mob  of  jFdhr 
ginUeB." — Davit'  China. 
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be  as  remarkable  for  its  absurdity  as  for  its  flagrant  injufftvce,  tbej 
tbemselves  must  remember  tbat,  as  the  *  creators  and  gulden  of 
ptMio  opinion,  thef  momtom,  if  the^  do  not  actually  make,  the 
vay  wnmgt^  Jrcm  which  ^ley  suffer,  W^re  they  as  a  bcNij  just 
to  tkemselveS)  no  one  could  be  unjust  to  them.  Nerer  ihA  any 
ctaas  possess  greater  power,  or  use  it  to  so  little  purpose  for  tkenr 
own  mental,  moral,  or  personal  eleration. 

The*  ehief  cause  of  this  is*,  we  think,,  to  be  found  in  ibeir  want  of 
imiou.  Tbey  ka^e  bo  esprit  de  corps — bo  standard  of  opini<m 
aAMMBg  them,  ealeuiated  to  instil  something  of  the  lofty  aim  and 
earnest  loTe  of  trudi  andf  goodness,  that  actuate  the  higher  minds, 
into  those  of  the  lower.  Literature  is  in  consequence  made  a 
trade  of.  And  a  v^ry^  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  those 
who  most  degrade  the  Toeation  generally  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
are  precisely  the  men  who  are  the  least  sensitive  to  the  inevitable 
^consequences.  Thus,  for  instance,  party  writers,  in  their  zeal  to 
blacken  each  ollher,  evidently  forget  that  the  worid  will  be  apt  to 
say,  as  it  looksi  qb,  "  WeB,  gentlemen,  of  course  you  know  best  ;*' 
and  aecept  tikeir  portrMts  of  each  other  without  further  scruple. 
So  ako  with  that  pettiest  of  party  tricks— omission  or  colouring 
of  wBdsL^tmnJt^  facts,  undue  prominence  to  the  farourable  ;  men  ^ 
sense  soon  pereerre  that  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  view  of 
these  facts,  they  must  look  at  the  accounts  of  both  sides  ;  so, 
whilst  the  partisans  aa*e  fancying  they  are  deceiying  the  public 
by  ^ir  transpareot  dieats,  that  public  is  in  fact  amusing  itself 
at  their  esqiense,  and  lonng  every  particle  of  respect  for  the  talents 
disffeyed,  in  contempt  of  the  impudent  dishonesty  to  which  they 
are  made  sirbservient*  But  all  this  while  the  real  sufferer  is 
the  mdependent  and  impartial  journalist,  who  refuses  to  attack  a 
man  personally  because  of  his  opinions^  and  who  is  content  to 
aHow  tets  to  a^ear  in  their  own  naked  guise,  satisfied  that  they 
must  Intimately  square  wilh  his  views^  if  his  views  are  right,  and 
vAio  isqinte  prepared  to  reneunee  thou  if  theyore  wrong.  Such  a  man 
feels  keenly  the  disrespect  that  his  unworthier  fellows  have  caused 
to  be  allaehed  to  ihe  vocation ;  he  is  hampered  is  a  thousand 
ways  by  ihe  obstacles  they  have  raised  in  the  palh.  Men  are 
dOBbting  him,  when  they  ediould  be  fistening  with  ihe  deepest 
attention  to  the  wisdom  he  is  able  to  mipart. 

AmL  this,  in  referenee  to  one  department  of  literature,  may  be 
fably  taken  as  aa  ikhistratien  of  the  wkxile^  Everywhere  may  be 
saor  tlw  greatest  poanblediscFeptturf  between  the  ainui,  and  dia* 
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ractcra,  and  personal  positions  of  those  nbo  all  belong  to  mo ' 
comiuon  pursuit. 

But  if,  for  the  purposes  above  indicated,  union  were  desirable, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  for  another  ohject  it  would  have 
been  long  since  fouod  indispensahle.  How  many  caacs  of  pecu- 
niar; distress  occur  in  the  repubUc  of  letters,  the  annals  <j  tie 
Literary  Fund  will  show  us  ;  but  of  tho  quality  of  those  casec  we 
learn  no  particulars  ;  it  being  the  charactcriBtic  of  that  admirable 
institution  to  adapt  its  modes  of  benevolence  to  the  feelings  of  the 
objects  of  it,  and,  therefore,  strictly  to  conceal  names.  But  when 
we  are  told  publicly  of  the  state  that  a  man  hko  Bauim  was  b 
during  his  lifetime,  and  of  the  etato  in  which  Hood  left  his  familj 
at  his  death,  we  may  judge  how  much  private  misery  must  ezitt 
in  connection  with  the  men  who  have  diffused  so  much  enjoyment 
and  inetruction.  And  what  have  the  men  of  letters  and  leamiDg 
in  England  done  for  themselves,  under  these  circumstauoes  ? 
Alas,  it  must  be  said. — Nothing  !  Artists,  actors — even  the 
"improvident  "  actors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  in  short,  erery  profes- 
sional body  has  its  "funds,"  to  which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a  man 
may  fall  back,  with  as  much  conviction  of  his  right  to  do  so.  as  be 
would  open  his  own  coffers,  for  he  has  helped  tfl  provide  thoee 
funds  ;  hut  tho  literary  men  have  no  fund,  except — we  blush  to  say 
it — a  charitable  one. 

True,  the  richer  and  more  generous  members  of  the  order  con- 
tribute to  that  charity  ;  but  why  do  they  not  also  establish  a  society 
that  shall  be  based  upon  a  more  dignified  principle  ;  and  which  ah^ 
eicrt  an  infinitely  more  powerful  influence.  What  comparison  can 
there  be  between  tho  receipt  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds, 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  life-time,  and  which  can  only  be  oflked 
or  given  under  circumstances  of  extreme  distress,  with  the  thirtj 
shillings  a  week,  medicine,  and  medical  advice,  secured  hy  each  of 
the  two  Artist's  Funds  during  illness,  a  respectable  annuity  after  a 
certain  age,  and  the  allowance  of  such  suras  of  money  at  death,  as 
are  amply  sufficient  for  honourable  buriid  ?  Surely  there  are  soma 
among  our  eminent  men  of  letters, who  will  take  up  this  matter,snd 
redeem  the  order  from  the  stigma  that  such  recklessness,  not  to  saj 
want  of  strict  principle,  inflicts  upon  it.  And  when  a  Uniou  erem 
for  that  limited  ohject  has  taken  place,  there  can  he  little  doubt 
the  higher  objects  will  in  due  progress  of  time  be  also  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  place  httlo  reliance  upon  state  peoBioas, 
.«  upon  any  great  thinga  the  great  men  of  tho  world  caa  do. 
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to  raise  the  position  of  Men  of  Letters.  They  can  and  must 
raise  themselves.  They  must  unite.  Let  the  standard  of  union 
then  be  unfurled,  and  if  a  leader  be  indispensable,  let  old  Chancer 
— their  literary  and  illustrious  Father — the  Pounder  of  English 
literature — be  the  man.  If  he  be  dead  in  the  body,  his  spirit  lives  ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  higher 
activity  than  ever.  And  as  we  must  have  a  motto  too,  the  glorious 
poet,  whom  some  learned  simpletons  have  fancied  to  be  obsolete, 
gives  us  this  from  the  conclusion  of  his  portrait  of  the  Clerk — th^ 
Man  of  Letters  of  the  fom1;eenth  century : — 

''  Not  a  word  spake*  he,  more  than  was  need  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  fiill  of  high  sentence. 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach.*' 
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All  the  world,  in  the  village  of  Sturton-le- Steeple,  had  said  so, 
before  the  time  of  old  Dorothy  Pyecroft ;  but  Dorothy  did  not 
join  all  the  world  in  saying  so.  Sturton  is  a  homely  little  place, 
situate  in  the  pleasant  shire  of  Nottingham,  and  lying  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  Trent,  and  old  Lincolnshire  ;  and  its  church 
steeple  forms  a  pretty  object  in  the  landscape  which  you  ^ew  from 
the  hills  above  Gainsboro*.  Dorothy  Pyecroft,  from  the  time  that 
she  was  a  child  but  the  height  of  a  table,  went  to  Gainsboro'- 
market  with  butter,  eggs,  or  poultry,  as  regularly  as  Tuesday 
returned  in  each  week  ;  for  the  hearty  old  dame  used  commonly  to 
boast  that  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  day's  illness 
in  her  life,  although,  at  the  season  we  are  beginning  to  gossip 
about,  she  was  full  threescore  and  ten.  It  was  a  bonny  sight  to 
see  the  dame  go  tripping  o'er  the  charming  lea  which  spreads  its 
flowery  riches  from  Sturton-le-Steeple  to  the  banks  of  noble  Trent, 
by  four  of  the  clock  on  a  gay  summer's  morning,  with  the  clean 
milking  pail  under  her  arm,  that  was  bare  to  the  elbow.  You 
would  have  thought,  at  a  distance,  she  had  been  some  blithe 
maiden  in  her  teens.     And  then  the  cheerful  and  clear  tone  in 
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which  she  sDtniDOiLed  her  cowb,  o>,11iii^  ti: 
were  her  chilihen — "  Come,  my  pratlj  ereaturea  !"  a  t 
me  the  aigns.!  for  a  treat  of  pJeai^iiig  pflBtoral  romic  to  tbe  a 
siftetic  earl;  angler  on  the  Treat :  the  rich,  varied  "  low  "  itf  die 
cows, — aJto,  tenor,  aod  base — ansirered  tliat  faU,  la  dmiiggfol 
echo  across  the  streem ;  the  angler's  delighted  ear  coo^tt,  a 
treble,  beavenword,  irim  the  toatin  hA,  to  compiet*  tke  "itf 
many;"  and  even  the  cackling  of  tiic  geeM,  Rttflring&eir^dD- 
fueed  joy  at  the  sound  of  the  dsine'e  voice,  seoned  to  ninihi  iiiii 
uspleaeing  "  discord  "  with  the  nataral  (^oms.  fij  the  Smm^^i 
her  morning's  milking  was  over,  the  spoilt  maidens  of  the  vill^e 
were  only  be^nning  to  open  their  kitchen  window- shutters  ;  and 
she  usually  pawed  the  whole  train  of  th«n,  loitering  and  chatter- 
ing about  their  nweethearts,  on  their  way  to  the  lea.  as  ahe  re- 
turned home,  with  the  rich  load  npon  her  head,  «nd  her  arms  fixed 
Bs  properly  a-kimbo  as  could  be  shown  by  the  Bprightlie^t  lasa  that 
ever  carried  a  milkitig-pail.  Some  little  shame  was  commonly  Ht 
among  the  loiterers  as  they  passed  the  exemplary  old  woman, — 
but  it  did  not  result  in  their  reformation.  Old  Farmer  Muxloe, 
who  was  always  abroad  nt  day-break,  and  usually  chatted  a  few 
moments  with  the  dame  just  at  the  ptnnt  where  the  footpath  cvossed 
the  bridle-way  over  the  lea,  often  commented  in  no  very  moaracd 
terms,  on  the  decline  of  discipline  among  inilk-ioaida  since  the  ia^i 
whea  ho  was  a  lad. 

"  Ah,  dome  !  "  he  used  to  say,  "  there  hare  been  Boro  changes 
unoe  you  and  I  used  to  take  a  turn  around  the  maypole  ;  i  'm 
Bnre  the  world  gets  lazier  and  huier,  every  day." 

"Why,  you  see,  neighbour,  fashions  change,"  the  oU  dame 
would  reply — for  ahe  ever  loved  to  take  the  more  charitatile  Bade 
of  a  question — "  may  he,  things  may  change  again,  and  folk  may 
take  to  getting  up  earlier,  after  a  few  more  years  are  over." 

"  rtaith,  I've  little  hope  on't,"  the  old  fnrmer  would  reply,  and 
shake  his  head,  and  smile  ;  "  but  there's  nobody  like  thee,  Jidlj, 
for  taking  the  kindest  side." 

"  Why,  neighbour,  I  always  think  it  the  best,"  Dorothy  would 
rqoin,  with  a  benevolent  smile  ;  "  I  never  saw  tilings  grow  IrattOT 
by  harsh  words  and  harsh  thinkings,  in  my  time." 

And  then  the  old  farmer  woiUd  smile  again,  and  Bay,  "Widl. 
well,  that's  just  hke  thee !      God  bless  ^ee,  Bollj,   and  good 
nomiog  to  thee  !  "  and  away  he  would  turn  Dobbin's  beii "     ""^ 
proceed  on  his  usual  morning's  ride  from  field  to  field. 
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The  work  of  her  little  dairy,  added  to  the  care  of  a  himahle 
household,  composed  of  an  infirm  and  hel{4es8  husband,  and  on 
equally  infirm  maiden-sister, — ^with  all  and  sundry,  a  stout  home- 
dog,  two  tabby-cats,  and  a  fruitful  poultry-yard, — ^usually  oocopied 
Dorothy  Fyecrofb  through  the  bustling  forenoon  of  each  day.  lAmd 
when  there  was  no  inuncdiate  call  upon  her  skill  and  baievolaDoe 
among  sick  neighbours, — for  she  was  the  cleverest  herb-wooMcn  in 
the  Tillage,  and  exercised  her  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  willwiiit 
fee,  or  willing  acceptance  eyen  of  thanks, — she  would  sit  in  her 
polished  high-backed  chair,  and  work  through  the  tivelong  aftdr- 
noon  at  her  spinning-wheel,  drowsing  her  two  infirm  campaoMns^ 
into  a  salutary  rest  and  forgetfulness  with  the  hunmiing  monotooy 
of  her  labour,  but  revolving  within  her  own  mind  many  a  useful 
and  solemn  thought,  meanwhUe. 

Dorothy  sat  absorbed  in  this  her  favourite  employ,  one  afbemoon 
in  autumn,  when  an  itinerant  pedlar  made  his  cusUnnary  call  at 
the  cottage  door.  The  dame's  mind  was  so  deeply  involved  in  die 
contrivance  of  one  of  her  little  plans  of  benevolence,  that  she  did  Bot 
recognise  the  face  of  the  traveller  until  he  had  addressed  her  twice. 

"  Any  small  wares  for  children  ^  any  needles,  pins,  or  thim- 
bles ?  "  cried  the  pedlar,  running  through  the  list  of  his  ajrtioles 
with  the  glibness  of  frequent  repetition. 

"  No,  Jonah  :  I  want  none,'*  replied  the  dame,  kindly ;  '*  but, 
may  be,  youll  take  a  horn  o*  beer,  and  a  crumb  or  two  o'  breadand 
cheese  ?  " 

The  pedlar  assented,  well  pleased  ;  and  lowered  the  pack  £mn 
his  shoulders,  and  set  down  the  basket  from  his  hand  ;  next,  •vest- 
ing himself  in  a  chair  without  the  ceremonial  of  asking,  and  in 
aU  ihe  gladsome  confidence  of  wdcome. 

'*  Tlunk  you,  thank  you,  dame,"  he  said,  and  smacked  hii  fifs 
with  pleasurable  anticipation,  as  he  took  the  horn  of  smiU^g  tser 
and  the  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  from  the  dame's  hand. 

'*  You  're  welcome,  Jonah, "  replied  the  dame,  heartBy.  **  Have 
you  wfdked  far  to-day,  and  what  luck  have  yon  had  ?  " 

**  I*ve  come  twenty  miles  and  have  never  taken  hmdaai  yet, 
dame,"  answered  Jonah,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

*'  So,  poor  heart  !**  said  Dorothy,  very  pitifully ;  "  I  must  boy 
a  trifling  dozen  of  needles  of  th^e,  however,  before  thou  goeit.  I 
fear  times  are  hard,  Jonah  :  I  hoar  many  and  gnevaoB  complaiiita^'* 

'*  Times  are  harder  than  ever  I  knew  ihem.  to  be,  dame,  I 
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you,"  rejnined  Jonah  ;  "and  tbey  that  have  o  little  iQoney  aepin 
moat  det«rmin<!d  to  hold  it  fast.  Sore  murmurings  are  made  nbout 
this  by  poor  folk  :  but  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  mys<?lf,"con(.'!udedllie 
worldly  pedlnr ;  "for,  in  such  sore  times  na  theae,  there's  no 
inowing  what  a  body  may  come  to  wnnt :  and  as  tho  old  saying 
goea,  you  know,  darae,  '  Charity  begins  at  horao  !'  *'  and  Jonah 
buried  his  nose  in  the  ale-horn,  thiukiug  he  had  said  something  ed 
wisely  concluaire  that  it  could  not  be  contradicted. 

"  They  Bay  it  was  a  parson  who  first  used  that  eaying," 
obserred  Dorothy,  glancing  from  her  wheel,  very  keenly,  towards 
the  pedlar  ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  Jonah,  I  am  Tery  far  from  think- 
ing it  such  a  saying  as  a  parson  ought  to  use." 

"  Say  you,  dame  ?"  said  Jonah,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Did  charity  begin  at  home  with  their  master  ?  "  said  Dorothy, 
by  way  of  explanation, 

"Ah,  dame!"  said  the  pedlar,  quiokly  diaoeming  Dorothy'B 
meaning,  "  I  fear  but  few  parsons  think  of  iniitating-  their  Master, 
aow-a-daya  ! " 

"  That's  more  than  I  like  to  say,"  observed  the  gentle  Dorothy: 
•'  I  think  there  are  more  good  people  in  the  wogld  than  some  folk 
think  for  ;^but  I'm  sure,  Jonah,  we  all  want  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  duty  towards  each  other. " 

"  Right,  Dame  Dorothy,  right  I — that 's  the  best  sort  of  religioa; 
but  there's  the  least  of  it  in  this  world,"  rejoined  the  pedlar. 

"Why,  Jonah,"  continued  the  good  dame,  "  I  think  there  might 
«asily  be  a  great  deal  more  good  in  the  world  than  there  is. 
Everybody  ought  to  remember  how  many  little  kindneeacs  it  is  in 
their  power  to  perform  for  others,  without  any  hurt  to  themselves." 

"Yea,  a  sight  o' good  might  bo  done  in  that  way,  daJuo>" 
observed  the  pedlar,  beginning  very  much  to  admire  Dorothy's 
remarks  ;     "  and  how  much  more  happy  the  world  would   be 

"  Just  80  !"  eiclaimed  Dorothy, — her  aged  face  beaming  with 
benevolence, — "  that  is  the  true  way  of  making  the  world  happy  : 

.  for  all  to  be  trying  to  do  theu'  fellow-creatures  some  kiadness. 
And  then,  you  see,  Jonah,  when  onco  tho  pleoEure  of  thus  acting 
began  to  bo  felt,  there  would  soon  be  a  pretty  general  willingness 
to  make  greater  efforts,  and  even  sacrifices  of  sclf-iuterest, -as  it  is 
wrongly  called.  In  order  to  experience  greater  pleasure,  and  like- 

"     ■  a  to  increase  the  world's  happiness." 
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**  Truly,  dame,"  said  the  pedlar,  '*  you  do  me  good  to  hear  you 
talk.  I'm  but  a  poor  scholar  ;  yet  I  can  tell,  without  book,  that 
you  must  be  right.*' 

**  But  then,  you  see,  Jonah,"  continued  the  dame,  half  imcon- 
-scious  of  JonfJi's  last  observation,  "if  everybody  were  to  say, 
*  Charity  begins  at  home,'  this  general  happiness  would  never 
begin.  I  like  best,  Jonah,  to  think  of  the  example  of  the  Blessed 
Being  who  came  into  the  world  to  do  us  all  good.  He  went 
About  pitying  the  miserable  and  afflicted,  and  healing  and  bless< 
ing  them.     Charity  did  not  begin  at  home  with  him,  Jonah  !  " 

The  tears  were  now  hastening  down  Jonah's  rough  cheeks. 
How  forcible  are  lessons  of  goodness  I  how  irresistibly  the  heart 
owns  their  power !  Jonah  could  not  support  the  conversation 
further.  Dorothy's  plain  and  unaffected  remarks  sunk  deep  into 
his  bosom  ;  and  when  he  rose  up,  and  buckled  on  his  pack  once 
more,  and  the  aged  dame  gave  him  "  handsel,"  or  first  money  for 
the  day,  by  purchasing  a  few  pins  and  needles,  the  poor  pedlar 
bade  her  farewell  in  an  accent  that  showed  he  felt  more  than 
common  thankfulness  for  her  kindness. 

Alas  !  this  is^a  world  where  good  impressions  are,  too  often, 
speedily  effaced  by  bad  ones.  Jonah  cafled,  next,  at  the  gate  of 
A  wealthy  squire,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  asked  for  leave  to  go  up 
to  the  kitchen-door  and  expose  his  wares  to  the  servants.  The 
«quire  refused  ;  and  when  Jonah  pleaded  his  poverty,  and  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  the  squire  frowningly  threatened  to  set  the  dogs 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not  instantly  decamp  !  Jonah  turned  away, 
and  bitterly  cursed  the  unfeeling  heart  of  the  rich  man, — 
avowing,  internally,  that  Dorothy  Pyecroft  was  only  a  doting  old 
fool, — ^for  after  all,  "  Charity  begun  at  home  ! '' 

Scarcely  had  the  pedlar  taken  twenty  steps  from  Dame  Dorothy's 
cottage,  ere  the  village  clergyman  knocked  at  her  door.  The 
dame  knew  the  young  parson's  **  rap-rap-rap  1  "  It  was  quick  and 
consequential,  and  unlike  the  way  of  knocking  at  a  door  used  by 
any  one  else  in  Sturton  who  thought  it  necessary  to  be  so  cere- 
monious as  to  give  notice  before  they  entered  theu*  neighbour's 
dwelling.  Dame  Dorothy  ceased  her  spinning,  and  rose  to  open 
the  door,  curtseying  with  natural  politeness,  and  inviting  her 
visitor  to  be  seated. 

"Thank  ye!"  said  the  parson,  raising  his  brows  super- 
ciliously, putting  the  hook-end  of  his  hunting-whip  to  his 
mouth,  and  striding  about  the  floor  in  his  spurred  boots  ;    "sit 
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joa  down,  I  heg^  JhtaB  Fjeewrfit !  nft  jta  dxmm — 1 11  not  sit, 
Ifainkye!" 

*'  I  fear,  sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  saSeamg,  ai  ywpnt// 
said  Dorothy,  uttisg  down,  and  fixing  ker  mild  false  eyw  nptm 
tiM  thoogfatleBB  jBBDg  cozeomlii,  and  Heeliag  too  eaiaest^  in  ]amB 
with  goodnesgtoioae  an j  opportunity  of  leeoonneBfiBgitB  gtoaoas 


**  Oh ! — raffering  ! — bj  !  "  otmenred  the  joxmg  cloigynHD  aa 
a  tone  that  Bfaowod  be  did  not  kwMr  what  it  wtaa  to  ^link 
serioufllj  ;  "  jon  know  there  alwajja  waa  a  diiferenee  botweeniiie 
ridi  and  tiie  poor." 

''  Bat,  do  yon  not  think,  air,  that  the  ridi  night  ftoMen  ^Ae 
difference  between  themselves  and  the  poor,  widioot  injviig^ 
themsdFes  ?  "  aaked  Dorothy,  in  a  tone  of  miU  Irat  £rm  ex- 
poetiilation. 

**  Why, — as  to  that, — ^I  can't  say,  exactly,''  replied  tiie 
parson,  apparently  brought  io  a  halt  in  his  tfaoTq;htlessneBB, 
and  nnable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  in  idii<^  his 
ignorance  placed  him ;  '^  I  can't  say,  exactly  ;  but,  yon  ksiew. 
Dame  Pyecroft,  some  people  have  nothing  to  ^ve  away,  though 
they  may  be  better  off  than  many  of  the  poor :  with  such  people, 
you  know.  Dame  Pyecroft,  the  old  proFvb  hc^ds  good  that 
'  Charity  begins  at  home.'  " 

''  I  am  griered  to  hear  you  quote  that  proverb,  sir,"  said  Don>> 
thy  ;  "I  had  just  been  exerting  my  poor  wits  to  show  that  that 
saying  was  not  a  right  one,  in  the  hearing  of  poor  Jcmah  the 
pedlar,  before  your  reverence  came  in." 

**  Not  a  right  saying,  Dame  Pyecroft  ?  Why,  you  know  it  is  a 
very  old-established  saying  ;  and  I  think  it  a  very  shrewd  ooe,"^ 
rejoined  the  clergyman. 

'*But  it  is  not  so  dd  as  the  New  Testament,  nr,"  repHed 
Dorothy,  with  a  winning  smile  ;  "'and  as  shrewd  as  it  is,  do  yon 
think,  sir,  it  was  ever  acted  npon  by  your  Great  Master  ?  " 

The  young  clergyman  took  his  ho(^*whip  from  his  month,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  took  ont  his  poc^cet-handkerchief,  and,  Mushis^  i^ 
to  the  eyes,  sat  down  before  he  attempted  an  answer  to  the  good 
old  dame's  meek,  bat  powerful  question. 

'*  You  will  remember.  Dame  Dorothy,"  he  said,  at  length,  **ihftt 
the  Saviour  was  in  very  different  circumstances  to  aUxitherhaman 
beings  that  ever  lived." 

'*  But  you  will  remember,  sir,"  rejoined  Dorothy,  in  the  Bame 
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■AMjr-periflBaiaiHB  manner,  **  lliat  iiud  bkestdBeu^  mi^  to  lii» 
disciples,  '  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  ido  «b  I 
harm  d^  im  foa.  t  ift  1  Isvre  waabed  jovr  feet,  ye  <«i^t  «lso  to 
!wwA  «ie  aoDtkcr's  feet/  " 

'^  Ys :  tint  is  Toy  iieafsttifiiL,"  «udd  ike  ymag  dbrgjiviHD, 
feeling  the  irresistible^nroe  of  goodDeK,  and  speakiag  Jeif  hb  SttA 
nerwread  the  passage  in  the  book,  for  himself:  **  the  Saviour's 
example  is  very  beautiful." 

"  And  does  not  your  reverence  perceive  liow.  easy  and  delightful 
it  would  be  for  every  one  to  begin  to  follow  it  ?  "  immediately 
rejoined  Dorothy,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  impression  which^ 
she  saw,  was  being  made  jxq  the  mind  of  the  young  parson  ;  **  how 
easily  might  all  who  liave  enojogh  give  even  of  their  little  super- 
fluity ;  how  easily  might  we  all  do  each  other  kindnesses  which 
would  cost  us  nothing !  What  solid  pleasure  this  would  bring 
back  upon  each  of  our  hearts  ;  and  how  gnrely  it  would  lead  us  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  experience  the  richer  pleasure  of  doing^ 
greater  good  !  Oh,  sir,"  concluded  tke  good  old  creature  with  a 
tear  that  an  angel  might  envy  gliding  down  her  aged  and  benevo- 
lent cheek,  "  I  cannot  think  that  any  one  knows  the  secret  of 
true  happiness  who  practises  iiie  prec^t — *  Charity  begins  at 
home!'" 

The  young  and  inexperienced  man  gazed  with  a  strange  expres* 
sion  at  his  new  and  humble  teacher.  This  was  better  preaching 
than  he  had  ever  heard  or  practised.  His  heart  had  been  misled, 
but  not  ^oroughlj  vitiated,  by  a  selfish  and  falsely-styled  "  respec- 
table" education.  He  was  too  much  affected  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation then  ;  but  he  became,  from  that  time,  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of 
the  aged  Dorothy.  His  fine  manners  were  laid  aside.  He  became  a 
real  pastor.  He  was,  from  that  day,  more  frequently  in  the  cottages^ 
of  the  poor,  twenty  times  over,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 
He  distributed  of  his  substance  to  relieVe  the  wants  of  others,  and 
lived  himself  upon  little.  He  foi^got  creeds,  to  preach  goodness, 
and  pity,  and  mercy,  and  love.  He  preached  till  he  wept,  and  his 
audiences  wept  with  him.  His  life  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
virtues  he  inculcated.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  five  short 
years,  he  laid  down  his  body  in  the  grave, — a  victim  to  the  earnest 
conviction  of  his  heart, — the  Poor  crowded  around  his  hallowed 
reating-^laee  with  streaming  eyes,  aad  loving,  but  afflicted  hearts, 
wishii^  they  might  be  where  he  was  "wYmx  they  died,   since 
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-ihey  were  sore  his  pfesence,  ihej  Mtai,  ot  itielf  woidd  laake  a 
heaven! 

The  young  clergyman  interred  Dorothy  Pyecroft  hot  haU^year 
before  his  own  departure ;  and  her  last  words  were  w«ds  of 
-thankfulness  that  erer  she  had  shown  the  young  man  the  ftUaej 
4>f  the  proyerh— ^'  Charity  begins  at  home.  ' 

T.  0. 


THE  KITE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  ^ORION.** 


In  a  field 

Where  no  shrub 

Earth  could  yield 

Man  or  grub ; 

Where  no  grass 

Could  be  seen, 

Goose  or  ass — 

Leaf  of  green  ; 

But  all  black 

As  a  stack 

Of  old  bean  ; 
A  collier  boy,  who  drudged  all  day  and  night, 
One  Sunday  slipt  away  from  school,  and  flew  a  paper  kite. 

O'er  grey  cinder 

And  coal  dust, 

Ash  and  tinder 

And  iron  rust ; 

0*er  black  holes 

Of  old  shafts, 

Wheels  and  rolls — 

Engine  crafts. 

The  kite  flies 

Tow'rd  the  skies. 

And  they  seem 

A  sweet  dream 

To  his  eyes : 
The  boy  found  out  he  had  a  soul — ^not  like  his  hands  and  tools  ! 
it  never  got  so  high  before,  in  any  Sunday  schools. 
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The  boy's  heart 

Grew  more  light 

At  each  start 

Of  the  kite  ; 

He  ran  hither — 

It  puird  tight— 

And  thither, 

Till  his  sight 

Fixt  above, 

Dreamt  of  love 

And  wings  white ; 

And  to  heaven 

It  was  given 

While  'twas  bright ; 
For  down  a  shaft  he  fell !  down — down — 0,  do  not  look  !  , 

And  good  folks  drew  the  moral — '^  'Twas  because  he  left  his  book  I*' 


THE   HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMAN^ 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN^ 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Letter  XX. — To  Mrs.  Hedgehog,  New  York. 

Dear  Grandmother, — September 's  so  near  we  can  almost  put 
our  hand  upon  it,  and  yet  I  'm  in  London.  It 's  a  dreadful  con- 
fession of  poverty,  but  I  can't  help  it.  If  I  'm  not  ashamed  to  be- 
seen  on  my  stand,  I  'm  not  a  licensed  cabman.  The  only  comfort 
is,  everybody  that  stays  in  town,  must  be  as  poor  as  myself,  and 
that,  according  to  some  folk's  notions,  is  a  blessing  to  think  of. 
A  purse  that  was  dropt  on  the  pavement  of  Regent-street  lay  there- 
a  week,  and  was  at  last  picked  up  by  a  policeman.  London  never 
looked  so  poor  and  dull ;  for  all  the  world  like  a  fine  lady  in  an. 
imdress  gown,  with  all  her  paint  wiped  off.  The  opera  is  shut  up,, 
and  the  manager  has  had  a  silver  bed-candlestick  given  him  by 
lords  and  dukes,  because  he  has  been  so  full  of  public  spirit  as  to. 
make  his  own  fortune.  By  the  way,  grandmother,  I  don't  know 
bow  it  is  with  the  player  folks  in  New  York  ;  but  here  with  u& 
i£  man  or  woman  want  a  bit  of  plate,  they  Ve  only  to  take  a. 
theatre.    A  play-house  is  a  short  cut  to  a  silversmith's.     There 
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isn't  a  London  manager  who  isn't  plated  after  this  fasLion,  wtSn 
shows  there  is  no  place  for  trae  gratitude  liko  the  green-room. 
But  I  ask  your  pardon,  for  talfeing  of  such  matters;  knowing  what 
a  low  place  you  tltink  the  theatres. 

FarUamcnt,  Hke  a  goose  that  haa  heen  act  upon  too  many  eggs, 
has  risen  with  half  of  'em  come  to  nothing.  But  this,  grand- 
jnother,  is  tlie  old  trick.  When  the  Parliament  first  opeue,  and 
ministers  come  down  with  new  law  after  law, —why,  what  Irasj, 
huBtling  folks  they  seem  1  WBat  a  look  of  business  it  gives  t^i 
the  whole  thing.  But  half  of  'em  is  only  for  show  ;  just  so  many 
dummies  to  take  in  what  shopkeepers  call  "  aa  enlightened  public," 
You  know  the  bottles  of  red  and  blue  that  they  have  in  apotJie- 
caries'  shops.  Well,  half  the  folks  thiiJc  'em  physic,  whea  thej  "ft 
nothing  in  the  world  but  coloured  water.  Sir  JanLea  Graiiaxa't 
Hedical  Bill  was  Just  one  of  these  things  ;  nothing  real  in  it ;  but 
something  made  up  Ear  show;  Just  to  give  a  colouring  to  buu- 
ness.  Talking  of  Farhoment,  a  dreadful  accident  happened  Oit  the 
prorogation. 

You  know  it 's  the  privilege  of  ihe  Dnke  oi  Argyll  to  boar  the 
royal  crown. before  the  Queen.  Certain  noble  folks  come  intn  the 
world  with'  ceiioiii  privilegBa  i^  the  kind.  One  has  a  right  to  stir 
the  royal  tea~eup  on  the  day  of  the  coronation — another  tO'  pot  on 
the  Queen's  pattens  whenever  she  shall  walk  in  the  city- — ^another 
to  present  the  m.onarch  with  a  pint  of  periwinkles  when  he  shall 
visit  Billingsgate  ;  and  so  forth :  all  customs  of  the  good  old  timea, 
when  people  thought  kings  and  queens  were  angets  in  diagniae  ii^ 
bad  kindly  left  heaven  just  to  give  poormortnls  here  alife — ra  fact,  to 
make  the  world  endurable.  Well,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  wnikug 
backwards  with  the  crown— going  straightforwards  not  being  at 
all  the  thing  in  the  cunrt — fell,  poor  old  gentleman,  down,  some 
steps — and,  falling,  dropt  the  crown  I  Phewgh  !  There  waa  a 
shower  of  pearls  and  diamonds  :  for  oil  the  precions  stonca  eame 
rattling  on  the  floor,  j,U3t  as  if  the  queen,  like  the  little  girl  i»  the 
fairy  story,  had  been  talking  jewels.  There  were  thoughts,  1  'm 
told,  of  calling  in  the  poHce  to  keep  off  the  mob  of  pe^a  ;  fcnl 
altogether  they  behaved  themselves  very  well,  and  not  a  preeiooff 
etone  was  found  missing.  The  accident,  however,  caused  a  great 
fiiss :  and  I  'm  told  that  in  order  to  prevent  its  happening  agui^ 
Madame  Tussaud  has  offered  to  make  a  Duke  of  Argyll  in  wa±; 
that,  fitted  up  with  proper  wheels  and  springs,  may  be  maile  IVfl 
backwards,  with  no  fear  of  a  tumble.     Should  the  thing  a  " 
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I  don't  see  whj  it  shonlcbi't — ^it  would  be  a  great  saving  im. 
the  way  of  salaries  ta  the  country,  if  a  good  many  other  court 
officers  were  manufaetnred  after  the  like  fashion.  They  would 
Wfvk  quite  as  regularly,  and  look  jmt  as  well. 

Fd  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  king  of  the  Dutch  has  been 
en  a  viut  to  ns — and,,  aa  I've  beard,  a  very  decent  sort  of  kii^  he 
is.  Of  covrse^  he  ]ilayied  whilsft  here  at  a  little  bit  of  soldiering — 
guards  and  greoadieia  were  tamed  out  in  the  Hyde-Farik,  that  he 
might  review  their  hehsets  and  bear- skin  cafnu.  Isn't  it  odd, 
grandmother,  that  the  first  shew  kii^s  and  princes,  when  they 
come  to  us,  want  to  stare  at,  is  a  shew  of  solars  ?  Just  to  see 
«  how  nicelj  men  are  armed  and  mounted  ta  kill  m«i?  They 
don't  mean  any  hum  by  it,  of  course ;  but  still — I  can't  help 
thinking  it — ^it-does  appear  to  me,  if  Beelzdbnh  was  to  go  into  a 
strai^e  comtry — if,  indeed,  there  is  any  eoimtry  he 'a  not  yet 
visited — ^^e  sight  he'd  first,  like  to  see;,  would  be  the  si^t  of  men 
tanght  the  best  way^  of  cntta^  men's  throats.  And  th^i  (if  he 
«ame  here  to  London)  he'd  go  down  to  Wodwick  Marshes,  to  see 
what  they  call  pocket  practice^  And,  would  n't  he  rah  hia  hands, 
and  switdh  about  bos  tail,  to  see  how  rockets  and  sh^ls  spUt, 
iHreak,.  tear  away  ef«erythix^  b^ore  'em,  lowing  what  pretty  wock 
they'd  make  of  a  solid  square  of  hving  flesh,  standing  fi>r  so  many 
pence  a  day  to  be  made  a  target  of  ?  Tos'd  think  it  would  be 
soiBe  wicked  spirit  that  would  eBJcy  this  fan  ;  but  no,  grand- 
mother, it  isn't  so ;  qnite  the  contrary ;  it's  kings  and  princes. 
And  yet  I  shodid  Hke  i»  ha?«  some  king  come  oifer  here  who 
would  n't  care  to  go  »  soldiering^  in  Hyde^Paik ;  who  wouldn't 
thii^  of  rocket-practice ;  but  who,  on  the  cenb'ary,  would  go 
about  to  our  schools,  and  our  hospitals,  and  our  asylums,  and  all 
places  where  man  doea  what  he  can  t»  help  man ;  to  assist  and 
comcfert  him  like  &  fellow-creature,,  and  net  to  tear  him  limb  £rom 
limb  like  a  deviL 

Our  Qvaen  haa  gome  to  Germany  to  see  where  Prince  Albert 
waa  bora.  Wdl,  there 's  something  pretty  and  wife-like  in  the 
thought  of  this,  and  I  like  it.  There  was  a  dreadful  fear  among 
some  of  the  nobs  in  Parliament,  that  while  the  Qveen  waa  away, 
the  kingdom  would  drop  to  pieces.  But  it  isn't  so:  the  tax* 
gatherer  ealls,  just  the  same  as  ever.  The  Queen  took  ship,  and 
landed  at  Antwerp, — at  the  Quai  Vandyke*  Now,  Vandyke,  you 
mart  knofw,  waa  a  famous  painter  ;  and  abroad,  they've  a  fashion 
of  BBBing  streets  and  j^aoea  after  folka  that 's  cidled  geniuses* 
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We  haven't  eoma  to  that,  jet.  Only  think  of  ourhaving  a  Hogi 
fiquure,  or  a  ShaksiperG  inEtcnd  of  a  Waterloo-bridge  !  And  t^en- 
for  statues  ia  the  streets,  we  don't  give  them  to  authors  ud 
painters  ;  hut  only  to  kioga  and  dukes  that  don't  pay  their  debts. 

Still,  I  do  feel  for  her  gracious  majcBty.  Dear  soul  1  Isn't  it 
dreadful  that  a  gentlewomaa  can't  step  abroad — can't  take  twat, 
hut  what  there  's  a  hundred  guns  blazing,  firing  away  at  ber, — u 
if  the  noise  of  cannons  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  was  like  the 
BODgB  of  nightingales  and  the  scent  of  roses  !  How  royalty  ket^ 
its  hearing,  I  can't  tell,  When  the  dear  ladj  got  upon  the  Rhine, 
there  were  the  guns  blazing  away  as  though  heaven  and  earth  were 
come  together  !  It 's  odd  enough  that  people  will  think  a  great , 
noise  ia  a  great  respect ;  and  that  the  heartiest  welcome  can  onlj 
be  given  hj  gunpowder.  It  seems,  that  the  folks  were  putting 
up  a  statue  to  a  musician,  named  Beethoven,  and  the  Queearf 
England  and  the  Prince  were  just  in  time  to  pay  their  respects  ta 
the  bronze.  Mr.  Beethoven  while  alive  was  nobody  ;  but  it  'e  odd 
how  a  man's  worth  is  raked  up  from  his  coffin  1  And  so,  it 's  * 
great  comfort  to  great  men  who,  when  In  this  world,  are  thon^ 
very  small  indeed,  to  think  how  big  they'll  be  upon  earth,  sAer 
they  've  gone  to  heaven — a  comfort  for  'em,  when  they  mayh^peo 
to  want  a  coat,  to  think  of  the  suit  of  bronze  or  marble  that  kbtgft 
and  queens  will  afterwards  give  'em.  If,  now,  there  'a  any  Eaglub 
composer — any  man  with  a  mind  in  him,  forced  for  want  of  better 
employment  to  give  young  ladiea  lessons  on  the  piano, — when  he 
should  be  doing  sonatas  and  sinfonias  and  that  sort  of  thing, — 
why,  I  say,  it  must  be  a  comfort  for  him  to  know  that  folka  can 
honour  genius  when  it  'h  put  up  by  way  of  statue  in  the  market- 
place. 

One  of  the  prettiest  atorlea  I  ve  heard  of  the  jaunt  ia  this, — 
that  the  Queen  and  Albert  went  in  a.  quiet  way  to  visit  the  Prince's- 
old  schoolmaster — if  this  isn't  enough  to  make  all  schoolmastera  in 
England  hold  their  heads  up  half-a-yard  higher !  Besides,  it 
mayn't  show  a  bad  example  to  high  folks  who'  keep  tutors  and 

Altogether  the  Queen  must  he  pleased  with  her  trip,  and  I  should 
think  not  the  less  pleased  where  the  folka  made  the  least  noise ; 
although,  from  what  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers,  everybody  doesn't 
think  so  ;  for  the  writer  complains  that  thera  was  "  no  BhoutJa|[ 
or  noise,  but  only  that  eternal  bowing  which  so  strikes  a  travcj] 
and  which  would  make  one  believe  that  beings  across  the  Chi 
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iribre  fonned  with  some  natural  affinity  between  their  right  handd 
and  their  hats/*  Really  to  mj  mind  there's  something  moro 
pleasing,  knore  rational  Uke,  in  one  human  creature  quietly  bowing 
to  another  than  in  shouting  and  hallooing  at  him  like  a  wild  Indian. 
"Bvit,  then,  people  do  so  like  noise ! 

You  *11  be  sorry  to  hear,  grandmothei*,  that  youf  pets,  the 
1>ishops,  are  again  in  trouble.  I  'm  sure  of  it,  bishops  were  nevef 
intended  to  have  anything  to  do  with  money :  they  always  tumble 
into  such  mistakes,  whenever  they  touch  it.  How  is  it  to  be  ex*> 
pected  that  they  should  know  the  mystery  of  pounds,  shillings) 
'^nd  pence, — ^they  who  can't  abide  earthly  ranitied — they  who  are 
always  above  this  world,  though  they  never  go  up,  as  I  hear,  with 
Mr.  Green  in  his  balloon  ?  Well,  it  seems  that  the  bishops  have 
had  a  mint  of  money  put  into  their  hands  that  they  may  bmld  new 
churches  fot  their  fellow-sinners,  whom  they  call  spiritually  desti- 
tute. "Well,  would  you  think  it? — ^in  a  moment  of  strange  forgetful- 
ness,  they  've  laid  out  so  much  money  upon  palaces  for  themselves^ 
that  they  can't  build  the  proper  number  of  churches  for  the  poor  I 
The  bishops  have  taken  care  of  the  bishops, — and  for  the  spiritu- 
ally-destitute, why  they  may  worship  in  highways  and  bye-ways, 
in  fields  and  oh  commons.  Of  course,  the  bishops  never  meant 
this.  No  t  it  has  all  come  about  from  their  knowing  nothing  of 
the  value  of  money.  Still,  what 's  called  the  lower  orders  won't 
believe  this.  And  isn't  it  a  shocking  thing  to  consider  that  the 
poor  man  may  look  at  Bishop  So-and-so,  with  a  grudge  in  his  eye, 
saying  to  himself,  **  Yes,  you  've  built  yourself  a  fine  house— 
you  've  got  your  fine  cedars  and  all  that  King  Solomon  talks  about 
in  your  own  palace — ^but  where  's  my  sittings  in  church — where, 
bishop,  is  my  bench  in  the  middle  aisle  ?  " 

This  is  so  dreadful  to  think  of,  that  I  can't  write  any  furthei* 
*iipon  it,  and  so  no  more  from  your  aifectionate  grandson, 

Juniper  Hedgehog. 


•'Lbttkr  XXI.— -To  Sir  J.  B.  Ttrell,  Bart.^  P.M.  for  North  Essex.; 

Sir, — As  I  consider  every  gentleman  that  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure, or  the  honour,  or  the  ill-luck  as  it  may  be,  of  driving,  a  sort 
iji  acquaintance — for  where  money  passes,  it  in  a  manner  binds 
jmen — I  make  no  difficulty  in  sending  you  these  few  lines. 

You  have  been  dining  with  the  conservative  Maldon  True  Blu^ 
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Club.  Tnie  Uuo,  1  enppose.  meaaiB  te»ven's  bhi«— tluil  m.  lilw 
98  true  ns  )j«s.veri.  All  the  ejieecliea  were  firiDtvd  io  tlae  £tmt 
Standard,  and  alterwarda  w^^ro  I  a»w  'cm.  in  the  Momiag  PtA. 
Your  speech.  SJr  iaxaee,  or  Sir  John— (far  opaa  1117  life  1  forg* 
which  it  i?,  BO  I'll  call  you  Sir  Jiunes  upon  chance) — jour  Bpaodi 
Jcnocki^  Tne  as  &  Christian  Gahman  quite  ovra.  You  raae  U 
driiJc  tlie  health  ol'  tJie  Duke  of  Wellington.  Well,  I  don't  olgal 
to  that.  But,  I'm  sure  of  it,  never  once  thinking  of  your  Tdatb- 
meat,  jou  went  oo  in  this  muDuer, — aud  mind,  it  was  anij  ftia 
after  dinner, 

"  It  hod  hecn  eaid  of  the  Koble  Duke,  that  he  wag  not  anlg  tbc 
eonquraror  of  Eonftparte,  hut  the  greatg»t  man  sdwe  the  um8« 
«mt  Savkhjh  !  " 

You  thought  i/th6tlmigangewiw"teoBtriagtofqiplyt*iliiai«i 
a  man,  bis  cl^ma  upoa  the  country  couM  not  be  orcr-ratoi" 
Uow,  Sir  James,  i/thelaoguage  was  too  strong  [for  you  said '■  jf") 
why  did  you  uee  it  i  Why  mukc  any  coinjuinsoa  between  tlit 
Saviour  of  the  World  and  the  Colonel  of  «  Grenadier  GHandi! 
The  Duke,  do  doubt,  has  claims  upuD  ^c  country  ;  though  hkm 
of  these  claims,  by-the-bye,  are  regularly  settled  by  the  caaata^ 
every  pay-dity ;  and  eorno  in  re^larly  with  hie  rente  of  Bb»tL 
fieldsayo.  NeverthelesB,  whatever  ciaime  he  may  have  outatandfl|{ 
against  ue,  1  don't  think  he  can  onforee  any  of  'em  in  the  spbif 
«f  Him  who  said — "  Love  your  enemies  i  bleu  them  tfaat  omt 
fou  ;  do  good  to  thexn  that  hate  you  ;  and  pray  for  tliem  whai 
despiteful ly  use  you,  and  persecute  you."  The  Duke  of  WelUqgtoi 
sever  talks  in  this  way  ia  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  do  »e  eipeet 
that  be  should  ?  His  buaineBSof  life.  Sir  James,  has  been  to  fi^it; 
and  though  I  think  tlio  trade  a  very  bad  tme,  oevertJieleaB  ht 
made  the  best  of  the  wickedness.  But,  Sir  James,  you.  it  modu, 
would  hind  up  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Uount  "  with  the  VFeiiiaglM 
Desp^ches ,-  and  seem  to  think  the  buttle  of  Waterloo  a  finer 

acted  thing  than  that  small  incident  rehearsed  ot  the  words, 

"  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk." 

Some  time  ago  the  son  of  a  Christian  judge,  passing  through* 
London  street,  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  blasphemous  representation 
of  the  Deity,  exposed  in  a  window.  In  a  trioe,  ho  wnanhei  the 
glass,  and  tore  up  the  oflensive  ^ncture.  Bight  glad  am  I,  for  At 
sake  of  the  convivial  True  Blues,  that  young  Hr.  Bmoe  wju  lat 
at  the  Meddon  Dinner  ;  othra-wise,  when  the  chauman  ftniBt  * 
con^anion  picture  for  Jesus  in  the  grenadier  tenant  of  ApdcT 
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House,  Mr.  Bruce  miglit  have  forgotten  Sir  James  Tjrell  in  what 
he  might  have  thought  the  blasphemer. 

"  Our  Saviour  *'  and  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  !  '*  And  among 
the  company,  "which  was  upwards  of  seventy  in  nimiber,**  were 
members  of  Puiiament,  captains,  esquires,  and — iny  iak  inms 
almost  red  with  shame  as  I  wrke  it — and  clergymen  !  There 
were  pious,  Christian  teachers  of  Christian  flocks,  "  their  eyes  red 
with  wine  and  their  teeth  white  with  milk,"  who  sat  quietly  upoa 
their  seats,  and  heard  the  British  Grenadier  paralleled  with  Jesus 
Christ !  Answer,  Reverends  Leigh,  Williams,  Bruce,  and  Hen- 
shawe — was  it  not  so  ?  Oh,  Consejjvative  elergjrmen  !  Oh,  True 
Blue  disciples  of  beeswing  port !  Oh,  knife  and  fork  apostles ! 
When,  mute  as  fish,  you  ccmsented  to  the  speech  cf  Tyrell,  and  so 
forgot  your  Master,  did  you  not,  in  your  souk,  hear  "die  cock  crow  ?** 

Well,  Sir  James,  I  do  recollect  what  my  old  Grandmother 
taught  me  of  the  New  Testament — and  ahhou^  I  *m  but  a  cab- 
man, I  hope  I  do  feel  if  I'd  ever  had  the  presumption  to  compare 
anybody  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  I  couldn't  have  gone  to  the  bar- 
racks for  him.  I  think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  said  that 
**  no  man  who  's  nice  about  rdigion  should  be  a  soldier  !*'  Per- 
haps you  never  heard  of  this  ;  and  thought  that  to  hunt  the  French 
out  of  Spain  was  almost  quite  as  great  as  to  cast  out  devils. 

"The  greatest  man  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour!"  And 
there  have  bees  no  •e^er  men.  Sir  James,  sent  ii^  the  world  to 
pick  their  fellow-creatures,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  mud  ?  There 
have  been  no  Shak^ere  ?  No  Newton  ?  No  Howard  ?  No ! 
Ball-cartridge  has  been  the  true  manna  of  life ;  and  the  words 
*'feed  my  sheep  **  are  nething  to  "make  ready,  present,  fire.** 

But  Sir  James,  I  Ve  done.  I  know  you  didn't  tnean  what  you 
said.  No :  the  truth  is,  yonie  a  regular  Conservative,  and  so — ^like 
other  darkened  folks — ^you  must  make  an  idol  oirt  of  something. 
Rather  than  have  none  at  all,  you  'd  set  up  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's boot-jack.  Still  among  the  True  Blues,  you  overshot  the 
mark,  and  must  be  by  this  time  perfectly  ashamed  of  yoiu-self. 
Nevertheless,  your  wickedness  .io«^t  not  to  go  un|^unished  :  and 
because,  in  a  port-wine  moment,  you  compared  the  Iron  Duke  to 
the  Lamb  of  the  World,  I  *d  make  you  undergo  a.  month's  penance. 
You  should  be  covered  all  over  with  pipe-clay,  and  eat  parched 
peas  off  a  drum-head.  IvmsEU  'Hedgehog. 
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The  Philosophical  and   Esthetic  Leitebs  and  ^Essays  of  Schiller,. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Weiss,    Post  8yo.    J.  Chapman. 

There  is  still  such  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  modes  of  thought-: 
between  German  and  English  writers,  of  even  high  repute  and  philoso^ 
phical  tendencies,  that  the  one  requires  most  careful  interpretation  to 
introduce  it  to  the  other.  There  are  still  influential  and  accomplished 
English  critics  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  Gerirai|rt 
philosophy,  and  who  indeed  are  still  so  impregnated  with  John  Bullism 
as  to  refuse  to  give  it  a  fair  examination.  Educated  carefully  an4 
laboriously  in  the  finite  and  logical  school  of  Locke,  they  refuse  to  en- 
large their  literary  horizon,  declaring  that  they  have  approached  the 
absolute,  as  near  as  is  possible,  through  the  medium  of  English  philoscr 
phy,  and  that  all  beyond  is  a  cloudy  dream-land — a  foggy  region,  fit 
only  for  crazed  idiots  or  frenzied  madmen.  The  doctrine  of  Germai^ 
philosophers,  of  which  they  know  scarcely  anything,  and,  if  anything, 
only  through  the  medium  of  scraps  of  criticism  on  foreign  literature, 
they  declare  to  be  "  rubbish,"  "  nonsense,"  that  only  confounds  com-r 
mon-sense,  and  which  ought  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  folly.  Such 
impediments  have  always  existed  to  the  introduction  of  new  thoughts!-  . 
or  new  modes  of  examination  of  abstruse  subjects,  and  no  set  of  persons 
have  shown  themselves  more  unphilosophical  than  philosophers  when 
their  theories  have  been  attacked.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  in 
human  nature  an  overpowering  impulse  to  retain  anything  it  has  once 
conquered,  and  that  to  give  up  what  has  cost  some  considerable  pains  to 
acquire  is  a  sacrifice  that  few  are  inclined  to  make.  The  opinions  of  : 
men,  however,  will  not  be  stayed  by  the  pertinacity  of  any  set  of 
thinkers  or  reasoners,  and  the  consequence  is  that  new  doctrines,  hoWf 
ever  virulently  opposed,  will  make  their  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  . 
felt.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  think  that  the  progress  of  human  advance-'  • 
ment  is  thus  retarded,  not  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  the  ignorant 
learned.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  (for  we  pretend  not  to  the  com^ 
petent  knowledge)  that  the  German  philosophy  is  perfect,  or  even 
sound,  but  this  we  will  assert,  that  some  of  tne  subtlest  thinkers  and 
most  profoundly  informed  men  have  appeared  in  Germany  during  the 
last  eighty  years,  and  that  to  dismiss  their  works  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration, because  they  are  abstruse,  is  as  disgraceful  as  to  assert  that 
a  man  most  be  an  atheist  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles. 

These  letters  (which  the  very  able  translator  says)  stand  unequalled-^ 
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in  the  department  of  Pathetics,  and  aie  so  esteemed  even  in  Oermmj, 
■which  is  so  fruitful  upon  that  topic,  have  been  upward*  of  fifty  yean  in 
reaching  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Schelling'B  ELdmirable  eaayan. 
.Art,  and  numeroui!  other  u'oi'Icb  ;  and  during  this  period  what  a  number 
of  crude  eaaays  and  works  have  been  foisted  on  the  English  reading 
public.  How  manj  works  af  infmor  artists  and  authors  hsTe  heen 
thrust  into  notoriety  (thoagh  not  into  fame),  and  how  many  dtewy 
yeoiE  of  outrage  have  many  noble  minds  enjdnied,  from  tlie  appljcrtion 
-of  &ilse  principles  in  ssthedcal  natters. 

U  is  a  common  thing,  in  English  society,  to  bo  asted  if  "all  ttia 
nrfinement  of  argument  and  remote  reosming  is  necessary,  OFsf  »y 
SToil!"  and  the  real  opinion  of  such  questioners  is  that  it  isall  dodwou. 
Common-'ganse,  they  say,  ia  Bnre4y  quite  sufficient  for  the  elociilatioft  of 
meters  of  taste;  though  in  raattera  of  science,  which  are  only  the  ^nHEB 
ol  eomntoti-sense,  they  are  wiUing  to  be  led  into  the  most  cvniplicaliri 
[»  of  I'eagoniag.     Against  metaphysics  univeTsal  prejndioe  p 
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in  England,  though  to  that  region  every  question  must  necssainlr 
retwat.  The  sooner,  therefore,  we  remove  to  that  elementary  gtauui, 
the-  sooner  are  we  likely  to  elicit  absolute  truths.  This  the  Qer- 
nnas  have  long  acknowledged.  The  French  philosophy  carried  noe 
logic  and  discaasion  to  its  highest  point,  and  established  a  HC^tinl 
theory  thereby;  andthusthe  other  great  thinkers  of  the  world  were  (JnTsi 
to  eiamino,  not  only  the  truths  that  could  be  elicited  in  this  mode,  bat 
the  very  ftmndation  of  that  Isgic  itcelf.  Fichte  ;uid  Kant  led  on  a  bast 
of  explorers  in  this  region  of  mind,  and  it  was  pursued  nith  aa  ardonr, 
p«weT,  and  teaming,  Quit  has  greatly  enl^ged  hum»i  knowledge  on  tiie 
suhject  of  itself. 

Soring  (Ms  important  controversy,  in  1795,  Schiller  publi^ed  tJre 
piesent  Letters,  and  with  the  lai^  and  profound  eetiniation  of  tHi^ 
that  pecnliarly  marked  his  age  and  country,  perceived  and  maintsiBM 
Umt  esthetics  were  a  portion  of  morals,  and  that  their  foimdatiea  wh 
GSBxistent  with  nature  and  the  human  seal.  Wi^  his  truly  poelie 
8^t  and  grand  moral  fesling,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  were  a  part  o( 
pcditics,  not  in  the  petty  sense  of  the  lenn,  aa  a  mere  exposition  of  asy 
peculiar  dogmas,  but  as  a  part  of  the  directing  influence  of  men's  pas- 
sioDB  and  conduct.  In  this  view  are  the  arts  treated  of  in  the  "  heltat 
on  the  iEKthelic  Culture  of  Man,"  imd  in  these  hitherto,  to  us,  tntbnowfi 
ewys  will  be  found  the  trne  acgBroenta  of  many  queatiwis  now  agitatlBg 
oni  political  world.  The  mode  of  really  civilising  large  masses  c?  tacB  ; 
theregqlationof  th6"^ay-inipnlse,"and  the  stimulation  of  the"  woit 
impniJie,"  and  many  other  matters  which  will  employ  the  last&alf  sf 
ths  nineteenth  centary. 

A  slight  quotation  will  gire  a  glimpse  into  thia  wonderfnl  and  nam- 
f  old  series  of  truths. 

"  Must  Uieoretkal  culture  precede  the  pmctical,  anil  yet  the  latter  he  tbeMiii' 
dilion  of  the  former  i     All  political  iniprovemBQla  slioujil  result  Erom  O  "~~     ' 
of  eliKru'ter  ;  but  how  isn  die  choractfT  euuoble  itself  under  (liemSM 
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*'ta(%Kr0i»  civil  polkf  ?    We  must  find  then  an  instnmieiii  Ibr  thfa  dnign^ 
iiMiii  Hie  stKte  does  not  affosd,  saA  hiy  opea  aeurces^  wfaidi  preserre  tluni- 
piire  ami  imdefiled  in  evesry  political  depravaticau 
^  1  have  now  readied  the  point  to  which  aU  m;  previcms  me<titations  have 
■dei.    This  instrvment^  m  the  fine  arts.    Those  sourcesf  are  di^ayed  in 
undying  models.     Art,  like  knowledge,  ia  independent  of  everythinj^'. 
that  ia  positive  or  estabHehed  by  human  conventions,  aiid  both  enjey  an  abso- 
lute-immunity  from  the  caprice  of  men.    The  political  lawgiver  can  encroadi 
iqion  Its  province,  but  he  cannot  govern  there.    He  can  outlaw  the  friend,  of ' 
troth,  but  truth  remains  ;  he  can  humble  the  artist,  but  cannot  debase  tile 
arts.    It  is  true,  notiiing  is  more  common  than  that  botii  scienee  and  art  ^ 
shooH  do  homage  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  whose  judgments  give  Hie  tone  i» 
the  prevaifing  taste.    Where  the  character  is  t^xse  and  haSrdened,  w»  see 
eeieoeewatddng  narrowly  its  liraits,  and  art  motving  in  galling  lettera  of  role ; 
wkuiii  tile  davMster  m  relaxed  and  dissohite,  science  strives  to  satisfy^  and . 
art  to  delight.    Whole  centuries  have  shown  philose^ierB  as  w^  as  aftistfr 
biHied  in  immevsing  truth  and  beauty  in  the  depths  of  a  vulgar  humanity ; 
the  foarmer  sink,  but  the  latter  struggles  up  victoriously  in  her  own  indeBtaro&> 
tftle  eaergy." 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  to  do  more  thaa. 
intimate  the  kind  of  excellence  of  a  work  of  tibis  nature.  It  is  &  prah 
ftnind  and  besntifiil  dissertation,  and  must  be  diligently  studied  to  be 
comprehended.  After  all  the  innumerable  efforts  that  the  presant  age 
has  been  sometime  making  to  cut  a  royal  road  to  eveiything,  it  is 
beginning  to  find  that  what  sometimes  seems  the  longest  way  round  ia 
the  shortest  way  home ;  and  if  there  be  a  desire  to  ha^e  truth,  the  only 
way  is  to  work  at  the  windlass  one's-self,  and  bring  up  the  bucketa  W  tlie 
lamor  of  one's  own  good  arm.  Whoever  works  at  the  present  wdl  wiiL 
&id  ample  reward  for  the  labonr  he  may  bestaw  on  it :  the  tmthc  h». 
win  draw  up  are  miiversal,  and  from  that  pore  elementary  foantaki. 
^'tiuit  maketh  wise  he  that  drinketh  thereat." 


Thv  9taa,Y  OF  ji  Rotal  Favoubitb.     By  Mas.  Gobb.    In  d  yofaaaai^ 

p.  8vo.    H.  CoB>uni» 

Mrs.  Gk)RE,  reversing  the  distich  of  Pbpe,  draws  "  low  ehnacters  fttSBi 
high  fife,"  ponrtrayinff  with  something  of  malice  the  extreme  selfishness 
fony  and  inanity  of  that  portion  of  society  which  she  all  through  the 
present  novel  designates  by  way  of  joke  (in  which  it  is  impossiUe  to 
see  the  fan)  "  the  hairy  stockorasy."  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Gore^s  posi- 
tion in  soeiety  enables  her  to  give  jnst  pictures  of  fiishionable  life ;  and 
if  80  we  can  only  say  that  tory,  as  she  represents  herself  to  be,  nothing 
can  have  a  greater  republican  tendency  than  her  novels.  It  is  not  the 
flni  time,  bj  many,  that  we  have  found  men  and  classes  writing  them- 
selves down  ;  and  after  all  the  persecution  the  Chartists  have  received 
it  ia  to  be  doubted  if  their  fiercest  writers  have  ever  produced  any- 
tiling  so  effective  against  idle  rank  and  superfinous  wealth,  as  fmxA 
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it  tenned  a  fashionable  novel.     It  Ihe  great  qneition  of  worth  ' 

wealtU  is  to  ba  tried  (and  assuredly  it  will  be)  before  a  preBidiae  5 , 

the  most  efficient  witneaaes  against  hereditary  privileges  would  be  the-. 
writers  of  their  owd  taction.  Whom  heaven  would  destroy  it  fint 
renders  mad,  and  certainly  the  mildness  pourtrayed  by  theie  xt'iBtocaiic 
writera,  in  thus  revealing  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  seems  to  shadow 
forth  the  destruction  of  their  class.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  or 
the  Chartist  association,  would  find  it  more  effective  than  circulating  &a 
prosy  speeches  of  some  of  their  long-winded  orators,  to  buy  up  the  copy- 
right of  half  a  dozen  fashionable  novela,  and  circulate  them  in  sixpenny 
tracts,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  prove  the  extravagance  and  guUituli^ 
of  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  world,  telling  them  the  ori^nol 
price  was  a  gainea  and  &  half.  Had  Cobbett  or  Tom  Paine  dnwn 
the  chamcters  of  an  English  duchess  or  a  member  of  parliament 
3a  Mrs.  Gore  has  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Wigmore  or  Mr.  Roper, 
they  would  have  had  an  ex-of5cio  filed  against  them,  and  beoi 
decried  as  low  envious  slanderers.  There  is  now,  however,  in  the 
literature,  a  mass  of  evidence  from  the  pens  of  lords  and  Ituiisa  of 
fashion,  that  will  at  any  time  justify  the  importation  from  France  of 
the  law  abolishing  primogenitareship. 

As  a  novel  (he  work  possesses  some  talent  and  is  readable  ;  andta 
those  anxious,  from  admiration  or  detestation  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
know  their  sayings  and  doings,  veiy  interesting.  Mrs.  Gore  has  D«r- 
tainly  an  almost  fatal  facility  with  her  pen,  and  verges  toward  the  hadb- 
writer.  The  difHcnlty  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  three  volmius- 
begins  to  he  perceptible,  and  is  especiaUy  so  here,  in  the  second  TOliuae,. 
Authorship  becomes  a  trick  with  her,  and  she  is  an  adept  in  all  the 
artifices  of  novel  concoction.  For  brilliancy  there  is  a  perpeliul 
audacity  and  vivacity  (the  word  should  be  flippancy).  Legislaton, 
systems,  poets,  prejudices, "  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,"  are  finished, 
off  with  a  sarcasm  so  feeble  and  so  perpetual  that  it  seems  more  like 

tetulance  than  satire,  impertinence  than  sense.  She,  doubtless,  knows 
er  readers,  who,  strange  to  say,  are  to  he  found  amongst  the  very 
set  she  abuses.  Common-place  characters  and  incidents  do,  howereTr 
receive  from  her  lively  handling  a  fresh  lacker ;  and  although  dis 
gives  us  nothing  but  pompous  dukes,  cringing  members  of  par^ 
ment,  idiot  dnchesses,  roue  ycong  lords,  amiahle  kept-mistTeaeSv 
vapid  wives,  vulgar  ladies'-maids,  poisoning  foreign  valets,  brigand 
couriers,  with  one  ideal  hero  and  heroine,  yet  she  contrives  by  htx 
so  potent  art  not  to  render  them  tedious,  though  she  cannot  render  tlim- 
novel.  In  all  the  arts  of  manufacture  Mrs.  Gore  is  an  adept  of  tltt 
greatest  experience  :  she  declares  open  war  with  the  critics,  thos  dia- 
arming,  as  she  would  seem  to  suppose,  their  condemnation,  on  the  plea 
of  its  being  mere  offended  malice.  She  garnishes  her  pages  with  oU' 
the  modem  and  two  of  the  dead  languages,  though  the  learned  quota-. 
tions  seem  to  be  more  twigs  from  the  tree  of  learning,  or  > — --^ 
presented    by  some  scholastic  admirer.    Tlie  furniture  of 
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pattern,  the  fuhions  of  the  last  date,  all  that  is  popular  or  has  any 
notoriety  is  alluded  to  with  a  familiarity  that  will  make  her  adored  by 
many  readers,  more  especially  country  ladies,  who  own  no  sway  but 
that  of  the  great  world,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm, 
towards  those  who  rule  in  the  realms  of  fashion.  Her  book  too  is  & 
very  directory  of  fashionable  tradesmen  ;  and  advertising  is  so  indulged 
in  that  some  readers  may  consider  her  novel  as  being  a  series  of  dis- 
guised advertisements,  and  that  it  comes  within  a  class  now  publishing 
in  Paris,  wherein  puffs  are  introduced  after  this  fEishion :  '^  Albert  flew 
to  meet  Helene  with  an  elastic  bound,  that  nothing  but  the  braces  of 

Mods. would  have  allowed." 

The  "  Royal  Favourite  "  is  a  little  monster  of  King  Charles's  breed, 
whose  position  enables  him  to  witness  many  transactions  that  a  biped" 
could  not,  and  his  autobiography  forms  the  story,  of  which,  as  is  usual 
in  novels  of  character  and  satire,  there  is  little ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mrs.  Gore  is  quite  free  from  the  tediousness  of  long  descrip- 
tions of  persons  or  things.  We  have  not  eight  pages  on  a  dress  of  the 
middle  ages,  nor  a  piece  of  the  Pictorial  England  stuck  into  the  middle 
of  a  volume.  What  she  writes  is  from  her  own  observation,  and  there- 
fore, being  given  without  much  effort,  is  readable.  If  she  is  not  pro- 
found, she  is  never  obscure  ;  and  if  she  is  never  tender,  she  is  never 
maudlin.  Whatever  may  be  her  deficiencies  as  compared  with  the 
highest  standard,  she  has  still  enough  of  merit  to  interest  her  readers, 
and  whoever  takes  up  her  novel  will  read  it  through,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  will  not  altogether  have  thrown  away  his  time ;  and  to  those 
who  want  to  know  all  about  high  life  and  great  folks  it  will  be  delight- 
ful. No  doubt  it  will  be  in  great  request  at  the  circulating  libraries,, 
where  it  will  have  many  inferior  competitors,  and  few,  of  the  present 
day,  superior. 

The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland.     Edited  by  Chas.  G.  Duffy.      24mo. 

Dublin :  J.  Duffy. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  series  issued  in  Dublin,  as  wonderful  for  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  as  Mr.  Knight's  shilling  volumes  in  London.  Th& 
selection  is  exceedingly  well  made,  and  preceded  by  a  remarkably 
well-written  introduction  on  Irish  Ballads,  discriminating  with  great 
nicety  of  taste  and  jud^ent  the  claims  they  have  on  the  general 
reader;  and  fully  accounting  for  the  curious  fact  that  the  national  songs 
of  so  impulsive,  passionate,  and  imaginative  a  people  as  the  Irish,  should 
not  have  become  as  popular  as  those  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  a 
volume  which,  from  its  price,  size,  and  contents,  every  Irishman,  and 
all  Endishmen  who  admire  lyrical  poetry,  should  possess.  Many  of 
the  ballads  are  beautiful,  tender,  and  impassioned  poems,  and  are  often 
indicative  of  the  noble  qualities  natural  to  the  ill-governed  and  mis- 
led Milesian  race ;  with  whom  it  only  requires  that  Englishmen 
should  come  to  a  right  appreciation,  to  remove  the  impediments  that . 
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prevent  tlieir  partkipBting  in  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  tlte  man 
eutera  parts  o(  the  empire.  The  intetchauge  uf  natioiuLl  mcgt  mn  i" 
noEB  than  the  intflrohangB  of  penal  acta  of  tiv^  pariianiecl*  ;  «i<l  wp 
tbevefore  recommend  tbia  liUle  bosk  of  balkik  to  ibe  special  proleetiott 
of  the  woll-wiahci:ji  of  Cbe  nMr  isle. 


ToBMitarron  Haxi. :  beiog  so  accoant  of  Two  Dbjb,  id  tlie  Autumn  o!  tbe 

_  yoarlB44,pasBod  at  that  inagnifl cant  and  phiiuBophicHJlj-conductud  Est»l*- 

lirtnnent  for  the  lusuie.    By  Amuca  WiLLBKiDOK.   Fwp.  Bto.    J.How. 

Ir  it  were  not  for  thii  dedicatioD  at  tbe  Gommeneement,  and  the  plan 
at  the  eud,  we  ahuald  have  taken  Ikiu  book  for  an  entice  fiction ;  aa  il 
is,  it  proves  to  be  one  of  thuae  h^'brid  works  which  modern  idleness,  in 
itk  impatience  of  what  it  calla  heavy  readiog  (by  which  should  be 
iiaderstoud  serious  writing),  haa  called  forth-  Toiringtaa  UoU  ia  in 
establishment  for  insane  persona,  founded  by  a  philanthropu:  and  uitdr 
iBdnal  pbyeician,  Dr.  ElHlree,  on  a.  plan,  if  not  entirely  new,  yet  vwy 
gceatly  so  in  many  of  its  details.  It  is,  itceording  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Wullbridge  (an  assumed  name),  a  palace  in  the  raidat  of  a  ha^^ 
valley,  entertaining  70O  inmates,  who  are  treated  as  if  reasoiabla  bt ' 
Ihe  wtional  system,  which,  in  spite  tf  all  oppositioi  , 
its  w^  eyej:  since  it  was  Srst  started  by  BoDBseau  and  Frend  p 
sophy,  is  pursued  mast  rigidly ;  appetites  are  stimulated  by  es 
e»Kui  is  expellad  by  constant  useful  employment ;  and  the  vid 
the  passiona  restrained  by  wholesome  ewimple  and  nioral  diai 
A»  the  result  of  the  peraeverance  aad  talents  of  one  a  "" " " 
H»ll  is  wortiiy  of  a  mote  elaborate  chrooicler,  and  of  «\ 
tion  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  social  acieuca  and 
ments.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  account  of  it  will  at 
the  attention  of  many  of  that  fast-increanng  clasa  of  legislatora,  poE' 
ticians,  and  writers,  who  are  cooTinced  that  the  reflations  of  deiue 
masses  of  population  muat  be  founded  on  scientific  principles. 

Of  the  work  itself  we  cannot  speak  so  highly.  The  mingling  of  fact 
aad  liction,  the  emnimbertng  the  description  of  ao  interesting  an  estab- 
Itshment  with  theories  of  government  and  dissertations  on  politic*, 
seems  crude  and  o»t  of  place.  Nor  are  these  attbjee(B  very  f^crtooaly 
introdnced,  nor  profoundly  discnased.  Dumnries  are  introduced,  who 
o)q>ose  only  just  sufficient  argument  as  (o  insure  a  triumph  to  Qm 
authot's  opimons.  Questions  that  have  vexed  tbe  brains  of  the  haidest 
thinkers  from  Lycni^B  and  Socrates  to  Bacon  and  Benthara,  are  tuniGd 
off  as  settled  in  a  few  vivacious  sentences  ;  and  knotty  points  that  flw 
nrightiest  intellectual  fingers  have  not  been  able  to  unravel,  an  ^^ 
supposed  to  be  slipped  asunder  by  a  very  ladj-like  finger  aim  t! 
_.  ..w; — -:iy  resolved  a"  '^-  ' — '"  —  "■- -•  -  i- 
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jhialj  to  fhk  ywug  author,  became  he  has  an  agraeable  facilitj  of 
frspreanoiiy  a  good  d^  of  liveliness  and  obserration,  and  above  all  an 
eaniestnee  acd  jnstBeea  of  feeling;  all  which,  when  fortified  aad 
eariched  by  pKOMutder  knowledge  and  zefleetion,  will  make  hiift  a 
valuable  advocate  en  the  side  of  philosophy  and  mankind.  His  BiauoDe 
Tales  gave  pEonuae  of  a  writer  of  firstnrate  excelknee ;  and  as  we  wis 
Inm  well,  we  cannot  encourage  him  in  a  style  which,  in  its  horror  of 
heaviness,  is  likely,  if  not  controlled,  to  rsn  into  flippancy  and  flinA- 
ness.  We  thank  him,  however,  for  the  book,  as  directing  attention  io 
the  sdbject,  and  should  be  glad  te  see  a  full  and  scientific  accoant  of 
an  eetablishment  in  every  way  so  important  and  interesting  as  Torring- 
tonHalL 


Rhyhsb  and  Recollections  of  a  Hand-Loom  Weaver.  By  William  Thom, 
of  Inyemry.  Second  Edition  viith  Additions.  Post  8yo.  Smith,  Elder 
&Co. 

PoxMs  BT  Eliza  Cook.    Fcp.  8vo.    Siinp3rin,  Marahalf  &,  Ca 

Poetry  is  a  term  so  vaguely  applied,  and  so  indefinitely  conceired, 
that  it  is  made  to  comprehend  any  measured  language.  In  this  very 
unsatis&ctory  application  of  the  word,  certainly,  both  the  above  volumes 
may  be  included  within  its  application.  They  differ  from  prose  in  their 
syllalnc  arrangement^  but  in  no  other  respect,  though,  being  versified, 
the  ideas  are  a  little  more  enthufoastic  and  sentimental  than  is  usually 
the  case.  Of  the  true  element  of  poetry,  that  fusion  (or,  as  a  prosaic 
punster  would  perhaps  say,  eonfnsi<m)  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination, 
and  the  feeling — an  utterance  proportionately  and  intensely  mingling 
aU  into  a  new  product,  which  is  at  once  felt  to  be  poetry — there  is  none 
whatever. 

We  conclude,  and  are  glad  for  the  authors'  sake  it  is  so,  that  one 
being  the  second  series,  and  the  other  the  second  edition,  that  they  both 
have  obtained  some  share  of  popularity.  That  they  should  do  so  was 
Very  natural,  for  they  both  of  them  echo,  and  oftentimes  not  ungrace- 
folly  nor  feebly,  sentiments  and  sensations  that  the  affectionate  and  the 
enthusiastic  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  renewed.  In  Miss  Cook*M  poems 
we  have  the  most  homely  and  common  events,  and  the  s(;nHati(ms  they 
produce,  given  with  very  little  adornment  in  good  Dunstable  verse-- 
coarse  in  texture  and  strong  to  wear— a  good  serviceable  article,  that 
will  suit  the  maid  and  many  mistresses.  There  is  glibness  of  expres- 
sion, readiness  of  illustration,  and  some  warmth  of  feeling ;  but  still  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  in  the  language  a  word  that  will 
express  this,  without  affixing  the  same  term  to  the  inspired  passsges  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  and  Shakspeare. 

Towards  Mr.  Thorn  we  have  a  wanner  feeling ;  for  if  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  a  poet,  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  his  vicissitudes  have 
been  so  terrible  that  we  should  regret  to  throw  another  shadow  across 
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hie  patJi.  To  write  sncli  proae,  and  U>  have  to  far  advanced  in  verriff- 
cation,  is  do  slight  proof  of  abilities,  sitnated  as  he  wu  in  the  lowest 
abysaea  of  poverty  aod  misery.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  thi«  lowlf 
writer  has  not  any  vulgarity  of  expression,  whilst  Mias  Cook,  v ""  "" 
edncation  EeeiuE  to  indicate  a  weotUiier  if  not  higher  grade  of  so(_ 
ahonnds  in  vulgarisms  and  common-pIaceH.  Tlus,  we  take  it,  i 
from  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  weaver,  and  becanseTulgi 
ilsalf  is  an  affectation.  Mr.  Thorn's  verses  are  also  miuical  andvi  ' 
and  the  subjects  more  pleasing.  Poverty  of  diction  is  so  much  cone  _  _ 
hy  the  use  of  Scotch  words,  that  a  aoutheni  ear  may  be  much  deceived 
aa  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  language.  It  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Thorn  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  isi 
literary  talent  may  find  profilalile  exercise  ;  and  we  cannt' 
though  beyond  the  critical  province,  from  congratulating  Mr. 
the  friendship  of  Air.  Gordon,  whose  valnable  assistance  ia  hono 
to  both  parties. 

A  Tous  rnnovaa  the  V*llev  of  run  MEtsE 

Walloon  Countbt  *sd  the  AltDKNNEs.  Bv  I 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  thirty  years  of  constant  travailing  a 

constant  pulilication  would  have  ezhaasted  at  all  events  Enrope  ; 

that  Ihe  opposite  realms  at  least  of  France  and  Flanders  mast  have 
been  written  diy  by  successive  travellers.  But  that  such  is  not  the 
ease,  is  proved  by  daily  issues  from  the  press  -  and  the  present  elegant 
and  lively  volume  is  a  pleasing  instance  to  the  contrary.  The  imitative 
and  gregarious  nature  of  man  is  as  much  exemplified  in  the  individnal 
traveller,  as  in  any  division  of  the  liunuui  race ;  and  the  grand  sisbta 
and  high-roads  are  pretty  rigidly  kept  to  by  the  whole  mass.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  present  instance,  an  adventurouu  lover  of  natnie 
and  novelty  strikes  out  of  the  highway  and  beaten  track,  and  discovers 
a  region  of  beauty  that,  ia  its  tarn,  hecomes  the  resort  of  the  flock  who 
follow.  They  cannot  have  a  pleasanter  goide  than  Mr.  Costello,  wJw 
knows  how  to  describe  the  picturesque,  and  heighten  its  beaatj~ 
casting  over  it  the  associations  of  remote  history  and  romantic  leg 
And  nowhere  do  these  accessories  more  abound  than  in  the  land  i{ 
industry  and  intelligence  prevailed,  through  a  most  cruel  c 
against  the  ignorance  and  ferocity  of  hereditary  power. 

The  work  is  very  beautifully  embellialied  with  a  variety  of  iUnl 
tive  wood-cuts  and  other  "devices"  to  render  it,  what,  no  dm 
will  become,  an  inmate  of  the  table  library  that  every  lady  n 
dnlges    in.     It  is   rather  strange,  that  amidst  such  a  nrofiisiia 
Ulnstration,  the  "graver"  did  not  afford  us  alittle  map,  the  mvj 
readily  to  track  and  enable  his  admirers  to  follow  the  new  guide 
region  he  has   so   tastefully  explored.      We   had   inlended   to 
extracted  a  description  or  two,  tint  the  great  pressure  of  other  « 
has  prevented  our  so  doing. 
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Dante.    Translated  by  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  M.A.    A  new  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected*    3  vols.   Fcp.  8vo.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  very  sound  of  Daniels  name  is  like  the  sullen  midnight  bell 
swung  from  the  loftiest  tower  of  some  solemn  cathedral.    It  is  asso- 
ciated with  night  of  the  intensest  gloom  and  solemnity,  although  that 
night  sometimes,  as  in  the  Inferno,  seems  of  "  the  dunnest  smoke  of 
hSl."    -^^ii^)  ^  ^^  the  Purgatorio,  it  is  the  mere  glimmer  of  remote 
stars  that  light  its  agonising  pages,  until  in  the  Paradiso  it  is  still  but 
the  splendour  of  night,  though  there  it  is  illuminated  by  all  the  host 
of  stars.    Never  do  we  get  to  daylight,  nor  ever  escape  from  the  over- 
whelming awfulness  that  the  gloomy  genius  of  the  poet  impresses  upon 
one.    The  grand  characteristic  of  tne  poem  is  denved  from  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  man  :  indomitable  intellectual  might.    He  is  the 
Coriolanus  of  poets.     He  scorns  and  contemns  the  mean  or  the  frivo- 
lous, and  sternly  rejects  all  aids  which  require  him  to  swerve  from  his 
'lofty  flight.    In  this  directness  of  purpose,  in  this  disdain  of  petty  arts 
to  attract  attention  or  win  apphuse,  he  transcends  Milton,  and  every 
poet  we  have  ever  perused,    roetry  with  him  was  the  utterance  of  the 
loftiest  truths  his  soul  could   conceive.      It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
prophets,  begot  of  anguish  and  woe,  and  the  only  capable  exponent  of 
the  profoundest  emotions  and  intellectual  conceptions.    Poetry  with 
him  was  a  reality,  stem  and  palpable  as  the  spirit  of  man  itself.    It 
was  no  light  fiction  for  ladies^  albums,  or  the  amusement  of  foppish 
leisure.    It  was  the  utterance  of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator,  who 
had  drunk  of  the  bitter  waters  of  experience,  and  had  seen  human  nature 
stripped  to  its  lazar-like  nakedness.     It  was  the  voice  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  season  of  tempest  and  unrest,  when  the  passions,  and  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  spirits  of  men  were  let  loose  to  a  saturnalia  of  riot  and 
violence  that  would  have  shaken  the  axis  of  the  great  world  itself,  did 
the  inanimate  sympathise  with  the  animate.    It  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
read  Dante  as  a  reality,  and  bold  mnst  be  the  spirit  that  can  face  such  a 
picture  of  humanity  unappalled.    What  must  have  been  his  state  who 
shadowed  forth  such  pictures,  and  pourtrayed  such  scenes  of  woe  and 
desolation,  we  can  have  but  faint  glimpses,  but  he  was,  if  not  the  first, 
one  of  the  earliest  martyrs,  not  to  any  particular  form  of  worship,  but 
to  the  intellect  and  the  abstract  idea  of  justice.    Nothing  but  the  spiiit 
of  a  martyr  could  have  sustained  him. 

It  is  from  these  causes  that  Dante's  poem  has  become  a  text-book 
with  the  Reformers  and  the  movement  party  of  "  young  Europe."  He 
waged  uncompromising  war  with  wrong.  His  "  Inferno  "  is  an  anathema 
against  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  oppression.  And  as  vice  and  virtue 
.remain  for  ever  the  same  in  reality,  though  too  often  confounded  by 
vile  legislation,  this  great  Reformer  of  the  middle  ages  is  an  armour}' 
.for  the  modem  champions  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  England  we 
have  so  far  advanced,  at  least  in  the  power  of  utterance,  as  regards 


rreedom,  (hat  we  need  not  make  any  snch  remote  referenceB  to  oige  oi 
rightful  cluiiaa  :  and  here  PsJite  k  aerel;  canaidareli  ac  a  pmt,  MM  at 
sncii  haa  hut  few  readeis ;  from  the  severity,  not  to  amy  tfnitesqnaiKS!, 
of  his  style,  which  remiiida  one  of  the  earliest  mode  of  jjaiiitiog  wiuch 
Hiough  re^  and  powerfnl,  is  still  harah  and  unrelieved  by  perxpective 
OT  coloDT.  It  reqnireB,  to  at  all  feel  or  estiniate  Dante,  that  the  nund 
should  be  abstraeted  to  the  simpliraty,  violence,  and  earneKtness  of  lie 
middle  ages  ;  to  the  h^baric  epleadoar  of  the  tempor^  lords,  and  &B 
■GclBded  fanaticism  and  intellectusl  ambition  of  its  powerful  priesthood. 
Mr.  Wright's  translation  has  two  strong  recommendations,  its  extreiBe 
cbeapne^  (considering  Its  form),  and  ita  very  agreeable  lightness.  It 
is  not  overladen  with  notes,  and  thongh  it  may  not  have  the  weigW,  tf 
Caiy's,  yet  it  is  mncli  ensier  reading  and  moiB  likely  to  introduce  tbe 
great  poet  generally  to  the  &ngli^  reader. 


The  DiAKT  of  Phiup  Hekslowb,  .Fitoa  1S91  To  1GD9.    Printed  from  Htt 
nrigiD&l  maonaeripl  preHerveil  at  Duiwitdi  Otdlege.     Edited  by  J.  Pmhe 
,    Ofli  'iiti.j  Esq.,  F.S.A.     Printed  fur  the  Sliakspearc  Soidel^. 

Ton  EngUsh  drama,  from  tbe  birtli  of  RhakspearE  to  its  tenipcmiy 
aholition  in  lti47,  is  in  every  way  woithy  of  the  attentioji  bow  for  seme 
years  bestowed  on  it  here  sb  well  aa  on  the  continent,  where,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  it  baa  influenced  vety  considertbly  the  form  «f 
literatoTs.  It  is,  in  ^ct,  the  soil  from,  which  has  sprang  tbe  romantie 
Hchocd,  and  is  the  very  cmdle  of  modem  literature,  in  contjwlistincliiB 
to  tbeclaasical.  Had  it  net  contained  these  powerful  elements,  Scfal^S 
would  never  have  made  it  tbe  medium  of  hisprofonnd  essays,  nor  too. 
the  bait  of  esthetic  commentatorshsve  followed  him  in  ^e  same  coone. 
The  English  dramatists  of  this  period  were  Belf-projectad  ;  it  vsm  iu> 
imitative  lileratiire  thai  they  created,  bnt  the  prodoet  "  of  the  very  ^ge 
and  hody  of  tbe  time."  It  is  now  felt  to  be  so,  and  as  the  mitiatjon  of 
a.  new  order  of  writing,  and  the  opening  np  of  a  new  region  of  tfaoivbt 
ajld  sentiment,  demands  the  profoundest  investigation.  Everytbingmd 
throws  lipht  on  its  origin  and  toundatkm,  and  that  TeveaJs  the  circim- 
stances  of  its  great  promulgators,  is  not  only  exceedingly  interaslxqg, 
but  truly  valuable,  as  a  portion  of  tbe  history  of  literstare.  A  nme 
interesting  work  could  not  well  be  conceived,  than  a  diary,  contjun- 
ing  the  dates  of  the  production  and  the  proceeds  of  innumemble  phja, 
and  tbe  payments  regarding  them,  revealing  the  circumstances  tind 
oondition  of  the  atrthors,  and  pving  glimpseis  nha  of  the  actual  Stale 
and  condition  of  the  times. 

iginal  docnment  of  this  sort,  -wrth  its  vile  and  absurd  urtbogn- 

',  and  with  the  stamp  in  every  page  of  iU  base  and  ignorant  aulboli 

Lvidnality,  ii  worth  all  the  speculative  declamation  that  can  be 

■ttered  on  the  sobject.     Here  is  a  pieee  of  the  time  out  out  and '     *™" 


*ithall  its  anomalies.     We  are  hi-re,  forafewbriof  ■ 
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face  to  face,  in  bodily  reality,  with  the  niinds  we  have  hiihesto  .ai^ 
vegarded  with  consideratioii,  almost  as  dim  and  certainly  as  .^pnaai  .as 
iiist  we  feel  towards 

« tiiundering  iBaehyias^ 

Euripides  and  Scqduides,    *    ^    * 
PacuviuB,  AoeiuSyiiimiif  Cordoira.    *    ^    •♦'" 

We  are  in  the  carved  diamher  of  the  old  usurer^  {>awnbroker  ai^ 
manager,  when  he  lends  "  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  xvij  of  Janewaiy 
1598,  to  lend  unto  harey  chettle*  to  paye  his  chaiges  in  the  marshallsev^ 
the  some  of  xxx,s."  To  possess  269  octavo  printed  pages  of  such  entries- 
of  innumerable  dramatists,  actors,  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  stage,  is  a  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  of  time  that  we  cannot  value 
too  much.  ^'  These  be  facts,"  which  to  the  suggestive  and  imaginative 
mind  present  a  vaat  variety  of  truths,  revealing  the  whcJe  circumstances, 
of  our  old  drama.  To  those  who  do  not  possess  any  of  this  vindfying 
faculty,  the  book  may  seem  a  mere  old  account-book,  although  it  is  the 
TETY  "  Pepys  "  of  the  Shaltspearian  era. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  give  vent  to  the  ^endless  Tevealmeni& 
and  ima^nings  conjured  fbrtti  by  Ihe  quaint  entries  of  this  bulky  pard^ 
ment-bound,  old,  ill-spelt,  memorandum  account-book.  One  wonder  we 
most  notice — there  is  not  one  word  of  the  "  great  one  "  to  be  found  m 
it.  Everywhere  the  same  imperturbable  silence  from  him  and  of  him! 
How  was  it  he  thus  stood  apart,  in  an  age  when  literary  association  was 
the  fashion  and  the  jage,  and  almost  unavoidable  1 

We  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  quotation  ;  for  if  we  began,  we  should 
not  know  how  to  stop.  We  must,  however,  show  what  curious  results 
can  he  deduced  from  it,  by  stating  that  it  appears  from  the  record 
of  plajs  of  two  years,  **  that  the  audiences  of  that  day  required  "a 
new  play,  upon  an  average,  about  every  eighteen  days."  It  appears,  too^ 
that  the  love  of  fine  dresses  was  as  great  then  as  now,  for  the  gown  of 
Mrs.  Frankford,  in  Heywood's  "  Woman  killed  with  kindness,"  cost  a 
«um  equal  to  about  35/.  of  our  money ;  an  amount,  by  the  way,  laiger 
than  that  paid  to  the  dramatist  for  this  noble  five-act  play.  As  to  the 
pa3rment  and  treatment  of  the  greater  founders  of  this  school  of  Ktera- 
tnre,  it  is  lamentable.  For  a  "  Woman  never  vext,"  one  of  the  finest 
comedies  in  the  language,  Rowley  only  received  six  pounds ;  and  it  is  & 
curious  infittance  of  the  vicissitude  of  theatrical  affairs,  that  two  hundred 
years  after,  a  vaudeville-T^Titer  should  receive  400/.  for  altering  it  to 
suit  the  fashion  of  the  more  modem  time. 

Of  the  labour  and  pains  bestowed  on  this  mass  of  antiquity,  in  the 
shape  of  notes  gathered  from  all  sources  of  old  literature  by  Mr.  Collier^ 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  That  it  is  done  entirely  gratuitously,  from 
the  pure  love  of  literature,  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assert, 
as  it  proves  how  strong  and  pure  is  the  homage  paid  to  our  mighty 

*  Hany  Chettle^  the  author,  joint  and  wholly,  of  several  plays. 
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thete  are  hi  more  valuable  to  the  old  poets  than  aay  brilliant  specok- 
tiona  can  be,  made  without  a  fall  knowledge  of  tfa^m ;  and  Huch  stent 
and  Uhorioos  service  ia  aa  houonnble  to  the  modeatj  as  to  the  achoUr* 
ship  of  men  who  thas  devote  thonselvea ;  who  wonld  be  much  moiE 
amply  rewarded,  both  in  praise  and  money,  if  they  ran  off  ^b  diy 
aertations  in  a  few  honis,  instead  of  giving  jean  t»  reseanSk.  We 
think  that  the  Shakspeare  Societj,  too,  is  ^ing  good  service  by  pre- 
BerviDg  and  accnaialatiDg  valuable  materiala  far  the  future  historiai]  of 
the  dioma  and  literature. 


Tbb  Wisdom  isn  Gesics  of  the  Right  Has.  EnsrsD  Blbke,  illnstnted 
in  a  series  of  Extracts  bvia  his  Wridngs  and  Speeches  ;  with  a  sammaj 
of  hia  Life.  Bf  PEiEa  Bckke,  Esq,  Pusi  Svd.  E.  fttoxon. 
As  it  has  been  the  fashion  lately  vitb  a  small  class  of  political  writea 
to  revive  the  eftthusiaam  at  one  tine  felt  for  Burke's  writiugSj  and  to 
elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a  poilosophical  legislator,  the  preieat 
■work  will  be  convenient  to  those  roidets  and  thinkers  who,  desirous  td 
knowing  something  of  him,  are  still  unwilling  to  wade  through  a,  large 
masi  of  exploded  politics.  It  is  dcubtful  whether  true  wisdom,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fact  with  regard  lo  oratorical  genius,  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  gpeeches  of  any  member  of  a  mere  debating  assembly.  If 
abitract  tmuis  are  uttered  there,  they  are  so  falsely  aet  that  they  lote 
their  effect.  In  collections  of  this  kind,  whether  from  the  speechu  rf 
Chatham,  Fok,  Wellington,  or  Ped,  we  find  very  little  that  can  deaerre 
to  be  esteemed  as  "  wisdom."  All  :s  said  for  a  puniose ;  highly  coloured, 
strained,  and  freqaenlly  contiadicfoiy.  The  very  habit  of  endeavoming 
to  gaiu  the  euffrages  of  a  mixed  and  passioaate  assembly,  destroys  the 
power  of  calm  and  disinterested  reflection ;  and  we  cannot  thin)^  from 
glancing  through  this  work,  thai  Burke  forms,  in  these  respects,  any 
exception  to  the  general  class  of  orators  and  statesmen. 

The  life  that  precedes  the  volume  is  too  eulogistic ;  and  in  order  to 
net  at  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  his  character  as  given  by  Lord  Braug;lisiil 
(in  Knight's  little  volume)  ^ould  be  perused  as  a  counterpoise.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  iatter  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
former.  However,  as  Burke  is  a  name  that  will  always  deserve  and 
receive  attention,  it  is  veiy  well  to  have  him  bottled  off  in  a  portable 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BY   THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

With  many  words  did  Tom  Blast  strive  to  assure  St.  Giles  that 
the  orphan  hoy  had  found  a  watchful  parent  in  his  mother's  friend ; 
and  St,  Giles,  was  fain  to  look'  helievingly.  He  saw  his '  own 
doomed  childhood  in  the  miserahle,  mistaiight  creature :  he  saw 
the  wretch  prepared  to  sell  him,  in  due  season,  to  Newgate  sham- 
bles ;  and  yet  the  passion,  the  agony  that  tugged  at  the  trans- 
port's heart  must  he  subdued :  he  must  mask  his  hate  with  a  calm 
look,  miist  utter  friendly  words.  "  'Twas  kind  of  you,  mate,— 
very  kind,*'  said  St.  Giles,  '*  to  take  such  care  of  the  young  cretur. 
Well,  good  day,"  and  St.  Giles  coloured  and  stammered  as  he  felt 
the  eye  of  Blast  was  upon  him — **  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  You  never  said  a  truer  word,"  cried  Blast,  and  he  held  forth 
his  hand.  St.  Giles  breathed  heavily  ;  he  would  rather  have 
grasped  a  wolf  by  the  throat ;  and  then  he  took  the  hand  that  had 
all  but  fitted  the  halter  to  his  own  neck.  "  We  shall  meet  again," 
said  Blast ;  and  the'  words,  like  bodiless  furies,  seemed  to  St. 
Giles  to  fill  the  air  around  him.  He  passed  from  the  lane  into  the 
open  street,  and  still  they  followed  him  ;  still  each  syllable  seemed 
a  devil  threatening  him.  "  We  shall  meet  again,"  rang  in  his 
ears,  torturing  his  brain  ;  and  again  he  saw  the  ghastly  horror  of 
the  morning  ;  again  beheld  those  fifteen  corded  wretches  ;  again 
beheld  the  shadow  of  himself.     He  passed  on,  crossed  the  road  ; 


*  Continued  from  p.  206. 
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the  street  nas  thronged  ;  tLe  hubbub  of  the  day  was  at  its  he^^ti"^ 
jct  St,  Giles  Eaw  uothing  but  those  pinioned  men,  and  the  preacher 
of  Christ's  word,  in  the  name  cif  his  merciful  Master,  solaciDg 
sinners  to  be  in  a  moment  Btraagled  by  the  warrant  of  a  Christian 
lung.  He  paused,  and  with  bis  hand  before  his  eyes,  leant  aghast 
a  wall ;  and  piercing  words-  in  terrible  diatinctneai  fell  upon  him, — 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  lie  started,  and  a  few 
paces  from  him,  in  St.  Giles's  churchyatid,  he  hehehl  the  parish 
])viest.  The  holy  man  was  reading  the  burial  SBPTice  over  pauper 
clay  :  was  sHnctifying  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  amid  the  whirl 
of  life — the  struggle  and  the  roar  of  money-clawing  London- 

The  ceremony  went  on,  the  solemn  sentences  tuned  with  tha 
musie  of  etecoal  hopesa  fitfully  heard  through  cries,  of  "  chaics  to 
mend,"  and  "  live  mackarel.''  The  awful  voice  of  Death  seemed 
scoffed,  derided,  by  the  reckless  bully.  Life.  The  prayer  that  em- 
balmed poor  human  dust  for  the  judgment,  seemed  as  measured 
gibberish  that  eould  never  have  a,  meaning  for  those  who  hui'ried 
to  uid  fro,  as  though  immortality  dwelt  in  their  sinews.  And  that 
staid  and  a^ous-loolung  man,  with  upturaed.  eyee  and  sonorous 
voice,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white,  and  holding  aa  opened  book, — why. 
what  was  he  ?  Sur«ly,  ho  was.  playing  some  strange  part  in  a 
pieceof  business  in  which  businessmencould  have  no  interest.  Tbs 
L-ereniony  is  not  coacludcd,  and  now  comes  an  adventurous  trader 
with  a  dromedary  and  a  monkey  on  its,  bucU,  the  well-taught  pug. 
with  dotfed  feathered  cap,  sagaciously  soliuiting  hul^enee.  And 
there,,  opposite  the  ehurcliryord,  the  prayer  of  tlio  priest  cottong 
iirokenly  to  his  oars,  is  a  tradesman  smiling  at  bis  counter,  riagfog 
the  coin,  and.  hncdly  snuffing  the  Golgotha  at  his  donr,  askiog 
what  article  heincxt  sh^l  h&ve  tlie  happiness  t<)  show.  And  thus 
in  London  highways  do  Death  ajid  Life,  shualder  each  other.  And 
Life  heeds  uiit  the  foul,  impevtineut  warning  ;  hut  at  the  worst 
thinks  Dentil,  when  so  very  near,  a  nuisance  :  it  is  made  by  fkmi- 
liarity  a.  nasty,  vulgar,  uubeallby  tiling ;  it  is  too  close  a  neighbour 
to  become  a  solamnitj. 

It  bus  been  hold  to  he  a  wise,  deep- though  ted  ordinance  of"  thd 
Bgyptians  that  at  their  banquets  viaa  served  a  skeleton,  thoU 
in  ita  grim  nakedness,  it  might  preach  their  coming  nakedness  to 
all  the  revellet?  :  tliat  it  might  sliow  their  future  outline  of  bona, 
when  called  to  lay  aside  the  fli^shly  garmool.  laced  and:  intoclaced. 
with  so  divine  a  mystery  of  nerves  that,  subtle  as  light,  convey 
the  bliss  of  being.     Aod  so  wEts  a,  skull  made  a  moralist  '* 
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s<^iim  were  the  mute  exhortaiions  feLlling  from  ita  grinning  jaws  ; 
profound  its  cookie  teaching.  For,  apart  from  associaticm^  the 
exppesBion  of  a  hare  ekuli  has,  to  ouraeLyea  at  leasts  notbang  in  it 
serioufir:  naj,  there  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  quaint  cheerfnhiess  in 
it.  The  cheek-h<mes  look  still  puckered  with  a  smile»  as  though 
contracted  when  it  flung  aside  the  mask  of  life,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  oa-caning  glory. 

And  the  Egyptians  are  landed  for  their  dinner  skeieton.  Indeed, 
at  the  first  thought,  it  seems  a  notahle  way  of  teaching  sohriety 
and  good  manners.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  the  truth— could  we 
know  the  Tery  heart  of  the  banquet,  throbbing  after  an  hour  or 
so,  with  hot  wine, — we  should  know,,  past  dispute,,  how  grievously 
the  great  Preacher  Bone  had  failed  in  his  purpose.  We  should 
hear  of  quick-witted  Egyptians  making  unseemly  jokes  at  his  gaunt 
nakedness  ;  we  ^ould  see  (me  reprobate  idolater  oi  leeks  capping 
death's-head  with  an  empty  bowl,  even  as  a  boy  ventures  a.  joke 
upon  his  sleeping  schoolmaster.  We  should  see  another — a  fine 
young  Theban — spirting  wine  in  l^e  cavernous  ^e-hdles  of  Death, 
bidding  him  look  double  for  the  libation.  But  of  these  jests  we 
hear  nothing  ;  we  only  hear  of  the  wisdom  of  the  whereabout  of 
the  skeleton,  and  notiiing  of  the  affronts  that — we  would  almost 
swear  to  the  fact — its  familiarity  with  the  living  drew  upon  it. 

And  therefore — oh,  legislators  ! — ^remove  city  churchyards  frran 
the  shop-doors  of  citizens.  Your  goodly  purpose  has  altogether 
failed.  By  huddling  the  dead  with  the  Uving,  it  was  doubtless 
your  benign  intention  to  place  a  lesson  continually  in  the  eyes  of 
trading  men— to  show  them  how  vain  and  fleeting  was  even  a 
cent,  per  c^it.  profit — to  prove  that  howev^  thumping  the  balance 
on  the  books,^  Death,  with  his  dirty,  grave-yard  fiii^ers,  might  any 
minute  come  and  wipe  it  out.  The  thing  has  not  succeeded.  How 
many  hackney-poach  stands  have  with  the  best  intention  been  esta- 
blished near  churchyards  !  For  hours  and  hours  the  drivers  sit  and 
sit,  with  one  eye  upon  the  grave,  and  another  on  the  pavement. 
And  yet  these  men,  so  open  to  daily  meditation — so  appealed  to 
by  tomh-stone  eloquence — these  men  are  scarcely  to  be  ti-usted 
with  unweighed  bullion.  We  speak  within  measure  when  we 
say  that  not  above  a  hundred  times  have  we  heard  of  a  hackney- 
coachman  returning  sovereigns  which — in  a  moment  of  vinous 
enthusiasm — ^had  been  unguardedly  tendered  for  shillingsu  ^o : 
we  could  swear  it.     Not  above  a  hundred  times. 

u2 
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And  still  St.  Giles  Btood,  liatening  the 
felt  Bomething  pulling  at  his  coat-akirt.  He  looked  round,  and 
saw  his  half-brother  the  precocious  Jingo,  lauded  by  Tom  filaat, 
at  hia  side.  "  I  eay,"  cried  the  urchin  with  b,  wink,  and  pointing 
towards  a  spot  in  the  churchyard,  "  that's  where  we  put  the  old 

"  What.— motlier  ?     'tt'hero  ?  "  cried  St,  Giles. 

Jingo  picked  up  a  piece  of  broken  'bacco-pipe  from  the  pave- 
ment. "Bet  you  a  pound,"  said  tbe  boy,  "I'll  hit  the  place. 
Why,  jiat  there ;"  and  unerringly  be  pitched  the  fragment  on  a 
distant  grave.     This  done,  Jingo  nodded  in  self-approval. 

Without  a  word,  St.  Giles  entered  the  churchyard,  and  ap- 
proached the  grave  ;  Jingo  running  like  a  dog  at  his  side.  "  Poor 
Bool !  poor  soul,"  cried  St.  Gdes  ;  and  then,  looking  earnestly 
down  upon  the  clay,  ho  added,  "  after  tiU,  it's  a  better  place  than 
the  Lane — a  better  place." 

"  Blcaa  your  'art,"  said  the  boy,  "that's  what  mother  said 
afure  she  come  here.  She  called  me  to  her,  and  said  she  was  a 
goin'  to  be  appy  at  last — and  then  there  was  a  iran  as  road  to 
lier  two  or  tbree  times  out  of  a  book,  and  would  read  for  all  Tom 
Blast  said  he'd  get  him  pumped  on  for  coming  to  the  Lano — well, 
when  she  talked  □'  being  appy,  the  man  said  she  was  a  wicked 
cretnr  to  think  o'  sich  a  thing.  And  then  didn't  the  old  'oiuan 
wring  her  bands,  and  call  Tom  Blast  aich  names — ^and  didn't  she 
hog  me  like  nothin',  and  acream  out,  and  ask  who'd  take  care 
u'  me  ?  " 

"  I'll  take  care  of  you,"  cried  St.  Giles,  and  he  placed  an  arm 
about  the  boy's  neck.  "  Be  a  good  child,  and  I'll  take  care  of 
yon  :  I  promise  it — here  I  promise  it ;  here,  where  poor  mother 
lies.  And  you  will  be  a  good  hoy,  won't  yon  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles 
affectionately,  and  teara  came  into  his  eyes.  . 

"Oh,  won't  I  though!  "  cried  Jingo,  plainly  expecting  some 
reward  for  hia  ready  promise. 

"  I  know  you  will — I 'm  Bui-eyouwi!I,"flaid  St.  Giles,  patting  the 
hoy 'a  head ;  "  and  now  go  home,  and  you  and  I  '11  meet  again  aforc 
long.  Here  'sa  shilling  for  you  ;  and  mind  you  take  no  more  hand- 
kerchera."  Jingo  seized  tho  money — ducked  his  headupond  down 
— and  in  a  moment  disappeared  in  Hng-line.  "  I  '11  save  him  froin 
that  devil, — asGud's  in  heaven  I  will, "cried  St.  Giles,  and  as  though 
nerved  witli  a  good  purpose,  be  walked  sharply  on.  He  had  suddi  " 
found  in  life  a  new  responsibility,  and  with  it  new  dutcrmii 
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With  this  thought  he  pursued  his  rapid  way  towards  the  mansion 
of  St.  James.  With  tremblincj  hand  he  struck  the  knocker  :  again 
and  again,  harder  and  harder.  Still  the  door  remained  closed ; 
and  then,  to  the  fancy  of  St.  Giles,  the  lion's  head  looked  snecr- 
ingly  at  him,  mocking  his  errand.  "  There  's  nobody  at  home," 
said  St.  Giles  despondingly,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  footboy,  a  most  bright  mulatto  of  about  fifteen.  There 
was  an  ease,  a  self-assurance  in  the  youth,  that  proved  him  to  have 
been  born  for  the  brilliant  livery  that  adorned  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  come  into  the  world,  like  a  parroquet,  to  disport  in  gaudy 
covering.  And  thus,  a  very  nestling,  he  had  been  fledged  with  the 
St.  James's  livery  ;  for  when  scarcely  six  years  old,  he  had  been 
presented  as  a  sort  of  doll  footboy  to  one  of  the  Marquess's 
daughters  :  like  her  pet  pug,  he  was  such  a  curious  little  wretch — 
such  a  pretty  little  monster.  His  colour  was  so  bright — ^his  nose 
so  flat — his  eyes  so  sharp — and  he  had  this  advantage  of  the  pug, 
his  hair  was  so  woolly.  Had  he  been  made  of  the  best  Nankin 
china — and  not  compounded  of  Saxon  and  negro  blood — ^he  had 
scarcely  been  more  precious.  Still,  human  toy  as  he  was,  he  had 
this  drawback  from  his  humanity  :  Ralph — such  was  his  name- 
grew  out  of  the  curious  ;  he  shot  up  from  the  squab  Indian  image 
into  the  lanky,  loose-jointed  youth.  Could  he  Imve  remained  all 
his  life  under  four  feet,  he  would  have  continued  a  treasure  ;  but 
he  grew,  and  growing,  was  lowered  from  the  eminence  of  his  child- 
hood to  the  flat  walk  of  the  scrvants'-hall.  It  was  so  pretty  to  see 
him — like  an  elfin  dwarf  from  some  Indian  mine — tripping  with 
prayer-book  at  his  young  lady's  heels :  but  nature,  with  her  old 
vulgarity,  would  have  her  way,  and  so,  Ralph,  the  son  of  Cesar 
Gum,  who  was  duly  married  to  Kitty  Muggs,  who  in  good  time 
duly  buried  her  African  lord, — Ralph,  we  say,  was  fast  spindUng 
into  the  mere  footman.  And  he  had  overbad  a  quick  sense  of  the 
rights  of  livery.  It  was  a  garb  that  placing  him  in  near  and  dear 
communication  with  the  noble,  by  consequence  elevated  him  to  a 
height,  not  measurable  by  any  moral  barometer,  above  common 
people.  He  looked,  as  from  a  ladder,  down  upon  the  vulgar.  His 
mother,  the  widowed  Gum,  would  in  her  mild,  maternal  way  re- 
monstrate with  her  beloved  child,  on  hts  unchristian  pride  ;  and 
when  in  turn  rebuked,  as  she  never  failed  to  be,  with  exorbitant 
interest,  she  would  comfort  herself  by  declaring  to  herself,  **  that 
it  was  just  so  with  his  blessed  father,  who  was  gone  to  a  better 
place.     He,  too,  had  such  a  spirit."     Little  thought  St.  Giles,  as 
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he  Btooit  confronted  with  that  young  mulatto — at  the  tinip  witli  all 
his  tboughtB  ]ia)f-buri«d  in  a  pottle,  froHi  which  he  fialtcd  up  straw- 
berry after  strawberry,  conveying  tbe  fruit  with  a  judicial  SBi&ck 
to  hiB  mouth,— little  thought  St.  G3ea  that  he  atflod  before  the 
only  child  of  the  negro  Cesar,  who.  in  Cwcnt-garden  wntcb-bouBt, 
had  borne  witness  against  him.  Aa  ypt  St.  Giles  bad  ventured  no 
syllabie  of  inquiry,  when  young  Ralph,  in  his  own  masterly  mannerj 
began  the  dialogue. 

"  I  say,  if  it  isn't  an  nneivil  thing  to  put  to  a  gentleman, — how 
mnoh  might  you  have  give  the  Manjnesa  for  this  bouse  ?  Too 
couldn't  teUue,  nohow,  could  you?"  and  master  Ralph  suclcod  a 
atrawberry  between  his  while,  paternal  t«eth. 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  mate  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles,  with  a  stare. 

Ealpb  returned  an  astonished  look  at  the  fatiiilinrity,  and  then 
spat  a  strawberry-stalk  on  St.  Giles's  foot.  He  then  continued, 
"  Why,  in  course  you  've  bought  tlie  bouse,  else  you  'd  nover  have 
made  such  a  hullabaloo  with  the  knocker.  As  I  siiid  afore,  how 
much  might  you  have  give  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  'm  sure,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  thought  at 
last  everybody  was  out." 

"  Everybody  but  nie — for  kitchen-mnids  go  for  nothing — is. 
But  what  did  you  give  for  the  bouse,  I  say?"  again  repeated  the 
witty  Ralph  ;  laughing  at  his  own  indomitable  humour. 

"  Lor,  Ralph,"  cried  a  female  bead,  hanging  over  the  hanist«r, 
"lor,  Ralph,  why  don't  you  answer  the  poor  man?"  Saying  this, 
the  head  for  a  moment  disappeared,  and  then  again  showed  its€df 
on  the  sbonldere  of  a  fat  little  woman,  who  bustled  down  into  the 
haU. 

"  Now  I  toll  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  youthfiil  fuotman,  Row- 
ing very  yellow,  and  holding  up  his  foro-fiiiger  at  tbe  intruder,  "if 
you  don't  let  me  mind  my  businesa,  you  shan't  come  here,  when. 
they're  out,  at  all, — now  mind  that." 

"  Ha  !  if  only  yonr  dear  father  could  bear  you,  wouldn't  it  brekk 
his  heart !  Far  the  seven  years  we  lived  together  he  never  said  a 
■crooked  word  to  me,  and  Ralph,  you  know  it.  He  uxis  a  man,*' 
said  t^e  widow  in  that  earnest  tone  with  which  widows  woridd 
1  convey  a  sense  of  value  of  the  past  invalttoUa, 

.  a'pnse  ho  was  " — replied  the  filial  Ralph- — "  you  've  said  so 
a  many  times  :  all  1  know  is.  I  know  nothing  about  him — 
i  I  don't  want  to  know  nothing." 
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"  Well,  if  'ever  I  tlhcfo^t  %o  hear  sndh  y^wds  ^mme  out  of  that 
livery !  DemU  you  espeei  that  sometliing  wiU  hdf^^  to  you  ? 
Know  nothing  about  your  ovm  father!  Whe»— ^nly  you're 
&  shade  or  two  lighter,  for  your  dear  father  tifasn't  ashwned  of 
what  God  give  him  to  cover  him  with^-ondy  a  ^ade  'or  two,  and 
you  're  as  like  him  «s  one  crow  's  like  anotber-."  Aaad  this  Mrs. 
Gum  further  clenched  with' — **  And  you  know  yom  are." 

Master  Radph  Gum  turned  a  deeper  «sd  deeper  ydlow,  as  his 
mother  spoke*  His  indignation,  however,  -at  his  avowed  similitude 
to  his  departed  sire,  was  too  large  to  be  vc^uble  through  a  human 
mouth.  He  therefore  turned  abruptly  from  his  widowed  parent, 
And  angrily  shouted  at  St.  Giles' — **  What  <}o  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  his  young  lordship,"  «rnswered  St.  Giles*  **  He  told 
me  to  bring  this,"  and  St.  Giles  presented  the  card. 

**  Well,  I  can  read  this  plain  enough,"  said  Ralph. 

"  And  if  you  can,"  cried  Mrs.  Gum,  "  who  have  you  to  thiank 
for  tbe  blessing  but  your  dear  father  ?  Till  his  dying  day,  he 
-couldn't  road,  sweet  fellow  ;  but  he  made  you  a  ge^leman,  and 
yet  you  know  nothing  of  Jrim." 

**  You  shan't  come  here  at  all,  if  you  oan't  behave  yourself," 
cried  Master  Ralph  to  his  mother,  evidently  meaning  to  keep  his 
word.  Then  turning  to  St.  (Jiles,  be  said' — "  You  'd  better  take 
this  to  Mr.  Tangle." 

**  Tangle^ — a — lawyer  ?"  cried  St.  Giles,  with  a  ^uick  recollec- 
tion of  that  wise  m^n  of  Newgate* 

"  He's  at  the  Commiittee  at  the  Oocoa-Tree;  I  dare  say  it's 
^election  business,  and  he  *11  send  yon  down — :if  you  're  worth  the 
money — with  the  other  chaps  I  don't  know  notiiing  more  about 
it,"  cried  Master  Ralj^,  perceiving  that  St.  Giles  was  about  to 
make  further  enquiry — **  all  I  can  say  to  you  is,  tbe  Oocoa-Tree." 

^'  I  'm  a  going  a  little  that  way-,  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Gum, 
**  and  I  '11  show  you." 

"And  mind  what  I  say,"  cried  Ralph  to  his  mother,  closing 
the  door,  and  speaking  with  his  face  ahnost  jammed  between  it 
and  the  postern,  '*  mind  what  I  say ;  if  you  canH  behave  yourself, 
you  don't  come  no  more  here."     And  then  he  shut  the  door. 

**  Ha  !  he  doesn't  mean  it — not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gum. 
^*  He  'ft  such  a  good  cretur  ;  so  like  his  father — only  a  little  more 
lively." 

**  And  he 's  dead  ?"  said  St.  Giles,  not  knowing  well  what  to  say. 

*^  And  I  'm  alone,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gum.     **  His  father  was  a 
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flower,  tint  cretur  was  :  he  'J  a  kisBcd  the  stones  I  walk  u_ 
wua  too  honest  for  this  world.  He  caught  hia  death — 
aliall  ever  perauade  me  out  of  it — upon  principle," 

"  After  what  fashion  ?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Why"  you  see  it  waa  in  a  hard  frost — and  poor  soul !  if  then 
was  a  thing  he  could  n't  'bide  in  the  world,  it  was  frost.  lie 
hated  it  worser  than  any  snake  ;  and  it  was  nat'ral,  For  he  was 
horn  in  a  hot  place,  where  monkeys  and  cocoa-nuts  come  from — 
tliia  is  the  way  to  the  Cocoa-Tree.  Well,  it  was  a  hard  frost,  and 
he  was  out  with  the  carriage  at  a  state-ball  at  the  Palace.  He 
was  in  full-dress  of  course — with  those  dreadful  silk  stockings, 
All  the  other  servants  put  on  their  gaiters  ;  but  he  would  n't— he 
was  so  particlar  to  orders.  Well,  the  cold  fiew  to  the  calves  of  his 
legs,  and  then  up  into  his  stomach,  and  then — oh,  young  man! 
I've  never  looked  at  silk  stockings  that  I  hav'n't  shiverod  again. 
That's  the  way  to  the  Cocoa-Tree:"  and  with  thia,  Mrs.  Gum, 
possibly  to  hide  her  emotion,  suddenly  turned  a  corner,  and  left 
St.  Giloa  alone. 

But  he  needed  no  pilotage  :  the  Cocoa-Tree  was  well  known  to 
him  ;  and  with  his  best  haste  lie  made  his  way  to  its  hospitality. 
Arrived  there,  he  inquired  for  Itr,  Tangle,  and  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  presence  of  that  very  active  legalist,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  table  with  a  heap  of  papers  before  him.  On  each  eide 
of  the  table  sat  a  row  of  thoughtful  men,  each  with  a  glass  ai  his 
Imnd,  all  convoked  to  protect  the  British  Constitution,  menaced  as 
it  was  in  its  inopt  vital  part — a  part,  by  the  way,  seldom  agreed 
upon  by  those  who  talk  most  about  it— by  a  candidate  for  tlio 
representation  of  the  borough  of  Liquorish  ;  an  intruder  upon  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  St.  James,  The  borough,  time  out  of 
mind,  had  been  the  property  of  the  family  :  to  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  the  family  grasp  was  little  less  felonious  than  an  attack  upoD 
the  family  plate-chest.  Twice  or  thrice  there  Lad  been  murmiwa 
of  a  threatened  contest ;  but  now,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Georga 
Warmington  from  the  seat,  that  his  young  lordship  niigtt  grace- 
fully drop  himself  into  it,  a  plebeian  candidate,  with  an  alarming 
amount  of  money,  had  absolutely  declared  himself.  Such  audacity 
had  stirred  from  its  depths  the  very  purest  patriotism  of  Mr, 
Tangle,  who  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  Mr,  Folder — with  whom 
since  the  Urst  Sabbath  interview  in  Red  Lion  Square,  he  hod  k 
up  n  running  acquaintanceship — and  immediately  offering  big 
body  and  the  precious  soul  the  body  contained,  at  the  service  fl 
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Marquess.  Mr.  Folder  had  just  the  order  of  mind  to  perceive  and 
value  the  merits  of  Tangle ;  and  the  lawyer  was  instantly  appointed 
as  tlie  head  and  heart  of  the  committee  sitting  at  the  Cocoa-Tree, 
for  his  young  Lordship's  return  for — in  the  words  of  Tangle — ^his 
own  sacred  property  of  Liquorish. 

**  Well,  my  good  young  man,"  said  Tangle  to  St.  Giles,  "  you 
of  course  are  one  of  the  right  sort.  You  come  to  give  us  a  vote  ? 
To  he  sure  you  do.  Well,  there  *s  a  post-chaise  for  you,  dinners 
on  the  road — hot  suppers,  and  a  hottle  of  generous  wine  to  send 
you  happy  to  hed.  His  lordship  scorns  to  give  a  brihe ;  but  every 
honest  voter  has  a  right  to  expect  the  common  necessaries  of  life^'* 

**  IVe  never  a  vote,"  said  St.  Giles,  "nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
wish  I  had." 

**  You  wish  you  had,  indeed  ! "  cried  Tangle.  "  None  of  your 
impudence,  feUow.     What  brings  you  here,  then  V* 

**  I  Ve  been  to  his  lordship's  house,  and  they  sent  me  here. 
His  lordship  told  me  to  come  to  him  in  London,  and  give  me  this 
card.  He  told  me  as  how  he  'd  take  me  into  his  service,"  added 
St.  Giles  with  a  slight  shudder,  for  as  Tangle  looked  fiill  upon 
liim,  he  remembered  all  the  horrors  of  Newgate — all  brought  to 
his  memory  by  that  legal  stare.  Years  had  passed  over  Tangle, 
and  save  that  the  lines  in  his  face  were  cut  a  little  deeper,  and 
marked  a  little  blacker,  his  were  the  same  features — the  very  same 
— that  frowned  on  the  boy  horse-stealer  in  the  condemned  cell. 

**  WeU,  his  lordship  's  not  here,"  said  Tangle  ;  "  and  he  's  toa 
busy  now  to  attend  to  such  raff  as  you.     Away  with  you." 

**  Stop,  stop,"  cried  a  low  whistling  voice  ;  and  a  gentleman- 
with  a  very  white,  thistledown  kind  of  hair,  a  small  withered  face, 
and  remarkably  little  eyes,  called  back  St.  Giles.  "  I  suppose, 
my  man,"  said  the  aged  gentleman,  putting  on  his  best  possible 
look  of  vigour,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  of  his  shrunk 
anatomy,  **  I  suppose,  my  fine  fellow,  you  can  fight  ?  Eh  ?  You 
look  as  if  you  could  fight?"  And  then  the  querist  chuckled,  as 
though  he  talked  of  an  enjoyment  peculiarly  adapted  to  man. 

**  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  can  fight  a  little,  I  hope, 
in  a  good  cause." 

**  Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Folder,"  said  Tangle,  **  the  world *s  come 
to  something  when  such  as  he  is  to  judge  of  causes." 

"  But  he  's  a  stout  fellow — a  very  stout  fellow,"  whispered 
Folder  to  the  lawyer ;  **  and  as  I  'm  credibly  informed  that  the 
other  side  have  hired  an  army  of  ruffians — I  even  know  the  very 


carpenter  who  has  mude  tin*  bludgeons— wtiy,  we  must  a't  1« 
taken  by  aurprise.  1  'm  never  for  violence  ;  but  whc-n  our  blessed 
constitution  is  threatened  by  a  rafcblc,  we  can't  be  too  strong." 

Mr.  Tangle  nodded  sagacioudy  at  this,  rdJ  again  addressed 
St.  Giles.  "  Well,  then,  fellow,  if  yon  Ve  not  abuvo  earning  ni 
honest  bit  of  bread,  we  'II  find  employment  for  you.  Besides,  you 
may  tlicu  nee  his  lordship,  and  he  may  have  an  Djiportunity  of 
knowing  what  you  're  worth." 

"  I  '11  do  anything  for  his  lerdfihip,  hlesa  him  !"  cried  St.  Gfles. 

"  There,  now,  none  of  your  bicssinga.  We're  too  old  birds  to  be 
canght  with  SHch  chaff  as  that.  Your  duty  as  an  honest  nmn  wiU 
be  to  tnoctr  down  everybody  that  wears  a  yellow  riband,  and  lo 
ask  no  queations."  Such  were  the  instructions  of  Tangle  ;  and 
St.  Giles,  who  had  no  other  hope  riian  to  see  hie  lordship,  bowed 
It  seeming  acquiescenee. 

"You  TOfty  get  some  refreshment,"  said  Folder,  "and  so  be 
Teady  to  start  with  the  next  batch.  Mind,  however,  at  least  mtttl 
the  day  of  nomination,  to  keep  yourself  sober  ;  on  that  diiy,  why 
everything  'b  ad  lihitum.  When  I  say  ad  libitvm,  I  menn  that 
you  wiU  be  expected  to  talce  the  best  means  to  defend  our  blessed 
constitution.      And  when  I  say  th^e  best  means" — 

"He  knows,  Mr.  Folder;  he  knows,"  intermpted  Tangle. 
*'  IIo'll  drink  like  a  fish,  and  fight  like  a  cock  ;  I  can  tell  it  by  the 
looks  of  him;"  and  with  this  compliment  the  attorney  wared 
St.  6i!es  from  the  apartment ;  a  waiter  taking  possession  of  him, 
and  showing  him  to  a  amallcr  room  wherein  were  congregated  abont 
a  doecn  minstrela,  especially  faired  by  Tangle  to  play  away  the 
hearts  and  voices  of  the  voters  of  Liquorish.  Our  biassed  coneti- 
tution  was  to  be  supported  by  a  big  drum,  two  or  three  trumpete, 
as  many  clarionets,  un  oboe,  a  fiddle  or  two,  and  a  modest  trian^e, 
"  There  was  nothing  like  music  to  bring  folks  up  to  the  poll,"  irM 
the  avowal  of  Tangle.  "Fools  were  always  led  by  the  em. 
When  they  heard  •  Hearts  of  oak, '  they  always  thought  they  had 
the  corainodity  in  their  own  breasts — and  never  paused  at  the 
bribery  oath,  when  'Britons  strike  home'  was  thundering  hewde 
'em,  He'd  carried  many  an  election  with  nothing  but  muaie, 
«atjng  and  drinking,  and  pleiity  of  money.  Music  was  only 
invented  to  gammon  human  nature ;  and  that  was  one  of  tha 
1  reastms,  women  were  so  fond  of  it."  And  animated  by  tlus 
^^^n4<RD  creed,  Mr.  Tangle  had  ordei'ed  the  aforesaid  niinstr«b^|9j 
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pnted  to  the  borough  of  Liquorish.  There  ^was  no  doubt  that, 
musicians  might  have  been  engaged  on  or  near  ihe  spot ;  but  there 
was  something  tasteful  and  generous  in  hiring  harmtmy  at  the 
mart  of  all  luxuries — London.  All  the  minstreis^ApoUo  is  so 
«ften  half-brother  to  Bacchus — were  very  drunk;  and  there- 
fore gave  an  uproarious  welcome  to  St.  Giles.  Brief,  however, 
was  the  greeting  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  waiter  returned  with 
the  intelligence  t^at  *Hhe  van  was  at  the  door;  and  that  Mr 
Tangle's  order  was  that  they  should  drive  off  directly  ;  otherwise 
they  wouldn't  be  at  Liquorish  that  blessed  night.**  Hereupon 
there  was  a  clamorous  order  for  a  glass  all  round  ;  the  minstrels 
being  unanimous  in  their  determination  not  to  stir  a  foot  or  strike 
s  note  in  defence  of  the  glorious  constitution  without  it.  Mr. 
Tangle  knew  his  mercimariee  too  well  to  oppose  such  patriotism  ; 
therefore  the  liquor  was  brought  and  swallowed,  and  the  band, 
with  St.  Giles  among  them,  climbed  into  the  strange,  roomy  vehicle 
at  the  door  ;  the  driver,  with  a  flood  of  brandy  burning  in  his  face, 
taking  the  reins.  The  horses,  employed  on  the  occasion,  had. 
evidently  been  degraded  for  the  nonce.  They  were  large,  sleek, 
spirited  creatures,  prematurely  removed  from  a  carriage,  to  whirl 
4i  plebeian  vehicle  thirty  miles  fix)m  London,  at  the  quickest  speed. 
There  seemed  a  sad,  an  ominous  contrast  between  the  driver  and 
the  beasts.  He  might  continue  to  hold  the  reins  between  his 
fumbling  fingers — he  might  maintain  his  seat ;  the  horses  might 
not,  contemptuous  of  the  human  brute  above  them,  cast  off  his 
government.  Such  were  evidently  the  thoughts  of  the  waiter  as 
he  cast  an  eye  from  the  steeds  to  tbe  driver,  and  then  laughed  as 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature  will  sometimes  laugh  at  its  pro- 
phecy of  mischief.  In  that  leer,  the  waiter  saw  the  driver  and  the 
<5ontent3  of  the  caravan  suddenly  weltering  like  frogs  in  a  ditch. 
And  the  waiter  was  a  genuine  seer,  as  the  reader  will  discover. 

"  All  ready,  gemmen?"  hiccupped  the  driver,  trying  to  look 
round  at  his  harmonious  load. 

**  Wait  a  minute,"  cried  the  first  clarionet,  who  was  also  the 
leader  ;  *' jest  a  minute,*'  and  then  he  made  his  instrument  give  a 
horrible  scream  and  a  grunt,  whereupon  he  cried  **  all  right,"  and 
burst  into  **  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,**  his  co-mates  follow- 
ing him  with  all  the  precision  permitted  by  rough-riding  and  hard- 
drinking.  And  so  they  took  their  way  from  the  Cocoa-Tree, 
playing  beyond  Shoreditch  an  anticipatory  strain  of  triumph — a 
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glorifying  measure  that  was  to  herald  the  conquest  of  young  St. 
James  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  truth. 

"  I  think  we've  given  'em  their  belly-fuU  now,"  at  length  said 
the  hautboy,  removing  that  peace-breaker  from  his  lips.  "  We 
needn't  play  to  the  green  bushes,"  and  the  musician  looked  about 
him  at  the  opening  country.  •*  I  say,"  and  he  called  to  the  driver, 
*<  I  do  hear  that  the  other  side  isn't  a  going  to  have  no  music  at 
all ;  no  flags  ;  no  open  houses  for  independent  voters.  A  good 
deal  he  knows  about  the  wants  of  the  people.  Bless  his  innocence ! 
Thinks  to  get  into  Parliament  without  music  !  " 

**  Well,  it  is  wonderful,"  observed  one  of  the  fiddlers,  an  old, 
thin-faced,  somnolent-looking  man,  with  the  tip  of  his  nose  like 
an  old  pen  dyed  with  red  ink — "  it  is  odd  to  consider  what  igno- 
ramuses they  are  that  think  to  go  into  Parliament.  Why  you  can 
no  more  make  a  member  without  music  than  bricks  without  straw ; 
it  isn't  to  be  done.  Speechifying  's  very  well ;  but  there  *s  nothing 
that  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  makes  'em  think  o'  their 
rights,  like  a  jolly  band  !  " 

**  One  bang  of  my  drum,"  observed  the  humble  advocate  of  that 
instrument,  **  sometimes  goes  more  to  make  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment than  all  his  fine  sayings.  Bless  your  souls  !  if  we  could  only 
come  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  should  find  that  it  was  in 
fact  our  instruments  that  very  often  made  the  law-makers,  and  not 
the  folks  as  vote  for  'em :  my  big  drum  's  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  I  dare  be  sworn  there  's  not  a  member  that  will  own 
to  it." 

"  And  my  clarionet 's  represented  too,"  cried  the  leader,  advo- 
cating his  claim. 

**  Yes,  and  my  triangle,"  exclaimed  the  player  of  that  three- 
sided  instrument,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  satiric  truth  that  fell 
from  him. 

**  Capital  ale  here  !  "  cried  the  driver,  with  increasing  thickness 
of  speech,  as  he  drew  up  at  an  inn-door.  It  was  plain  that  the 
county  of  Essex — or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  led  from  London 
to  Liquorish — was  peculiarly  blessed  with  good  ale  :  for  at  every 
inn,  the  driver  pulled  up  short,  and  proclaimed  the  heart-cheering 
news — "  Capital  ale  here  !  "  They  were  the  only  words  he  uttered 
from  the  time  ho  had  passed  Shoreditch-church.  Indeed  be 
seemed  incapable  of  any  other  speech  :  he  seemed  a  sort  of  human 
parrot,  reared  and  taught  in  a  brewery, — endowed  with  no  other 
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syllables  than  '<  Capital  ale  here ! "  And  still,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  words  grew  thicker  and  thicker  in  his  mouth ;  too  thick  to 
drop  from  his  lips,  and  so  they  rwnbled  in  his  jaws,  whilst  he  cast 
a  hopeless  look  about  him,  despairing  to  get  them  out ;  yet  at 
every  new  hostelry  making  a  sound,  that  plainly  meant — **  Capi- 
tal ale  here.*'  Happily  for  him,  according  to  his  dim  idea  of 
felicity,  he  mumbled  to  quick  interpreters.  Hence,  ere  half  the 
journey  was  accomplished,  the  driver  seemed  possessed  of  no  more 
intelligence  than  a  lump  of  reeking  clay.  He  twiddled  the  reins 
between  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  opened  his  eyes,  that  saw  not 
the  backs  of  the  horses  they  seemed  to  look  down  upon.  But  the 
brutes  were  intelligent :  they,  it  appeared,  knew  the  road  ;  knew, 
it  almost  seemed  so,  the  filthy  imbecility  of  the  driver ;  and  so, 
with  either  a  pity  or  contempt  for  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
they  took  care  of  their  charioteer  and  his  besotted  passengers. 
True  it  is,  St.  Giles  at  times  cast  anxious  looks  about  him  ;  at 
times,  ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  sobriety  of  the  driver  ; 
whereupon,  he  was  called  a  fool,  a  coward,  and  a  nincompoop,  by  his 
companions,  who  considered  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  bones 
as  an  extreme  piece  of  conceit,  very  offensive  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  **  You  won't  break  sooner  tlian  any  of  us,  will  you  ?  ** 
asked  the  first  fiddle.  "  Besides,  you  're  too  drunk  for  any  harm 
to  come  to  you."  St.  Giles  was  sober  as  a  water-god.  **  A  good 
deal  too  drunk  ;  for  if  you  knew  anything — I  say,  that  was  a  jolt, 
wasn't  it  ?  " — (for  the  vehicle  had  bounced  so  violently  against  a 
mile-stone,  that  the  shock  half-opened  the  eyes  of  the  driver) — 
**  you'd  know  that  a  man  who  's  properly  drunk  never  comes  to  no 
sort  of  harm.  There 's  a  good  angel  always  living  in  a  bottle  ; 
you  've  only  to  empty  it,  and  the  angel  takes  care  of  you  directly  : 
sees  you  home,  if  it 's  ever  so  dark,  and  finds  the  key-hole  for  you, 
if  your  hand  is  ever  so  unsteady.  No  :  it 's  only  your  sneak-u[) 
chaps,  that  are  afraid  of  the  glass,  that  get  into  trouble,  break 
their  bones,  and  catch  rheumatiz,  and  all  that.  Whereas,  if  your 
skin  's  as  full  of  liquor  as  a  grape  *s  full  of  juice,  you  may  lay 
yourself  down  in  a  ditch  like  a  little  baby  in  his  mother's  lap,*and 
wake  in  the  morning  for  all  the  world  like  a  opening  lily." 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  scarcely  heard  by  St.  Giles,  for 
the  horses  had  suddenly  burst  into  a  gallop  ;  the  vehicle  swayed  to 
and  fro,  flew  round  a  turning  of  the  road,  and  striking  against  the 
projecting  roots  of  a  huge  tree,  threw  all  its  human  contents  into 
ft  green-mantled  p(md  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  highway, 
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one    wke^  rolling    mdependently  o£.     St.  GHes,  uxikiiit^  bat 
drenched  to  the  akin^  immediate]^  set  about  reMniag  his  all  but 
hftlpleM  companiAOft.     Me  tugged  and  tugged  at  tbe  inert  mass, 
the  driver,  and  at  leogth-  sueeeeded  in  dragging  bim  fron^  the 
pond,  and  setting  hi«i  against  a  bank.     He  groaned,  and  las  lip& 
moved^  and  thmf  be  grafted — *^  Capital   ak  here."     The  first 
clarioBet  scrambled  from  the.  pool,  and  seizii^  'hiainstFament,  that 
had  rolled  iata  the  niAd,  isuiaediatelj  sloruek  up  *'  See  the  eeii- 
qnitting  hero  cooieeL"     The  first  drum,  ina}ttred.bj  the  la^odious 
coBvage  of  his   eompanion,  banged  awaji  at  thai  paxchiBe&t^  but 
alas. !  for  the  first,  fiddle :   the  bafichaAaL  good  angel,  of  wbieb 
he  had  but  a  moiaent  siaee  so  loudly  Tanutedj^  had  forsaken,  hijn 
at  his  worst  need  ;  and  that  jMrime'  Cvei!QOQ&  waa  rescued  from- 
water,.  mud,  and  duckweed  with  »  brekai>  arm.     He  was^  how- 
ever, unconaciQus  of  the  injury  ;  and  before  he- waa  weH  out  of  tbe 
pend,  aaaured  St.  Giles  that  if  he  would,  only  have  the  kindness 
V  and  good-fellowship*  te  let  him  alone,  be  eonld  sleep  whece  he  was 
tike  any  angel. 

It  waa  about  tea  oVlock  at  n^ht„  but  for  thei  season  vary  dark. 
St.  Giles,,  from  the  time.  that,  he  could  see  the  milestones  knew 
that  he  must  he  near  the  wished-for  borongb.  It  was  in  vain<  to.  < 
talk  to  his  companions.  Some  were  senseless  and  stupid ;  some 
roaring  bravado,  and  some  trying  ta  give  vent  to  the  most  horrid 
music.  Again  and  again  he  hallooed,  but  the  louder  he.  cried,  the 
sti'onger  the  big  drum  beat — the  mere,  demoniacally  the  clarionet 
screamed.  There  was  no  other  way  :  he  would  seek  the  first  babi- 
tation^  that  he  might  return  with  succour  to  the  wet,  the.  drunk^ 
and  the  wounded.. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


St.  Giles  had  rum  pretty  briskly  £or  some^  quarter  of  anhomr, 
when  her  discovered  in  the  distance — glowing  amid  trees — a  speck 
of  ligM-  It  was  plain,,  there  was  a  human  habitation,  though 
away  from  the  main  road.  Me  paused  for  a  moment :  should  he 
folk>w  the  high  way,  or  strike  off  in  the  direction  of  that  taper  ? 
Another  moment,  and  he  had  leapt  1die<  hedge,  and'  was  making 
fast  for  the  beac<Hiw  He  crossed  two»  or  three  fields,,  amd  then 
found  himself  in  a  winding  green  laner :  nom,  as  he  ran  on,  he 
lost  thsL  light ;  and  ^ow  again^  li^ke  hope  renewed,  it  beanued  upon 
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him^  At  length  he  came  fall  upon  the  hoinestea4l.  It  ^ras  an 
old  circular  dwdliog  ;  so  thronged  ahout  hj  tree  and  hush,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  light  within  could  manifest  itself  to 
the  distant  wayfarer.  A  type  this,  a&  it  will  appear^  of  the  heart 
of  the  master.  He  affected  a  solitude  from  the  world  :  he  believed 
that  he  was  hidden  from  his  fellow-man,  and  yet  the  ineztinguish- 
ahle  goodneBS  that  glowed  within  him,  made  him  a  constant  mark 
for  the  weary  and  wretched.  For  a  brief  space,  St.  Giles  con- 
sidered; the  GOtt£^e,  It  was  plastered  with  rougk-east ;  at  the 
first  glance,  seemingly  a  poor  squalid  nook.  But  a  closer  suryoy 
showed  it  to  be  a  place  where  the  household  gods  fared  not  upon 
black  baeftd  and  mere  water.  The  garden  patch  before  it  was  filled 
with  cluiioest  flowers  ;  n^t  a  weed  intruded  its  idle  life  upon  them. 
It  was  a  place  where  neatness -and  comfort  seemed  to  have  met  in 
happiest  society.  St..  Giles  listened,  and  heard  low  voices  within. 
At  lengtk^  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  W^'ft  there  ?  "  said  the  master  of  the  house.  "  If  it's:  for 
thio  taxes*  eome  in  the  morning.'* 

*'  It 's  a  traveller^''  answered  St.  Giles,  ''  that  wants  help  for  a 
lot  of  poor  souls  that 's  tumbled  in  a  ditch." 

la  a  n)oment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  grey-headed^  large- 
faced,  burly  man,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  stood  at  the  thres- 
hold. He  warily  placed  the- light  between  the  speaker  and  himself,, 
sha^ng  it,  and  with  a  susplsious  glance  looked  hard  upon  St. 
Giles  ;  whose  eager  soul  was  in  a  moment  in  his  eyes  ;  and  then,, 
trembling  &om  head  to  foot,  he  cried,  ''  G^d  be  blessed,,  sir — and 
is  it  indeed  you  ?  " 

''My  name,*  traveller,  i&  Ca.pstick/'  said  the  man^  bending  his 
brows  upon.  St.  Giles,  and  looking  determined  to  be  too  much  for 
the  straiiger  at  his  door  ;  a  new-comer,  it  was  very  likely,  come  to 
trick  him.  '*  My  name  is  Capstick,  what  may  be  Fours  ?  Here, 
Jem,  you  slug — do  you  know  this  pilgrim  ?  '* 

Anothei!  moment,  and  Jem — old  Bright  Jem,  with  grey  grizzled 
head,  shrunk  face,  and  low  bent  shoulders,  stood  in  the  door- way. 
Ere  Jem  could  speak,  St.  Giles  discovered  him :  '*  And  you,  too, 
here  !     Lord,  who  'd  have  hoped  it  ?  " 

**  Don't  know  a  feather  on  him,"  said  Jem,,  "but  he  seems  to 
know  us,  wet  as-. he  is.'* 

**  Why,  that's  it,  you  see.  A  fellow  from  a  horse-pond  will 
know  anybody  who  's  a  supper  and  bed  to  give  him.  It  *&  tha 
base  part  of  our  base  nature."     And  then  the  misanthrope  turned 
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to  St.  Giles.     "  Well,  my  wet  friend,  as  jou  know  my  n 
Jem's,— what  mark  may  you  carry  in  the  world  ?     What  ^ 
have  you  been  ruddled  with  ?  " 

St.  Giles  paused  a  moment  j  and  then  stammering  said,  " 
fiLaU  know  that  by-and-bye." 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Capstick,  "wo  can  wait."  Saying  this, 
lie  again  stept  back  into  the  cottage,  and  was  about  to  close  the 
door. 

"  Oh  never  mind  mo."  cried  St.  Giles  ;  "  I'll  get  on  as  I  can  ; 
all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  eome  and  help  the  poor  creturs  ;  some  of 

n  d  g  Tith  their  hurts  for  what  I  know." 
Jem  said  C'apstick,  "  we  're  fools  to  do  it  ;  but  it's  clear, 
we  were  horn  to  he  fools.  So,  get  the  lantern,  that  we  may  go 
and  bury  the  dead.  Do  make  haste,  Jem,"  urged  Capstick  with 
strange  m  santliropy  ;  albeit  Jem  moved  about  with  aO  the  vigour 
t  ne  had  left  hhn.  "  How  you  do  crawl^though,  after  all,  1 
don  t  aee  «hy  you  shouldn't.  What  'a  people  in  a  diteh  to  thcni 
who  e  a  arm  bed  aud  a  snug  roof  over  'em  ?  Then  as  for 
dj  ng  death's  every  man's  own  bniiiness  ;  quite  a,  private  affair, 
n  wh  cl  as  I  see,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  trouble  himself. 
Nov  do  come  along,  you  old  caterpillar,"  and  Capstick,  stafFin 
ha  d    stept  forth,  Jem  limping  after  him. 

W  hdst  Capstick  leads  the  way, — a  shorter  one  than  tlittt 
traversed  by  St,  Giles — into  the  main  i-oad,  we  may  explain  to 
the  reader  thocombinedcaiises  that  have  presented  the  muffin-mafeer 
and  tinkman  as  little  other  than  eremites  on  the  skirts  of  the 
borough  of  liquorish.  Mr.  Capstick  had  turned  his  muffins  into 
a  sufficient  number  of  guineas  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  retire  from  Seven  Dials  to  the  country.  Mra. 
Capstick  would  never  hear  of  going  to  be  buried  alive  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  therefore  resolved  upon  nothing  more  remote  than  a 
suburban  whereabout."  Hackney,  or  Pimlico,  or  Islington,  she 
might  bo  brought  to  endure  ;  but  no,  if  she  knew  herself,  nothing 
should  make  her  go  and  live,  as  she  pathetically  put  it,  like  an  om 
in  a  bush.  Capstick  met  all  thf^se  objections  in  his  usually  lofty 
way  :  "she  was  afooHah  woman,  but  would  loam  better."  This, 
again  and  again  he  avowed  ;  though  no  man  had  less  fuitli  in  tbo 
avowal  than  himself.  Still,  it  kept  up  his  dignity  continually  to 
call  hia  wife  a  foolish  woman  ;  albeit,  he  was  generally  OOD 
petlcd  to  yield  to  the  fully  he  imperiously  coadcmnod.  Uotts 
jMie  at  tlus  crisis,  when  suddenly  Mrs,  Capstick  fell  sick  and.  j' 
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•*  She  would  have  heen  an  excellent  creature,"  Capstick  said,  "  if 
it  had  not  been  her  misfortune  to  be  a  woman.  However,  poor 
soul !  she  could  not  help  that  ;  and  therefore,  whj  should  he  blame 
her  ? "  Very  often,  Capstick  would  so  deliver  himself,  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  as  he  tried  to  twitch  his  lips  into  a  cynical 
smile  at  all  woman-kind,  and  at  the  late  Mrs.  Capstick  in  particu- 
lar. "Still,"  he  would  say,  "  she  had  her  virtues.  Every  day 
of  her  life  would  she  walk  round  every  one  of  his  shirt-buttons  that 
no  one  of  them  might  be  missing.  He  hated  all  tomb-stone 
flourishes,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  that  special  virtue — ^he 
meant  the  buttons — specially  named  in  her  epitaph.  One  com- 
fort, however,  he  always  had  to  think  of ;  whatever  his  love 
was  for  her,  he  never  let  her  know  it.  Oh  dear  no !  It  was 
like  showing  the  weak  part  of  a  fortress  to  all  comers  :  some 
day  or  the  other  'twould  be  sure  to  be  taken  advantage  of." 

And  the  death  of  Mrs.  Capstick — the  muffin-maker  would  never 
confess  that  for  months  he  pined  like  a  solitary  dove  at  the  loss — 
left  him  free  to  choose  his  abode.  Whereupon  he  quitted  London, 
and  built  himself  a  house  almost  buried  in  a  wood  some  two  miles 
from  Liquorish  ;  and  this  house,  or  hut,  he,  setting  himself  up  as 
a  sort  of  Diogenes — kind,  butter-hearted  impostor  ! — called  with 
a  flourish.  The  Tub  !  The  satire  was  lost  upon  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Liquorish,  many  of  whom  discovered,  as  they 
believed,  a  very  natural  cause  for  so  strange  a  name.  There  was 
no  doubt — it  was  urged  by  many — that  Capstick  had,  in  his  day, 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  smuggling :  hence,  out  of  pure 
gratitude  to  the  source  of  his  fortune,  he  had  called  his  cottage  a 
Tub.  Indeed,  two  or  three  of  the  shrewder  sort  dropt  mystic 
hints  about  the  possibility  of  finding,  somehow  attached  to  the 
Tub,  an  unlawful  still.  People — this  apothegm  clenched  the  sus- 
picion in  the  hearts  of  some — people  did  not  live  in  a  wood  for 
nothing  ! 

Bright  Jem  had  lost  his  cordial,  good-natured  mate  some  four  or 
five  years  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Capstick.  He  would,  in  his 
despair,  tell  the  muffin-maker  that  "his  poor  Susan  had  somehow 
carried  away  his  heart  into  her  grave  with  her  ;  he  had  no  mind 
to  do  nothing. "  Sometimes  too,  he  would  borrow  a  melancholy 
similitude  from  the  skittle-ground,  and  shaking  his  head,  would 
exclaim  that  **  he  was  a  down  pin."  To  this  sorrow,  the  muffin- 
maker  would  apply  what  he  thought  a  sharp  philosophy  by  way  of 
cure.  He  would  mean  to  drop  gall  and  vinegar  into  the  hurts  of 
»0.  X. — ^VOL.  u,  X 
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hi?  poor  ai)4  poorer  oeighbour-r^for,  as  J^m  wfivHd  ofSt^  de^Imre, 
Susan  Beem^i  to  have  taken  air^J  fkU  Ipiis  l^ck  wit^  biev^ — hvik  he 
could  de^l  iQ  fought  save  oil  and  honej.  GapstMk  ^ttridaod,  of^ 
Bright  Jem  faded.  Great  and  iacreiasing  w^  ihe  f^qae  of  the 
9iu£Bns  ;  but  the  link  waned,  aQ4  waoed,  and  Brighl;  Jem,  wefik^^e4 
by  sickness,  almost  crippled  by  the  &Sefit4  oi  coi<L  would  kayfe  be^p; 
passed  to  the  workhouse,  a^  he  woulid  sa^^  to  '*pick  oakum  a^A 
wait  for  the  grave-digger."  T^  fate,  however,  was  warded  frooi 
him  bj  th^  stony-hearte4  misanthrope,  Ciapstij^k :  by  tl^  m^&A- 
maker,  who  declaring  ti^a|i  all  men  were  wolves  a«^4  tigers,  would, 
at  their  least  need,  ^end  the  carnivore,  as  tho^gh  they  were  bruiaed 
and  woupd.ed  lambs,  ^ear  him  talk,  ai^d  h^  WQjuld  hec^  bun^ng 
ashes  pn  th/s  }^^ad  gf  weak  hi^jjc^auity.  Watph  his  doings,  aq4  with 
moistene4  eyes  h^  would  pour  a  precious  oifttme^t  there,  For 
years  it  wa^  the  weekly  practiod  of  Caps^k  tp  visit  Jiom  m  Im 
lonely  room  iu  Short'sTgardeng,  to  enjoy  a  4ing  at  tb^  WQri4 ;  to 
find  oi^t  the  bad  marks  of  the  n^nster,  pr,  fi^  he  would  say,  '^  te 
count  the  spots  on  the  leopard's  coat.*'  9v#ry  Fri4ay,  he  wofniA 
come  and  take  his  pipe  with  Jem,  that  he  might  call  all  naeit 
wretches  withput  having  his  wife  to  contradict  hifn  ;  when,  having 
eased  his  bile  ^nd  laid  Jem's  weekly  pensioi^  on  the  m^t€j.-pieee« 
he  would  return  home  with  lightened  heart  to  business.  *^  The 
world 's  a  bad  lot,  Jem  ;  ^  very  bad  lot :  how  it  'a  been  su&red  to 
grow  as  old  as  it  is,  it 's  mo^Q  than  I  can  t^H,  X^ike  an  old  blo^k 
of  wood,  it's  gt  for  nothing  but  burning  :  God  bless  yoUj  J»m*** 
And  wilh  this  opinion,  with  this  benispn^  would  the  mu&L-niaker 
commonly  depart. 

Capstick,  however,  when  his  wife  died,  Fespjved  to  carry  Bright 
Jem  into  the  country  with  him.  "  You  'U  be  a  good  deal  of  use 
there,  Jem/'  said  the  muffi^~maker,  whea  he  broke  the  business. 

''  Not  a  morsel  in  the  world,''  answered  the  hupible  Unkman. 
'*  I've  been  used  to  nothing  but  London  streets.  I  knows  nothing  that 
lives  nor  grows  in  the  country.  Poor  dear  Susan  could  never  teach 
me  primroses  from  polyanthuses,  though  she  knowed  all  about  'em. 
I  'm  a  sinner,  if  I  think  I  ever  saw  a  fsock-robiu  ia  all  niy  1^. 
What  can  I  do  in  the  country  ?  " 

**  You  shall  learn  to  garden,  Jem.  That's  the  grand,  the  true 
employment  of  man,"  cried  the  muffin-maker,  warming,  **  Why, 
hero  have  I  been  for  years  an  old  rascal,  grinning,  and  bowing, 
and  ducking  behind  my  counter  to  make  money  out  of  two-legged 
things  as  false  as  myself,^-and  do  you  call  that  the  dignity  of  life  ?. 
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Do  jou  calkit  truth,  Jem  ?  Nw,  real  digaitj  's  in  a  real  spade  : 
real  truth  's  is  the  earth.  She  gi^es  us — if  we  only  deserve  it — 
profits  a  himdred  and  a  hundredfold,  and  there's  no  telling  lies,  ao 
cheating  (me  another  to  hare  'em.  They're  a  little  different,  Jem, 
to  die  profits  we  get  upon  'Change.  The  earth,  like  dear  old  £¥e, 
is  always  a  mother  to  us ;  whereas  when  men  deed  with  men,  kow 
often  do  they  go  to  work  like  so  many  Cains  and  Abels,  only  they 
use  thumping  lies  instead  of  clubs.  I  tell  you,  Jem,  yeu  skall  b« 
my  gardener." 

^*  I  don't  know  an  inion  from  a  carrot,  afore  it 's  out  o*  the 
gnmnd,"  said  Bright  Jem,  showing,  as  he  thought,  good  cause' 
against  the  appointment.  Capstick,  however,  orerruled  the  objec- 
tion, and  so,  in  due  season,  Jem  was  housed  in  the  Tub.  And 
thus,  journeying  across  the  fields  to  the  scene  of  St.  Giles's  dis- 
aster, have  we  explained  to  the  reader  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  muffin-maker  and  his  &iend. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  accident,  net  a  soul  was  to  be  found. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  truth  of  St.  Giles's  story  was  discover- 
able in  the  overturned  caravan,  and  the  parted  wheel.  The  horses 
as  well  as  passengers  had  been  taken  on.  Capstick  took  t^e 
lantern  from  Jem,  and  looked  suspiciously  iu*omid  him.  He  then 
h^  the  light  to  St.  Giles,  trying  to  read  his  face  ;  and  then  he 
^ook  his  head,  as  though  baulked  by  what  the  misanthrope  would 
call,  the  '*  brute -human  hieroglyphs  ;  the  monkey,  and  owl,  and 
dog,  and  fox,  that  lived  in  every  countenance."  St.  Giles — he 
was  wet  as  a  fish — gave  a  slight  shiver. 

**  It  isn't  above  three  miles  to  the  Rose,"  said  Capstick. 

**  Thank  *ee,  sir  ;  is  it  straight  on,  sir  ?  I  can  run  there  in  no 
time,  and  a  run  won't  do  me  no  harm,"  said  St.  Giles.  ; 

^  The  road  's  narrow  ;  the  hedges  are  high,  there 's  no  moon, 
and  you  can't  run  very  fast  with  a  lantern,"  observed  Capstick. 

**  I  '11  find  my  way,  sir,  I  've  no  doubt  on  it — straight  on  ?  " 
and  St.  Giles  prepar<5d  to  start. 

Capstick  laid  his  hand  upon  St.  Giles's  arm,  and  then  said  aside 
to  Jem — **  The  poor  wretch  is  wet  as  water.  He  may  miss  his 
road  ;  may  take  a  fever  ;  not  that  that  would  much  matter,  for 
there  's  vagabonds  a  plenty  in  the  world.  Still, — there  isn't  a 
great  deal  of  you,  Jem  ;  and  he  's  a  slimmish  chap, — and,  if  you 
arn't  very  much  afraid  of  your  throat,  I  think  for  one  night  the 
fellow  might  turn  in  with  you.  We  're  wrong  in  doing  it,"  said 
Capstick,  emphatically. 

x2 
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"  Not  &t  aJl,"  said  Jem,  in  a  louder  note. 

"  WeL,  you  sir,"  eriod  Oftpatick  to  St.  Giles,  "  let  'a  go  back 
again :  you  'II  find  this  a  nearer  way  to  bed  tliau  along  the  high- 
way." Saying  this,  the  master  of  the  Tub  turned  back  towards 
his  dweliing-placo.  "1  can  walk  foster  than  you,  Jem;  bo  1  'It 
piiah  on,"  and  the  muffin-maker  mended  his  pace. 

"  We  live  here  quite  by  ourseiTes,  jiiet  like  a  brace  o'  ennits," 
said  Bright  Jem. 

"  All  alone  !"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  whero  's  your  wife,  then  ?" 

"  My  wife  !  I  don't  know  how  you  know'd  I  ever  had  one — my 
wife,  dear  cretur!  is  in  oae  of  them  stars  obove  us,"  said  Jem, 
"  and  whichever  one  it  is,  this  I  know,  it  isn't  the  worse  for  her 
being  in  it."  Jem  paused  a  moment;  and  then,  somewhat  sadly, 
asked,  "  How  did  you  know  I  ever  had  a  wife  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  St.  Giles,  "  you  look  as  if  you  had :  there  'a 
a  sort  of  married  mark  upon  some  people." 

"  And  so  there  is  :  a  sort  of  weddin'-ring  mark,  jist  like  the 
mark  of  a  collar,  I  didn't  know  I  had  it,  though,  but  here  wu 
are,"  and  Bright  Jem  paused  at  the  Tub,. and  Capstick  iimne- 
diately  came  to  the  door. 

"  After  all,  I  'ye  been  thinking  you  may  lose  your  way,  and  u 
you  're  a  little  wet,  why  perhaps  you  'd  better  come  in,  aDd  when 
we  Ve  had  a  pipe  or  ao,  we  '11  see  what  'a  to  he  done."  Such  was 
the  hospitable  invitation  of  Capstiuk.  St.  Giles  paused  a  moment; 
whereupon  Capstick  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  crying — "  Don't 
stay  there,  wasting  the  candle,"  pulled  him  in.  "2iow,  as  we 
can't  have  any  of  your  wet  rags  drowning  the  place  to  give  us  all 
cold,  you  'n  just  go  in  there,  and  put  on  what  comes  to  hand." 
"With  tills,  Capstick  pointed  to  an  inner  room,  which  St.  Giles 
obediently  entered,  and  finding  there  various  articles  of  dreaa — all 
of  them  more  than  a  thought  too  vast  for  him — he  straightway 
relieved  himself  of  his  well-soaked  apparel.  Bright  Jem  aesiating 
at  the  change. 

"  You  might  jump  out  on  'em,"  said  Jem  ;  "  but  never  mind 
that  i  a  bad  fit  'e  nothin'  to  a  bad  cold  :  I  know  that,  for  1  \e 
had  colds  o'  nil  sorts,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  "cm."       j 

"  Jem,  get  the  supper,"  cried  Capstick.     "  You  somedmes  a^^J 

II  suppose  i     You  're  not  a  cherub,  quite  ?"  and  the  cynic  o^^^^l 
Tub  tried  tn  smile  very  severely  at  his  guest.  ^^^^M 

"  Thank 'ee,  su',"  said  St.  Giles,  his  heart  warming  tO^^^^| 
his  old  benefactor  ;  "  1  con  eat  up  anything,"  ^^^^M 
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**Bad  as  our  slugs,  Jem,"  observed  Capstick  ;  **  and  they  do 
crawl  and  crawl  over  our  cabbages,  like  the  world's  slander  over  a 
good  name.  You  may  kill  'em,  it 's  true  ;  but  there  's  the  slime, 
Jem  ;  the  slime." 

**  Here 's  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  all  that 's  left  o'  the 
gammon  o'  bacon,"  remarked  Jem,  turning  from  the  metaphorical 
to  the  real.  **  There  's  one  comfort,  howsumever  ;  the  ale  isn't 
out."  And  Jem  authenticated  his  speech  by  speedily  producing 
a  large  brown  jug,  crowned,  as  he  said,  "with  a  noble  wig  o* 
froth.  There  isn't  a  judge  in  all  the  land,"  added  Jem,  "  with 
a  wig  like  that." 

"  No,"  said  Capstick,  who  had  by  this  time  lighted  his  pipe  ; 
'*  nor  with  anything  like  it  under  it." 

St.  Giles,  having  eaten,  and  tested  the  merits  of  the  ale  below 
the  wig — which  to  his  taste  covered  nothing  false  or  vapid — looked 
around  him  with  a  look  of  large  content.  The  hospitable  cynic 
caught  the  glance,  and  despite  of  himself,  smiled  benignly. 

**  If  you  please,  si|i"  said  St.  Giles,  who  could  have  fallen  at 
Capstick's  feet,  **  I  should  like  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"Not  to-night,"  said  Capstick,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  it. 
We're  early  people  here,  and  the  cock  always  calls  us  out  of  bed. 
Take  another  horn  of  ale  ;  or  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  then 
suppose  you  go  to  rest." 

St.  Giles  filled  the  horn  ;  and  then  looking  at  Capstick  in  a  way 
that  made  him  turn  round  and  round  in  his  chair,  for  there  was 
an  earnestness  in  the  man  that  he  could  not,  by  his  own  theory 
of  human  wickedness,  account  for,  St.  Giles  cried,  "  God  bless 
you,  sir." 

**  Thank'ee, — that  can  do  nobody  any  harm,  whoever  says  it, 
and  whoever  it's  said  to.  The  same  to  you,  and  good  night,** 
and  Capstick  rose  to  retire  to  his  sleep.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  he  paused  at  the  door,  and  said  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
**  You've  loaded  my  pistols,  of  course,  Jem  ?  " 

**  Pistols  I  "  cried  Jem,  with  all  his  face  all  wonder. 

**  For,"  said  Capstick,  coughing,  **  I  know  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  in  a  lonely  place  like  this,  pistols — double-loaded — am't  some- 
times the  worst  things  to  have  against  it.  Good  night,"  and 
shaking  St.  Giles  by  the  hand,  Capstick  stalked  from  the  room 
looking  tremendous  sagacity. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  who  I  am  ? "  asked  St.  Giles,  placing  his 
hand  on  Jem's  knee. 
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"  Not  to-nighl,"  said  Jraa.  '•  It  *a  the  only  thing  tbiit  my  dear 
Stuan  Bttd  we  e¥cr  (juarroUed  about— not  that  we  ever  (juarreHcd 
— she  was  too  good  a  acul  for  that — but  I  never  could  be  curinu. 
Now,  somehow,  women  are  sio.  If  there  'a  only  a  mouse-hole  in 
the  house,  it  'a  &  relief  to  their  mind  to  know  nherc  it  is.  Lor! 
when  we  talk  of  quarreUing !  When  she  was  alive,  I  alvftji 
thought  she  hegun  it — not,  a«  I  Bay,  we  ever  qoarrelled — but  BW 
ehe'ii  gnnci  it's  me  that  aeemH  the  brute." 

"  Aod  both  your  wives  is  dead  ?"  said  St.  Giles, 
"  Both  in  heaven,"  aaid  Jem,  with  beautiful  cenfi den w.    "MtB, 
Capaticlt  used  to  keep  herself  a  good  deal  above  Susan  when  ibe 
was  here  ;  hut,  poor  tiling  !  I  dare  say  elie  's  foaud  out  b«r  mis' 

"  That 's  a  jJaee,  depend  upon  it,"  said  5t,  Giles,  "  where  wc 
make  all  tliesc  matters  quite  straigiit." 

"  No  doubt  on  it,"  Dnawered  Jem  ;  "  bat  after  all,  it's  a  pity  we 
don't  make  'em  a  little  straighter  here.  'T  would  bring  hoaT«a  t 
httle  nearer  this  world,  wouldn't  it?" 

■■  Well,"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  'twiU  he  aU  right  at  last," 

"  In  course  it  will,"  said  Jena.  "  Nevevtbeleas,  my  good  fdler 
— for  I  think  you  are  a  good  feller — why  EJiould  we  wait  for  the 
lost  to  begin  it  !*  Will  you  have  any  more  ale  !  It  isn't  often  a 
stranger  comes  here." 

"  Not  a  drop  :  I  'm  full ;  and  my  heart 's  fuller  than  all  mj 
body.  Let  'a  go  to  bed,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  and  immediately  Jem 
rose,  and  showed  him  to  their  ehamtwr. 

Hours  passed,  and  St.  Giles  couldnot  sleep.  All  the  aoen^enf 
his  long  life — for  how  does  misery  lengthen  life,  making  grej- 
headed  men  of  mere  maturity,  compelling  childhood — that  should 
haira  beautiful  viaion^,  foreshadoiving  beautiful  truths  ftroufMl  ii — 
to  keep  a  day-book  of  the  nvonge  committed  on  it !  Suuh  »  natm 
knows  the  amount  of  life  only  by  the  baltweo  of  injury  agaiastii 
And  such — need  we  say  so  to  the  reader? — was  Sc  Gilee,  HoBM. 
young  as  ho  was,  he  was  hoary  in  the  hard  experience  of  nn  a^UBt 
world— unjust  from  its  ignorance,  its  aelfishuess,  its  erring  Mht 
m  the  neceasity  of  wretchedness  aa  a  victim  to  eBJayment.  Ha 
lay,  and  counted  year  by  year,  nayj  week  by  week  of  his  life— tf 
first  lighted  by  memory — and  was  melted  by  gmtitadc,  by  wondar, 
at  the  accident  that  had  brought  him  beneath  the  proteMie* 
of  those  who — in  all  hia  after  vice,  and  after  misery — iksd  siiU 
made  to  him  a  belief  in  goodness  ;  in  (he  world's  c-harity  ;  ut  iIm 


ifnextiAguisliable  iindrfess  of  the  huirtan  heart.  All  his  cares — hH 
his  anx-ielies  fof  the  ftitiire— ^Seemed  ta  pass  away  in  tlie  gr6ftt 
assurance  of  his  present  fottnne.  And  so  he  lay  sleepless,  bewil- 
dered with  happiness.     At  length  he  slept. 

The  sun  shone  reproachfully  into  his  room,  as  ie  awoke, 
aroused  by  Bright  Jem.  **  I  say,*'  said  Jem,  **will  you  come 
op,  or  will  you  take  another  pull  atween  the  sheets  ?  It 's  nicer 
in  the  garden,  if  yoti  can  only  think  so/* 

"To  be  stire,"  said  St.  Giles,  "I  'm  with  you  in  a  minute.'* 
Hurrying  oft  l\is  clothefi-^he  found  them  already  dried  and  placed 
by  his  bed — be  sooto  joined  Jem  in  the  garden. 

"  I  can't  do  much  of  the  rough  work,"  slaid  Jem,  as  he  feebly 
managed  his  spade,  "but  it 's  wonderful  how  I 've  taken  to  the 
business  for  all  that.  When  I  think  6*  the  years  and  years  1 
lived  in  Short 's-gardens,  never  knowing  which  side  o'  the  world 
the  sun  got  up— never  seeing  him  get  up — never  hearing  a  bird 
whistle  except  in  a  cage — thinking  there  was  hardly  anything  upoxi 
the  earth  but  bricklayers'  and  carpenters'  work— ^I  do  feel  it  a  bless- 
ing in  my  old  age,  that  I  can  see  the  trees  of  a  summer  morning 
waving  about  me — I  do  feel  happy  with  all  tJhings,  seeing  them 
to  be  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and  brimming  over,  as  I  may  say, 
with  God's  goodness." 

"  That's  true,  Jem — very  true,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  "and  I  'M 
glad  to  see  it,  you  look  happy." 

"  As  a  butterfly,"  cried  Jem.  "  And,  Lord  love  you  I  when  I 
sometimes  think  what  I  was  in  London  ;  when  I  think  o'  the  poor 
folks  that 's  there  now — the  poor  creturs  that 's  as  fine  as  may- 
bugs  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  tumble,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  mud, 
and  get  trod  on  by  anybody,  till  they  die  and  are  no  nK)re  thought 
on  than  pisoncd  rats, — well,  I  ami  thankful  that  I  've  been  brought 
into  this  place  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say,  somewhat  cleaned  froifi 
London  mud,  and  my  heart  opened  by  the  sweet  and  pretty  things 
about  me," 

"  And  you  didn't  know  nothing  of  gardening,  Jem,  when  yoti 
first  came?"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  I  tell  you,  not  a  bit.  But  yoa  've  no  thought  on  't  how  soon 
a  man  with  the  will  in  him,  learns.  I  shall  never  forget  what  Mr. 
Capstick  said  to  me,  when  we  first  come,  and  I  didn't  think  I 
could  take  to  it.  *  Jem,'  says  he  to  me,  *  a  garden  is  a  beautiful 
book,  writ  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  every  flower  and  every  leaf 's  a 
letter  ;  you  've  only  to  learn  'em — and  he  *s  a  poor  dunce  that 
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can't,  if  he  will,  do  that — to  leom  'em,  snd  joii 
to  go  on  reading  und  reading,  aiid  you  '11  find  yourself  carried  away 
from  the  earth  to  tlie  skies  by  the  beautiful  story  you  're  goiug 
through.'  " 

"  Mr.  Capatiek  !  Ho  'a  a  kind,  humane  cretur,"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  He  'a  not  a  man,"  aaid  Jem  ;  "  he  's  a  lump  o"  honey  that 
would  paas  itself  off  for  bitter  allys.  A  lump  o'  honey  ;  I  often 
Bay  the  bees  made  bira.  Yes,"  and  Jem  returned  to  his  garden — 
"  you  don't  know  what  beautiful  thoughts — for  they  're  nothing 
short — grow  out  o"  the  ground,  and  aeem  to  talk  to  a  man.  And 
then  there 's  some  flowers,  they  always  seem  to  me  like  over-duli- 
fut  children  :  tend  'em  ever  so  little,  and  they  come  up,  and 
flouriah,  and  show,  as  I  may  say,  their  bright  and  happy  faoea 
to  you.  Now,  look  here,"  and  Jem  pointed  to)  a  flower  at  hb 
foot.  "  I  Howed  this  last  year — just  flung  it  in  the  mould — and 
yon  'd  hardly  believe  it,  it 's  coma  up  agin  hj  itself.  You  wouldn't 
think  now," — and  Jem  looked  suddenly  professorial — "yon 
wouldn't  think  it  was  a  Pimlico  specissimo  talipum  bulhum  ?  ' 

"  What's  that  in  English  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

"Ain't  got  no  other  name,  as  1  know  of;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it's  a  tnlup.  I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it,"  said  Jem,  with  tho 
smallest  touch  of  self-complaeeocy,  "but  I  know  the  Latin 
names  of  half  the  flowers  you  see." 

"  Well,  tliey  don't  smell  no  sweeter  for  that,  do  they  ?  "  cried 
St.  Giles. 

Eright  Jem  paused  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  a  half-serioui 
face  answered,  "  I  doa't  know  that  they  don't." 

St.  Giles  felt  no  disposition  to  argue  the  point,  therefore  sud^ 
denly  changed  hia  ground.    "  Isn't  Mr.  Capstiok  late  !  "  he  a  '    *  ^' 

"  Late  !   he's  never  late,"  cried  Bright  Jem,      -  "  ■ 
Tub  theae  two  hours.      Gone  for  B  walk." 

"  The  Tub  !      What  Tub  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles 

"  Why  the  house.     It 's  called  the  Tub,  after  a  tub  thsS 
wise  man — as  Mr.   Capstiek  tells  me   lie  was — lived  i 
thousand  yoars  ago.      Mr.  Capstiek  swears  it  was  a  vinegar  tub." 

"  Well,  that's  droll,"  said  St.  Giles.     "  Cai:     "  

"  Why  not  ?      But  if  yon've  anything  to  say  agin; 
x  the  master."      And  as  Bright  Jem  spoke,  the  early  fl 
'   'e  garden. 
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SERVING  THE  PEOPLE. 

No  honours  are  considered  too  splendid  and  no  rewards  too  great 
for  those  who  serve  the  country.  We  endeavoured  in  our  last 
Numher  to  explain  their  merits.  Those  who  serve  the  people  are 
treated  in  a  different  manner,  and  judged  of  hy  a  different  stan- 
dard. For  example,  Edward  Laws,  an  engine-driver  on  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  Bailway,  was  charged  a  short  time  ago, 
hefore  the  sitting  magistrates  of  Sunderland,  with  having  negli- 
gently caused  a  collision  hetween  the  engine  he  was  driving  and 
that  of  the  mail-train,  which  left  Sunderland  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  defendant  pleaded  guilty,  admitted  that  he  had 
neglected  certain  orders,  and  was  fined  5L  He  had  not  impove- 
rished any  man  hy  a  tax  ;  he  had  not  starved  a  multitude  hy  a 
law  ;  he  had  spilled  no  man's  hlood,  and  wasted  no  man's  sub- 
stance ;  he  had  placed  no  restraint  on  industry,  and  no  fetter  on 
thought ;  he  had  not  distorted  the  national  intellect  hy  bribing 
men  to  embrace  falsehood  and  punishing  them  for  adhering  to 
truth  :  he  had,  merely  from  carelessness,  driven  one  engine  against 
another,  and  he  was  fined  two  weeks'  wages,  or  the  twenty-fifth 
part  of  a  whole  year's  income.  He  was  described  as  a  man  of 
good  character,  and  perfectly  sober.  It  would  be  wrong  to  ex- 
tenuate his  negligence,  or  encourage  carelessness  like  his  ;  but  it 
is  right  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  strict  rules  which  are 
properly  applied  to  those  who  serve  the  people,  and  the  indulgence 
we  show  to  those  who  serve  the  country. 

Edward  Laws,  like  other  engine-drivers,  works  by  night  and  by 
day ;  he  is  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  to  the  hot  sunshine  of 
summer,  half-suffocated  by  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  engine 
furnace,  and  to  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  when  he  is  grateful  for 
its  kindly  warmth  and  begriming  smoke.  Through  all  changes  of 
weather  and  many  sharp  trials,  he  guides  in  safety  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  a  long  train  of  goods  and 
passengers  to  their  destination,  with  what  would  have  been  to  our 
fathers  inconceivable  velocity ;  he  continually  conducts  great 
crowds  of  unthinking,  if  not  ungrateful  persons,  scores  or  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  and  they  are  only  made  sensible  by  now  and  then 
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hearing  of  an  accitlcat,  or  experiencing  a  rougb  jolt,  thut  they  are 
safely  carried  past  many  <!angera  by  the  watchful  attentioa  and 
skill  of  Edward  Laws.  The  Uvea  of  hundreds  and  thouBands  axe 
placed  in  his  handa,  nud  by  him  dehrered  up  uninjured.  For 
continual  eipoaure;  cnnBiderable  bodily  exertion,  and  much  anxious 
watchfulness,  Edward  Lawa  gMs,  not  a  large  pension  and  & 
peerage,  hut  a  reiiuUTwration  of  about  Itfty  shillings  a  \rsek  ;  and, 
when  he  is  giulty  of  a  Biument's  ne^Hgenee,  he  ia  mulcted  of  > 
fortnight's  wages.  THo  reward,  apparently,  ia  consideacd  too 
amail  for  his  important  and  useful  servicoa.  ami  no  eevet'itj  t«M 
great,  which  is  enpposod  will  induce  him  punctnally  to  perform  he 
duties.  Edwnrd  Laws  ia  at  his  poet  iiight  iind  day  ;  ho  gets  thltt 
more  thim  bread  to  eaC,  and  works  with  a  rod  hanging  over  fain. 
Ue  aervea  not  the  country,  bnt  die  people. 

Wliait  is  true  of  Edward  Lawa  is  true  of  all  engine-drivers — all 
masters  of  sttexa  paaaage-boats  and  ships.  It  is  true  «lm  o( 
JBi!\iea  and  cabmen,  thmigh  the  charge  they  nsdertake  be  not  » 
great.  They  ore  enb-usted  with  our  lives  and  properly,  tXii 
convey  us,  while  they  ore  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  tlM 
seasons,  whcrover  we  choose  to  go  i  and  maey  of  ^em  reean. 
hejend  their  poor  Wages,  no  other  reward  than  contum^  aid 
abuse.  The  maaters  nf  our  stcsm-Rhips  are  intelligQut,  geatU- 
manly  men :  they  are,  for  a  time,  captains  orer  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  over  thousands  ;  they  are  charged  with  the  con  of 
many  lives,  and  their  remnTieration  ia  searoeiy  on  a  par  with  &at 
of  the  valet  of  some  msji  who  serves  the  country.  To  roinisler  to 
his  meanest  bodily  wnlita  ia  nK^e  profitable  than  their  va^d 
labonra  in  the  service  of  the  multitude.  If  they  delay  on  tbe^ 
voyage,  if  they  take  on  hoard  a  passenger  or  two  more  than  era  kt 
conveniently  aceomniodalcd;  if  they  go  too  faet  forthe  littlo  hoot*, 
and  too  bIow  for  the  impatience  of  their  posaengers,  lliey  ara  liable 
to  many  maledictions  ;  and,  when  an  accident  happens,  to  &  voriict 
of  manalai^hter.  They  are  hold  respoaaiblo  for  the  tide  FOllMBg 
too  strong,  and  the  wind  blowing  too  hard  ;  everything  nmiat 
their  management  is  expected  to  he  conduet^d  with  clookireTli 
precision,  and  when  a  pin  gets  loose,  or  a  wheel  is  clogged^  eiMB- 
ptaints  of  their  ignorance  nnd  unakiifulaess  resound  through  lfe> 
land  ;  appeals  ar&  made  to  the  magistrates  to  punish  them,  nnd  H 
the  legislature  to  reform  them.  Such  is  the  treatment,  and  n 
_  »retho  rewards,  of  those  who  daily  and  nightly  aerre  the 
case  is  not  different  with  those  who  are  engaged  ii 
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occupations  of  feediifg  and  clothing  us.  From  the  many  new  inv^B- 
tions  by  which  these  most  necessary  arts  are  now  carried  on,  they 
have  the  characteristic  of  novelty,  cultivating  the  ground  and 
weaving  cloth  being  almost  as  different  "now  from  what  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Virgil  or  Homer  as  railway  locomotion  is  different 
from  walking.  But  whether  employed  in  new  or  old  arts,  all  who 
serve  the  people  are  poorly  paid.  To  be  very  usefully  employed  is 
to  be  degraded.  A  shoemaker  is  a  snob  ;  a  tailor  is  a  snip,  and 
the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ;  a  weaver  is  something  woFBe  than  a 
tailor  ;  a  plouglmian  is  a  bumpkin ;  a  smith  a  mere  bellows- blower ; 
«  carpenter  is  chips  ;  a  sailor  (for  whom,  nevertheless,  there  pre- 
vails a  kind  of  affectionate  feeling,  as  if  he  were  a  helpless  chUd), 
18  Jack  Tar  ;  a  soldier  is  a  lobster,  or  Johnny  raw  ;  and  a  servant, 
particularly  if  he  be  very  useful,  is  a  flunkey.  The  services  of  all 
these  classes  are  indispensable.  We  could  neither  be  waited  upon, 
defended,  lodged,  nor  clothed  without  them  ;  yet  are  they  all 
poorly  paid  and  harshly  treated.  Magistrates  pounce  upon,  them 
for  every  indiscretion,  and  stringent  laws  hold  them  to  their  duty. 
The  older  the  occupation,  in  general  tl>e  worse  it  m  padd.  Our 
*'  rude  forefathers,"  like  many  of  their  sybarite  sons,  had  an  arer- 
ftion  to  toil,  and  with  a  strong  arm  they  compelled  the  weaker  sex, 
and  the  weaker  men  they  were  enabled  to  subdue,  to  perform  for 
them  all  necessary  drudgery.  Thus  the  most  enduriagly  useful 
occupations  were  from  the  first,  and  stiU  partially  remain,  con- 
nected with  slavery  and  degradation.  With  the  skill  required  in 
them  many  persons  have  been  at  all  times  familiar,  and,  being 
always  overstocked  with  hands,  they  have  never  been  cleared  of 
the  slavery  which  originally  tainted  them.  Occupalions  which 
grow  from  modern  inventions,  being  known  to  comparatively  few, 
have  always  been  better  paid  at  first  than  the  did  occupations, 
from  which  they  have  drawn  supplier  of  labourers  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  signal  advantages  of  t^ose  inventions  is  their  tendency 
to  emancipate  the  Ubourer  and  improve  his  conditiott.  He  be- 
comes, indeed,  in  common  with  us  all,  the  servant  of  the  clock- 
work machinery — the  offspring  of  iatellect — to  which,  in  steam- 
boats and  on  railways,  the  highest  must  submit ;  but  he  obtains 
a  release  from  his  old  degrading  slarvery  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Those  who  use  the  mighty  engines  which  now  serve  our  every-day 
purpose,  are  for  the  time  our  masters.  Of  all  the  old  occupations, 
Bione  have  been  worse  treated  than  thai  e£  Jack  Tar.  The  culti- 
Tfttor  <^  the  eaith  has  beea  merely  impdverished,  and  starved 
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or  consigned  to  the  union  ;  but  the  aajlor  has  been  dooracd  to  an 
outrageous  Bjslera  of  cruel  tyranny,  besides  being  plunileKd. 
Though  ho  rot  nwaj  in  a  pestilential  climate,  or  go  daringly  to 
death  in  the  service  of  the  people,  he  receives  for  bia  reward  tha 
TJolatioQ  of  bis  property  and  the  insecurity  of  his  person.  H& 
serves  the  people  ;  but  he  is  enslaved  by  those  highly-rewarded 
gentlemen  who  serve  the  country. 

The  manners  of  those  wboBerve  the  people  and  of  those  who  aerve 
the  country  are  as  different  as  their  treatment.  At  least,  the  latter 
ore  full  of  self-respect  and  always  desirous  of  impressing  an  idea  of 
their  importance  on  the  world  at  large.  They  speak  of  each  olliK 
with  great  regnrd.  Whatever  they  may  say  of  reckless  engine- 
drivers,  unskilful  captains,  ignorant  agriculturists,  or  insolent 
cabmen,  they  are  all  tenderness  and  politeness  to  each  other,  as  it 
they  were  conscious  of  being  unable  to  bear  rough  handling. 
Parliamentary  and  professional  language  is  full  of  the  kindest  and 
blandest  epithets.  Honourable  gentleman,  or  honourable  friend, 
the  gallant  officer,  the  noble  lord,  the  learned  serjeant,  or  my 
learned  brother,  reverend,  right  reverend,  or  most  reverend,  moat 
noble,  his  grace,  and  her  most  gracious,  are  specimens  of  tha 
courtesy  those  who  serve  the  country  show  one  another  and  exact 
from  the  world  at  large.  Amongst  them  to  apeak  in  plain  lan- 
guage is  considered  an  insult,  and  a  contradiction  ia  rather  insinii- 
ated  than  expressed.  A  diScrence  of  opinion  is  put  hypothetically, 
or  ehrunk  from  altogether ;  and  a  charge  of  hypoorisy,  of  false- 
hood, or  of  fraud,  ia  conveyed  inferentially.  A  rival  is  perfumed 
to  death  ;  he  is  smothered  under  the  roses  of  courtesy ;  he  is 
coaxed  to  slaughter  ;  he  is  removed  with  step-mother  tcndcmeBS, 
begoiling  another's  offspring  out  of  the  way  of  her  owa.  The  uscM 
classes,  on  the  contrary,  are  assailed  with  the  coarsest  weapons; 
they  are  stigmatised  by  the  most  odious  words.  They  adopt  their 
betters'  estimate  of  their  calling  and  abuse  each  other,  even  worse 
than  they  are  abused  by  the  rest.  A  cabman  or  a  carter  in  the 
way  of  another  is  a  "stupid"  or  a  "blockhead,"  and  is  to  be 
terrified,  by  hard  words  or  blows,  out  of  his  rival's  way.  Their 
contradictions  are  positive  and  violent ;  their  accusations  sharp  and 
direct.  Those  who  serve  the  people  embitter  their  own  lives  by 
coarse  wrangling  and  violence  such  as  are  never  witnessed  amongst 
those  who  serve  the  country. 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  novelty  in  these  observations ;  they 
have  been  made  before — they  occur  to  every  man  ;  but  it  ia  neccs- 
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sary  sometimes  to  remind  us  of  our  duties.  We  must  continuallj 
point  out  the  vices  and  crimes  that  are  to  he  avoided.  We  justly 
say  of  puhlic  men,  that  they  are  not  trustworthy,  and  of  institu- 
tions, that  they  are  unsuitable  ;  but  many  social  evils  arise  from 
our  ill-formed  opinions,  and  may  be  corrected  by  ourselves.  We 
properly  complain  of  the  want  of  consideration  in  those  who  follow 
useful  occupations,  and  by  treating  them  as  a  degraded  class,  and 
refusing  them  our  esteem,  we  deprive  them  of  true  self-respect, 
which  is  the  reflection  of  the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  raise  up 
the.  lower  classes  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Their  debasement  is 
the  universal,  the  absorbing  evil  of  society.  Let  us  honour  them 
as  they  deserve,  and  we  shall  make  them  more  careful  of  their 
sayings  and  doings  than  the  bench  of  bishops.  It  will  cost 
us  neither  money  nor  labour.  We  have  only  to  sot  an  appro- 
priate and  just  value  on  the  services  of  such  men  as  Edward 
Laws,  and  they  will  form  a  high  opinion  of  themselves.  A  well-fed, 
well-clothed,  respectable  gentleman,  filling  an  honoured  situation, 
is  careful  of  his  own  person,  and  will  not,  for  his  own  sake, 
endanger  lives  placed  under  his  charge.  To  induce  Edward  Laws 
to  be  equally  careful,  we  must  make  him  feel  that  he  himself  ia 
worth  taking  care  of.  Once  inspire  him  and  his  class  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  they  perform  important  duties  and  fill  a 
respectable  station  in  society,  and  they  will  strive  zealously  to  pre- 
serve its  good  opinion.  Part  of  the  courtesy  of  the  upper  classes 
is  the  reflection  of  the  general  deference.  If  we  honour  in  the 
same  way  those  who  serve  the  peopl^,  they  will  become  as  dignified 
and  courteous.  The  public  are  now  justly  punished,  by  tyrannical 
masters  and  bad  servants,  for  honouring  man-slayers  and  treating 
their  preservers  with  disdain.  By  a  just  estimate  of  worth  it  seems 
possible  to  fill  all  the  people  with  respect  for  each  other,  and  thus 
give  them  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  upper  classes.  To  promote* 
this  end  we  repeat  familiar  observations  ;  believing  that  criticism, 
whether  of  morals  or  of  poems,  which  does  not  point  out  the  way  to 
do  better  is  only  half  complete. 

Engine-drivers,  railway  directors,  and  captains  of  steam  packets, 
with  cabmen  and  tailors,  should  unquestionably  be  held  tight  to 
their  responsibility.  They  undertake  to  convey  us  with  safety,  or 
clothe  us  comfortably,  and  the  magistrate  or  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity should  strictly  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  contract.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  powerful,  like  railway  directors,  and  indivi- 
duals are  placed  at  their  mercy,  so  should  the  power  of  the  com- 
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munitj  watch  s^dctlj  over  them.  Theee  are  admirable  mien  to  be 
applied  to  all  who  serve  the  people ;  but  why  not  apply  them  to  those 
who  serve  the  oountry?  If  Bdward  Laws  be  justly  fined,  why 
should  the  engineers  of  the  state,  who  never  make  a  journey  without 
a  calamity,  for  ever  eseape  ?  The  deverest  of  them  breaks  the  bones 
of  his  government  one  session  m  a  collision  with  the  dissenters  ; 
in  the  next  he  bolts  off  the  line  and  ie  overturned  by  driving  toe 
hotly  after  O'Connell.  At  one  time  he  runs  against  the  multi- 
tude with  a  sugar  duty ;  at  another,  his  high-pressure  engine 
suddenly  bursts,  and  he  swamps  and  scalds  the  colonists.  He 
invites  the  Orange  party  to  go  on  a  pleasure  excursion  with  him, 
and  overturns  them,  .scattering  confusion  and  dismay  amongst 
those  who  placed  Uiemselves  under  his  guidance.  He  placarda 
**  protection  ''  on  his  train,  and  having  coaxed  the  agricuHurista 
into  it,  he  jerks  them  away  belter  skelter  to  free  trade.  Far  from 
finding  fault  with  the  severe  system  which  subjects  the  careless- 
ness of  Edward  Laws  to  correction,  we  ask  that  it  be  extended 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

If  those  who  should  preserve  peace  provoke  war, — ^if,  by  main^ 
taining  a  law  to  tax  the  consumers  of  bread  and  enrich  the  land- 
owDors,  they  nourish  national  antipathies  and  excite  hostile  tariffs, 
instead  of  teaching  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man  that  it  has  a 
eommon  interest  and  should  be  united  by  a  mutual  and  eommoa 
boDd,-«-if  they  waste  the  national  resources  on  useless  fortresses 
and  unrequired  ships,  and  degrade,  by  a  huge  system  of  falsehood, 
corruption,  and  profligacy,  the  national  character, — ^why  should 
they  not  be  mulcted  of  a  fortnight's  or  a  month's  income  ?  If 
they  betray  the  liberties  or  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  those  they  are 
appointed  to  protect  and  guard,  why  should  they  not,  according  to 
their  own  theory  and  practice  towards  others,  be  banished,  or 
more  severely  punished  for  the  neglect  of  such  a  great  and 
solemn  duty  ?  Why  should  not  the  clergy,  who  are  riehlgr 
endowed,  who  profess  to  teach  all  classes  their  duties,  but 
who  think  only  of  augmenting  and  preserving  their  own  power, 
and  leave  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  while  they  never 
dare  to  remind  magistrates  and  legislators  of  their  duty  to  the 
community ,>^why  should  not  they  forfeit  their  income  and  their 
station  for  their  grievous  neglect  ?  Too  impressive  and  too  solemn 
we  cannot  make  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  those  who  serve  the 
people  ;  and  much  more  does  that  feeling  require  to  be  made  sol^nn 
and  impressive  in  those  who  pretend  to  serve  the  country.     Mulct 
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Edward  Laws,  the  engiBe-dFiyer,  and  William  f/vaBS,  the  cahman, 
by  all  means,  for  any  negligent  performancie  pf  their  duty,  for  our 
lives  are  in  their  hands  ;  but,  in  righteousne39  jan4  justice,  and  in 
the  name  of  those  equal  laws  of  which  we  boast,  do  not  spare  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Archbidw^  of  CanterbHry,  to  whose 
keeping  are  committed  eur  lives  and  prppertj  aud  the  national 
honour  and  character. 
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Hark,  the  winte^r's  wind  is  h^^wling, 
And  the  wow  fal^s  thick  and  feet^ 

Whilst  tjjke  hp^^e^ste^  w^rialy  «heHtr«d, 
Seems  smiling  at  the  blast. 

With  the  fetne^  of  the  harvest, 

It  is  snu^y  walled  about, 
And  from  every  chink  and  cranny, 

Some  ray  of  warmth  breaks  out. 

There  are  sounds  of  merry  making,  ' 

And  the  tread  of  busy  feet. 
With  the  rich  wine  thickly  gurgling, 

And  the  steam  of  savoury  meat. 

For  the  piaster  of  the  homestead, 

Holds  a  revel  there  to-day — 
Whilst  the  labourers  of  the  harvest, 

0  where  !  0  where !  are  they  1 

They  are  starving  'midst  the  plenty, 
Which  their  toil-worn  forms  have  wrought. 

Without  food,  or  firp,  or  candle. 
Ay— without  a  kindly  thought. 

With  the  harvest  and  the  swallow. 

The  labourer  passed  away— 
He  received  his  supper  mpney„* 

He  received  his  hireling  pay. 


*  Composition-money,  now  very  generally  given  instead  of  the  Harvest- 
Home,  or  supper.  A  farmer  in  Essex,  foUowijig  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bours, gave  this  composition  money  for  some  time,  but  has  since  returned  to 
the  old  custom,  as  he  found  that  although  mpre  ^an  equivalent  in  amount, 
the  supper  money  gave  infinitely  less  satisfaction  to  his  men  than  the  supper. 
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And  whilst  wealth  roUs  in  the  plentj.. 
Which  has  crowned  their  sacred  U"' 

There 's  the  union  or  stnrvation, 
For  these  children  of  the  Bail. 

Bark  .'  a  crackle  and  a  snapping, 
See  !  a  little  flame  breaks  out — 

Now  a  brightBr — broader — redder — 
Waken  "Fire's  "  terrific  shout 


Now  the  labourers  of  the  lionieatead, 
0  where  !  0  where !  are  they  1 

Thej  are  striding  'gainst  the  ruin. 
Which  some  demon  hand  has  wrought, 

But  though  working  'mongst  the  foretnost, 
'Tis  with  man;  a  bitter  thought. 

For  the  labourers  of  the  homeBtead, 
Have  received  their  hireling  pay. 

But  where  clustered  oft  their  fathers, 
No  welcome  nook  have  they. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 

Ye  yeomanry  ao  bold — 
Bcmember  England's  glory, 

And  forget  your  hoarded  gold. 

Ye  must  winter  well  your  cattle, 
Which  have  brouglil  your  produce  home ; 

You  must  keep  your  dogs  in  training. 
Till  their  varied  seaiions  come. 

But  the  labourer  and  your  brother. 

Ye  can  coldly  send  away  ; 
Scorned,  Bcont«d,  and  neglected, 

With  your  wretched  liireling  pay. 

0,  turn  ye  from  your  splendour, 

Your  luxuries  and  pride. 
And  remember,  how  your  fellow  men, 

Are  starring  by  your  aide. 

Then  your  homes  shall  sleep  in  safety, 
And  your  hams  no  guard  reqnire, 

Tor  the  ruin  of  the  homestead, 
Is  Starvation'ti  tongue  of  tii-e. 
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When  a  philosopher  marries,  all  the  people  of  his  acquaintance 
combine  to  laugh  at  him.  Why  ?  Is  there  anything  incompatible 
in  philosophy  with  philogyny ;  in  the  love  of  wisdom  with  the  love 
of  woman  ?  **  The  wisest  man  the  world  e'er  saw"  appears  to 
have  thought  otherwise  ;  and  Socrates,  as  well  as  Solomon,  was  a 
husband.  Whether,  indeed,  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Grecian 
sage  evinced  his  usual  discretion  in  his  particular  choice,  may  be 
questioned  ;  and  a  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  they  married  in 
their  wisdom,  or  in  spite  of  it.  Still,  there  is  the  fact,  that  the 
two  longest-headed  individuals  of  the  human  race  have  recom- 
mended matrimony  by  their  example.  To  these  we  may  add 
Cato,  Julius  Caesar,  Doctor  Johnson,  and  other  men  of  under- 
standing ;  so  that  we  have  good  authority,  at  least,  for  supposing 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  unwise  in  taking  a  wife.  When, 
therefore,  Adam  Crotch,  finding,  like  his  first  father  and  name- 
sake, that  it  was  not  good  to  be  alone,  contracted  matrimony  with 
Amelia  Smith,  was  that  any  reason  why  all  the  other  Smiths — 
Amelia's  kinsfolk  excepted — and  Joneses,  and  Browns,  and  Tom- 
kinses,  comprising  the  world  he  moved  in,  should,  simply  because 
Adam  was  reputed  a  philosopher,  make  merry  at  the  expense  of 
his  father's  son  ?  It  is  true  that  the  marriage  of  Adam  was  a 
step  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy  which  places  the  summum 
honum  in  the  main  chance.  He  married  purely  for  those  reasons 
that,  according  to  Uncle  Toby,  are  **  written  in  the  Common- 
Prayer-Book  ;"  which  include,  we  believe,  no  reference  to  the 
Three  Per  Cents. 

As  we  have  styled  Crotch  a  philosopher,  it  behoves  us  to  explain 
what  were  his  pretensions  to  that  character.  They  consisted 
theoretically  in  a  considerable  amount  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
metaphysical  knowledge,  and  practically  in  a  systematic  course  of 
life,  based  mainly  on  the  principle  of  enjoying  himself  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  and  repressing  all  desires  that  would  exceed 
their  limits.  Thus  Adam,  who,  like  many  other  philosophers, 
was  rather  fond  of  smoking,  though  in  the  abstract  he  preferred 
Eavaunah  cigars  to  the  common  weed,  was  wont,  adapting  hk 
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taste  to  bis  ^niincea,  to  coutent  hlniBelf  with  a  clay  pipfrn 
though  he  had  us  keen  a  I'elish  of  claret  ae  any  noblemiui,  t 
be  very  hapjiy  over  a  pot  of  porter.  It  was  further  c 
maxim  with  Adam  Crott^h,  id  econouising,  to  eacriSce 
enjoyment  to  the  greater,  naA  always  to  deny  himself  wh4 
could  best  spore.  Accordingly,  if  he  hud  to  choose  hetwM 
new  book  and  a  now  coat,  tie  rule  was  to  get  the  beofc  -i 
without  the  coat ;  and  truth  indeed  compeb  us  to  add,  that  m 
the  4ue3Uon  lay  between  the  inner  aud  the  outer  man,  lie  gene- 
rally deeidei^.  it  iu  favour  of  the  former.  It  was  abatractedly  lui 
more  demrahle,  he  maintained,  to  live  well  than  to  look  well^u 
a  regard  for  appearanceH,  is  such,  depends  upon  what  w 
tln:ilc ;  whereas  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  picasures  of  thfl  |i 
llence  he  was  scmewbat  inclined  to  reverse  the 
the  stomach,  pamper  the  back,"  and  he  would  often  argue  4 
of<  the  two  weakiiesBCa  epicurtHm  was  by  far 
than  vanity,  because,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  fallacy  in.  tbt 
delight  attending  it.  With  bo  much  of  the  bon  vivant,  then,  in 
his  composition,  is  it  not  strange  that,  in  his  marriage,  he  dieK- 
gorded  pecuniary  considerations  ?  Not  so.  His  means,  tlion^ 
moderate,  were  sufficient,  he  calculated,  I0  maintain  Iiis  wife  n 
himself  comfortably,  according  to  hia  notions  of  comfort,  tbiiq 
a  By8t«matic  frugality,  consisting  iu  the 
of  which  the  mind  ean  divest  itself  by  ret 

Now  there  ore  two  words  to  ever}'  bargain  ;  and  Adam  ( 
did  not  plunge  into  matrimony  without  firet  having  inqni 
Amelia  would  say  to  the  plan  of  life  which  ho  liad  cjtalkfll 
Her  auawera  were  most  satisfactoty.  When  Adam  ex^aiH 
her  the  difference  bettveea  a  real  and  a  faetitjous  gratificaliga_ 
asked  her  whether,  content  with  true  happiness,  she  could  deq 
its  illusory  phantom,  she  would  reply,  "  Oh  yes  !"  with  on  entho- 
uasm  which  none  hut  young  ladies  who  are  in  lovo  can  prououii; 
those  words  with.  It  is  true  that,  ihb  next  moment,  she  T 
eiprcBS  an  admiration  of  a  shawl  or  a  bonnet,  dubiously  u 
with  the  sentiment  to  which  she  had  just  asaenled  ; 
has  a  large  charity,  and  Adam  gave  her  the  benefit  of  tliftifl 
"She  is  young,"  he  said  to  himself.  "A  few  ^ots 
quagmire  of  vanily,  in  which  all  women  ore  educated,  sttUd 
to  her :  hut  Time,  aided  by  those  princif  les  for  whose  )i 
^e  has  Mich  an  aptitude,  will  soon  wipe  them  off.  Shft  ^ 
perfect :  what  mtirlai  ief  but  she  is  perfectihle,  as  far  aahas 
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ean  be.  She  has  the  true  metal  in  her — 'twill  be  easy  to  deoxidise 
it.'*  A  friead  might  have  whii^red,  "Not  bo  fast,  Crotch.  It 
is  a  difficult  chemistry :  such  affinities  are  hard  to  overcome*" 
Adam,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind ;  and,  on  his  maturest 
deliberation^  jH'oposed  that  they  should  be  quietly  married. 

Their  marriage  took  place,  but  not  altogether  quietly.  There 
were  two  matters  connected  with  the  event,  on  which  they  had  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  at  the  outset.  All  other  preliminaries 
having  been  settled,  **  Adam,  dear,"  eaid  the  betro^ed,  **  where 
shall  we  order  our  wedding  cake,  and  whom  shall  we  send 
cards  to." 

**  A  wedding-cake  ! "  exclaimed  Crotch  astonished.  **  Cards ! 
my  dear  girl — what  do  we  want  with  either  ?** 

**  Oh !  we  must  have  them,  of  course,  love,"  she  replied. 

"Why  of  course?'*  asked  the  philosopher.  "You  are  not 
fond  of  sweets,,  neither  am  I,  and  the  very  few  friends  we  mean 
to  visit  we  can  write  to." 

"  But  they  will  expect,"  urged  the  young  lady,  "  our  cards  and 
a  piece  of  cake.     We  should  consider  others,  you  know,  Adam." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  s^d  Crotch,  "  of  course  we  should;  but  what 
benefit  will  anybody  derive  from  our  sending  them  a  mouthful  of 
plum>cake  ?  What  is  it  to  eat  ?  There  would  be  something  in  a 
large  lump :  but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  As  to  cards,  they 
are  whoU}'^  unnecessary.  I  object  to  them  on  principle,  as  con- 
ventional humbug,  dictated  by  the  mere  caprice  of  society." 

"  Still,"  pleaded  Amelia,  *'  we  had  better  do  what  is  usual." 

"  Granted,"  he  returned  ;  "  when  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  the  contrary,  I  admit  your  abstract  proposition.  But,  in  this 
instance,  we  shall  lose  money.  It  will  cost  us  two  or  three  guineas 
at  least ;  and  for  what  ?  No  pleasure  to  ourselves,  or  anybod[y 
else." 

**  But  surely  we  can  afford  it,  dear." 

"  Nobody  can,  that  is,  ou^t,  to  afford  mere  waste.  Not  a  far- 
thing ought  to  be  so  squandered.  It  had  better  be  given  away 
in  charity." 

"  But  people  will  be  offended,  dearest,  if  we  don't  send  them 
what  they  will  expect." 

"  Then  let  them  be  offended,  my  girl !  "  exclaimed  Adam 
Crotch  ;  "  why  should  we  regard  unreasonable  people  ?  " 

**  Oh,  you  know,  Adam,"  she  answered,  "it  isn't  everybody 
that's  like  you :  and  it  is  best  not  make  enemies,  isn't  it  ?  " 

y2 
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'  ojaculateil  the  philosopher,  musing,  ua  if  thia  X 
consideration  had  some  weight  with  him,  "  there's  something  in 
that.  Well — come— we'll  e'en  follow  the  wajs  of  tins  absnrd 
world  for  once.  But,  AmeUa,  mind  ono  thing  ;  we'll  have  none 
of  that  sillj  silver  twist  about  our  cords.  That  is  a  piece  of  fiddb- 
faddlc,  not  only  imbecile,  but,  to  me,  disgustingly  ndgar." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  was  Amelia's  answer,  in  a  tone  whidt 
rather  inclined  her  lover  to  doubt  whether  her  advocacy  of  cards 
and  bride-cake  arose  from  motives  strictly  of  policy.  Bride-cake 
and  cards,  however, — though  by  no  means  with  the  good-mil!  of 
Crotdft—were  ordered.  '■  It  will  cost  us,"  he  thought,  "jnsl 
three  guineas  more  to  he  married  tliau  I  had  calculated.  In  what 
can  we  retrench  to  meet  the  loss  ?  " 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  their  marriage,  except  the 
circumstance  of  the  bridegroom  begging  a  relation  of  the  young 
lady's,  who  was  present,  to  divest  himself  of  a  large  white  Eatin 
bow  which  he  wore  in  his  coat.  Adam  termed  it  a  superfluity 
neither  useful  nur  ornamental,  and  of  the  natme  of  an  excreacence. 
This  remark  gave  great  offence  to  the  wearer  ;  and  Mr.  Crotch 
still  further  scandalised  his  wife's  relations  by  going  to  church  in 
his  every-day  clothes.  The  wedding  over,  Adam,  now  a  married 
man,  conducted  his  wife  to  the  church-door  ;  where— for  the  nup- 
tials were  Bolemniaed  in  London — he,  to  the  increased  indignation 
of  the  said  relations,  handed  his  bride  into  a  back  cab,  and 
bade  the  driver  go  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  ;  on  their  arrival 
whereat  he  took  an  omnibus,  aud  therein  proceeded  with  his 
partner  to  Norwood,  there  to  pass  the  day. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  Amelia,  we  may  as  well  have  a  Loncy- 
day ;  for  the  mind  is  HO  constituted  that^tliough  it  is  rather 
absurd — we  shall  not  be  able  to  settle  down  till  to-morrow.  The 
notion  of  a  honey-moou  is,  to  rae,  altogether  a  mistake.  To  begi* 
married  hfe  in  a  style  that  one  cannot  keep  up,  is  moat  inational. 
The  better  plan  is  to  commence  living  on  a  moderate  scale,  i 
increase  our  expenditure  with  our  means." 

"  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  he  at  the  sea-side,  though,  i 
few  weeks,"  observed  the  young  bride. 

'■  Undoubtedly,"  answered  her  philosophic  husband, 
d  afford  it." 

I  should  n( 


■  finchiog  ii 


t  little 


f"  But  look  here,  Amelia,  replied  Mr.  Crotch. 


"  Suppoa 
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enjoyment  at  the  sea-side  to  be  eqtal,  say,  to  six,  and  that  of  our 
ordinary  life  at  home  to  three  ;  then,  to  make  up  for  the  expense 
of  six,  during,  for  instance,  the  next  month,  we  must  give  up,  for 
tlie  month  after  that,  three  ;  which  will  leave  us  none  at  all :  and 
then,  looking  forward  to  this  privation  will  interfere  a  great  deal 
with  the  enjoyment  that  we  put  down  at  six." 

**  Oh  dear ! "  cried  tho  lady,  **  how  this  omnibus  makes  my 
head  ache  !  " 

Arrived  at  Norwood,  they  strolled  about,  then  dined,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  to  town.  Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  the  phi- 
losopher's married  life. 

The  paradise  to  which  Adam  Crotch  led  his  wife  was  the  second 
heaven  of  a  decent  lodging-house,  otherwise  called  a  two-pair-back. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  merely  a  temporary  abode,  to  serve 
until  they  could  find  a  small  house,  commensurate  with  their  cir- 
cumstances, in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  town.  With  such  a  dwelling 
they  soon  were  provided  ;  and  now  arose  the  question  of  furnish- 
ing it,  whereon  the  philosopher  discoursed  as  follows  : — 

**  The  essential  points,  my  dear,  to  look  to  in  choosing  fiuniture 
are,  comfort  and  utility.  We  cannot  sit  comfortably  in  an  incon- 
venient chair  ;  but  so  long  as  the  chair  is  convenient  its  material 
matters  little.  We  may  apply  the  same  principle  to  beds,  tables, 
and  fire-irons.'* 

**  Certainly,*'  answered  Mrs.  Crotch. 

**  Not  but  what,"  continued  Adam,  **  there  is  a  certain  pleasure 
derived  by  the  sense  of  vision  from  handsome  furniture,  and  if  this 
can  be  obtained  without  financial  embarrassment,  well  and  good  ; 
but  the  annoyance  at  being  hampered  in  circumstances  is  much 
more  than  equivalent  to  such  gratification." 

**  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  dear,"  said  she.  **  Well,  now 
you  see,  love,"  he  pursued,  **  we  can  get  a  set  of  deal  chairs  and 
tables  for  a  comparative  trifle ;  we  can  cover  the  chairs  with  what- 
dyc-call  it,  and  make  cushions  for  them  ourselves.  We  can  put 
oil-cloths  on  the  tables  and  paint  their  legs,  which  will  make  them 
look  quite  well  enough  ;  and  a  floor-cloth  of  green  baize  will  bo 
just  as  good  as  the  best  Turkey  carpet." 

**  My  dear — what  are  you  talking  about  ?  *'  demanded  his  wife 
III  amazement. 

♦*  Why,  that  instead  of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  and  fine  car- 
pets, in  which  there  is  no  essential  advantage,  we  will  have  deal 
chairs  and  tables,  and  green  baize." 
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"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  tWng  !  "  esclaimeJ  the  laOy. 

"  Don't  you  soe  tliat  by  so  doinjj;  we  shall  have  the  mi 
and  drink,  lave,  anU  be  enabled  to  save  suroethitig  over  . 
a  rainy  day  ?  " 

"  (A  !  jou  are  joking,  Adam,"  she  answered. 

"Joking?"  he  re()eated.      "Not  at  all." 

"  Deal  chairs  and  tablou,  and  a  groon  baize  carpet ! ' 
claimed.     "  Homblc  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter !      You  admitted  my  projioeition  ^ 
regard  to  furniture  in  tho  abBtmct,"  Buid  the  philosopher,         | 

"  Ob,  nonsense  !  "  she  retorted.     "  Bother  the  nbstrwt."] 

"  Amelia  I    My  dear  !  "  exclaimed  the  astouisbed  liUBbaml 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you !  "  she  ci 

Adam  first  stared,  then  whistlod,  and  then  aat  himself  d 

biting  bis  nails,  ithilst  hia  irritat«d  spouse  overwhelmed  him  wMr 
upbraidings  fur  neglect  and  want  of  feclinp;,  beginning  with  the 
cards  and  cake,  introducing,  in  snccesgion,  the  cab,  the  onmibuSi 
and  the  moon  miniu  honey,  and  concluding  with  the  | 
respecting  the  fui-niturc.  She  was  a  poor,  miserable  wcai 
wife  in  the  world  had  ever  been  treated  n&  she  was  ! 

The  philosopher  was  fain  to  make  his  peace  by  conceding^ 
point  as  to  the  upholstery,  and  the  honae,  amid  his  sDppi: 
groans,  was  furnislied  in  faBhionablc  style. 

Among  other  domestic  exigencies  that  » 
set  of  dinner  plates.     Adam,  this  time,  without  consulting  A 
went  and  ordered  a  serviee  of  pewter.     The  plates  were  eent  li 
No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Crotch  behold  them  than,  Hpinng  ( 
dashed  it  indignantly  on  the  ground. 

"  Soo,"  observed  the  philosopher,  \ 
advantage  of  pewter  over  China  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsenae  !  "  exclaimed  Amelia, 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  returned  Adam. 
plate  ?     Nothing— but  the  food  upon  it— that  is  of  any  conecip; 
What  ohjecliun  is  there  to  dining  offpcwl     '  " 


H  unbroken. 
nild  oquaninaity,   ' 


■  What  is  thcra^ 


■Id 

"But  why  ? 


talk.     You  can't  bear  it 


"how  absurdiya 


:e  your  bead  ache  ?    Does  it  pain  jou  in  anjr  Wily  1 
PI  don't  like  it — and  that's  enough." 
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•*  No,  my  good  girl/*  urged  Crotch,  "  it  is  not  enougk.  When 
we  say  that  we  can't  bear  a  thing,  we  mean  that  it  produces  an 
intolerable  sensation.  What  intolerable  sensation  .does  a  pewter 
plate  produce  in  you  ?  ** 

**  Every  sensation  !  *' 

"  Oh  nwv  !  "  expostulated  Adam,  "this  is  very  unreasonable. 
Suppose  you  asked  me  why  I  can't  bear  bacon,  for  instance.  I 
can  tell  you.  That  which  makes  me  feel  nausea,  I  can't  bear. 
Bacon  makes  me  feel  nausea.     Therefore  I  can't  bear  baoon." 

**  No  more  can  I,"  answered  Mrs.  Crotch. 

"  What  do  you  mean  !  *' 

**  Why,  that  horrid  Bacon  that  you  are  always  quoting; " 

**  Oh — ^pooh  !  "  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  "  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand  the  nature  of  a 
syllogism." 

**  You  won't  make  me  understand  dining  off  pewter,"  sfitd  the 
lady. 

**  I  know  why  you  donH  like  it,"  asserted  Crotch. 

**  Then  if  you  do,  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  she  replied. 

"  Because  I  wish  you  to  see  why.  I  should  hav«  proved  to  you, 
if  you  had  let  me  go  on,  that  your  dislike  to  it  arose  from  a  wrong 
feeling." 

"  What  wrong  feeling  ?  " 

"Vanity  and  undue  fastidiousness." 

"  I  axfi  not  vain,  I  am  not  fastidious,"  sobbed  his  wife,  and  then 
proceeded  to  cry  piteously. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  almost  daily  between 
Adam  Crotch  and  his  helpmate.  They  wanted  forks.  Adam 
argued  that  steel  would  answer  every  purpose.  Mrs.  Crotch 
insisted  on  silver.  He  objected  to  the  superfluity  of  a  crest  upon 
them  as  taxable  ;  she  contended  for  it  as  aristocratic.  He  wanted 
her  to  wear  stuff  dresses  ;  she  would  have  silk.  One  of  their  most 
serious  disputes  arose  on  the  subject  of  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
"What  earthly  reason,"  he  d«nanded,  "could  there  exist  for 
wanting  any  other  ?"  She  answered  "  Every  reason  " — but  gave 
none. 

Reasons,  however,  she  did  give,  occasionally,  for  her  wishes. 
She  wanted  a  white  bonnet.  Why  ?  Because  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
one.  She  desired  to  have  Venetian  blinds  for  the  parlour  window. 
Wherefore?  Such  an  embellishment  had  been  added  to  Mrs. 
Blake's.  She  wished  to  keep  a  page.  On  what  account  ?  Mrs  - 
Baker  was  going  to  keep  one.      But  these  arguments  were  the 


./ 
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iDiDors  of  Bj'llogiBmB  wLose  majors  were  DOD<apparent  to  Adun 
Crotch.  Il  was  iu  vain  that  he  tried  to  explain  to  lier  the  Datore 
of  ilie  pelitio  principii. 

Ill  the  course  of  time,  Adam  had  sons  and  daughters.  HI* 
philosophy  now  cncoontered  fresh  trials.  Disquiet  and  doctors* 
bilia  ho  was  prepared  for  ;  but  lie  was  not  prepared  for  the  requjsi- 
tioua  of  monthly  nurses.  He  bad  not  counted  on  Bupemumemy 
■apkins,  bibs,  caps,  pinafores,  ribbons,  feathera,  frocks,  and  tron- 
sera.  Occasional  disturbance  whilst  at  his  studies  he  had  e.ipected, 
but  he  never  thought  he  should  be  called  from  Lis  hooka  to  rock  4 
cradle,  An  enpedieut  which,  he  adopted  to  lighten 
burden  should  be  recorded.  It  consisted  in  the  sdaptationa 
smoke-jack  to  produce  the  required  motion  ;  but  this  a 
woe  continuallj  interfered  with  bj  the  cook, 

GricTouslj,  too,  was  his  ratiOBulism  outraged,  during 
antecedent  to  the  natiyitj  of  each  little  Crotch.  What  but  whim 
and  caprice  could  beget  a  craving  for  gingerbread,  Bhrimps.  pickled 
cabbage,  syllabub,  and  artichokes  ?  Once  he  was  inflexible, — he 
could  nut  afford  coropUancc,— and  to  Ms  eternal  disgrace  among 
the  neighbouring  gossips,  and  the  never-ending  reproaches  of  Mrs. 
Crotch,  the  brand  of  Burgundy  in  purple  indelible,  was  inipnntod 
on  his  offspring 'h  brow ! 

His  calculations  thus  confounded,  his  system  thus  upset,  his 
scheme  of  domestic  happiness  thus  baffled,  what  was  the  philosopher 
to  do  ?  Ho  had  no  altomative  but  to  cut  down  liis  own 'expenses 
to  the  lowest  possible  mark.  He  renounced  wine,  he  forswore 
grog,  ho  relinquished  even  the  solace  of  his  pipe — ho  drank  his 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar— he  lived  on  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  that  would  support  nature.  He  bought  no  new  books  ;  hi» 
studies  were  arrested  that  he  might  avoid  an'est.  A  small  patri- 
mony was  all  he  had  to  subsist  on.  This  he  had  thought  to  do  by 
close  shaving  on  philosophical  principles,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  effect  it  by  an  economy  opposed  to  bis  philosophy. 

Our  latest  account  of  Adam  Crotch  represents  him  as  meditating 
some  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  his  means.  He  intouda  to 
doTote  those  faculties,  heretofore  employed  00  speculation,  U 
business,  Would  that  ho  could  dbcovcr  that  Stone,  whose  accjuiu. 
tion  has  so  long  been  the  philosopher's  object !  In  the  meantim*. 
lot  philosophers  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Crotch  school  in  p&r- 
ticular,  about  to  marry,  study  attentively,  that  chapter  ■  ■■  •  ■ 
of  human  nature  whose  special  subject  is  woman. 

P.L.  , 
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A  TERRIBLE  region — flighted  bj  neither  sun  nor  star.  One  can 
hardly  breathe  for  the  throngs  that  press  upon  us  on  all  sides, — that 
glide,  and  flit,  and  wheel  to  and  fro, — the  spiritual  wrecks  that,  from 
the  first  day  of  creation,  the  surging  sea  of  life  has  bee  never  cast- 
ing up  upon  these  awful  shores.  Hosts  of  faces — ^pale,  as  from  the 
contemplation  of  some  new  and  most  unutterable  horror,  bear 
down  upon  you  every  instant ;  they  will  overwhelm  you  in  their 
wild  career — their  ghastly  eyes  almost  touch  your  own,  yet  they 
are  gone  ;  they  have  passed  over — around — through  you  ;  unsub- 
stantial as  the  business  on  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  the  very  mockery  of  worldly  existence.  See  the  Miser 
there  ;  how  he  guards  the  heap  he  has  raised,  to  remind  him  of 
his  beloved  gold  !  How  he  glares  upon  all  who  approach  !  Would 
any  one  touch  it,  he  is  at  his  throat.  Miserable  shade  I  what 
avails  it  ?  Suddenly  the  intended  murderer  and  his  victim,  as  by 
the  influence  of  the  same  thought,  burst  out  into  yells  of  laughter, 
that  sound  like  so  many  blows  upon  the  dull  earth — they  scatter 
the  pile  to  the  winds — ^part,  and  presently  begin  again,  each  to 
build,  or  to  contend  as  before. 

Shades  woo,  and  other  shades  listen  ;  the  seducer  will  triumph. 
But — shudderingly — he  flies  ;  just  when  she  ceases  to  do  so. 

Here,  in  the  centre  of  an  eager  and  struggling  throng,  sits  the 
crowned  and  robed  monarch,  dispensing  honours  among  those  who 
press  forward  exultingly  to  receive  them — kneel  and  worship  him 
for  his  bounty — and  then,  as  though  some  subtle  poison  ran  through 
their  veins  as  the  ribbon  touched  their  breast,  or  as  tliough  the 
coronet  burnt  into  the  very  brain,  as  it  was  placed  upon  the  head, 
suddenly  tear  them  off,  and  dash  them  down,  and  spit  upon  them, 
in  contempt  and  hatred,  before  the  giver's  own  eyes.  Yet,  behold, 
they  are  again  struggling  for  the  front  of  the  circle. 

Statesmen  sit  in  solemn  council.  A  sedate  form  rises,  utters 
words  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  a  poverty-stricken  people, 
and  deplores  in  earnest  language  their  ignorance  ;  but  his  words 
are  responded  to  by  curses  from  the  myriads  around  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring gibbet  catches  liis  eye — ^he  leaps  up  in  frenzy,  re-echoing 
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every  ourse  upon  his  own  head ;  his  only  prayer  is  for  ii 
annihilation. 

Warriors  pursue,  and  the  stricken  fall ;  yet  iu  the  verymomait 
of  conijueBt  the  victor's  arm,  like  a  dreamer's,  becomes  unnerfed. 
Some  strange  conseiouanees  overpoirers  him  ;  he  turns  away  ;  the 
pursued  now  becomes  the  pursuer,  and  with  tlie  some  reeutt.  Yet 
Miaer,  Seducer,  King.  Statesman,  Warrior,  must  go  on  thoA  aler- 
nally.  They  are  the  mimea  of  their  owu  former  alate,  Theill. 
abeorbtRg  puaion  of  life  remaina  here  in  all  its  inteuQlj  ;  I' 
puidehment  is  to  see  it  in  its  true  character. 

And  how  they  still  hover  u)>od  the  very  edge  of  these  gin 
shores,  yearning  ever  to  recross  the  fatal  stream,  and  live  ag« 
oh,  how  difFereatly — the  yoara  allotted  U>  them  of  hunia 
And  that  thought  will  sometimea  allay  tbc  intoleirable  feve^  tiM 
preys  upon  them.  IJcre  too  they  watch  the  movemcuts  of  dw 
unresting  ferryman,  who  will  draw  an  occasional  smile  from  the 
most  forlorn,  by  his  utter  indifierenoe  to  the  quality,  or  qoanels, 
or  appeals,  of  his  spiritual  freight.  See,  for  iastanee,  when  a 
duke  is  compiainiug.  in  language  almost  inartieulat«  with  Emotim, 
that  he  has  been  seated  by  the  siiio  of  one  of  his  own  labourers— 
what  can  be  more  full  of  content  than  worthy  Charon's  face  i 

Then  the  trial  of  the  new-i^omers  before  Rhadamanlhaa — ntnl 
unerring  and  righteous  of  judges.     Have  they  Bought  the  good  tt    j 
their  fetlowmen  ?— &  thousand  errors  are  overlooked  ;  on  the  wiagt    I 
of  joy  and  lore  the  glad  spirits  are  diamiased  to  their  BiyaiiH.    ' 
There  they,  too,  live  over  again  their  former  lire5.     There  Otej, 
too,  have  a  more  than  mortal  knowledge  of  what  those  li«ea  ehodd 
have  been  ;  and  the  partial  becomes  a  ciimplete  harmuDT.     Have 
they  puraued  chiefly  their  own  gratifications  ?  no  eicuBea  howmlw 
them  ;  they  join  the  bond  ihat  extends  around— far.  far  away,  noi- 
berless  as  the  sanda  of  the  shore.      Have  they  outraged  all  dm  mil 
Bscred  laws  of  nature,  and  made  their  lives  a  universal  burden  t— 
the  iron  gates  of  Tartarus  yawn  wide  for  ihcm  beneath  ifarir  fiMt) 
they  sink  amid  a  thousand  shri^s  and  sounds  of  bormr. 

But  chiefly  they  haont  these  shores  in  order  to  leara  what  Jft  I 
passing  in  the  w»rid  above  :  and  whether  it  be  that  e 
inklings  have  reached  them,  that  the  reign  of  the  ineior 
will  pass  away  whenever  tlie  world  shall  cease  to  aead 
jeots  for  puittshroent,  or  whether  it  he  that  the  Eordu 
from  self,  and  all  things  pertaining  thereto,  die  1 
b«come  tbolr  pangs,  many  Usteo  with  an  inuxNt  tf 
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pressibly  touching  to  aught  that  speaks  of  improvement ;  and  turn 
away  in  drearier  hopelessness  than  erer,  as  they  learn  how  strongly 
runs  the  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet,  obedient  to  their 
destiny,  tonch  but  the  master  passion,  and  the  wandering  spirit 
seeks  again  its  old  gratification, — begins  once  more  to  heave  the 
stone  up  the  hill. 

'*  Ha  !  the  boat  has  just  grounded,"  exclaims  the  shade  of  a 
stock-jobber,  as  he  rushes  forward  and  questions  the  ferryman. 

**  Charon,  Charon  !  you  remember  me  ;  I  died  last  night.  Tell 
me,  there  's  a  good  fellow,  what  was  the  decision  on  the  York 
line  to-day  ?  Tell  me.  I  hold — I  mean  I  did  hold-— ten  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  shares.  Tell  me  correctly  ;  and  you  shall  have 
some  shares  yourself,  in  the  very  next  allotments  I  have  to  do 
with." 

**  Is  he  dead  yet,  Charon  ? — the  incumbent,  I  mean.  What  a 
world  it  was  !  That  I  should  live  for  thirty  years,  daily  looking 
for  his  death,  and  then  dio  myself  before  him !  Is  he  dead, 
Charon  ?  you  know,  the  vicarage  was  promised  to  me." 

**  Well,  Charon,  what  news  ?  Is  the  world  any  better  or  wors^ 
since  we  left  it  ?" 

"  No,  gentlemen — no  ;  there  's  no  news  worth  mentioning* 
The  world  was  always  wicked ;  now  it  *s  getting  dull  into  the 
bargain.  Well,  I  shall  be  all  the  merrier  for  it. — Oh,  by  the  bye, 
some  among  you  may  think  it  news  to  hear  that  they  're  talking  of 
putting  Cromwell  among  the  kings.     I  mean  his  statue." 

"Father!" 

•*  Charles!" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  pause.  The  two  spirits  who 
had  tlius  spoken  gazed  in  each  other's  eyes,  seeking  to  read  a 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  heard.  They  shook 
with  emotion,  and,  as  if  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  their  throbbing 
temples,  took  off  the  golden  circles  that  pressed  them.  It  wa» 
the  accidental  gesture  of  a  moment ;  but,  with  a  sudden  conscious- 
ness, they  hurriedly  replaced  the  symb<4s  of  their  earthly  state. 
The  elder  then  started  forwards. 

**  Charon,  you  must  be  mad,  or  there  is  rebellion  again  in 
England — another  Cromwell  arisen.  You  forget,  Charon,  my 
son  was  restored  ;  that  monarchy  regained  its  own.'* 

''  Mad  !  I  did  not  forget  to  bring  you  here  at  the  right  time,. 
Kmg  Charles  the  First  of  England.  Mad !  What,  then,  were* 
you,  to  come,  as  you  did  ?" 
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"  Well,  but  Charon,"  said  the  younger  apint,  "  consider  BCnr. 
Beriously,  whether  jou  are  not  mad,  Cromwell  among  the  kings! 
Ua. !  Im  !  ha  !" 

"  Harkyo,  King  Charles  the  Second  ;  if  T  finil  there  it  another 
Cromwell,  I  'U  take  you  hack  to  him."  And  therewith  the  bBal- 
man  pushed  off. 

"  lla !  ha!  ha!  the  malicious  scoundrel.  Take  me  back  J 
Juve  forbid !  until,  at  least,  the  way 's  quite  clear.  But,  fMbCT, 
ean  it  he  true  ?      Cromwell  among  the  kings  ! " 

"  Yes,  England  must  be  in  rebellion.  Our  thrones,  Chulw. 
are  again  ia  danger.  Oh  that  1  could  live  over  again  mj  time  I 
The  canting  traitor  ebould  not  out-plot  me  then.  Ky  riglit  haiiit 
should  not  know  what  my  left  hand  did.  I  would  give  him,  as  I 
before  said  I  would,  the  halter  for  his  neck,  that  be  thouglit  was  to 
be  tho  garter  for  his  leg,  in  reword  for  his  traitorous  presumption 
in  daring  to  treat  with  roe,  an  anointed  king,  for  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  my  own  throne.  Yoa ;  but  I  would  also  take  carp  he 
should  not  discover  my  purposes,  as  he  did  by  tho  discovery  of 
that  fatal  letter,  which  I  had  written  to  my  queen  there,  HeO' 
rictta,  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress.  Alas  !  it  was  that  that 
overthrewme.     Yet,  can  it  be?      Cromwell  among  the  kings  !" 

"And  why  not?"  interposed  the  voice  of  one  of  the  new 
comers.  And  the  question  was  caught  up  and  repealed  by  flomc 
of  the  shades  around — "  Why  not?" 

"  Suppose,  gentlemen,"  said  another,  "  we  try  the  cansp.     It 

is  a  great  and  solemn  one,  and  upon  which  a  just  decision '' 

Uere  the  speaker,  gliding  to  the  side  of  Chnrles  I,,  witli  ont- 
Stretched  hand,  whispered,  "  I  am  qnite  at  your  service  j  what  6 
your  case  ?"  Receiving,  however,  no  other  answer  than  a  look 
and  a  gesture  of  most  significant  contempt,  the  barrister  shade 
quietly  remarked,  "  Oh,  very  well  ;  perhaps  the  other  siOe  will 
require  me.     Come,  let  us  try  the  cause." 

"Find  me  a  fitting  jury,"  observed  the  monarch: 
indeed,  I  might  consent  to  state  it." 

"  Of  whom  could  a  fitting  jury  be  formed  ?" 

''  Of  my  equals." 

"  An  oscellent  idea!"  esolaimed  ajester.     '*  Here  ; 
the  kings  up  to  or  beyond  the  Conquest ;  they  are  most  of  theiii 
I        hovering  about.     But,  lot  me  see,  there  's  Bluff  Hal  ond  two 
I       throe  more  down  in  Tartarus.     We  must  hnv( 
^^^?ents,   for   the  ooeaaiun,     Bhadamanthus  likes  justice.—' 


them 
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there  ;  a  deputation  to  him.  Say  we  want  King  Harry  for  an 
hour.  If,  meanwhile,  discipline  be  suspended,  the  gentle  Furies 
must  be  patient ;  lost  time  can  be  easily  made  up  when  he  returns. 
— Quick  there,  to  Rhadamanthus. — Harkye  in  your  ear,  brother 
shade  of  the  long  robe.  Don't  say  anything  to  the  rest ;  but  I  '11 
try  if  I  can  find  you  a  client.     I  'm  off  for  Cromwell." 

And  the  kingly  court  is  formed.  There  sits,  side  by  side,  in 
fantastic  or  significant  companionship,  the  iron-clad  Edward  I.  and 
the  wool-padded  James  of  Scotland  ;  the  latter  explaining  how 
by  his  wisdom  he  had  succeeded  where  the  former  failed,  and  had 
united  the  two  sister  kingdoms.  Edward  eyes  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  moving  farther  away,  gives  ample  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  brother  sovereign's  stuffed  breeches.  John  and 
Richard  III.  sit  together  in  grim  silence.  Each  sees  in  the  other 
but  a  kind  of  supplementary  and  most  undesirable  revelation  of 
himself.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VII.  are  neighbours,  the  cheerful 
frank  face  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
gloomy  unfathomable  one  of  the  victor  of  Bosworth  Field.  What 
subtle  knots  of  policy  you  think  the  one  could  form ;  how  easily  the 
other  could  brush  them  all  away.  Richard  II.  seems  to  sit  apart 
with  his  griefs,  yet  looking  occasionally  with  an  earnest  and  sym- 
pathising face  upon  Charles,  whose  fate  and  character,  in  many 
respects,  resembled  his  own.  Two  only  seem  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other — Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  VI. — and  the 
latter  is  just  now  lamenting  to  his  companion  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  in  Edward's  own  era.  Henry  VIII.  too  sits  alone  ;  and 
cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  spoken  to.  Two  or  three  times 
he  is  about  to  call  out  for  some  one's  execution,  or  for  a  maid  of 
honour,  to  amuse  him  and  relieve  his  bodily  pangs ;  but  he  has 
found  those  calls  so  useless  before,  that  he  contents  himself  with 
occasionally  turning  his  great  and  unwieldy  bulk,  so  as  to  sit 
somewhat  more  easily.  William  the  Conqueror  sits  by  William  IV. ; 
Elizabeth  by  her  boy  brother  Edward  VI.,  as  though  to  take  care 
of  him ;  Tudor  Mary  with  the  gallant  and  licentious  friend  and 
conqueror  of  Warwick, — Edward  IV, 

**  Brothers,"  began  the  earnest  and  musical  voice  of  Charles, 
**  I  have  to  ask  you  in  brief  terms,  if  it  be  fitting  that  a  usurper 
should  sit,  even  in  effigy,  in  the  seats  that  you  have  made  sacred." 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  visible  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  royal  personages.  At  length,  the  Conqueror  roughly  inquired, 
«  Whom  do  you  call  usurper  ?     Harold  said  I  was  one." 
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"Yea  J  bnt."  in  ildy  responded  ChwleB.  •' to«  oomU 
plea  that  the  Confeasor  bequcithcd  you  (he  thrMw. 
greatlj-  in  your  fa»our." 

"  No  doubt,  but  it  did  not  win  the  battle  of  TTastings. 
don't  deceive  yourself.     Tlie  onlv  plci  I  relii.*il  aa  wsa  Bji 
good  sword.      It  was  sufficient,      Trust  me,  I  never  afterwAfi' 
the  kin;^,  man.  or  fiend,  that  was  not  90on  eatistied  of  n 
be  th«  king  of  England." 

'■  Or  perhaps  your  diacriniinating  miyeBty  woulJ  consider  m»a 
HBurper?"  inquired  Bolingbroke. 

"A  moat  pernicious  and  detestable  one,''    oriod    hla   eaam 
Richard,  starting  up,  and  appealing  in  the  nioet  pa^onato  nnDSti 
to  the  other  monarcha.    "  lie  is  a  traitor  dyed  all  av«r  withoi' 
Tlie  panther's  hide  ia  not  sothiokly  spotted.    Oh.  braihn-ii.  b»JBt   j 
to  yourselves  and  me.     Brand,  as  Ito  deserves,  this  bold.  I  ' 
faithless  man — this — this  Boliugbruke.      Wliat  right  had.J| 
the  throne?  " 

"  Why,  in  sooth,  my  angry  brother,  1  believe  T  nmy  (Mm 
worthy  example  set  me,  and  acknowledge  that  my  H^ht  laj  ia 
my  seabbard.  Pity  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  look  lien 
for  it.  1  don't  remember  tb&t  you  gave  me  the  trouble  lo  fi^t  > 
single  battle  for  the  crown.  It  was  very  kind  of  yim.  1  an 
grateful,  and  therefore  say  no. more." 

"  Come,  come,  to  business,"  said  the  third  EichaTdi  "  I  wa:I 
was  a  usurper.  I  threw  boldly  for  tlic  dice,  and  tbny  &iled'Blit 
Yet  even  my  cousin  of  Kiehmotid  here,  1  think,  vrill  not  eImitI 
vas  a  king.     What  ia  it  you  seek  from  us  ?  " 

"  A  solemn  sentence  of  exclusion  of  Cnmvrell  from,  all  hiattwieal 
records,  from  all  those  emblems  of  honour  which  pertain  by  diviBi: 
orduianee  to  God's  anointed  only.  Remember,  brethren,  tfais  ifl 
no  ofinhoot  of  our  own  branches — he  is  not  even  connected  vilb 
tbe  nobility  of  the  realm.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  brewer's  mb, 
if  not  even,  a  member  of  that  trade  himBclf."  

"  Ha  !  that  alters  tbe  ca»e  very  rouoh."  observad  Bolii^ 
and  the  other  sovereigns  seemed  generally  to  agree  with  hta, 

"A  fellow,"  interposed  the  second  Charles,  "whose  i 
I  punished  with  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn — after  lua  death,  irf  e 
I  would  have  puiiisbed  hira  before,  hut  " — 

"  It  he  objected?"  inquired  the  saronatic  Richard  III. 
no  answer.    The  merry  monarch  was  pallid  with  t«rr 
he  grasped  for  support  tbe  arm  of  Lis  father,  who  with  more  digmlej. 
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Imt  with  scarcely  less  apprehensimi,  beheld  the  awful  shade  that 
stood  opposite  to  them — ^how  or  when  arrived,  no  one  knew.  A 
long  space  he  stood  looking  upon  the  pair — father  and  son.  His 
features  were  rudely  but  grandly  earred,  and  an  air  of  ineffable 
majesty  shone  through  them,  that  no  one  could  look  on  unmoved. 
The  sovereigns  returned  his  gaze  in  deep  silence,  as  with  an  eye 
that  seemed  to  search  into  their  very  being,  in  order  to  discover 
if  there  were  any  there  with  whom  his  spirit  could  hold  compa- 
nionship, the  mighty  shade  looked  round  upon  them,  one  by 
one.  And  there  was  a  pause,  and  a  partial  kindling  of  the 
countenance,  as  the  glance  rested  on  the  great  warrior  and  greater 
statesman,  the  £rst  Edward.  But  he  saw  not  him  whom  he  looked 
for — ^the  king,  who  alone  was  as  magnanimous  as  he  was  brave, 
able,  and  patriotic — he  saw  not  Alfred,  and  he  turned  away,  as 
though  all  personal  interest  in  the  circle  had  vanished  ;  and  all 
that  remained  was  the  Protector,  Cromwell,  confronting  the  long 
line  of  English  kings.     At  length  he  spake. 

**  Kings,  by  right  of  descent — kings,  by  right  of  sword  and  the 
royal  blood  that  runs  in  your  veins, — what  is  it  ye  demand  of  me, 
tlie  Protector  of  the  People  against  your  own  unfitness  and  evil 
doings,  by  the  right  that  God  gave  unto  them  and  ta  me  in  the 
council  and  in  the  battle-field  V* 

**  Did  your  Majesty  ever  hear  of  this  kind  of  right  before?*' 
inquired  Harry  the  Fifth  of  the  victor  of  Boeworth.  Henry  was 
silent ;  but  his  son,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  bloated  as  was  his 
frame,  here  called  out,  between  the  paroxysms  of  his  pain,  **  Oh, 
I  hanged  some  thousands  of  that  sort  of — people  ;  cobblers,  and 
brewers  too,  I  dare  say.  And  can't  you  hang  him  yonder,  and  let 
us  go  to  dinner  ?     Ugh  ! " 

*'  Kings,  what  would  ye  ?"  was  again  asked  by  the  voice  that 
instantly  hushed  all  others.  Charles  now  spake  in  a  tone  that 
showed  how  the  speaker  had  strung  his  energies  to  the  highest 
point,  to  enable  him  to  speak,  as  befitted  his  dignity,  to  such  an 
antagonist. 

"  I  demand  the  exclusion  of  your -statue  firom  among  the  kings." 

**  And  from  history  ?" 

."  Oh,"  interposed  Charles  II.,  "  I  settled  all  that.  You  will 
find  that  the  law  of  England  acknowledges  me  as  the  sovereign 
from  the  day  of  the  murder  of  my  dear  father."  The  shade 
smiled  as  he  turned  towards  the  speaker. 

"  And  Worcester  field,  do  you  claim  that  too  ?     And  all  the 
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doings  of  tlie  Protectorate  ?     Truly,  a  merry  gentleman  !     And 
if  I  were  chosen,  would  your  statue  succeed  mine  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  said  a  strange  voice*  All  the  kings  looked 
round,  and  beheld  with  surprise  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
and  of  grave  and  severe 'beauty  of  aspect.  A  crown  was  upon  his 
head  ;  yet  none  but  the  Master  Shade  seemed  to  recognise  him. 
Looks  of  deep  meaning  were  exchanged,  but  they  spoke  not. 

"  And  would  the  murderer  of  his  wives  be  there  ?*' 

**  Ha  !*'  roared  out  Henry  VIII, 

"  Certainly,*'  again  replied  the  voice  ;  **  he  was  a  most  legiti- 
mate king." 

**  And  the  murderer  of  the  children  in  the  Tower?"  The 
polished  Richard  started  as  he  were  stung,  but  seemed  to  hesitate 
whether  he  should  bury  his  weapon  in  the  offender's  breast,  or  pass 
the  matter  off  with  a  sarcasm. 

"  And  these — things  ?"  continued  the  shade,  pointing  in  succes- 
sion to  Edward  II.  and  James  I.,  as  they  started  from  their  seats,, 
the  last  with  greater  vivacity  than  he  had  ever  before  been  known 
to  exhibit. 

**  How  could  they  be  excluded  ?     Were  they  not  kings  ?  " 

**  And  the  child,  too,  fresh  from  the  nursery  V* 

**  Yes ;  he,  too,  was  a  king." 

**  And  the  bigots,  James  and  Mary  ?" 

**  Both  were  monarchs." 

**  Then  neither  tyranny,  nor  crime,  nor  vice,  nor  folly,  nor 
intolerance,  nor  general  unfitness,  will  be  any  disqualification  foe 
this  new  temple  for  the  worship  of  royalty  ?" 

**  None." 

**  Then,  kings,  what  have  I  to  do  there  .^"  And  therewith  the 
speaker  turned  and  moved  away  ;  he  went  not  unaccompanied. 
The  voice  was  again  heard — 

**  Brother,  none  here  know  me,  but  thee.  It  is  well.  Let  us 
return,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  time  when  it  shall  be  perceived 
that  there  have  been  but  two  real  kings  of  the  English  people  ; — 
but  two,  who  have  made  the  advancement  of  their  permanent 
interests  the  paramount  object  of  their  sovereignty,^^ 

J.  S. 
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Secret  Policies. — The  Bureaucrats. 

It  has  been  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  these  articles, 
that  the  true  condition  of  Prussian  politics  was  little  known  in 
England.  Recent  circumstances  are  sure  to  throw  a  false  gloss 
over  many  things,  besides  individual  royalty,  and  visits  to  **  people 
and  places  ;*'  nor  can  a  few  words  suffice  to  give  a  clear  and  full 
statement  of  a  system  so  complicated  and  concealed.  It  may 
nevertheless  be  possible  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  leading 
features,  which  need  not  occupy  much  space.  The  chief  element 
in  Prussian  politics  is  secrecy — the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  all  its  wheels  are  constructed  and  work,  is  that  of  dark 
policies  :  which  facts  are  not  denied,  because  too  well  known  in 
the  country,  but  excused  under  the  plea  that  they  are  all  of  a 
paternal  character.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  this  fatherly  care 
and  kindness,  and  the  various  forms  taken  by  the  loving  rod, 
which  so  seldom  **  spares  '*  the  child,  will  be  best  displayed  by 
those  who  have  felt  it.  Such  a  view,  separately  considered,  woidd 
naturally  be  one-sided — the  sore-sided ;  this,  however,  shall  be 
balanced  and  corrected  dispassionately  by  those  who  have  se^n 
but  not  suffered,  and  assisted  and  proved  by  open  facts  of  daily 
occurrence. 

The  government  of  Prussia  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  executive  department  of  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  bureaucrats  are  an  organised  body  of  civil 
officers  ;  and  the  secret  officers  are  probably  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  public  ones.  It  will  hence  be  understood  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  is  carried  on  by  these  functionaries, 
established  and  sustained  by  the  powers  of  a  despotic  sovereignty, 
and  that  the  king  and  the  bureaucracy  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other  with  an  influence  which  may  perhaps  be  as  systematic  as  it 
certainly  is  habitual. 

A  popular  representation  and  a  free  constitution  have  long  been 
desired  by  the  great  mass  in  Prussia  ;  but  as  this  would  terminate 
the  reign  of  the  bureaucrats,  they  have  constantly  opposed  it  by 
every  power  and  influence  they  possessed,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
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openly  and  secretly,  and  up  to  this  time  n 
tteless.  ihelatekingliad  found  himself  compelled  by  circumatonces 
to  promise  all  they  wished  to   tlio  people.      At  the   Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814,  the  following  articles  were  ogreod  upon  : — 

"  1.   A  definite  part  in  tlie  legislature. 

"  2.   The  Sanction  of  the  Taies. 

"  3-   Repreacatatinn  of  the  Constitution  against  an  undue  u 
feroBce  on  the  part  of  the  King  or  the  Diet." 

And  this  was  resolved  upon  and  carried,  as  n  njjuimuto  tor 
oac;h  state.  After  this  tlie  late  king  published  the  H-ell-remea- 
bered  document  of  tbc22d  of  May,  1815.  It  contained  hisMdenn 
promise  to  give  bis  people  a  constitution  ;  &  promise,  be  it  remem- 
bered, which  was  given  in  the  time  of  danger,  when  NamImo 
was  again  threatening  the  kingdom.  "  That  the  priticiple*.  '  taije 
he  (we  translate  his  own  words),  "  upon  which  we  have  goTernedi 
may  he  truly  handed  down  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of  a 
written  document,  as  a  Constitution  of  the  Prussian  dominion*, 
and  preserved,  for  ever,  we  have  decreed — Ist,  There  shall  be  a 
Beprtventation  of  the  People."  Various  other  proviaiona  foUtnr, 
oil  in  accordance  with  that  €rat  important  declaration,  and  witli  a 
direct  view  to  carrying  out  such  a  purpose.  And  now  it  will 
be  proper  to  address  a  word  to  the  present  king  of  Prussia. 

Freilerick  William  III.,  the  father  of  the  present  king,  hiiviiig 
made  the  above  promise  in  the  most  pubhc  manner,  and  aonr 
having  revoked  it  in  the  same  public  manner,  did  nevertlielen 
leave  it  unperformed.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  devolve  upon  I^ 
derick  William  IV.  to  preserve  his  father's  memory  from  the 
imputation  of  having  broken  his  word,  by  fulfilling  his  intentions. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aatisfy  the  yet  more  pressing  requieituniB 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  ?  The  promise  was  made  by  hJB 
father  as  some  return  for  the  blood  shed  at  Leipzig  ;  a  promise  to 
a  people  who  had  again  redeemed  his  oroivn,  which  had  lioen  cut 
at  the  feet  of  France  ;  a  promise  made  when  his  father  was  obmi 
more  in  fear  of  losing  his.  domiuions.  Frederick  William  IV. 
has  nevertheless  declared  to  tlie  states  of  Posen  (Sept.  9,  1840). 
that  his  father's  promire  does  not  bind  him,  because  his  fatfan 
considered  a  constitution  would  not  bo  to  the  b^iefit  of  his  pe<^e^ 
and  tliat  he  had  given  them  another  (June  Sth,  1833).  inst«a4of 
it.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  tbis  other  does  establish  pruvinoial 
estates,  and  hold  out  a  prospect  of  popular  representation,  it 
very  eame  ejfcct  as  his  first  promise  of  the  22d  of  Mayvf] 
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It  k  therefore  clear  that  this  Becond  law  could  not  have  been 
kitended  to  defeat  or  supply  the  place  of  the  first.* 

It  is  whispered,  in  certain  political  circles,  that  the  present  Kin^ 
^f  Prussia  has  a  seeret  wish  to  accede  to  the  popular  feeling, 
knowing,  as  he  must  know,  how  etrong  that  is,  and  the  ultimate 
danger  there  may  he  in  continuing  to  resist  it ;  and  it  is,  more- 
oyer,  whisp^ed  that  he  has  got  a  constitution  regularly  drawn 
out,  in  his  private  desk  ;  hut  that  his  'brother,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  constitution,  or  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  really  free  representation  ;  and  that  the  king  is 
yet  more  averse  to  adopt  any  measures  iJbat  would  give  offence  to 
the  great  hear  of  the  North,  or  to  the  **  good  and  wise"  Mettemich. 
The  strong  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  is  of  more 
importance  thaji  mere  abstract  political  opinion,  because  hi«  pre- 
sent Majesty  has  no  children,  nor  is  at  all  likely  to  have  any  ; 
his  brother,  therefore,  is  the  next  in  succession.  Should  he, 
then,  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  people  nmy  expect  a  still 
more  vigorous  and  practical  opposition  to  all  schemes  of  intro- 
ducing a  liberal  form  ef  government. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  some  expo- 
sition and  detailed  account  of  the  bureaucrats  may  be  both  curious 
in  itself,  and  of  importance  to  a  right  conception  of  the  politics 
and  government  of  the  country.  This  desideratmn  has  been  sup- 
plied in  several  works,  of  more  or  less  completeness  and  daring 
freedom  of  speech.  The  best  and  most  courageous  of  these,  how- 
ever, which  has  appeared  since  the  elaborate  work  by  Welcker, 
is  the  volume  recently  published  by  Karl  Heinzen,  which  is 
expressly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  functionaries  in  question. 
It  is  entitled  '*  Die  Preussische  BLireaukratie,  von  Karl  Heinzen, 
Darmstadt,  1845.'* 

But  how  could  such  a  work  appear  in  Prussia  ?  will  be  asked 
by  all  those  who  are  aware  of  the  enslaved  condition  of  its  press^ 
Simply  by  the  fact  of  the  author  choosing  to  be  a  martyr  to  his 
book.  He  knew  very  well  what  would  happen,  and  says  bo  in 
his  preface,  and  with  yet  more  emphatiq  words  in  the  oourse  of 
his  work.  *'  That  which  makes  man  a  slave,"  says  he,  '*  is  the 
mean  fear  of  a  prison.  But  to  be  obliged  to  carry  one's  conviction 
into  the  grave  is  a  greater  punishment  than  a  prison  could  be  ;  and 

•  See  <<  Das  Kdnigliehe  Wort,  Friedrioh  WiUielms  III.,  von  Dr.  Johami 
Jiux>by,  Ednigsberg,  U44,"— printec^  in  London. 
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to  eprend  itbroad  one's  free  opinion  is  a  greater  happinfiss  Uiu 
the  security  to  he  derived  from  a  pTisiltanimous  silence.  It  is  » 
duty  and  an  honour  to  enter  a  jail,  when  its  doors  are  opened  (or 
rectitude  and  truth.     Thu  path  to  liberti/  lie)  through  the  prison." 

In  hiB  anticipations  he  was  not  disappointed.  His  book  w«i 
instantly  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  and  be  was  obliged  to  fly  tlw 
couutry.  But  before  saying  more  of  Hetnzcn,  or  of  his  book,  *» 
wiU  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  curious  facts  and  doings. 
illustrative  of  the  working  of  secret  policies. 

In  1812  and  13,  when  Prussia  was  humbled  to  the  dust  befort 
the  armies  of  Napoleon,  the  celebrated  poet  Amdt  was  one  of  the 
few  patriots  who  braved  all  dangers  to  recover  the  freedom  of  Ins 
country.  Ue  and  some  others  boldly  went  forth  among  tlie  £(■ 
ferent  states,  notwithatanding  the  numerous  spies  who  were  creep- 
ing about  in  all  directions,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  rise  in  tfia 
cause  of  liberty.  Amdt,  by  his  spirit-stirring  songs  and  penond 
eloquence,  was  more  especially  the  raeaos  of  rousing  his  count]}'- 
men,  and  this  he  did  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  was  now  that  Ike 
King  promised  to  give  his  people  a  constitution  and  repreaentatio^ 
and  this  he  solemnly  repeated  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  kb  pre- 
viously explained.  TKe  Prussians  flew  to  arms  with  enthnsiacm. 
IVhen  peace  was  restored  the  people  naturally  e^tpccted  the  ratifi- 
cation of  all  these  promises.  Arndt  and  the  other  patriots,  wlip 
hod  saved  the  tlirone,  lived  in  daily  hopes  ;  and  meantime  tk«J 
opposed  themselves  to  the  spread  of  French  manners  and  cnstcnUb 
adopted  old  German  manners  and  customs,  and  talked  loudly  and 
happily  of  noble  things  to  come.  Frederick  William  III..  howetBT, 
remained  silent ;  there  were  no  signs  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  pnv 
mises.  Amdt  and  his  fellow-patriots  continued  to  live  in  Ml 
hopes,  and  declared  aloud  their  e.ipectations.  Suddenly,  in  1 819, 
a  body  of  police  was  dispatched  in  all  directions,  and  the  patriois 
were  arrested,  Amdt,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Professor  of  tl» 
University  of  Bonn,  was  seized, — liis  house  taken  possession  of  ty 
the  police,  his  papers  and  letters  carried  off,  his  rooms  sealed  i^ 
and  himself  thrown  rate  prison.  He  was  tried  for  high  treaBm. 
But  though  they  tried  all  means,  no  such  thing  could  bo  proved, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  Ho  was  never  told  upon  what  grounds  be 
had  been  arrested.  He  returned  to  his  university,  and  resumed  bta 
lectures.  But  a  letter  speedily  came  from  the  minister,  forliid- 
ding  him  to  lecture,  yet  ordering  that  bis  salary  as  a  ]  * 
ahould  be  continued.    He  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  explai 
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this  treatment.  It  was  a  great  injury  to  his  future  prospects  in  all 
worldly  respects,  because  he  was  prevented  from  the  principal 
source  of  a  professor *s  emolument,  which  is  the  students*  fees. 
Arndt  took  to  cidtivating  his  garden  and  educating .  his  children. 
In  this  state  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  in 
1840,  when,  by  an  **act  of  grace,"  the  poet  was  restored  to  full 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  But,  meantime,  he  had 
become  twenty  years  older  !  He  had  lost  all  the  arrears  of  stu- 
dents' fees  for  this  long  period,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
leave  good  profits  of  industry  to  his  children.  These  twenty  years 
were  clearly  the  period  for  the  harvest  of  his  life  ;  nearly  all  that 
had  gone  before  had  been  employed  in  laboriously  fitting  himself 
for  his  office,  and  then  down  comes  the  iron  bar  upon  the  very  mid- 
way of  his  mortal  course.  Arndt  bitterly  felt  the  injustice  of  his 
previous  treatment,  for  which  no  compensation  was  made  ;  nor  did 
it  **  teach  him  prudence,"  for  at  an  evening  party  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  friend  was  congratulating  him  upon  his  restoration  j  Arndt, 
who  was  standing  close  within  the  hearing  of  a  Prussian  prince, 
slapped  his  friend  significantly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  answered 
aloud,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  the  murder  was  committed—^I  am  par- 
doned in  my  grave."  But  although  the  direct  grounds  of  his 
arrest,  and  triaJ  for  high  treason,  had  never  been  stated,  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  some  years  since  brought  it  to  light.  The 
grounds  were  the  discovery  of  a  certain  letter  among  his  papers, 
which  letter  was  evidently  i^  reply  to  some  communication  of  his 
on  the  subject  of  the  promised  constitution.  And  who  does  the 
reader  imagine  this  treasonable  letter  came  from  ?  It  w(X8  from 
4he  late  King  himself !  Yet  the  poet,  now  in  very  advanced  years, 
has  had  no  redress,  except  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  labours 
AS  a  professor. 

The  bureaucrats,  when  once  they  entertain  suspicion,  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  one  of  the  first 
prelates  in  Germany,  experienced  a  treatment  every  jot  as  in- 
jurious and  unjust  as  the  poet.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
was  suddenly  arrested,  the  accusation  being  of  a  general  nature, 
and  carried  away  to  confinement.  He  thus  remained,  all  the 
-duties  and  emoluments  of  his  office  being  of  course  suspended, 
-during  several  years.  After  this  period  it  was  admitted  that  none 
•of  the  offences  of  which  he  had  been  accused  or  suspected  could  be 
•proved  against  him,  and  he  was  therefore  set  at  liberty.    But  he 
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hod  no  mdeBinificfttion  for  his  loss  during  the  interval  ;  nor  ]ua  00 
been  realorcd  to  hie  see  tu  ihU  day. 

Professor  Wei oker,  now  Pi-ofeasor  of  Arcbteologj,  (brotlierof  te 
Wfloker  previously  mentioned)  and  one  of  ihe  iiioet  profound^ 
learned  men  in  Germany,  received  consideriible  iajui^ea  during  lu 
reign  of  the  late  ting.  The  Profoasor  once  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
wi^rds  to  thia  effect :  "  Oh  that  we  lived  in  an  age  ivben  a  sujtjaol 
might  Boek  tJie  royal  presence  without  oppoation — might  tliroirhii^ 
■elf  at  the  feet  of  his  king,  and  e^cplain  the  wants  of  a  people  !"  One 
might  hare  thought  that  this  language  was  respectful  enongh  to 
hove  qu.ihfied  any  patriotje  feeling  or  politioal  (pinion  ;  aev%rtlis> 
less,  ho  was  auepcndcd  from  offiue,  and  when  ro^torcd  no  orrawn 
were  made  good  to  him  iuc  the  lossea  saatained.  He  is  granouatf 
permitted  to  work  in  his  old  age,  and  is  now  at  the  Load  of  ha 
univeraity. 

We  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  eoncermng  avary  n-ccnt  irfiuf, 
which  was  immediately  huslied,  up' — in  fact  it  waa  uercT  koMN 
beyond  ths  distrii^t  in  whieh  it  occurred. 

About  three  months  ago  a  traveller — a  strimger  travolling  ia 
Prusaa — was  arrested  at  the  Bahn  Hof  of  Aix-la-ChnpcUe,  by  tfcl 
ptdice.  He  was  at  onou  thrown  into  prison.  The  StaatB-procacHtdt 
(Procureur  General)  learned  by  aecident,  eight  days  after  hta  ]m> 
prisonment,  that  an  individual  had  heeu  ari'i'sted  at  the  LlahB  Ii»f< 
Be  went  to  the  Superintendent  oF  the  priswi,  and  demanded 
whether  the  information  he  had  received  was  trite.  The  gnpc* 
intendeut  answered  that  it  was  perfectly  true.  The  Staata-pn>c» 
ratoT  desired  to  be  conducted  to  his  uclL  forthwith.  H«  vt* 
informed  by  the  Superintendent  that  ho  coidd  not  be  pomiitMdl* 
do  so,  nor  could  anybody  whatever  he  allowed  to  see  the  prisoMR 
The  Staat 3- procurator,  in  great  indignation  and  astonislitnent,  w«at 
homo  and  wrote  te  the  Bc^eivngs-piiesideut  (PresideM  of  tha 
Begeney  at  Aii),  receantiag  to  him  all  the  eircnmstano^,  Th* 
R«gierung3-prcsideut  replied  that  he  eould  not  ^ve  the  Staat» 
'procurator  permission  either  to  apeak  with  tlie  prisoner,  or  to  iM 
him !  The  confounded  Staats-procnrator  replied  hy  dting  dv 
articloof  the  law,  according  to  which  every  individual  arrested  ongfal 
to  be  brought  before  the  InBiriictions-Richter  (Juge  (riuatruciJoa) 
within  twenty-four  honrs.  Tlia  President  then  repUed  tiuaHy  that 
he  had  secret  instructions  from  a  higher  authority,  of  tlio  oatun 
'«f  vbich  he  gava  account  to  no  one.     What  becomes  of  lha,i 
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Ui^ed  laws  in  such  cases  ?  Here  is  clearly  the  same  power  aa  a 
ht6re  de  cachet !  We  have  since  discovered  (this  affair  was  noted 
down  on  the  spot  at  the  time)  that  the  individual  arrested  was  a 
Polish  nobleman — ^name  unknown — and  he  has  been  given  into  t&e 
hands  of  the  police  in  Russia. 

By  whose  orders,  then,  are  all  these  tlungs  done,  and  by  what 
agency  are  they  carried  into  effect  ?  The  only  answer  is — the 
bureaucracy.  It  will  now  of  course  be  asked,  who  are  the  bureatt«> 
orats,  and  how  are  they  classified  ?  In  order  to  reply  to  this,  we 
turn  to  Heinzen's  forbidden  pages,  from  which  the  major  portioA 
of  the  following  account  may  be  regarded  as  a  careful  abstract. 

The  Prussian  bureaucracy  has  its  origin  in  the  absolutism  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  regal  des- 
potism and  popidar  slavery.  It  is  all-powerful,  and  irresponsible. 
The  press  dare  not,  and  in  fact  cannot,  attack  it,  because  the 
Censor  is  one  of  the  bureaucratical  body,  and  certainly  one  of  its 
most  watchful  members  ;  justice  does  not  punish  its  misdeeds, 
because  justice  has  no  power  over  it,  the  **  heads  of  the  law  " 
being  also  of  that  body.  Complaints  may  be  preferred  publicly 
against  any  of  its  abuses  ;  but  to  what  purpose,  when  those  who 
are  to  decide  upon  these  complaints  are  themselves  bureaucrats  ? 
'*  We  are  governed,"  said  the  Baron  von  Stein,  (the  minister  who 
remodelled  the  government  in  the  old  Prussian  provinces)  "by 
hired,  book-learned  bureaucrats,  who  are  without  property,  and  have 
no  interests  at  stake.  Being  paid,  they  strive  to  render  their 
offices  permanent,  and  increase  their  numbers  and  salaries  ;  being 
book-learned,  they  live  only  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  the  actual  world  around  them  ;  being  without  inte^rests,  t^y 
have  no  dealings  with  any  other  class  of  the  oitizens,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  termed  the  Government  Writing  Claes  I  "  As  they  have 
no  tangible  property,  the  various  schemes  and  fluctuations  of  pro- 
perty do  not  affect  them.  **  It  may  rain,"  proceeds  Von  Stein  ; 
^*  the  sun  may  shine  ;  the  taxes  may  rise  or  fall ;  all  laws  of  old 
standing  may  be  obliterated,  or  remain  as  of  old — ^the  Writing 
Class  cares  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  great  vice  from  which 
our  dear  father-land  suffers,  is  the  power  of  the  bureaucrats,  and 
the  nodiingness  ci  the  citizens."  Now,  the  ex-minister  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  state  officers  should  not  be  paid  for  labour  per- 
formed, as  well  as  any  other  class  ;  that  a  knowledge  of  books 
waa  a  reproach  to  them  ;  nor  that  having  no  int^:«»tB  Mid  no  prQ- 
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perty  at  stulce,  wae,  in  itself,  to  be  denouDced  ;  what  he  intended 
to  show  was,  that  all  these  facta  and  ciruumBtanoes  rendered  them 
iaconipetent,  or  otherwise  unfit  to  deride  in  many  yerj-  importaul 
matters — while  thej  do  actually  decide  upon  all  Important  mBitten, 
however  ignorant  they  may  be  of  the  subject ;  nor  do  thej  seek  at 
receive  the  advice  of  those  practically  eugaged  in  and  acquuntej 
with  such  Eubjects,  They  transact  their  business  with  cliHed 
doors  ;  they  frame  laws,  acts,  and  treaties,  as  they  think  fit : 
their  statements,  facts,  ond  argumcnta  arc  not  known,  and  "even 
their  ignorance  is  not  known,  except  by  its  results."  Aa  to  whj 
a  law  IB  made— how  it  is  made— and  how  it  works — nobody  b 
reaponsibtc.  If  a  law  is  discovered  to  be  bad,  and  aubversire  of 
the  effect  intended,  never  mind — ^improveit,  or  make  another  ;  do 
this  openly,  if  there  he  no  reason  against  it ;  but  if  the  change  will 
in  any  way  reflect  serious  discredit  upon  thoframera  or  csecuton 
of  the  law,  then  make  the  change  silently,  and  let  the  people  find 
out  the  change  as  they  may  successively  feel  it  pinch.  The  mis- 
chief that  has  been  effected  by  tlio  bad  framing  of  commercial 
treaties,  is  in  sonic  cases  quite  as  conspicuous  as  with  respect  to 
had  laws.  A  commercial  ti'eaty  being  made  by  writers  who  hare 
no  personal  experience  and  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  matter  and 
question  ot  issue,  and  consequently  no  foresight ;  who  have  no 
property  and  private  interests  at  stake  to  "  fillip  "  their  undoretaud- 
iuga  "  with  a  three  man  beetle  ;"  yet  who,  for  all  this,  do  not  ask 
the  advice  ond  assistance  of  those  who  tfo  possess  the  required  ex- 
perience and  knowledge — such  a  treaty  must  at  all  times  be  liable 
to  do  the  greatest  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  treaty  made  with  the  Dutch  some  two  years  ago  is  one  striking 
instance.  The  Dutch  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  chose 
thorough  men  of  business  to  make  terms.  The  Writing  Class  had 
no  chance  with  them.  Amidst  all  disasters,  and  while  important 
laws  or  treaties  are  pending,  no  practical  and  instructed  person  can 
cffer  "  a  timely  word  of  advice  or  warning,"  no  pubhc  measure  being 
previously  open  to  public  discussion.  It  is  only  known  when  the 
deed  is  done,  and  advice  or  warning  would  be  too  late.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  bureaucrats  consider  themselves  alwajs 
ht.  "  One  of  the  most  pernicious  principles  of  bureaucracy," 
B  Ileinzen,  "is  that  it  can  never  be  wrong^ — Kirdorebe  wrong." 
Irthis  reason,  displaying  as  it  does,  a  sense  of  its  own  insecure 
^on,  these  fimctionaries  are  obliged  to  justify  erery  error  I* 
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oommit ;  every  wrong  is  liable  to  call  for  other  wrongs  to  cover  it 
up, — every  falsehood  for  other  falsehoods  ;  every  secret  machination 
for  other  machinations.  And  the  quiet  and  regular  management 
of  these  matters  is  considered  as  subtle  policy,  and  well  earning 
their  salaries. 

Heinzen's  chapter  on  the  **  Bureaucracy  and  the  Press  "  is  a 
severe  but  perfectly  fair  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  press  in 
Prussia.  The  power  of  the  censor  is  despotic  to  an  extent  that  is 
at  once  infamous  and  ludicrous.  His  power  actually  extends  to 
the  circulars  and  advertisements  of  merchants  and  tradesmen ; 
wholesale  tobacconists,  dealers  in  eau-de-cologne,  pastrycooks  or 
shoemakers,  cannot  send  out  a  circular  or  print  a  few  lines  in  a  news- 
paper, without  first  "pointing  the  toe  "  to  the  censor,  and  sub- 
mitting it  for  approval.  His  office  is  no  sinecure,  for  he  works 
away  at  a  great  rate  in  his  duty  of  revision.  Not  only  do  authors 
and  editors  often  resist,  and  attempt  to  argue  and  "show  him  " 
that  there  is  nothing  really  amenable  to  censure  in  certain  passages 
he  has  expunged,  but  even  wine  merchants  and  wool  merchants 
sometimes  have  "high  words  "  with  him.  All  to  no  purpose — down 
^oes  his  scratch  along  the  paper — out  goes  the  passage  I  This 
officer,  moreover,  is  not  always  the  best  informed  gentleman  in 
the  world.  An  author  had  recently  translated  Dante's  Divinia 
Comedia  into  German — G'dUliche  Comodie,  The  censor,  never 
having  heard  of  the  work  before,  refused  his  permission  for  its 
publication,  alleging  that  "  divine  things  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  comedy !  " 

The  censorship  of  the  Prussian  press  has  been  well  described 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
make  a  brief  extract  in  corroboration  of  what  has  just  been  stated 
from  our  own  knowledge  : — 

"  The  censorship  has  different  departments.  There  is  a  censor  whose 
business  in  each  town  is  solely  with  newspapers  ;  another  4ooks  sharp* 
after  the  pamphlets ;  another  takes  care  of  the  novels,  and  romantic 
literature  generally ;  nor  is  poetry  by  any  means  forgotten.  Bat  the 
newspapers  are  more  especially  the  object  of  watchful  solicitude.  The 
Prussian  government  does  not  consider  the  censor  a  sufficient  power  to 
l^eep  the  editors  of  newspapers  within  the  bounds  of  '  a  most  undanger- 
ous  discussion  of  affairs,'  and  therefore  suspends  over  their  heads  a 
threat,  like  the  erword  of  Damocles,  that  any  slip  of  the  pen  may  be 
visited  by  the  loss  of  the  license  of  the  paper.  No  newspaper  can 
^pear  in  Prussia  without  a  license,  and  licenses  are  very  difficidt  to  be 
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oUsined,  and  for  the  most  part  are  onl;  given,  eonditian^fy. 
after  all  tbia  care  in  tlie  licenitea.  and  making  preliminaij  ctuulitioni, 
and  the  cunstant  siipervisioD  of  the  censor,  ( who  may  erase  anything 
he  pleases,  here  and  theru,  all  over  the  printer'a  proofs,  the  gaps  Winj 
ordered  to  be  closed  bo  that  oabody  shall  know  the  alarmiDg  spot  vihete 
an  erasure  wan  made,)  after  all  this,  Ihe  editor,  or  other  respontiWe 
peraou,  ia  still  ameoable  to  the  law  ! " — Fur.  Quar.  Reo.,  Ncs,  hn. 
and  Ixix. 

The  confmed  condition  of  the  laws  ia  of  a  kind  that  enables  tl 
bureaucrats  to  interpret  them  very  much  as  the  expciliency  li 
the  case  or  the  hour  may  need.  lu  the  Rhenish  provinces.  iIid 
recognised  book  of  laws  is  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  in  the  old  Pnu- 
sian  proTinces  tho  book  is  the  Landrecht ;  and  it  has  been  ilitr 
effort  of  the  various  ministers  to  bring  all  tlic  laws  nnrler  the  luiur 
head.  This  they  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  accomjilisEi  literally, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  popular  feeling  ;  they  have  contrived,  however, 
to  do  BO  virtually  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  hy  additions  lo  the  CoA 
Ifapoleon,  and  revisions  and  changes  of  certain  articles,  nil  the 
time  declnring  that  they  had  not  mutilated  a  single  law  of  the 
original  Code.  "  This  trick,"  saya  Heinzen  "  may  be  called  cutdng 
off  a  man's  nose  and  ears,  and  then  swearing  you  have  not  hurt  t 
hair  of  his  head  !  "  The  miTiiater  von  Kamptz  has  been  particu- 
larly expert  in  this  innocent  method  of  mutilation. 

The  remarks  made  by  Heinzen  upon  the  military  of  PrUBBis,-^ 
the  "  nation  of  soldiera,"  as  they  sometimes  call  tbemselvcs,  an 
of  a  kind  which  every  country  that  possesses  a  standing  nmiT 
may  find  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  to  its  own  arrangements 
for  this  department  of  civiluatum.  "Nothing,"  says  Uoiiueii, 
"  presents  a  greater  contrast  to  the  culture  of  our  times,  than  die 
reflectiou  that  the  security  of  the  state  should  still  be  based  nn  s 
military  institution  ;  an  institution  by  which  every  independent 
power  of  man  becomes  a  fault ;  iii  which  even  the  rudest  vtofiI  of 
command  becomes  reason,  the  blindest  obedienea  virtue  !  " 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  chapters  in  Hainaen'a 
■'Biireaukratie  "  is  that  in  which  ho  shows  how  nearly  «ll  tl» 
public  offices  and  officers  have  their  private  duplicates.  The  bat 
idea  we  can  convey  of  tliis  chapter  will  be  to  give  a  paraphrase  of 
a  few  ofEctul  titlos  ;  thus, — suppose  the  following  to  be  all  Pnu- 
dan  titles ^-Contruller  of  the  Customs,  Harbour  Master,  Commit 
I  uoner  of  Mines  and  Mauufactories,  Overseer  of  Public  Wodu, 
^^^ost-mastcr  QenenJ,  Village  Foet-master,  Parish  Clerk,  Stu 
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of  tjie  Royal  Hospital,  Beadle  of  tiie  Parish,  ko.,  then  the  lisi 
of  offiees  wonM  present  tiie  following  duplicates : — 

Controller  of  ihe  Customs. 
Secret  Controller  of  the  Customs. 
Harbour  Master, 
t  Secret  Harbour  Master. 

Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Manufactories. 
Secret  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Manufactories. 
Overseer  of  Public  Works. 
Secret  Overseer  of  Public  Woits. 
Post-master  General. 
Secret  Post-master  General. 
Village  Post-master. 
Secret  Village  Post-master. 
Palish  Clerk. 
Secret  Parish  Cleik* 
Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 
Secret  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 
Beadle  of  the  Parish. 
Secret  Beadle  of  the  Paii^. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a  paraphrase,  not  merely  of  a  few  titlesf  of  actual 
offices  with  their  duplicates,  adduced  by  Heinzen,  but  of  several 
pages  of  such  titles  which  he  displays  in  a  long  list.  They  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  system  of  secret 
policies  established  by  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  It  amounts  to 
an  organised  spy-system  of  the  most  universal  character. 

The  consequences  to  the  author  of  such,  an  exposition  may 
readily  be  conjectured.  The  book  was  instantly  ordered  to  bo 
suppressed  ;  the  police  seized  all  the  copies  from  all  public  libra- 
ries, and  from  all  private  hands  where  they  knew  it  might  be 
found  ;  Heinzen  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Prussia,— anc?  a  few 
copies  of  his  book  still  remaining  undiscovered  by  the  police,  were 
handed  about  in  all  directions,  and  read  with  avidity.  To  our  cer- 
tain knowledge,  it  has  been  read  by  most  of  the  leading  politicians 
in  Berlin,  including  those  in  office  nearest  the  throne.  So  much 
for  '*  suppression,''  even  in  an  absolute  government — as  if  the  free 
spirit  of  man  really  could  be  suppressed  I  lEs  body  may  be  exiled^ 
chained  up  in  a  dungeon,  starved,  er  cut  to  pieces  ;  hut  to  destroy 
his  tongue  during  life  is  more  difficult  to  effect ;  more  difficult  stiQ 
to  snatch  away  his  pen  ;  and  to  destroy  his  inward  thoughts, 
impossible* 

Heinzen  offered  to  return  and  surrender  himself  up  to  the 
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ministers  of  justice,  if  they  would  promise  to  hare  bim  tried  bj  the 
laws  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  This,  however,  was  refused  ;  he  was 
tried,  in  his  absence,  found  guilty  of  course,  and  sentenced,  among 
other  things,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  whenever  he  should  again 
set  foot  on  his  native  land.  The  sentence  was  regarded  as 
extremely  light,  and  indicative  of  sundry  wise  alarms  in  high 
quarters. 

"  Prussia  farewell !  "  wrote  Heinzen  in  reply.  "  The  ship  for  my 
return  is  now  in  flames.  I  will  seek  for  myself  another  home^  and  must 
increase  the  number  of  thy  banished  sons.  A  year's  imprisonment 
would  be  a  very  small  price  for  the  purchase  of  my  return  to  the  father- 
land. But  for  me  there  is  no  longer  a  father-land,  where  the  nauseous- 
ness  of  slavery  and  villainy  would  become  my  constant  companions." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Heinzen  writes  this  reply  in  a  sufficiently 
intemperate  spirit, — a  state  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  under  the 
circumstances.  That  the  statements,  however,  in  his  '<  Bureau- 
kratie,''  are  in  most  cases  substantially  correct,  and  virtually  in 
almost  all,  no  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had 
any  good  means  of  witnessing  or  ascertaining  the  real  state  of 
political  affairs  in  Prussia.  We  shall  make  these  matters  a  little 
more  apparent  in  om*  next  paper,  which  will  comprise  some  account 
of  another  daring  book  which  has  just  appeared  in  Germany,  and 
been  ''  suppressed."  How  laughable  are  these  government  sup- 
pressions !  The  title  of  the  book  will  prove  rather  startling  in 
certain  quarters  ;  we  do  not  at  present  give  it,  for  reasons  whieh 
may  be  conjectured. 


TWO  EPITAPHS  IN  EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

Ik  Exeter  cathedral,  on  the  left-hand  as  you  enter  the  choir 
under  the  organ-loft,  is  this  inscription  :  "  Leofbicus,  the  first 

BISCHOPPE  OP  EXCETER  LYETH  HERE." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  cathedral  is  another  inscription 
<(less  clearly  visible,  just  under  the  effigy  of  an  old  Prophet), 
seemingly  copied  from  this:  "Henricus,  the  last  bischoppe 

t)F  ExCETER,  LTETH  HERE,  AND  EYERTWHERE." 

W.  S.  L. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  QUACK. 


•     When  a  person  who  for  mfiny  years  has  been  living  and  making 
JBioney  by  practices  which  a  moralist  would  term  fraudulent,  comes 
forward  at  the  end  of  his  career  with  a  confession  of  them,  it  is 
likely  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  renounced,  and  is  ashamed  of. 
Ids  former  course  of  life.     Now  I,  for  a  considerable  period,  have 
been  not  only  getting  my  bread,  but  also  buttering  it  richly,  by 
medical  quackery  ;  and  I  am  retired  on  a  handsome  fortune  which 
I  have  thereby  amassed.     But  for  my  part,  so  far  from  feeling 
either  shame  or  repentance  on  account  of  what  I  have  been,  I 
declare  solemnly,  with  my  hand  upon  my  breeches-pocket,  that  I 
glory  in  the  name  of  Quack.     I  wish  anybody  could  imagine  with 
what  inward  exultation  I  hear,  as  I  pass  by  a  village  pond,  the 
peculiar  cry  of  the  ducks  upon  it.     Quack,  quack,  quack  !     Yes ; 
I  am  a  Quack,  although  a  retired  one.     I  own  it,  I  boast  of  it, 
and  when  I  look  back  on  all  the  things,  ay,  and  all  the  persons 
too,  that  I  have  done,  to  become  the  rich,  fat,  comfortable  fellow 
that  I  am,  I  am  delighted.     So  pleasing  is  this  retrospect,  that 
thereby,  partly,  it  is,  that  I  am  induced  to  publish  these  disclo- 
sures, which  nothing  but  an  ingenuous  modesty  in  speaking  of  my 
own  affairs  makes  me  term  **  Confessions."     In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, I  am  also  actuated  by  another  motive,  namely,  by  a  craving 
for  sympathy  ;  a  desire  to  render  kindred  minds  partakers  of  my 
own.     This  amiable  instinct  is  one  which  we  Quacks,  in  the  busy 
hum,  as  it  may  be  truly  called,  of  our  lives,  are  obliged  to  repress. 
We  cannot  unbosom,  even  to  our  dearest  friends,  without  putting 
ourselves  in  each  other's  power.     Our  secrets,  in  that  case,  would 
be  betrayed,  at  all  events  they  would  be  shared  in  ;  and  this  would 
not  do — would  not  pay.     But  now,  my  active  days  are  over.     My 
mission  is  fulfilled.     I  am  independent,  able  to  speak  out,  and  can 
tell  what  I  choose  without  losing  a  farthing  by  it.     And  let  me 
mention  that,  although  in  this  position,  I  am  only  a  middle-aged 
man.      I  reflect  on  this  circumstance  with  great  complacency, 
whilst,  when  riding  in  my  carriage,  I  behold  one  of  my  brethren 
— for  I  will  call  all  medical  men  my  brethren,  although  they  disown 
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lue — grown  old  and  gray  in  what  ib  called  honourable 
Lohbling  along  on  foot. 

Full  particulars  reapccting  my  birth  and  parentage  i 
recorded  on  the  monument  which  I  mean  to  have  erected  over  n^ 
remains.  1  was  educated,  that  is  to  say,  half-educated,  like  most 
persons  whose  destiny  is  the  medical  profesaion,  at  a  classical  and 
commercial  academy.  There,  I  remember,  1  was  oneo,  aud  only 
once,  flogged  ;  nhiuh  I  mention,  becauee  the  infliction  made  i 
powerful  imprcBsion  on  mo,  and,  1  believe,  wh.b  the  means  of  doiojf 
me  much  good.  My  offence  had  been  a  verlial  fiction.  My  exeou- 
tioner,  with  the  concluding  lash,  hade  mo  mind  bow  I  told  lies  &t 
the  Future.  1  recollected  this  advice  in  after  years,  to  my  ne 
small  success  and  advantage.  Having  left  school,  and  heag 
required  to  chooso  a  calling,  I  made  choice  of  physic,  iiifluenee^ 
I  believe,  chiefly,  by  a  love  of  the  mystic  and  the  luarvellonB ; 
attributes  with  which  my  imagination  hod  invested  tbat  eoience. 
A  short  course  of  practical  pharmacy,  howorer,  in  nay  master^ 
surgery,  soon  dissipated  all  the  romantic  notions  I  had  fonned 
respecting  it,  bat  astonished  me  at  the  same  time  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  1  had  fancied  that  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  wve 
many,  and  that  their  corresponding  remedies  were  equally  numermu, 
I  was,  therefore,  surprised  at  finding  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  my  employment  consisted  in  pouring  into  phials,  or  "pnt^i^ 
up,"  as  it  was  termed,  "  Baust:  Hub:"  "  Maitst:  Mg:"  aid 
"  Mist:  Feb:"  Three  sorts  of  medicine,  I  thought,  seemed  la  ga 
very  for  in  treating  diseases  ;  and  the  dim  forecast  of  a  mH 
grander  generalisation,  the  embrjotic  notion  of  a  universal  jull, 
woold  occasionally  occur  to  my  conception. 

When  the  term  of  my  apprenticeship  had  expired,  I  proceeded, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
my  studies.  To  these  I  realty  did  apply  myself  with  some  d3i- 
gence,  and  all  that  I  now  regret  is,  that  I  wasted  so  nmoh  time  w 
I  did  in  attending  lectures  and  dissections,  and  storing  my  mind 
with  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and  botany,  and 
other  sciences  ;  which,  in  the  first  place,  as  1  crammed  tbooi  all 
up  by  rote,  I  forgot  in  less  time  after  my  examination  than  I  had 
taken  to  learn  them  in  before  it,  and  which,  in  the  nest,  if  I  bad 
remembered  them,  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  me.  A  large 
per-centago  of  curable  diseases  is  to  be  cured  with  a  blue  pill  and 
a  black  dose  ;  those  which  are  incurable  are  best  treated  yiitk 
d  water  and  placebo-pills,    Now  of  what  service 
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or  anything  of  the  sort,  in  the  prescription  of  such  remedies  as 
these  ?     To  arrive  at  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  foregoing 
si;atement,   it  will  he  supposed  that  I  endeavoured,  at  least,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  that  I  reflected,  to  a 
certain  extent,    upon  the  information  which  I  acquired  on   that 
subject.     Such  was  actually  the  case;  for  before  I  entered  into 
private  practice,  I  thought,  and  certainly  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  that  the  success  of  a  medical  man  was  proportionate  to 
his  professional  skill,  and  that  the  better  the  commodity  he  had  to 
cITer,  the  more  would  he  gain  by  the  sale  of  it.     How  beautifully 
was  I  deceived  !     How  not  less  beautifully  undeceived,  as  I  shall 
show  presently  !     Under  this  delusion,  not  only  did  I  cram  my  head 
^th  scientific  verbiage,  in  order  to  pass  the  Hall  and  College ;  but  I 
diligently  attended  hospital-practice,  and  besides  that,  visited,  in 
the  capacity  of  pupil,  patients  belonging  to  another  public  charity. 
Acting  under  the  physician  to  the  institution,  I  undertook  their  cases, 
and  visited  them  at  their  own  homes ;  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  disease  and  its  treatment  at  the  bed-side.     Hence  I  arrived  at 
the   two   great   principles   in   therapeutics  which   I   have  above 
enunciated  ;  but  this  was  not  all.     I  certainly  did  And  that  there 
was  a  no  small  number  of  diseases,  whose  cure  really  required 
scientific  knowledge,  applied  by  sound  and  careful  judgment ;  and 
among  these  my  confessions,  I  may  mention,  that  I  thought  myself 
a  rather  fine  fellow,  if  not  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  for  the 
mode  in  which  I  managed  them.     I  do  verily  believe  that  I  saved 
several  lives,  and  a  large  number  of  eyes  and  limbs,  by  sheer  art, 
I  afterwards  found  how  little  the  preservation  of  a  life  is  appreciated, 
and  how  much  less  is  thought  of  saving  a  limb,  than  of  amputat- 
ing it.     But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

My  examinations  passed,  there  was  the  world  before  me  where 
to  practise.  I  was  not  a  httle  ambitious  ;  and  had  any  public 
appointment  been  open  to  competition  or  obtainable  by  talent,  I 
should  have  striven  for  it ;  and  perhaps  have  become  a  hospital- 
surgeon.  But  such  was  not  the  ease,  and  I  here  tender  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  a  quack  to  my  brethren,  the  surgeons  of  the 
London  hospitals,  for  contriving  so  cleverly  as  they  do,  to  exclude 
from  their  respected  fraternity  all  but  those  who  have  been  their 
apprentices,  and  their  relations.  But  for  this  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy arrangement  of  theirs,  I  might  still  be  a  working  man, 
with  perhaps  but  a  middling  practice,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  property  in  the  funds.     But  to  return.    I  saw  no  pros- 
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pect  of  doin^  grcut  things  in   London  ;    and  an   advantagf 
OjWuinn^  for  a  ■'cneral  practitioner  occurring   in  a  country  town, 
thither  I  repnircil,  wnrtli  about  two  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
been  left  to  ino  by  my  maternal  grandfather. 

Private  practice,  I  very  80on  found,  is  quite  a  different  t)ui^ 
from  the  treatment  of  gratuitous  patients.  I  was  quite  astonished 
at  the  number  of  coughs,  colds,  mere  aches  and  pains,  and  other 
trivinl  ailments,  for  which  my  attendance  was  solicited,  I 
admioiHtered  what  was  necesanryfor  them,  assuring  the  applicants 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  sometimea,  when  no  medicis* 
was  wanted,  merely  told  them  to  go  home,  keep  quiet,  and  put 
their  feet  in  warm  water  going  te  bed. 

Noodle,  ninny,  simpleton  that  I  was !  I  believe  there  is  ft 
piece  of  music  eailed,  "  With  verdure  clad."  I  declare  that  I 
never  hear  it  named  without  thinting  of  the  excessive  grceiUKM 
with  nhich,  as  with  a  mantle,  I  was  iuTested  at  the  period  jnit 
referred  to.  Imaginary  and  trifling  complaints  are  the  staple  oC 
medical  practice.  Serious  diseases  are  too  few  to  fumiah  bread 
and  cheese,  That  there  should  over  have  been  a  time  when  I 
was  ignorant  of  these  things  ! 

From  month  to  month,  from  week  to  week,  I  waited  for  import- 
ant cases.  Seldom  they  came  ;  and  for  the  few  that  1  met  with 
I  got  small  pay  and  fewer  thanks.  My  practice  altogether,  iii- 
stead  of  increasing,  decreased  ;  and  the  coughs,  pains,  and  aches 
betook  themselves  !«  a  rival,  who,  I  afterwards  found,  made  much 
of  them,  and  persuaded  the  subjects  of  them  that  they  vere 
really  seriously  ill. 

I  found  too,  that  I  unwittingly  was  constantly  giving  offence. 
I  happened,  one  Simday,  to  step  into  an  Independent  chnpeh 
The  nest  day,  the  father  of  a  family  that  I  attended,  who  was  K 
high-churclmiau,  sent  to  request  my  bill,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  should  cense  to  require  my  sorvicea.  I  walked  out  once,  in 
the  oool  of  the  evening,  with  a  cigar  ;  whereou,  almost  inimcdiatel7> 
ensued  a  tremendous  fall  in  business.  A  doctor  of  divinity  oaiiM 
one  day  to  consult  me.     It  happened  that  a  volume  of  Shakapov 

was  lying  on  my  table  ;  "  Are  these  your  studies,  Mr. !'* 

demanded  the  reverend  gentleman,  somewhat  sarcastically,  point- 
ing to  the  bonk.  Very  soon  afterwards,  he  quitted  me  for  ray 
opponent ;  whilst  a  report,  I  found,  became  current  that  I  re&d 
poetry,  and  attended  to  that  more  than  to  my  profession, 
covered,  ou  another  ocensiou,  that  I  had  given 
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appearing',  in  the  open  day,  in  a  straw-bnt  nnd  a,  ahaoting-jackeU'' 
Another  time,  I  was  eent  for  to  see  an  asthmatic  old  womEiiif 
■who  had  heen  worth  fifty  pounda  a-year  to  me.    She  said, 

Mr. ,  that  you  are  ahout  to  become  a    freemason."     Such 

happened  to  be  the  faet ;  I  admitted  it.  "  In  tliat  case,  then, 
sir,'  she  replied,  "I  ehaU  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeliing 
other  advice."  I  v&b  wise  enough,  to  he  Bure,  to  take  this  hint, 
thoagh  1  would  have  given  worlds  at  the  time,  to  have  defied  thft 
old  hag  ivith  indignation.  With  what  smiling  meekness  have  I 
cringed  to  imbecility  since  ! 

My  practice  thus  growing  "  small  by  degreea,"  had  become, 
hy  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  its  commencement,  so  "  beauti- 
fully lees"  than  it  was  during  the  first,  that,  to  pay  my  rent  and 
taxes,  and  discharge  my  ChriBtmas  liabilitiea,  1  was  obliged  to 
make  a  large  hole  in  my  capital.  There  is,  or  was,  a  publication 
called  the  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  the  names  of  many  prac- 
titioners appear  in  connection  with  their  published  cases ;  hut  I 
began  to  fear  that  mine,  if  I  did  not  take  care,  would  very  soon 
appear  in  a  gazette  of  another  sort,  connected  with  no  case  what- 
ever, except  0.  case  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  background  of  mj 
prospects,  to  speak  figuratively,  and  by  no  means  for  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  very  distinctly  beheld  the  Dogs.  It  was  therefore 
necessaiy,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  consumption  of  the  purse, 
that  I  should  resolve  my  wholo  man,  medical  as  well  as  individual) 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

I  will  not  eshaust  my  reador'a  patience  with  a  record  of  ths 
debate  into  which  I  thus  entered  with  myself ;  but  will  merely 
mention  the  resolutions  in  which  it  terminated,  which  were 
these : — 

Firstly,  That  in  expecting  to  succeed  in  my  profession  by  skill, 
knowledge,  and  attention,  I  had  made  a  great  mistake. 

Secondly,  That,  by  endeavouring  to  recommend  myself  by  sin- 
cerity and  straightforwardness,  I  had,  on  the  contrary,  incurred 
disfavour. 

Thirdly,  That  in  having  followed  my  own  inclinations  in  mattora 
wherein  I  should  have  been  guided  by  the  fancies  of  others,  I  hod 
been  guilty  of  a  grave  contempt  of  the  majesty  of  prejudice  ;  to 
which,  in  all  particulars,  I  ought  to  have  heen  an  abject  slave. 

Fourthly,  That  through  the  above-mentioned  errors,  I  had  irre- 
trierably  lost  my  practice  ;  and  fifthly,  that  I  had  better  try  mj 
■X.' — ^VOL.  II.  4  A  ~ 
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fortune  BOinewherc  elae,  remodelling  my  wiole  couree  of  acttOHa 
jnd  tiiruing  over  an  entirely  new  lenf, 

.  In  a  word,  I  fairly  mnde  up  my  mtnd  to  turn  qnnek  ;  U)4,  ftr 
lay  sphere  of  operations  in  that  capacity,  to  clioose  the  metropolis 
itself.  I  bad  little  to  lose,  go  where  t  might :  my  succesa  in  oi^ 
part  of  the  country  would  at  heat  be  limited  ;  hut  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  te  unhoundeii  in  London.  I  therefore,  wilhr 
out  loss  of  time,  transferred  myself  to  town,  boldly  took  a  bonso  in 
a  good  neighliourhood,  put  my  blue  bottles  in  my  window,  and  bran 
plate  on  my  door,  and  ilreaaed  myself  in  the  fasliion  of  a  diesentiag. 
miuistei'.  I  also,  though  my  eight  'was  as  keen  as  a  hawk's,  pat 
a  pair  of  spectacles  on  my  noae  ;  for  the  very  reason  tiiat  I  baA 
known  thie  done  by  pretendere,  wtiom  I  used  to  despise.  Tbns 
equipped  and  establi^ed,  I  felt  as  if  accoutred  for  a  fight,  a  '  * 
screwed  itp  my  energies  for  an  onslaught  on  iby  prey — the  ata 
the  ignorant,  the  vain,  tho  credulons,  the  domineering -< 
creatures  who  would  not  let  mo  get  an  honast  nmintenance. 

My  first  step  waa  to  bring  myself  into  notice.    For  this  p 
I  availed  myself  of  every  kind  of  introduction  tjiat  I  could  pi 
and  I  bad  a  number  of  professional  cards  printed,  wlMcb.  I  i 
scruple  to  send  to  all  manner  of  persons,  whether  I  knew  tl  _ 
not.      I  likewise,  every  now  and  then,  wrote  letters  to  the  n 
papers,  sometimes  asserting  that  I  had  discovered  a  re 
l^ydrophnbia  ;  at  others  oommeoting  ou  cases  whioh  haj 
come  before  the  public.     As  to  the  ti'iith,  speculative  or  j 
(rf  anything  that  T  "asserted,  I  paid  no  regai-d  to  it  whatever  a 
sole  object  was  notoriety.     I  bribed  pE>nny-a-linerB  to  ve^MnrU 
ginai'y  accidents,  to  which  I  yae  summoned,  in  the  papers  i  m 
hired  persons  to  ring  and  knock  at  my  door,  and   even,  occ 
aHy,  to  call  mo  out  of  diurch — whereat,  by  tha  bje,  my  a 
ancQ  was  most  e.^empliiry,  and  my  demeanour  conspicuously  A 
Whenever  I  went  to  a  party,  I  was  sure  to  recollect,  at  aa.  | 
hour,  that  I  bad  a  professioitnl  engagement ;  hut  1  seld^Eo,  h 
without  having  ingratiated  myself  with   some  old  lady  or 
man  afflicted  with  indigestion  or  gout. 

A  steady  perseverance  in  these  and  similar  artifices,  wt 
Img  time  rewarded  with  some  sncoesB  ;  and  1  was  soon  i 
to  by  a  number  of  patients,  siifiicienlly  large  to  enable  i 
carry  out  my  new  principles  of  practice.  And  1  bad  now  brought 
myeelf  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  fresh  truths,  in  rofvreiuS] 
to  them,  were  continually  imparted  to  me,  as  if  by  poetic  inajiira- 
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tion.  The  first  great  fact  that  I  perceived  was,  who,  And  wlmt,. 
are  the  bulk  of  profitable  patients.  I  found  that  they  were  weak„ 
fanciful,  timid,  and  old  women,  and  corresponding  characters  q^ 
the  opposite  sex,  feeble  in  body,  and  still  more  feeble  in  mind, 
pampered  to  extreme  sensitiveness,  unable  to  bear  the  least  pain,, 
and  frightened  to  death  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  disorder. 
Incapable  of  reasoning  or  hearing,  reason,  knowing  little  pf  any- 
l^ng,  and  least  of  all  of  themselves,  physically  or  mentally,  they 
judge  merely  from  their  sensations.  If  these  tell  them  that 
tjiey  are  very  ill,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  them  to  the. 
contrary.  They  will  disbelieve  the  truth  to  their  physician'^ 
|»*ejudice  ;  now,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  believe  a  false- 
hood to  his  advantage.  Accordingly,  when  such  patients  came  tft 
me  with  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  the  matter  with  them,  I  no 
longer  told  them  that  they,  would  be  well  in  a  few  hours,  or  dis-i 
missed  them  with  a  few  cautions  and  a  little  medicine.  Not  I. 
I  listened  to  their  groans,  and  moans,  and  rigmarole,  with  pr(K 
found  attention.  I  told  them,  indeed,  that  they  had  no  ultimate 
danger  to  apprehend,  but  at  the  same  time  I  besought  thena  to^. 
take  care  of  themselves.  And  then  I  said  that  I  would  send  them 
a  little  medicine  ;  and  I  sent  them  several  draughts  to  take  every 
day,  and  pills  or  powders,  night  and  morning,  for  a  week.;  so  that, 
I  was  better  than  my  word.  Consequently  I  not  only  made, 
money,  but  also  got  the  character  of  a  kind,  considerate  map,  and, 
a  dear  creature  ;  whereas  I  had  ibrmerly  been  called  a  savage  and 
a  brute. 

I  soon  also  saw  that  many  of  the  above  class  of  patients  who  are 
rich,  particularly  if  they  belpng  to  the  fairer,  not  to  say  the  softer, 
sex,  do  not  apply  to  a  medical  man  merely  for  relief.    They  regard 
him  as  a  sort  of  social  luxury,  a  thing  to  rest  upon, — a  cushion,  a.- 
sofa, — or  by  which  to  be  solaced,  as  by  a  comforter,  ja  mufii  or  a 
warming-pan.     They  require  him  to  come  and  condole  with  them, . 
and  pity  them.     They  want  him   also   to  gratify  their  vanity,, 
whether  by  direct  flattery,  or  by  obviously  and  studiously  con- 
sulting their  whims  and  caprices.     It  is  a  gi^-atifying  spectacle  to 
them  to  behold  one  whom  they  believe  to  be  a  learned  and  intel- 
lectual  man,    devoting   his   whole   mind   to  their  petty  selves, 
grovelling  before  them,  walking  in   their  faith   and  fear,   and 
working  out  his  favour  in  their  eyes  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for 
money — ^yes,  ior  money.     They  would  not  car©  for  a  gratuitous- 
doctor.     He  must  be  their  paid  sy<Mphant,  t^at  they  may  epjpy  v 
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the  full  luxury  of  despising  bim.  How  soon,  like  dear,  meek 
Mawworm,  did  I  learn  to  like  to  be  despised  I  How  musicallj 
chinked  the  reward  of  my  humility  I 

Thus  enlightened,  I  perceived  the  folly  of  my  former  indepen- 
dence, and  the  causes  of  its  injurious  consequences  to  me.  I  now 
dressed,  acted,  talked,  nay,  looked,  solely  at  the  dictation  of 
Bociety.  I  contradicted  nobody,  and  yet  agreed  with  everybody, 
I  seemed  to  have  no  will  of  my  own.  On  moral,  political,  and 
metaphysical  subjects  I  never  breathed  a  syllable,  lest  I  should 
offend  some  one.  And  let  me  here  lay  down  this  aphorism,  that 
no  medical  man,  who  would  prosper  in  his  calling,  should  evef 
deliver  any  opinion  but  a  professional  one.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
he  had  better  word  even  that  ambiguously. 

Another  important,  I  may  almost  say  tremendous,  verity  which 
r  arrived  at,  was  the  proper  mode,  in  a*  pecuniary  sense,  of  treat- 
ing serious  diseases  ;  one  widely  different  from  that  which  is  right 
abstractedly.  The  latter  mainly  consists  in  the  careful  rectifica- 
tion of  disordered  functions,  and  the  prescription  of  a  suitable  diet 
and  regimen,  with  occasional  recourse,  in  certain  cases  of  necessity, 
to  more  active  means ;  such  as  bleeding  and  counter-irritation. 
For  diseases  result  from  transgressions  of  the  natural  laws,  and  in. 
conformity  with  those  laws,  they  should  also  be  cured.  Now 
scarcely  any  patients  are  aware  of  this.  They  imagine  that  dis- 
eases are  cured,  directly,  by  certain  drugs ;  whereby,  indeed, 
mere  symptoms  are  often  relieved ;  and  they  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish such  relief  from  a  real  cure.  They  moreover  dislike  restric- 
tions in  diet,  and  hate  to  be  obliged  to  take  exercise ;  and  they 
object  to  the  right  method  of  treatment  because  it  is  long  and 
tiresome.  They  do  not  know  or  consider  that  by  it  alone  can 
their  diseases  be  finally  eradicated.  What  they  want  is  to  be  made 
well  at  once.  Hence  the  Quack,  to  get  money,  must  treat  mere 
symptoms,  irrespectively  not  only  of  their  essential  cause,  but  abo 
of  the  mischief  %vhich  he  may  thus  do  on  the  whole.  For  instance, 
I  have  often  been  applied  to  by  patients  with  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  I  might  have  given  them  appropriate  medi- 
cine, desired  them  to  live  abstemiously,  and  perhaps  to  apply  a 
mustard  poultice,  now  and  then,  to  the  nape  of  the  Heck.  By 
these  means  they  would  certainly  have  become  well  and  have 
remained  so.  Did  I  do  this?  No.  I  bled  them,  to  be  sure, 
which  relieved  them  instantly  ;  and  then  I  allowed  them  to  go  and 
lire  as  they  liked.    In  a  few  months  they  were  ill  again.    Again 
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I  bled  them  ;  and  so  on  as  often  as  they  came  to  me»  At  last 
they  generally  died,  though  they  would  have  lived  under  a  more 
rational  treatment ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  got  well  paid^  and 
reputed  a  clever,  nay,  a  bold  practitioner,  to  boot, 

A  grand  popular  fallacy,  which  I  successfully  traded  on,  was  the 
popular  faith  in  specifics.  For  every  complaint,  I  invariably  gave 
something  to  take.  It  was  generally,  therefore,  believed  that  I 
knew  "what  was  what ;"  but  what  I  really  did  know  was,  that 
there  are  but  two  specifics  in  the  whole  •*  Materia  Medica" — 
sulphur  and  quinine.  Diseases,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  the 
result  of  some  sort  of  inj^^y•  The  only  specifics  are  those  that 
either  neutrahse  the  injurious  agent,  or  expel  it  from  the  system, 
I  must  apologise  for  all  this  philosophy  ;  but  really  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  medicine,  in  order  to  pervert  it  to  quackery* 

I  had  formerly  often  lost  credit  for  a  good  cure  by  not  having 
at  the  outset,  sufficiently  magnified  the  importance  of  the  case»  I 
took  very  good  care,  now,  to  avoid  this  mistake.  I  have  been 
summoned,  frequently,  to  the  bed-side  of  a  child,  affected,  perhaps^ 
"with  scarlatina  or  measles.  I  have  seen  the  mother,  her  lips  white 
-with  agony,  trembling  as  she  listened  for  my  opinion.  And  I  have 
looked  solemn,  and  shaken  my  head,  and  said  I  feared  there  was 
great  danger,  although,  in  fact,  I  had  no  apprehension  of  the  kind. 
I  was  rather  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trifle  with  her  feelings  ;  but  I 
•was  forced  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 

A  question,  perhaps,  may  by  this  time  have  occurred  to  the 
reader,  as  to  how  many  people,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I 
calculate  that  I  have  killed  ?  I  cannot  say  exactly.  By  bleeding 
for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  I 
believe  I  have  produced  several  cases  of  diseased  heart,  which  termi* 
nated  fatally.  I  have  also,  I  think,  shortened  some  lives  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Likewise,  I  suspect  that,  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  I  have  treated  divers  cases  of  indigestion  with 
alcoholic  stimulants,  whereby  was  occasioned  disorganisatiom  of 
the  liver,  ultimately  producing  death  by  dropsy. 

By  means  of  a  practice,  based  on  the  principles  above  indicated. 
I  became,  very  speedily,  a  prosperous  gentleman,  if  I  may  venture 
to  claim  the  appellation.  At  length  I  hit  upon  my  grand  dis- 
covery, which  has  raised  me  to  the  proud  pinnacle  of  affluence 
that  I  now  stand  upon.  There  was  a  certain  pill,  compounded  of 
various  ingredients,  which,  as  I  have  sCld  the  patent  for  it,  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention.     I  had  frequent  occasion  for  its  use  ia 
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PTery-day  diaorders,  (he  result,  principallj,  rf  over-eoling  an 
<lrinkiD{;.  I  found  when  1  came  lo  consider,  that  ia  forty  oo«  rf 
Shy  cacei,  at  least,  I  had  occasion  to  give  thie  piQ.  j  cun, 
therefore,  to  the  coaclusion  that  it  woiihl  be  BPrriccaWe,  llwt  a 
would  produce  apparent  rehef,  in  the  proportion  of  t"reutr  pa 
cent.,  taking  diseases  at  random.  This  at  once  suggested  to  m 
the  idea  of  making  it  a  patent  medieioe.  I  reasoned,  that  aatd 
those  who  might  be  induced  to  take  it,  eighty,  at  leaat.  In  *»«j 
hundred,  would  fancy  that  it  had  done  them  gooil  ;  aud  tbol  tic 
many  voices  in  its  favour  would  be  attended  to,  and  tlic  few  again* 
it  disregarded.  Nordid  the  issue  falaiij  my  conjecture.  Il««l 
ont  a,  patent  for  it,  under  a  fictitious  name,  of  course.  I  adverti«ed 
it  in  every  paper  and  magazine  that  would  admit  such  an  airtf- 
tiaement ;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  magazines  and  papers  in  tl* 
^Dgdoni.  1  wrote  grateful  communications  from  enthtmiutic 
purehaaers,  testifying  to  its  miracnlous  virtues.  Mid  afipntnlal 
them  to  those  advertisements.  In  the  same  manner,  I  pnblidMJ 
■letters,  which  I  pretended  to  have  received  from  Abernethy  tad 
'Astley  Cooper,  recommending  my  pill  to  families.  I  aetuaDj 
procured  testimonials  to  its  efficacy,  from  one  or  two  stnpiU  nobb- 
Tnen,  and  several  old  ladies  of  rank  ;  and  in  some  instances  nbw- 
lutelyforged  letters  of  gratitude  from  public  eharacters.  Evetvleti 
yiam,  every  hoarding,  was  placarded  with  puffs  of  my  intalCbic  [dU. 
In  these  spirited  proceedings  I  spent  a  little  fortune ;  but  tlie  braW 
'which  I  had  thus  cast  onthewaters,  returned  to  me,  after  not  BUiy 
days,  hundredfold.  Thanks  to  the  glorious  credulity,  tlumkato 
the  stupendous  ignorance  of  my  fellow- creatures,  with  respect  t* 
the  laws  of  health  and  disease  !  And  now,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
asked  by  those  who  have  perused  the  above  Confessrons,  what  trt 
ray  reflections  when  I  lay  my  head  tipon  my  pillow  ?  WI^,  I 
T^ect  what  a  clever  head  it  must  be,  that  has  made  its  ownira 
Crceaus.  As  to  conscience,  1  drown  it  in  the  Puetolus  of  my 
Three  per  Cents,  I  have  now  candidly  described  my  coanv 
through  life,  and  I  advise  everyiacdieal  man  to  imitate  it.  White 
'Common  sense  remains  uncommon,  and  tilt  the  minds  of  tlie  Oiany 
are  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  medi/mic,  there  will  always  lie  ■ 

b field  for  Quackery.  Success  to  it!  1  drink  the  tooat  in  Cban- 
pagne.  And  he  it,  I  would  whisper,  remembered,  that  wbea  • 
practitioner  who  would  be  honest,  is  driven,  by  neglect,  diseoim^ 
inest.  and  conventional  prejudice,  to  become  a  Quack,  society.  Ar 
8ft  the  mischief  he  may  inflict  upon  it,  has  only  to  thank  ite  «n 
S^l.  r.  u 
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COmi^ININO  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMAlf| 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACC^UAINTANCE^  VS 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 


Letter  XXII. — To  Mrs.  Hedgehog^  New  York.  ^ 

Bear  Gbandmother, — As  I  don't  think  jou  kave  any  liking  fb^ 
railways, — ^being,  like  Colonel  Sibthorp,  one  of  those  folks  k)ying 
the  good  old  times,  when  travelling  was  as  sober  a  thing  as  a 
"^Aggon  and  four  horses*  could  make  it — IreaUy  don't  see  how  I  'n^ 
;to  write  you  anything  o£  a  letter.  There  's  nobody  in  town,  and 
fiothing  in  the  papers  but  plans  of  railways,  that  in.  a  little  time 
will  coTer  all  England  Uke  a  large  spider's  net ;  and,  as  in  the 
net,  there  will  be  a  good  many  ffies  caught  and  gobbled  up,  by 
those  who  spin  it.  Nevertheless,  though  I  know  you  don't  agree 
.with  me  Any  more  than  Colonel  Sipthorp  does, — ^it  is  a^  fine  sight 
•to  open  the  newspapers,  and  see  the  railway  schemes.  What  moun* 
tains  of  money  they  bring  to  the  mind !  And  then  for  the  wonders 
they  're  big  with,  why,  properly  considered,  am't  they  a  thousand 
times  more  w(»iderM  than  anything  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  ?"  Then  we  have  fiying  carriages  to  be  brought 
to  every  man's  door !  AH  England  made  to  shake  hands  with 
itself  in  a  few  hours  !  And  when  London  can,  in  an  hour  or  so, 
;go  to  the  Land's  End  far  a  gulp  of  sea-air,  and  the  Land's  End 
in  the  same  time  come  to  see  the  shows  of  London, — shan't  all  of 
us  the  better  understand  one  another  ;  shan't  we  all  be  brought 
together,  and  made,  as  we  ought  to  be,  one  family  of  ?  It 's  com^ 
ing  fast,  grandmother.  Now  pigs  can  travel,  I  don't  know  how 
fcir,  at  a  halfpenny  a  head,  we  don't  hear  the  talk  that  used  to  be 
-of  **  the  swinish  multitude."  And  isn't  it  a  fine  thing — I  know 
jou  don't  think  so,  but  isn't  it  ? — ^to  know  that  all  that 's  been 
•done,  and  all  that 's  to  do,  will  be  done,  because  Englishmen  have 
left  off  cutting  other  men's  throats  ?  That  peace  has  done  it  all  ? 
.If  they  oughtn't  to  set  np  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch  at  every 
jEailway  t^minus^  I  'm  cm  impostert  and  so  true  cabman. 
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Yes,  gmndraortier,  peaeo  has  done  it  all !  Only  tliinl:  of  the 
iron  that  bad  been  melted  into  cannon  and  round  shot,  and  chain 
ehot,  and  all  tbe  other  sorts  of  shot — that  the  devils  on  a  holiday 
play  at  bowls  with  ! — if  the  war  bad  gone  on, — all  the  very  smno 
iron  that's  now  peaceably  laid  upon  filcepers  !  Think  of  the  iron 
that  hod  been  fired  into  tbo  soa,  and  banged  through  quiet  peiiple'i 
housea,  and  Bcnt  mashing  squares  and  squares  of  men — ^God'i 
likenesses  in  red,  blue,  and  green  coats,  hired  to  bo  killed  at  sa 
many  ponce  a  day — only  think  what  would  have  been  this  wicked, 
I  wiU  say  it,  this  blasphemous  waste  of  metal, — that,  as  it  is,  hu 
been  made  into  steam- engines.  Very  fine,  indeed,  they  say,  is  the 
Toor  of  artillery ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  roar  of  steam  ?  I  neverseean 
engine,  with  its  red-hot  coals  and  its  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke, 
that  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  like  a  tremendous  dragon  that  has  been 
tamed  by  man  to  carry  nil  tbe  blessings  of  civilisation  to  his  felJoir- 
creatures.  I've  read  about  knights  going  through  the  skios  on  fiery 
monsters — but  what  are  they  to  the  engineers,  at  two  pound  five 
a-week  t  What  is  any  squire  among  'em  all  to  the  humblest 
stoker?  And  then,  I've  read  about  martial  trumpets — why  they 
haven't,  to  my  ears,  half  the  Bilver  in  their  sound  as  the  railiray 
whistle ! 

Well,  I  should  like  the  ghost  of  Buonaparte  to  get  up  soine 
morning,  and  take  the  Times  in  his  thin  hands.  If  he  woulda't 
torn  yellower  than  ever  he  was  at  St.  Helena  !  There  he  "d  see 
plans  for  railways  in  France- — helly  France,  as  I  believe  they  call 
it — to  be  carried  out  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  Yes  ;  lie 
wouldn't  see  'em  miiiug  bayonets,  trying  to  poke  'em  in  one 
another's  bowels,  that  a  few  tons  of  blood  might,  as  they  call  it, 
■water  his  laurels — (how  any  man  can  wear  laurels  at  all,  I  can'l 
toll,  they  must  smell  so  of  the  slaughter-house  I) — he  wouldn't  sM 
'em  charging  one  another  on  the  battle-field,  but  quietly  ranged, 
cheek  by  jowl,  in  the  list  of  directors  I  Not  oschangiag  hullets, 
but  clubbing  together  their  hard  cash. 

Consider  it,  grandmother,  isn't  it  droll  *     Here,  in  these  very 

lists,  you  see  English  Captains  and  Colonels  in  company  with 

French  Viscounts  and  Barons,  and  I  don't  know  what,  planning 

to  lay  iron  down  in  France — to  civilise  and  add  to  the  prosperity 

k        of  Frenchmen  1     The  very  Captains  and  Colonda  who — but  for 

fc      the  peace,  would  be  blowing  French  ships  out  of  the  water, — 

^^Kbiocking  down  French  houses. — and  all  the  while  swearing  \%, 

^^ttA  believing  It,  too,  that  Frenchmen  were  ouly  sent  intu  ihia 
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world  to  be  killed  by  Englishmen,  just  as  boys  tbink  frogs  were 
spawned  only  to  be  pelted  at !  Oh,  only  give  her  time,  and  Peace 
— ^timid  dove  as  she  is — ^will  coo  down  the  trumpet. 

Now«  grandmother,  only  do  think  of  Lord  Nelson  as  a  railway- 
director,  on  the  Boulogne  line  to  Paris  !  Well,  I  know  you  '11  say 
it — the  world 's  going  to  be  turned  upside  down.  Perhaps  it  is  ; 
and  after  all,  it  mightn't  be  the  worse  now  and  then  for  a  little 
wholesome  shaking.  They  do  say  there  's  to  be  a  rail  fronx 
Waterloo  to  Brussels,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the  iron  duke» 
with,  I  've  no  doubt,  iron  enough  in  him  for  the  whole  line — ^ia  tQ 
be  chairman  of  the  Directors. 

The  Prince  Joinville  is  now  and  then  looking  about  our  coast? 
to  find  out,  it  is  said,  which  is  the  softest  part  of  us,  in  the  case  of 
a  war,  to  put  his  foot  upon  us.  Poor  fellow !  he 's  got  the  disease 
of  glory ;  only — as  it  sometimes  happens  with  the  small-pox — ^it 
has  struck  inwards ;  it  can't  come  out  upon  him.  When  we  'ye 
railways  laid  down,  as  I  say,  like  a  spider's  web  all  over  the  coun-* 
try,  won't  it  be  a  little  hard  to  catch  us  asleep  ?  For  you  see^ 
just  like  the  spider's  web,  the  electric  telegraph  (inquire  what  sort 
of  a  thing  it  is,  for  I  hay 'n't  time  to  tell  you),  the  electric  telegraph 
will  touch  a  line  of  the  web,  when  down  will  come  a  tremendous 
spider  in  a  red  coat  with  all  sorts  of  murder  after  him  !  Mind, 
grandmother,  let  us  hope  this  never  may  happen :  but  when  folk» 
who  'd  molest  us,  know  it  can  come  about,  won't  they  let  us  alone  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  we  're  binding  war  over  to  keep  ^e  peace,  and 
the  bonds  are  made  of  railway  iron ! 

You  'd  hardly  think  it — ^you  who  used  to  talk  to  me  about  the 
beauty  of  glory  (I  know  you  meant  nothing  but  the  red  coats  and 
the  fine  epaulets  ;  for  that,  so  often  is  women's  notion  of  glory, 
tho'  bless  'em,  they're  among  the  first  to  make  lint,  and  cry  over 
the  sons  of  glory,  with  gashes  spoiling  all  their  fine  feathers)— 
you  'd  hardly  think  it,  but  they  're  going -to  put  up  a  statue  to  the 
man  who  first  made  boihng  water  to  run  upon  a  rail.  It's  quite 
true  :  I  read  it  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  They  're  going  to  fix  up  a 
statue  to  George  Stephenson,  in  Newcastle.  How  you  will  cast  up 
your  dear  old  eyes,  when  you  hear  of  this  !  You,  who  've  only 
thought  that  statues  should  be  put  up  to  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
the  Third,  and  his  nice  son,  George  the  Fourth,  and  such  people  ! 
I  should  only  like  a  good  many  of  the  statues  here  in  London,  to 
be  made  to  take  a  cheap  train  down  to  Newcastle,  to  see  it.  If, 
dirty  as  they  are — and  dirty  as  they  were— they  wouldn't  blush  aa 
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red  as  ft  new  copper  halfpenny,  why,  those  statues — especially 
irhen  they  've  qneens  and  kings  in  'em — are  the  most  unfeelingest 
of  metal !  What  a  lot  of  mangled  hodies,  and  misery,  and  house- 
breaking and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  carried  on  and  made  quite 
lawful  by  a  uniform, — may  we  see — if  we  choose  to  see  at  all — 
about  the  statue  of  what  is  called  a  Conqueror !  What  firing  of 
bouses,  what  shame,  that  because  you  're  a  woman,  I  won't  more 
particularly  write  about, — we  might  look  upon  under  the  statue, 
that  is  only  so  high,  because  it  has  so  much  wickedness  to  stand 
bpon !  If  the  statue  could  feel  at  all,  wouldn't  it  put  up  its  hands* 
and  hide  its  face,  although  it  was  made  of  the  best  bronze! 
3at  Mr.  Stephenson  will  look  kindly  and  sweetly  about  him — ^he 
will  know  that  he  has  carried  comfort,  and  knowledge,  and  happiness 
to  the  doors  of  millions ! — that  he  has  brought  men  together,  that 
th^y  might  know  and  lore*  one  another.  This  is  something  like 
having  a  statue  !  I  'm  sure  of  it — when  George  the  Fourth  is 
inade  to  hear  the  news — (for  kings  are  so  very  long  before  the 
truth  comes  to  'em) — he  'd  like  to  gallop  off  to  the  first  melter's, 
and  go  at  once  into  the  nothing  that  men  think  him. 

And  besides  all  this,  the  railways  have  got  a  king !  When 
you  hear  of  a  king  m  England,  I  know  your  old  thoughts  go 
iown  to  Westminster  Abbey, — and  you  think  of  nothing  but 
bishops  and  peers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  kissing  the  king's 
cheeks, — ^and  the  holy  oil  put  upon  the  royal  head,  that  the  crown, 
1  suppose,  may  sit  the  more  comfortably  upon  it, — ^but  this  is 
another  sort  of  king.  Mr,  King  Hudson  the  First !  I  have  read 
It  somewhere  at  a  bookstall,  that  Napoleon  was  crowned  with 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy.  Well,  King  Hudson  has  been  crowned 
with  the  Iron  Crown  of  England  f  A  crown,  melted  out  of  pig- 
iron,  and  made  in  a  railway  furnace. 

I  Ve  somewhere  seen  the  picture  of  the  River  Me  ;  that  with 
the  lifting  of  his  finger  made  the  river  flow  over  barren  land,  and 
leave  there  all  sorts  of  blessings.  Well,  King  Hudson  is  of  this 
«ort ; — he  has  made  the  molten  iron  flow  over  all  sorts  of  places, 
iEuid  BO  bring  forth  good  fruits  wherever  it  went. 

So  no  more,  from  Your  Affectionate  Grandson, 

JuinPER  Hedgehog. 
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''The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable :  neither  is  Hb  wearied  hy 
•the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  whidi 
Us  hath  cursed  in  another/^ — Walter  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  THE   SEVENTH. 
EABLT  ENGLISH   CHUBGHMEN. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  contention  of  tlie  greatest 
English  bishop  with  the  greatest  Norman  king,  it  will  be  well  to 
interpose  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  intellectual  achievements  of 
churchmen  in  England.  Without  some  knowledge  of  them,  thie 
.relative  positions  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas  k  Beckett  could 
not  rightly  be  presented  to  the  reader  ;  and  the  course  I  propose 
to  take,  in  showing  to  what  extent  their  quarrel,  and  its  result, 
coloured  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  English  history,  might 
•43e€gu  without  warrant  and  gratuitous.  We  must  understand  whttt 
qualities  they  were  which  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  church  in 
England  had  rooted  in  the  English  soil,  before  we  can  discern 
that,  in  the  progress  of  this  memorable  strife,  the  archbishop  in 
reality  assailed,  and  the  king  not  less  strenuously  defended,  thie 
most  Valuable  principles  of  the  English  church  itself,  as  well  as 
ike  dearest  rights  of  the  English  people. 

The  night  of  ignorance  which  fell  upon  Europe  with  the  fall  of 
ihe  Western  empire,  had  never  at  any  time,  been  so  profound  as 
to  fi^bid  the  hope  of  early  day.  Even  in  the  years  which  imme^ 
diately  followed  the  irrupti€»i  of  the  Barbarians,  no  infrequent  or 
imsteady  beams  of  light  had,  in  our  own  land,  broken  athwart  the 
<Uurkness.  To  Britain,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  sent  forth  the  daring  and  most  learned 
Jieretic  Pelagius,  and  Celestius  his  great  disciple  ;  and,  though  the 
«arly  Irish  historians  must  be  scrutinised  with  care,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  from  the  monasteries  of  that  island,  in  the  £fbh 
century,  a  '  little  glimmer'  had  made  itself  perceptible  afeur,  evea 

^  Continued  from  page  182.  « 
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to  distant  nations  ;  and  that  'nhile,  eomewhat  later,  France  nnil 
Italy  were  soumJing  their  lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  Ireland  not 
only  attracted  atudcnts  from  abroad,  but  supplied  tiie  continental 
eahools  and  churehca,  from  her  illustrious  foundation  at  loaa.,  with 
men  of  mark  and  accomplishment.  The  great  Columbkill  left  Ire- 
land in  his  youth,  andearried  the  new  faith  through  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  modera  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  which  was 
then  called  North  Pictland,  Afterward,  he  trarersed  the  Westara 
Isles,  erecting  rude  churches,  supplying  religious  teachers,  &ai 
forming  holy  communities.  These  should  not  fail  to  associate 
hia  memory  with  the  later  progreBS  of  literature  and  civitiBation. 
as  they  Iiave  sanctified  the  little  Island  of  lona  on  which  he  lived 
and  died.  Ho  may  he  said  to  hare  anticipated  even  the  work  of 
St.  Augustine  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  many  Saxons  who  had  then 
ohtained  footing  in  North  Britain,  repaired  to  him  at  his  island 
of  the  wave,  to  receive  tidings  of  the  Christian  gospel.  And  from 
the  little  monastery  of  Icolmkill,  through  many  sueceeding  cen- 
turies, there  glanced  forth  upon  Europe,  fitfully,  unsteadily,  bnt 
never  wholly  withdrawn,  the  light  of  religion  and  of  letters.  * 
may  note  in  such  men  the  real  and  first  Bevlval  of  Learning  ;  i 
silent,  thwarted  ;  at  first  little  heeded  ;  but  inevitable. 

In  England  the  sixth  century  was  one  of  utter  desolation.  Thv' 
sudden  andfierceirruptionof  the  Saxons  trampled  dovm  everypubUe 
trace  of  intellectual  culture ;  all  that  had  survived  among  the  Britons, 
all  that  had  been  transplanted  by  the  victorious  Romans.  For 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  hundred  years  the  sword  was  never 
sheathed  ;  nor  did  the  bloody  struggle  end,  till  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants had  been  almost  utterly  rooted  out  of  England,  by  expulsion, 
by  slavery,  or  by  death.  And  yet  what  little  remained  of  learning; 
was  not  without  its  corner  of  refuge.  In  some  one  place  or  other, 
even  when  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  those  desolate  days  aeemed 
to  shut  out  hope,  the  aaercd  light  was  watched  and  tendecl. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Dubricius  and  Illutus  hod  esta- 
blished schools ;  and  though  the  majority  of  their  scholars  aought 
refuge  in  other  lands  from  the  liorrors  that  laid  waste  their  own 
(among  them  Samson,  who  became  archbishop  of  Dole,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  his  age)^ 
yet  others  kept  their  place  in  the  island,  and,  by  saving  litOTAtafs 
from  entire  extinction,  merit  a  place  in  history,  Gildaa  was 
the  most  eminent  of  these  ;  and  is  the  only  British  author  of  die- 
wxth  century  whoso  works  are  preserved.  He  began  hia  career  m 
abord;  became  a  preacher  of  Chrktianity  ;  wrote  a  sort  of  i'*"' 
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perfttive  Liatflry  of  Eritnin,  ntid  a  gloomy  and  indignaut  epislli 
the  tyranta  of  Eritain  ;  anil  at  leogtli,  in  querulous  disgust  t 
totli  enslovera  and  enslaved  around  him,  passed  over  in  his  old 
to  France,  and  lies  buried,  as  St.  Gildaa  the  Wiae,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Vannes. 

With  letters,  the  old  religion  also  was  sayed.      How  inter- 
dependant  indeed  they  Lave  ever  heon,  and  how  their  purities  and 
impuritieB  have  re-acted  on  each  other,  even  this  brief  retrospect 
of  many  long  and  tedious  ages  may  show.     It  was  by  the  aid  of 
these  schools  of  lllutua  and  Dubricius,  that  a  section  of  the  ancient 
Britons  Enalched  out  of  the  wreck  ef  Roman  and  Barbarian  outrage 
a  small  body  of  pure  Christian  belief,  which,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  mission  of  Gregory  the  Great,  thus  boldly  asserted  itself  in 
answer  to  Augustine  and  bis  monks,  when  the  latter  claimed  from 
the  British  clergy  subscription  to  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  archjepiscopal  power.     The  speaker  waa 
Dinothus,  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire. 
Be  it  known  unto  you,'  he  said,  '  with  certainty,  that  we  are  all 
willing  to  he  obedient  and  subject  to  the  church  of  God,  to  th» 
pope  of  Rome,  and  to  eveiy  good  Christian,  bo  far  as  to  love 
one  in  his  degree,  in  perfect  charity,  aJid  to  help  every  i 
them  by  word  and  deed  to  he  the  children  of  God  ;  and  other 
obedience  than  this  I  do  not  know  to  bo  due  to  him  whom  ye  call 
the  pope  ;  and  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  pay  to  him,  and  to 
erery  Christian,  continually.     Besides,  we  are  already  under  the 
government  of  the  Bishop  of  tlaerieon,  who  is  our  spiritual  guide 
under  God.'     It  was  against  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  thia 
warning,  and  not  against  the  temporal  strength  of  the  Norman 
Bword,  that  the  claims  and  pretences  of  Thomas  a  Becket  wera 
chattered  in  later  time. 

The  seventh  century  opened  with  a  gleam  of  brighter  promise, 
^ennius,  the  second  historian  of  Britain,  appears  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and,  contemporaneously  with  his,  flashes  forth  the  fame  of 
Oolumhanus,  another  of  those  distinguished  Irishmen  who  carried 
into  distant  lands  the  great  messages  of  learning,  and,  with  them, 
respect  for  the  island  that  had  sent  them.  A  man  at  whose  name 
the  student  of  literature,  in  this  darkest  time,  pauses  with  venera- 
tion and  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  !  The  first  of  those  resolute  monks, 
who  did  not  shrink  from  daring  opposition  to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  Popedom,  and,  fearless  in  the  power  of  superior  intellect, 
defied  the  temporal  tyranny  of  Kings.  He  had  passed  the  term  of 
middle  life  when  he  left  Ireland,  and  had  no  ciysl  lu  li^cs^V^^^ifi 
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^nd  acquirementa.  With  the  ancienjt  classie  models,  indeed,  he. 
had  only  that  imperfect  acquaintance  which  the  rare  and  imperfect 
fragments  that  had  reached  lona  enahled  him  to  attain  ;  hut  it  is 
manifest,  from  his  letter  to  Pope  Boniface,,  that  he  knew  both. 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  ;  and  his  own  Latin  poems,  though  poor 
in  comparison  with  the  treasures  of  antiqmty,  emit  no  feeble  light 
in  an  age  of  general  gloom.  His  mission  was  to  carry  Christianity 
into  Gaul,  and  to  circulate  its  knowledge  among  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes  then  settling  and  spreading  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  what  spirit  he  discharged  this  mission,  through  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ;  passing  hither  and  thither,  with  indefatigable  zeal^ 
between  foreign  countries  and  his  native  land ;  will  appear  in  a 
brief  extract  from  his  memorable  letter  to  Pope  Boniface. 

That  pontiff  was  in  the  midst  of  his  most  violent  and  unscrupu- 
lous efforts  to  bring  back,  by  temporal  force,  Schismatics  and 
Separatists  to  the  conmiunion  of  Rome,  when  ^e  accents  of  Colum- 
banus  reached  him.  'Assemble  a  council,'  he  said;  'for  the- 
'  things  of  which  these  Separatists  accuse  you,  are  not  triiies.. 

*  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  have  wandered  from  the  true  faitJi  or. 

*  rendered  it  vain.  ...  If  that  which  is  said  of  you  be  true,  you, 

*  are  no  longer  the  head  of  the  church  ;  you  are  but  the  tail  of  it ;. 

*  and  it  is  your  children  who  have  taken  the  first  rank.  They  will, 
'  not  cease  to  be  your  judges,  although  younger  than  you,  because. 
'  they  have  preserved  the  orthodox  faith.   .    .    .   Your  honour  is, 

*  great  ;  but  this  ought  to  fill  you  with  solicitude,  lest  you  should, 

*  do  anything  to  sully  it.  Your  power  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to, 
'  your  right  reason,  which  is  the  true  porter  at  the  gates  of  heaven ;. 

*  which  opens  them,  through  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  those  who. 

*  are  worthy,  and  closes  them  against  the  wicked  ;  and  contrary  to\ 

*  whose  decisions,  they  can  be  neither  shut  nor  opened.  This  is 
'  wdl  known  to  aU  the  world.    No  one  is  ignorant  after  what  man- 

*  ner  Jesus  Christ  has  given  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of- 

*  heaven.     You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  you  are  elevated  thereby 

*  above  the  rest  of  your  brethren,  and  attribute  to  yourself  a  pecu- 

*  liar  autliorlty  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  do  you  forget,  that  it 

*  such  a  thought  take  possession  of  your  heart,  you  will  have  no 
-*  more  power  before  God  ?     It  is  the  Unity  of  the  Faith  which 

*  makes  over  all  the  earth  the  Unity  of  Power.' 

It  was  while  occupied  with  these  great  thoughts  and  duties,  and 
giving  hostages  to  his  own  time  for  the  freedom  and  intelligence  to 
obme,  that  Coliunbanus  died.  He  had  selected  for  his  last  retreat 
a  retired    spot    amidst  the  Apennines,  where  he  founded  the 
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monastery  of  Bobbio.     France  still  remembers  him  by  her  abbies 
of  Luxeville  and  Fontaines  ;  Italy  has  given  his  name  to  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  San  Columbano  ;  his  cherished  relics,  his  coflBn,  hia 
chalice,  his  holly  staff,  are  still  shown  in  Bobbio  ;  and  English 
history  is  too  careless  of  his  fame.     In  the  stem  uncompromising^' 
form  of  this  resolute  and  learned  monk ;  alone,  among  armed 
groups  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despots ;  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,^ 
the  haughty  prelate  whose  career  awaits  us  ;  we  behold  the  fitting^ 
and  noble  herald  to  those  scenes  of  later  intellectual  strife,  which,  * 
while  the  actors  unconsciously  changed  sides,  still  put  in  issue  the 
self-same  principles,  and  continued  for  centuries,  with  their  mighty' 
influence,  to  agitate  the  whole  civilised  world. 

The  seventh  century,  thus  greatly  begun,  had  happy  results  in 
England.  St.  Augustine  discharged  the  mission  of  Gregory  the 
Great  ;  and  Christianity,  as  in  its  purer  form  it  has  ever  done, 
brought  learning  and  social  order  in  its  train.  The  first  Christian 
king  in  England,  Ethelbert,  was  the  first  English  legislator  who 
committed  his  laws  to  writing.  To  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and 
his  nephew  Saberet,  king  of  Essex,  the  foundations  of  the  sees  of 
Canterbiu'y  and  London  are  due.  As  soon  as  Augustine  had 
received  episcopal  consecration,  Ethelbert  retired  to  the  city  of 
Reculver  ;  gave  to  the  memorable  forty  who  had  landed  with 
the  new  religion,  Canterbury  and  its  suiTounding  country ; 
munificently  repaired  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  allotted  it  as-* 
a  residence  to  the  new  bishop  ;  raised  without  its  walls  a  monastery 
for  Augustine's  monks,  and  endowed  a  church  in  Rochester  for  his 
disciple  Justus ;  on  whom  the  episcopal  dignity  was  at  the  same  time 
conferred.  This  great  prince  at  once  also  joined  witt  Saberet  ia 
building  and  endowing  a  cathedral  in  London.  The  abbot  Mellitus, 
on  whom  episcopal  consecration  had  been  conferred,  was  inducted ' 
to  this  see  in  604 ;  and  with  every  succeeding  year  the  tree,  so 
planted,  sent  forth  its  branching  fruits.  In  620  the  residence  of 
a  northern  metropolitan  was  fixed  at  York,  and  the  dignity  granted  * 
to  Paulinus.  In  630,  the  conversion  of  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  was  marked  by  the  foundation  of  a  school  for  the  educa-^ 
tion  of  youth  in  his  dominions.  And  in  635,  the  great  tidings  were 
carried  into  Northumbria  by  a  name  that  claims  honoured  associa- 
tion with  these  earliest  struggles  of  our  literature  and  civilisation. 

King  Oswald  had  sent  a  morose  and  rigid  monk,  named  Corman, 
to  circulate  the  new  faith  among  the  rude  Northumbrians.  His 
fellow-monks  assembled  in  the  monastery  to  greet  him  on  his^ 
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return ;  when  Corinan.  nasftUing  with  sevore  reproach  the  ignonoM 
and  barbarism  of  the  Northumbrian  a,  proclaimpd  the  failure  of  Lis 
mission.  '  Brother,' exclaimed  a  mild  voice  from  the  crowd  of  monltt 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  '  the  fault  waa  your's.  You  exaoto! 
'  from  the  Pagans  more  than  their  weakness  would  bear.  Ym 
*  shoidd  have  firat  stooped  to  them,  and  gradually  have  raised  their 
"  minds  to  the  auhUme  truths  of  the  Gospel.'  At  the  sound  emj 
eye  was  fixed  upou  the  speaker,  and  every  voice  raised  to  tinplon 
him  to  redeem  the  failure  of  Gorman.  Aidan,  such  was  the  naiM 
«f  this  private  monk,  at  once  responded  to  the  caU,  and  dischft^ed 
its  dutiea  nobly.  For  his  reward  he  received  episcopal  conscomtioD, 
nnd,  in  gift  from  the  king,  the  isle  of  Lindisfame,  eince  called  Holy 
Island  ;  on  which  he  built  a  monastery  (soon  after  ravaged  by  thi 
Danes),  venerated  through  many  a  century ;  and  from  whose  nnns^ 
to  this  hour,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  tender  and  EublinM 
emotions.  Tho  aoul  of  its  founder  still  lingers  over  that  romanliD 
scene.  It  is  there,  in  the  memory  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  anl 
bia  unfailing  enthusiasm  ;  of  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  miH 
generosity  of  his  doctrines  ;  of  his  contempt  of  wealth,  and  Ki 
constant  charity  to  the  poor ;  of  all  that  at  once  recommended  tkt 
new  religion  to  rude  adoption  in  that  rude  region,  and  left,  id  tin 
perfect  lesson  of  the  life  it  adorned,  a  legacy  of  yet  richer  faopoto 
&  future  age. 

So  passed  Christianity  into  every  corner  of  the  Saxon  lom),  ul 
with  it  an  unfailing  aid  to  mental  cultivation.  For  its  new  tidingi 
carried  with  them  the  promise  of  a  higher  destiny,  and  fhcglmiim 
incentive  Ui  higher  aims.  In  one  of  the  royal  councils  at  wUcb 
the  Christian  mission  was  debated,  a  Sa:t:on  noble  rose  soil 
addressed  the  king,  in  language  which  embodies  the  nfleotiug 
grandeur  of  the  time  and  of  the  scene.  He  sought  for  informatien 
respecting  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  ;  and  as  to  that  bumut 
eiistence  which  to  him  waa  hut  a  momentary  gleam  in  the  midst 
of  darkness.     '  Often,'  he  said,  '  0  king  !  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

•  while  you  are  feasting  with  your  thanes,  and  the  fire  ia  blasiztg 

•  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  have  seeti  a  bird, 

•  pelted  by  tho  atorm,  enter  at  one  door  and  escape  at  the  other. 
'  During  its  passage  it  was  visible  ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  whither 

*  it  went,  you  knew  not.    Such  to  me  appears  the  life  of  man.    Ba 
'  walks  tho  earth  for  a  fewyeara  ;  but  what  precedes  hia  birth,  or 

*  what  is  to  follow  after  his  death,  we  cannot  tell.     We  komr 

*  nothing  of  our  origin  :  nothing  of  our  end  :  and  if  this  now  doc- 
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*  trine  can  teach  ub  anything  certain  of  these  things,  well  !s  it 

*  wortli  that  we  should  follow  Its  law.'     And  of  such 
great  and  mysterious  promptings,  which,  before  the  close  of  thg 
ninth  century,  had  enriched  our  England  with  a  series    "  '  ' 
and  conscientious  churchmen,  vho  ahed  rich  lustre  on 
country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  gave  what  was  in  those  dark 
davB  a  prodlgioua  impulse  to  secular  and  grammatic  learning. 

Foremost  in  the  exertions  which  tended  to  this  great  result 
were  Theodore,  the  first  Christian  primate  of  our  country,  and  the 
Abbot  Adrian,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  Born  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  hirthplace  of  Paul,  Theodore  had  already 
achieved  a  great  repute  for  virtue  and  erudition,  when  tha 
supreme  Fontiff,  in  answer  to  the  united  applications  of  Oswlo  and 
Egbert,  who  were  anxious  to  compose  some  minute  disputes  that 
e  dividing  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  infant  faith, 
named  htm  first  Archbishop  of  Britain.  Ue  lauded  in  Kent  before 
670.  All  the  Saxon  prelates  immediatelj  acknowledged  hi» 
authority.  Ho  established  new  bishoprics ;  held  a  series  of  synods ; 
prescribed  uaiformitj  of  discipline  ;  and  above  alt,  set  about  the 
great  work  of  a  more  general  promotion  of  learning  throughout 
the  Saxon  country.  He  had  brought  from  Rome  a  valuable  col« 
lection  of  books,  and,  beside  the  famous  Adrian,  some  professors 
sciences.  With  these  he  entered  on  his  memorable  design, 
which  prospered  worthily.  'These  two  great  men,'  says  Bede, 
speaking  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  '  excelling  in  all  parts  of  saered 
•and  civil  learning,  collected  a  great  multitude  of  Bcholars,  whom 
'  they  dwly  instructed  in  the  aclenees,  reading  lectures  to  them  on 
'  poetry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  on  divinity  and  the 
'  holy  Scriptures,'  In  short,  he  did  what  this  history  has  already 
described  the  ^N'orman  Lanfranc  doing  upwards  of  three  centuries 
later,  when  the  Saxon  church  had  fallen  into  the  general  weaknenB, 
divisions,  and  degradation  of  the  Saxon  people. 

The  school  founded  in  Canterbury  by  Augustin,  was  the  scene 
of  these  illustrious  labours.  Adrian,  created  abbot  of  the  church, 
B  said  to  have  been  the  most  learned  professor  of  the  sciences  whe 
lad  ever  been  in  England.  It  is  certain  that,  in  a  few  years,  this 
Bchool  competed  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Irish  foundations; 
and  Canterbury,  seconded  in  the  following  century  by  York,  chal- 
lenged generous  rivalry  wifh  Ireland  and  lona,  Priceless,  evea 
far  beyond  the  establishment  of  lectures,  had  been  the  manuscripts 
brought  over   from   Rome.      It  is  imagined  that  on  Augustin' 
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anival  in  England,  not  one  book  could  have  been  discoTere^ 
'  through  the  whcde  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  by 
f  keeping'  such  circumstances  in  view  we  acquire  the  knowledge 

as  well  of  what  was  really  achieved  in  this  age,  and  of  the  causes 
.'  that  obstructed  the  achievement  4)f  more.  Successive  inroads  of 
^. Scots,  Ficts,  and  Saxons,  had  destrpjed  such  few  manuscripts  as 

the  Romans  had  not  carried  awaj ;  and  the  enormous  sacrifices,  of 
.'time,  of  money,  and  of  toilsome  travel,  by  which  they  were  re- 
f  placed,  are  well  nigh  incredible.  It  is  related  by  the  hfniest  Bedc, 
'  that  Benedict  Biscop,  who  founded  in  this  ecnUrry  the  monastery 
'  of  Weremouth  in  Nortibumberiand,  had  performed  £ve  journeys  to 
'  Rome  to  purchase  books  for  his  monastery ;  and  that  the  last 

matter  in  which' he  was  engaged  before  death,  was  a  difiieult  and 
;  elaborate  negotiation  with  king  Aeldfrid  for  the  sale  of  one  of 
.  these  books.  It  was  a  volume  on  cosmography.  The  monarch 
f  purchased  it  at  last,  at  the  price  of  an  estate  of  eight  hides,  or  as 
rmuch  land  as  eight  ploughs  could  labour;  but  Benedict  died 
'  before  the  book  was  delivered.  The  negotiation  was  however 
r resumed  with  the  monastery;  and  ultimately,  before  the  seventh 
.'  <eentury  had  closed,  the  costly  volume  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
.  4fcnd  the  rich  estate  received  by  Colfred,  Benedict's  sneeessor.  Thus 
.  ifcherefore  was  it,  that  only  princea,  abbots,  bish^,  could  then  be 
,  scholars ;  and  that  Theodore,  when  named  to  his  high  and  anxious 
.  office,  thought  neither  of  its  worldly  dangers  or  its  worldly  glories, 
r  but  simply  spoke  to  Boniface  of  the  'books  that  must  acoompany 
•  liim^  When  onee  the  bearer  of  those  books  had  set  his  foot  upon 
'  the  Kentidi  coast,  the  rich  seed  was  planted.  He  knew  the  fruit 
r  that  it  would  bear. 

Were  this  the  place  for  other  than  the  most  general  aUusidn 
;  to  it,  our  Saxon  sdiolar  Aldhelm  would  claim  foremost  honour.  It 
^  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Alfred,  that  of  all  the  Saxon  poets 

the  best  was  Aldhelm. ;  aaid  that  the  most  favourite  song  of  his 
r time,  two  hundred  years  after  the  scholar's  death,  was  Aldhelm's 
,  composition.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  eentury  ;  after 
f  having  governed  the  monastery  of  Mahnsbury  for  upwards  of  thirty 
f  years,  with  the  d^nity  of  Bishop  of  Shereburn.  The  last  incident 
;  noted  in  his  useful  and  illustrious  life,  was  the  fact  of  his  having 
.  resorted  to  the  aids  of  music  and  poetry  in  the  instruction  of  his 

-monies.  Finding, them  reluctant  to  graver  listenings,  he  composed 
;  H  number  of  small  poems,  which,  after  each  day  ^s  mass,  he  sat 
t  down  and  sang  to  them  aloud.  . 
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•  J  *    With  tie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  yenerahle  £edb 
^iKPOse.     An  epoch  dates  from  his  life ;  since,  a  little  later,  and  cer- 
"(tainlj  before  the  means  of  liberal  education  'virere  attainable  in 
"-France,  the  school  of  York  had  sent  forth  respectable  scholars 
'Sato  Europe.     From  this  Alcuin  came  ;  and  it  was  with  the  assist* 
'  (mnce  of  that  elegant  as  well  as  able  scholar,  that  Charlemagne 
*  established  throughout  France,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
~  ctfkose  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  to  which  the  continued 
^  fpreseryation  of  the  small  portion  of  learning  thus  snatched  from 
'  itiie  wreck,  is  mainly  to  be   attributed.      The  eloquent  though 
'  -aomewhat   indiscriminating    language    in   which   Sismondi  has 
tcpoken  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  three  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  may  now  be  quoted.      There  then  appeared,  he  says, 
rmore  particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  '  some  judicious  historians; 
'■*  whose  style  possesses  considerable  vivacity,  and  who  have  given 

*  animated  pictures  of  their  times  ;  some  subtle  philosophers,  whe 
'  *  astonish  us  rather  by  the  fineness  of  their  speculations  than  by 
:  *  the  justness  of  their  reasoning  ;  some  learned  theologians,  and 
:•*  Bome  poets.     The  names  of  Paul  Warneford,  of  Alcuin,  of  Luit- 

-*  prand,  and  of  Eginhardj  are  even  yet  universally  respected; 
-(-*  They  all,  however  wrote  in  Latin.     They  had  all  of  them,  by  the 

*  strength  of  their  intellect,  and  the  happy  circumstances  in  which 
.  *  they  were  placed,  learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  models 
;•*  which  antiquity  had  left  them.  They  breathed  the  spirit  of  a 
.  *  farmer  age,  as  they  had  adopted  its  language  ;  in  them  we  do  not 
:  *  find  the  representatives  of  their  contemporaries  ;  it  is  impossible  tp 

*  recognise  in  their  style,  the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  it  only 
^  *  betrays  the  relative  industry  and  fehcity  with  which  they  imitated 

*  the  laBgoage  and  thoughts  of  a  former  age.    They  do  not  belong 
*•  to  modem  literature.   They  were  the  last  monuments  of  civilised 

•  "*  antiquity  ;  the  last  of  a  noble  race,  which,  after  a  long  period  of 
.  *  degeneracy,  became  extinct  in  them.' 

Not  with  them,  however,  were  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  learning 
>  €:^inguiBhed.  The  phrase  will,  in  that  respect,  admit  of  limitation. 
.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenih  century  was,  upon  the 
'  whole,  the  darkest  period  known  between  the  destruction  and  the 
'  revival  of  learning,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  schools  of  Charlemagne, 

•  in  France,  had  not  failed  to  bear  such  fruit  imder  Louis  the  Debonair, 
Lothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  as  still  continued  ripening ;  and  thai, 

•  to  use  the  language  of  the  severe  and  learned  Meiners,  '  in  no  a^ 
periiaps  did  Germany  possess  more  learned  and  virtuous  church- 
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*  men  of  the  episcopal  order,  than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 

•  and  the  heginning  of  the  eleventh  century.*  The  great  critics^ 
Herder  and  Bouterwek,  have  extolled  a  German  poem  of  this  date 
as  a  '  truly  Pindaric  song ;'  and  an  ahhcss  of  Gaudersheim,  Hors- 
vitha,  has  the  merit  of  having  written,  in  the  tenth  century,  sacred 
Latin  comedies  in  imitation  of  Terence.  The  Latin^  indeed,  is 
hald  and  inelegant ;  the  imitation  feehle  ;  hut  the  ohject  of  our  pas&* 
ing  notice  of  literature  in  these  ages,  is  not  so  much  to  claim  for  its 
professors  the  least  title  to  originality  or  genius,  as  to  indicate  the 
never-failing  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  darkest  and  mosi 
discouraging  circumstances,  to  grope  out  its  way  toward  some- 
thing worthier ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  in  ohedience  to 
the  great  moral  and  intellectual  law  on  which  must  always  rest 
the  hest  hopes  of  humanity,  that  the  memorahle  period  in  which 
our  scene  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry  and  a  Becket  is  laid,  and  the 
extraordinary  men  who  moved  upon  it,  had  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  preceding  centuries  than  is  at  all  supposed  ;  receive  from 
them  more  curious  illustration  than  historians  will  generally  allow ; 
and,  in  their  future  action  and  influence,  directly  tended  to  the 
completion  of  that  grand  scheme  of  providence,  in  which  it  is  at 
first  so  difficult  to  include  their  many  dark»  deplorahle^  and 
hrutalising  lessons. 

I  shall  have  closed  this  portion  of  my  task  when  I  have  sketched^ 
very  hriefly,  the  career  of  Scotus  Erigena.  The  century  which 
had  produced  our  greatest  English  prince,  in  the  person  of  Alfred, 
gave  us  also  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  original  thinker  that 
the  dark  ages  had  known. 

Too  much  has  heen  claimed  for  Erigena  hy  his  disciples  ;  hut 
there  seems  little  question  of  his  vast  scholarship,  or  of  his  having 
helped  those  who  followed  him  to  re-open  the  long-closed  streams  of 
natural  science.  It  is  less  for  what  he  himself  contrihuted  to  know- 
ledge, than  for  his  impulse  to  the  scholars  of  a  succeeding  century, 
that  his  name  and  exertions  are  here  introduced.  He  was  one  of 
those  men>  most  valuahle  at  certain  periods  of  the  world,  who 
doubted,  and  declared  his  doubts  ;  leaving  others  to  solve  them* 
He  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  acquirements,  to  have 
passed  his  youth  in  travels  through  Greece  and  the  East ;  yet,  for 
his  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  he  need  not 
have  travelled  further  than  the  cell  of  his  monastery  ;  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  early  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mystic  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  that  the  first  work  to 
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wMch  his  attention  was  directed,  on  his  public  appearance  in 
Europe,  was  a  translation  of  the  writiugs  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  Scotus  crossed  over  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
ihe  Bald,  whose  friend  and  tutor  he  became  ;  and  there  undertook 
to  render  into  Latin  the  platonism  of  the  great  disciple  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  whose  books  had  been  sent  to  Louis  the  Debo* 
nair  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Balbus,  and  had  been  recommended  to 
French  popularity  as  no  other  than  those  of  the  famous  St.  Denys, 
first  bishop  of  Paris  !  The  translation  was  followed  by  an  original 
work,  in  which,  pursuing  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Dionysius,  Scotus 
threw  out  into  the  arena  of  Europe  that  bone  of  contention 
Ibetween  scholasticism  and  mysticism  which  the  more  ardent  theo* 
logians  are  gnawing  to  this  hour.  This  was  his  Dialogue  De 
JHviaione  Naturae ;  in  which,  whatever  his  heresies  from  Origen 
or  Pelagius,  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  his  rare  and  won* 
derful  learning.  He  takes  occasion,  in  the  course  of  it,  to  give 
concise  and  able  definitions  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  to  express 
his  opinion  on  the  composition  of  things :  he  includes  in  it  a  very 
elaborate  discussion  on  arithmetic,  which  he  says  he  had  learned 
from  his  infancy :  the  elements  of  matter,  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  even  the  means  of  calculating  the  diameters  of 
the  lunar  and  solar  circles,  with  other  topics  of  astronomy  and 
physiology,  form  the  occasional  subjects  of  its  curious  conversa* 
tions :  and  beside  the  Fathers  Justin,  the  two  Gregories,  Ohry* 
sostom,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  whose 
works  are  largely  quoted,  he  displays  in  its  course  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Virgil,  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plato,  and 
Boethius  ;  on  points  of  astronomy,  appeals  to  the  writings  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras;  cites  Martianus  Capella;  and 
exhibits  in  almost  every  page  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek. 

But  more  remarkable  than  this  vast  learning,  were  the  opinions 
lie  dared  in  those  dark  ages  to  promulgate,  imder  sanction  of  its 
authority.  His  views  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  universe,  must 
1»e  placed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Spinoza  :  overlooking, 
from  the  extreme  borders  of  universal  deification,  the  desolate  land 
ef  universal  materialism.     '  All  things  are  God,'  he  argues,  *  and 

*  God  is  all  things.     When  we  say  that  God  created  all  things,  we 

*  mean  only,  that  God  is  in  all  things,  and  that  he  is  the  essence 
-'of  all  things,  by  which  they  exist.  The  universe  is  both  eternal 
^and  created  ;  and  neither  did  its  eternity  precede  its  creation,  nor 
^its  creation  precede  its  eternity.'  His  philosophical  and  theologi« 


oil  BfBtem  seems,  in  a  few  words,  to  have  been  this  : — Thot  iSno' 
UBiTerse,  and  all  things  whicli  it  comprehends,  were  not  only 
wtuallj,  but  essentially,  in  God  ;  that  from  etemitj  tbej  floweii. 
from  hun  ;  and  shall,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  be  resolved* 
again  into  him,  as  into  their  great  fountain  and  origin.  *  A&er' 
*4he  resurrection,'  he  says,  '  nature,  and  all  its  causes,  shall  h». 
'.resolved  into  God,  and  then  nothing  shall  exist  but  God  alone. '^ 
The  process  by  which  he  declared  himself  to  have  arrived  at  these 
conclusions,  contained  a  germ  of  wiser  thought,  yet  more  signifi- 
cant of  danger  to  the  reigning  system.  There  were  not  tw» 
studies,  he  asserted,  one  of  philosophy,  and  the  other  of  religion  ; 
but  the  true  philosophy  was  the  true  religion,  and  the  true  religionr 
liie  true  philosophy. 

Nor  did  this  acute  and  fearless  scholar  hesitate  openly  to  assaaL 
the  all-powerful  church  of  his  day,  in  some  of  its  strongest  holds# 
of  faith  and  doctrine.  Godelscale,  a  known  and  favoured  monk,, 
having  publicly  maintained  in  a  learned  treatise  (where  he  followed^ 
the  views  of  St.  Augustin  and  anticipated  those  of  Calvin),  that  th& 
decrees  of  God  had,  from  all  eternity,  preordained  some  wsa.  to^ 
everlasting  life,  and  others  to  everlasting  punishment  and  misery, — 
John  Sootus  Erigena  soon  after  sent  into  circulation  among  soholixrs^ 
a  yet  more  learned  essay,  denying  that  there  was  any  predestinarf 
tion  of  the  damned;  and  contending  that  the  prescience  (^  God 
extended  only  to  the  election  of  the  blessed,  since  he  could  not 
foresee  that  of  which  he  was  not  the  author ;  and,  being  tke 
source  neither  of  sin  nor  evil,  could  not  foreknow,  or  predestinntaf 
eoncemng  them.  This  treatise  was  boldly  addressed  to  Hine-t 
inar  Archbishop  of  Eheims,  and  Pardulus  Bishop  of  Laon ;: 
and  opened  with  the  confident  position,  that  every  question  might 
be  resolved  by  four  general  rules  of  philosophy,  division,  diBfinition,* 
demonstration,  and  analysis.  By  these  rules  it  then  endeavonared 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  could  not  be  a  double  fwedsstination,  of 
one  to  glory^  and  another  to  damnation ;  tliat  predestination  did 
90t  impose  any  necessity,  but  that  man  was  absolutely  free  ;  and 
tliat,  although  he  could  not  do  good  without  the  ^graoe  of  Jesiia 
Christ,  yet  he  did  it  by  his  own  free  choice  without  being  O0n^ 
strained  or  forced  to  do  it  by  the  will  of  God.  Sin,  and  tl»  eon-' 
setpiences  of  it,  argued  Erigeua,  and  the  punishments  with  wihich" 
it  is  attended,  were  mere  privations,  neither  foremen  nor  predeafci-' 
oated  by  God ;  while  pisedestination  had  no  plaoe  but  in  •those' 
things  which  God  had  preordained,  in  order  to  eternal  happiness ;: 
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for  our  predestinAtion  ares^  &61&  tlie  foresight  of  the 'good  use  o£ 
ottr  free  will. 

r  The  origin  of  this  reasoning,  in  the  mind  of  Erigena,  is  manifest.  . 
Identifjiog  all  things  with  God,  it  was  impossible  to  acknowledge 
permani^  pain  or  evil  in  the  system^^  withoiit  making  the  Deity  a^ 
sharer  in  them.    Nor  did  he  shrink  j&'om  the  extremity  of  his  doc- . 
trine.     He  held  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  and  even  the 
wickedness  of  the  devils  themselves,  would  some  time  or  other  cease ;  • 
lund  the  blessed  and  the  unblessed  dwell  in  a  state  of  endless  happi- 
ness, differing  only  in  degree.     It  was  realisiog,  by  a  speedier  and 
more  summary  process,  that  ooe  universal  and  harmonious  City  of 
Grod,  which  haunted  the  dreams  of  Ai^ustin  in  his  latter  days. 

.  His  next  heresy  was  bolder,  because  more  startling  to  the- 
churchmen.  Origcn  had  in  some  sort  prepared  th^n  for  the  idea , 
of  a  final  redemption,  to  even  the  demons  and  the  damned  ;  Pela- 
gius  had  distantly  foreshadowed  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  the 
hfuman  will,  and  the  denial  of  the  corruption  of  our  human  nature  ; 
hmt  no  one  had  openly  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  Bucharist,  when  John  Scotus  Erigeaia. 
stewed  forward  in  opposition  to  Faschasius  Badbertus.  Hie. 
denied  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that^ 
sacrament,  and  the  monslrous  tenet  of  Traosubsiantiation  received 
its  "first  heavy  hlow. 

.  £ri]^eQa  was .  now  marked  out  for  persecution.     Honorius  (the^ 
third  of  that  name  who  had  filled  the  papal  chair)  suddenly  issued/ 
a  bull  commanding  all  his  books  to  b^  reclaimed  from  circulation, « 
and  sent  to  Borne  to  be  burnt.     '  They  are  quite  fuU^'  said  hi&* 
Holiness,   'of  the  worms  of  heretical  pravlty.'     Wemlo  Archr^ 
bishop  of  Sens,  Prudentius  Bishop  of  Troyes,  Deacon  Florus  of* 
the   church   of   LyoQ8»   had .  mea^iwhile    been  engaged  in  the^ 
more  difficult  duty  of  answering  the  books  ;   but  the  papal  i%- 
terdict  seemis'to  hate  affected  Erij^e^a  as  little  as  the  episcc^al 
answers.     He  remained  safe  under  the  protection  of  Charles,  as.' 
long  as  that  monarch  lived.     He  remained,  to  testify  to  muckr 
enduring  truth  amidst  many  perishable  falsehoods ;  and,  by  the , 
social  position  he  challenged  and  obtained  from  the  sovereign,  to 
sow  that  fruitful  seed  of  rpspect  for  the  dignity  of  leammg,  which- 
sprung  up,  in  after  ages,  to  an  independeni  sovereignty  of  its  own* 
Charles  admitted'  this  poor,  foreign,  travelling  scholar  to  a  footing 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship  and  familiarity.     Erigena  slept  for  , 
the  jno^t  part  in  the  royal  apJMltnients,  apd  dined  daily  at^the  rojal^ 
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table.     Charles  Lad  taste  to  be  delighted  with  hte  vrit, 
to  profit  liy  his  wisdom ;  and  wbeu  men   asked,    at 
or  otiier  courts,  wlio  was  that  so  agreeable  companion 
accomplished  King  of  France,  bis  preceptor  in  the  ECtenoee 
Ilia  best  counaellor  in  tbe  arduous  affairs  of  government,  they  waft 
told  of  the  poor  and  )ow-horn  Irish  heretic,  John  Scotus  Erigena. 

Before  Charles's  death,  it  is  certain  he  had  refused  c«iii^ 
ance  with  a  second  threatening  interdict  from  Rome,  issaed  bf 
Uonorius's  successor,  and  ordering  bim  to  be  banished  from  IM 
Paris  university  ;  what  followed  Charles's  death,  is  not  so  certain. 
An  evident  confusion  of  identi^,  in  the  minds  of  inaoy  old  u 
well  »9  modem  writers,  between  the  philosopher  and  another  JdIib 
Scot  (an  Englishman  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  taught  at 
Oxford,  and  was  slain  by  tbe  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ethelingej, 
where  he  was  abbot),  has  brought  Erigena  over  to  England  b  In* 
latter  years  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Alfred  ;  Las  appointed  him 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  seboola  of  Oxftnd ; 
has  taken  him  thence  to  a  tutorship  in  the  ahhcy  of  Malmesbiur; 
and  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  has  there  murdered  hint 
with  the  iron  writing-bodkins  of  his  scholars,  urged  to  the  deed 
by  heretie-hating  monks.  The  true  Johannos  Scotus,  there  is  not 
:much  reason  to  douht,  had  meanwhile  quietly  breathed  bis  last  in 
Paris.  The  well-known  Anaatasiua,  librarian  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  wrote  of  liim  in  875  as  for  some  years  dead.  •  Wonderful 
'  is  it, '  says  the  Bibliothccarian , '  how  that  barbarous  man — who. 
'  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  might,  in  proportion  as  ho 
'  was  remote  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  be  supposed  to  he  unao- 
■  quaint«d  with  other  languages — was  able  to  compi-chend  Bii«h 
'  deep  things,  and  to  render  them  in  another  tongne,  i  ineai) 
'  John  Scotigona,  whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  a  holy  man  in 
'  every  respect. ' 

But  holy  in  every  respect,  only  Death  had  been  able  to  render 
Erigena.  Once  out  of  the  way  of  farther  mischief,  it  wus 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self the  fame  and  influence  of  his  wonderful  acquirements.  His 
books  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  his  name  inserted 
ill  the  Calendar.  But  in  after  years,  when  the  question  of 
transubstantiation  was  again  in  the  mouths  of  disputants,  hi» 
unlucky  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  was  suddenly  revived, 
choice  was  then  left  to  Rome.  The  manuscript  was  ftt 
-and  for    tho    last  time,   ordered   to    be    deiitroyed ;    and- 
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name  of  Scotus  Erigena  was  struck  from  the  list  of  saints 
by  the  hand  of  Baronius.  The  treatise  has  never  been  re- 
coyered ;  but  with  the  lessons  that  have  been  recovered  from 
those  dark  ages,  it  becomes  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  associate 
the  memory  of  its  writer.  And  therefore  he  receives  here  the 
place,  which,  by  the  rare  privilege  of  genius  in  anticipating  time, 
be  did  in  reality  himself  possess, — beside  the  great  actors  in  those 
changes  and  reforms  of  faith,  in  those  influences  and  vicissitudes 
of  learning,  who  come  upon  the  stage  of  English  history  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  seldom  depart  from  it  again. 

These  invisible  but  ever-acting  influences,  which  history  so 
seldom  deigns  to  dwell  upon,  are  iir  truth  the  springs  of  history. 
The  past,  the  present,  Ae  future,  are  in  the  hands  of  one  over^ 
ruling  and  guiding  power  :  Magni  Dei  Sapiens  Opus.  The  com- 
plete proportion  of  the  grand  form  of  Columbanus  brings  to 
its  right  proportion  the  exaggerated  yet  imperfect  stature  of 
a  Becket ;  and  Scotus  Erigena  prefigures  the  Wicliffes  and  Eoger 
Bacons.  The  current  of  our  narrative  may  be  now  resumed ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  it  should  again  be  interrupted. 


SONNET 

ON   THE  PROPOSED  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELIi 

PROM  THE  NEW  FARUAMENT  HOUSE. 


0  English  people,  that  in  Time*s  long  date, 
Slow  piling  stone  on  stone,  have  raised  on  high 
A  stately  bouse  of  freedom,  where  to  lie 
Secure  and  smile,  though  kings  beat  at  the  gate ; 
Do  not,  in  this  your  ease,  do  not  forget 
Those  yoT^r  forefathers,  that  in  times  gone  by 
Did  toil  and  sweat,  and  all  their  lives  long  ply 
At  the  foundations  of  your  free  estate. 
Hutchinson — ^Vane — Hampden,  that  with  his  blood 
Mortared  the  stones,  and  tnat  chief  architect^ 
Oliver  Cromwell,  he  whose  heavy  hand 
Smote  the  false  Stuart.    Him  would  they  now  eject 
From  his  well-earned  honours,  and  o'ernood 
With  base  neglect  that  ancient  £^orious  strand ! 


Kfln  ^ooks. 


"  Bnunlilf^iB 


1    MESMERtSH.       Dy  IIotUCE    ShITH, 

Housi!,"  dLC.     3  vols,  post  ll«u.     CuiLom. 
Tni  FosTiiK  BsotiiER,     A  Tale  of  the  Wat  of  Cliiazz*.     Edited  bv  Lshk 

Hunt.  (WiiHeu  by  TuoltsHis  Hi'm.)  2  toIb.  port  8vq.  Kewt^^. 
Hens  MB  a  brace  of  noTela,  ihe  one  by  an  aspirant  just  entenqgni 
the  atnge,  and  tlia  other  by  a  veteran  renooncing  it.  In  each,  of  «Mn% 
iliAivnt  aectimeatt  are  p^nrlmywl ;  the  one  being  tinged  with  the  CmI- 
ingB  of  a  piLat,  uud  the  olhcr  foreshadowed  by  the  coming  time.  QpM 
thlB,  liuwever,  we  have  uo  space  to  descant,  and  must  proceed  btjn 
examinntion  of  tlie  fictions;  both  having  claims  to  Attention,  exolmna 
of  those  arising  from  their  intrinsic  tneiit.  Love  oaA  'MeaaengutfM^ 
being  Uie  lost  of  a  long  line  of  prodactions  which  have  afforded  tmit 
0^  much  aroncement  and  instruction ;  and  Ihe  olhn  being  Hm  flEtt 
production  of  one  whoae  lineal  claim  togeninsgivespttRiiuft  of  i^** 
ud  useful  career. 

Love  and  Meuuerism  is  not,  as  its  title  seems  to  declare,  < 
two.  Love  occupj'ing  two  volumes  and  a  third,  and  Mes: 
remainder  of  the  Ihree  devoted  to  both  the  sMries.  Mr.  Horace  • 
tails  us  in  a  preface,  gracefully  l»kin_  ' 
that  on  closing  these  volumes  he  lays  down  the  pen  ;  and  adds  w&at  «• 
an  glad  to  hear,  ibst  he  has  derived  solid  sdvanlagea  fami  his  wmIv 
and  success  beyond  his  espeeUtiooH.  To  hin  >^  can  beguile  Aa 
weary  IJme,  or  withdraw  th«  attention  of  the  careworn  from  painftl 
thoughts  by  a  fine  and  wholesome  fiction,  the  reader  go  benefitei  o«gbl 
to  ferl  the  inteusest  gintitade,  md  with  such  a  fefjing,  a  IiH^  poct^ 
o(  the  reading  paUtc  wiU  t^e  leave  of  Mr.  Homee  Saudi ;  laA 
the  same  panifis  will  be  readv  to  make  an  advance  of  gntitnde,  Hri^ 
cordiallf  greet  Mr.  Tbrnnton  ttant. 

Love  IS  a  slory  of  modem  Vraice,  and  ire  cannot  ay  tint  it  p 
ths  nsDBl  vigour  of  the  aalho-'n  conceptions  and  delii 
Oii^tuJly  planned  as  ■  drama,  and  much  ofit  reads'* 
not  la  say  Simsiness,  of  the  ISnvOo  of  on  sfwm.    ^ 
Uictdents'areeottBioii-^ace,and  tbesloijneithtriitfa 
NotvithsUndii^  these  definrts.  Own  b  mch  in  il 
and  descriptive  povrers  of  the  author  tbt  Tfndir 
*     'd  hav«  hta  »atr^  to  hare  puted  with  the 
new  this  itoiy  m^K  hm  Mt ;  hot  he  has  a> 
Uenwrisni,  n  tnle  whkh,  tfanagh  ihoit,Ti 
Il  ibcae  geau  of  the  lannige  that  ore  printed  and 
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cessive  generations,  and  npon  which  Walker,  and  Sharpe,  and  such 
publishers,  confer  immortality  by  ensconcing  them  amongst  "  the 
British  Classics  "  and  the  "  Standard  Authors."  It  is  beautifully  con- 
ceived and  gracefully  developed :  uniting  the  fanciful,  the  spiritual,, 
and  the  real,  in  a  manner  not  exceeded  by  Fouqu^  himself.  Its  object. 
is  amiable  and  just,  being  an  exposition  of  the  sufferings  engendered  by 
the  homage  paid  to  conventional  forms  and  the  neglect  of  the  realities 
of  goodness.  The  prejudices  and  vulgar  misjudging  violence  of  the 
Hiany  are  admirably  exposed,  and  the  physical  suffering,  but  spiritual- 
triumph,  of  the  truly  good  are  beautifully  pourtrayed.  To  produce  this 
effect,  nothing  is  overstrained ;  there  are  no  violent  diatribes  against 
t^e  rich  ;  no  maudlin  sentiments  towards  the  poor.  It  is  the  prodnc-' 
tion  of  a  man  well  versed  in  the  world  and  mankind,  and  who  having 
acquired  feeling  has  lost  none  of  his  sensibility  and  humanity.  It  is 
ifhe  work  of  a  wise  old  man,  who .  satirises  without  malice,  and  who 
comprehending  the  weakness  and  errors  of  human  nature,  still  sym-< 
patluses  with  it.  Mesmerism  is  but  lightly  touched  upon  in  it,  though 
there  are  some  dialogues  respecting  it  which  convey  much  information, 
and  which  will  tend  at  least  to  procure  for  this  wonderful  subject  s 
patient  investigation.  Every  work  of  Mr.  Smith's  shows  him  to  be  s 
diligent  reader  and  scholar,  and  he  always  applies  his  learning  grace* 
folly  and  judiciously.  This  tale  shows  him  also  wise  and  ben^cent^ 
and  thanking  him  for  it,  in  the  words  of  the  theatre,  we  ^'  respectfully 
bid  him  farewell." 

The  Foster  Brother  is  also  a  taJe  of  Venice,  but  of  the  middle  ages, ' 
^d  ere  her  Doges  had  become  but  *'  Lord  Mayors,^'  her  comxneKe  a» 
mere  coasting  trade,  and  her  gorgeous  palaces  lodging-houses  for 
foreigners.  The  author  has  at  once  flown  at  the  loftiest  quarry — iher 
historical  novel,  which  to  all  the  powerful  delineations  of  the  human' 
passions  should  add  the  interest  of  great  events  and  momentous  strug-' 
gles.  To  say  that  he  has  perfectly  fulfilled  the  great  claims  thus  self-' 
imposed,  would  be  to  flatter  him :  but  if  he  has  not  done  this,  he  has- 
shown  great  capacity,  and  given  strong  assurance  of  future  excellence. 
He  scorns  all  vulgar  arts ;  is  above  all  common-place  trick  :  he  disdains: 
to  fascinate  the  attention  and  move  the  feelings  by  any  of  those  arts  of 
exaggeration  with  which  the  commonest  romance  writer  can  trepan  his- 
reader.  His  aim  is  to  delineate  human  character ;  to  trace  with  a  firm 
hand  human  creatures,  and  by  legitimate  means  place  them  in  situap- 
tions  to  dramatically  ponrtray  them.  He  has  a  picturesque  and  lively 
imagination,  and  draws  with  the  hand  of  a  painter  the  scenes  wherein- 
his  characters  are  set.  He  has  a  nice  and  delicaite  perception,  and> 
occasionally  a  felicity  of  language,  especially  in  description,  which 
shows  he  is  mentally  as  well  as  bodily  the  descendant  of  his  father. 
Happy  phrases  and  expressions  burst  out  which  remind  one  of  the* 
old  and  highest  writers  of  fiction.  The  story  is  interesting,  and 
the  passion  high,  and  the  whole  sentiment  liberal  and  noble  as  one; 
should  expect  from  one  connected  with  the  producejn  of  our  finest 


recent  liieratare.  He  has  made  a  good  beginnine,  and  must  proceeJ, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  him  try  English  ground  for  hia  nexl  proiiac- 
tion,  feeling  assured  that  his  delicate  jwrceplion  of  character  and  pm«Ti 
of  delinealion,  will  enable  him  to  throw  aside  completely  the  factitioin 
iud  which  distance  of  scene  and  remoteaess  of  time  afioid  the  rvmantt 


Tbr  FiLL  OP  NiPOLKON  J  an  Historical  Meniirii',  By  LrEur.-CM.  J> 
MiTCBELi,  U.P.,  &c  3  toIs.  post  8vo.  G.  W.  NiekiBBcHu 
To  examiDe  with  the  acumen  and  impartiality  of  a  philosopbcr  inta 
the  claims  of  those  who  hare  engrossed  an  unusoal  share  of  notoriety; 
to  separate  the  false  applause  given  by  the  idle,  the  impassioned,  and 
the  interested,  from  the  award  made  by  the  competent  and  the  diw^ 
teresled,  is  a  very  valuable  senice.  It  ia  fulfilling  the  office  of  diM, 
and  rendering  uiat  jastice  which  posterity  ia  supposed  to  perform 
towards  its  progenitors.  In  so  far,  Colonel  Mitchell's  book  will  bi 
taken  up  with  unusual  interest;  his  theme  is  a  fine  one:  estendiii; 
over  a  loni;  period,  and  embracing  a  wide  circuit  of  human  circom- 
stances.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  elaborate  consideration,  and  ai 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  morals  than  misapplied  praise,  it  ia  of  th« 
greatest  advantage  to  strip  the  laarel  from  the  brow  of  the  impostor, 
and  thus  remove  the  incitement  to  erroneous  emulation  and  misdirected 
energy.  There  are  several  modes  of  pursuing  such  an  exanunatim. 
But  the  fairest,  and  therefore  the  most  eETectnaJ,  is  the  one  pursued  }/if 
Colonel  Mitchell,  and  that  is  to  test  the  examined  by  his  own  craed  A 
morals  and  his  own  standard  of  merit.  It  is  hardly  just  to  make  tlia 
individual  the  stalking -horse  for  an  attack  on  a  set  of  principles,  md 
compare  Alexander  to  a  highwayman,  or  Napoleon  to  a  brigand.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  war  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ;  that  it 
corrupts  the  individual,  and  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  cause  of  justim 
and  virtue :  faut  these  questions  had  better  be  settled  on  tlieir  otra 
merits,  for  the  question  with  the  individual  is  not  what  is  actually 
right  or  wrong,  but  what  he  esteems  so.  A  man  may  be  very  erroneou 
without  being  criminal,  and  doubtless  this  is  ihe  case  with  most  waif- 
riors,  who  shed  human  blood  rather  as  mistaken  barbarians  than  villains. 
In  BO  fsi  as  the  principle  of  Colonel  Mitchell's  bonk  eoes,  he  is  ligfaL 
Here  is  a  military  man  examining  the  military  proceedings  of  another 
militaty  character,  and  testing  his  abilities  and  conduct  by  a  standsd 
which  he  himself  would  acknowledge.  So  far  the  admirers  of  Napoleon 
<;aQ  have  nothing  ta  complain  of,  nor  can  they  pass  over  the  book  as  llw 
production  of  a  tame  civilian,  who,  without  passion  or  sense  of  glory, 
indulges  in  the  vain  idea  that  haman  nature  can  be  sobered  to  theottcx 
extinction  of  warlike  furor.  Colonel  Mitchell  has  shown,  in  his  intar- 
csting  life  of  Wallenstein,  that  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  martial  feeliq 
and  full  of  the  aprit  da  eorpt.  He  has  also  great  ability  as  a  v; "" 
he  is  exceedingly  well  informed  ;  has  a  warm,  animated  style,  d 
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and  concise  mode  of  relation,  and  competent  knowledge  of  technical 
matters.  But  although  he  has  these  and  other  excellent  qualifications 
for  his  task,  we  cannot  think  the  work  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  It 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  Napoleon  or  the  history  of  the  times  ;  and  more  especialbr 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  absurd  enthusiasm  of  Mons.  Thiers  ;  but  still 
it  has  the  great  fault  of  appearing  to  be  based  on  a  paradox.  The 
question  of  Napoleon  *s  genius  is  not  dispassionately  argued,  but  a  case 
is  made  out  against  him ;  often  with  appearance  of  truth ;  but  also 
often  with  the  appearance  of  summing  up  against  him  in  opposition 
to  the  evidence. 

The  blindness  attributed  to  fortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
position  of  a  man  is  no  proof  of  his  qualification  for  it :  and  in  situa-> 
tions  where  much  or  all  can  be  performed  by  deputy,  no  doubt  men 
of  very  little  capacity  have  "  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them,"  and 
the  world  has  given  them  credit  for  talents  they  never  possessed. 
Every  man  must  be  aware  of  this  wherever  there  is  a  kind  of  ma:- 
chinery  or  routine  established,  and  know  instances  of  it  from  the 
meanest  manufactory  to  the  throne.  But  Napoleon  had  no  such  aids : 
he  started  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  equallv  ambitious  and 
even  more  unscrupulous.  Colonel  Mitchell,  though  tne  great  aim  of 
his  book  is  to  disprove  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  to  attribute 
his  exaltation  to  the  conjunction  of  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents, 
hastens  over  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  which  of  course,  in  the 
progress  of  such  a  msia,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  likely  to 
elucidate  his  particular  genius.  To  judge  by  the  result  is  frequently 
delusive,  but  still  conviction  cannot  hold  out  against  a  series  of  results 
all  tallying  with  the  aim  of  the  actor,  and  all  leading  on  to  still  greater 
performances.  It  is  surely  not  sound  logic  to  see  a  man  making  con- 
tinued efforts  that  result  according  to  his  wishes,  and  deny  that  they 
are  consequences  of  his  exertion.  That  Napoleon  was  not  a  noble-* 
minded  philanthropic  character  every  one  is  ready  to  allow,  but  that 
he  had  not  great  powers  of  mind,  forethought,  penetration,  largeness  of 
thought,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  energy  of  will,  that  place  him 
amongst,  and  even  before,  the  Alexanders,  Caesars,  and  other  warlike 
heroes,  it  will  require  a  much  more  profound  work  than  Colonel 
Mitchell's  to  prove.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  may  almost  be  ranked 
with  Archbishop  Whateley's  clever  jeu  d*esprUy  proving  that  no  such 
man  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ever  existed. 

The  work  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  however,  as  already  said,  will  amply 
repay  careful  perusal,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  one" 
sided,  as  it  will  in  some  measure  counteract  the  mischievous  enthusiasm 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  feel  towards  military  success,  and 
the  mere  panoply  and  barbarism  of  war.  War,  ^  a  pastime  is  horrible, 
though  no  doubt  many,  and  indeed  most  of  its  followers,  pursue  it  as 
such.  As  at  the  head  of  this  detestable  game,  Napoleon  was  most 
detestable^  but  it  wiU  by  no  means  increase  the  proper  hatred  towards 
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mch  pnrsnif B,  to  den7hiiii  ability,  dot  to  consider  him  aliniTsili'S^' 
wron^;.     His  opponents  nere  aa  fond  of  the  gome  as  himself  Qmi^ 
they  fiallowed  it  more  from  TenBeance  than  gloiy. 

Doabtlesa  many  greater  men  tiian  Nsipoleon  peiiabed  in  the  Ktoh- 
tionaij  stnigfile : — 

tliare  is  not  one  in  dangerous  times 

Who  niDE  the  r»™  of  glnrv,  hot  tlidui  him 

Have  fallen  upon  the  course  :  a  Ihoiieand  other* 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  b^  a  chance. 
Whilst  hghtor  bnj'ks  pualied  by  them.      -        * 

The  world  knoira  nothing  of  its  grelitojt  men. 

This  LG  indeed  true,  and  the  French  rerolution,  of  which  'we  faMT 
only  the  coiU'aB  outline  in  its  public  demonstration,  could,  and  joU, 
when  truly  and  minutely  written,  show  proofs  of  a.  heroism  wluch  m^ 
require  a  Livy  or  a  Tacitns  to  make  the  natnea  of  the  actors  tliereia  w 
innch  the  synonymes  of  glory  as  the  legendary  heroes  of  Jiome  ;  ami 
that  too  of  true  glory,  arising  from  a  passionate  patriotisni  and  inteoE 
benevolence  and  love  of  justice. 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  say  in  oppontun 
to  the  book,  we  eamesfly  entreat  the  reader  to  judge  for  hinwelf :  ie 

will  find  it  estremely  interesting  ;   as  regatds  mere  literature  u 
iigreeahly  written  ;  and  he  will  also  find  much  new  information  e   ' 

fiom  innumerable  sources.     It  if.  a  book  which  will,  and  des 

find  a  permanent  place  in  every  anund  library. 


lion  gfitium^^ 
.  deserv^^||fl 

dared  M^^H 
idh»«Ml^ 


The  Life  of  Loud  Hill,  G.  C.  B.,  lato  Commander  of  the  Fob 
the  Rev.  Enwjisn  Sinssr,  A.M.  8vo.  J.  Mum^. 
Tbe  Life  of  Lord  Hill,  although  he  could  not  be  conmdarcd  ■ 
general,  was  well  worth  inditing.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  h»  *.. 
one  which  it  is  advantageous  to  trace,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  have  piMB 
of  how  much  a  man  benefits  by  principle  and  peiseveranee,  thoa^h  1h 
have  not  brilliant  talents.  Lord  Hill,  too,  foraiB  a  part  of  the  liistoiy 
.«f  the  Peninsular  war  ;  and  in  these  memoirs  we  have  many  numila 
illustrations  of  that  campaign  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  histoiT  tn 
narrate.  He  saw  an  umueTise  deal  of  service,  having*  commenirad  liis 
.energetic  career  in  1791,  and  having  in  1800,  by  his  esccUent  oondndi 
joined  to  a  little  fiimily  interest,  been  ranked  as  eeloiiel.  Ha  ma  «{«> 
m  Egypt,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  Peninsnlai  war,  and  wuUb 


uurship'a  ancient  "in  the  Netherlands.    The  memoirs  ofkceha 
must  abound  in  numerous  anecdotes  of  all  the  iUuatiioas  and  mlita 
personages  of  the  time,  and  the  work  consequently  will  be  loua^ 
f  to  tho  reader  of  history  as  to  tbe  military  attukoti    ~ 


.t-!^ 
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letters  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  and  if  there  are 
'any  yet  unpublished,  they  would  be  a  desirable  substitute  for  much  of 
the  biographer's  own  narrative,  which  is  not  written  in  the  most  bril- 
liant style,  though  it  bears  the  marks  of  care  and  scrupulous  veracityv. 
Lord  Hill  was  Siat  very  rare  character,  a  kind-hearted,  conscientious 
soldier.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  duty,  and  would  have  scorned  to 
draw  his  sword  in  what  he  did  not  deem  a  just  cause  ;  his  nature,  too, 
was  kindly,  and  he  had  a  bonhomie  that  led  him  to  collect  and 
record  anecdotes  that  give  considerable  interest  to  the  book.  The 
account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  gives  many  minor  details  that  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  by  it  we  learn  that  the  battle  began  at  ten 
minutes  to  twelve,  a  point  not  decisively  stated  elsewhere.  The 
impression  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  is,  that  Lord  Hill 
deserved  tlie  honours  and  position  that  he  reached.  We  cannot  refrain 
irom  remarking  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  biography  of  a  man 
engaged  all  his  life  in  blood-shedding,  (however  he  might  justify  it  to 
himself,)  should  be  written  by  a  clergyman,  and  conclude  with  the 
assurance  that  he  stood  '^  sure  in  Jesus  Christ." 


The  Ocean  Flower  ;  •&  Poem.  Preceded  by  an  Historical  and  Descriptivis 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  a  Summary  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Chivalrous  History  of  Portugal,  and  an  Essay  on  Portuguese  Literature. 
By  T.  M.  Hughes,  Author  of  "Revelations  of  Spain."  Fop.  8vo.  Longmaii 
and  Co. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  notice  of  this  author's  previous  pro(- 
duction,  "Revelations  of  Spain,"  in  our  April  number,  and  we  can 
safely  repeat  the  admiration  we  expressed  for  his  talents  ;  but  whether  it 
is  that  the  gods  have  not  made  us  poetical,  or  we  have  an  excess  of  sen- 
sibility on  that  subject,  we  must  say  we  prefer  his  prose  to  his  poetry. 
Looking,  as  we  always  do,  whilst  there  is  so  much  of  the  finest  old 
poetry  unread,  for  the  best,  we  cannot  relish  that  which  seems  not  to 
be  the  genuine  Hippocrene,  but  rather  a  chemical  substitution  ;  a  spk 
water  manufactured  and  retailed  in  bottles.  To  those  less  fastidious 
or  more  capable  of  extracting  pleasure  from  easy  verse  and  agreeable 
narration,  "  The  Ocean  Flower  "  may  beguile  and  delight  a  leisure  hour. 
The  sentiments  are  noble  and  tender,  and  the  imagery  such  as  a  southerii 
clime  would  suggest. 

The  account  of  Madeira  and  ihe  early  Portuguese  discoveries  is  written 
in  the  author^s  most  pleasing  style ;  full  without  being  tedious,  and 
light  without  flimsiness.  All  that  can  be  desired  to  be  known  of  this 
curious  and  interesting  island,  by  those  about  to  visit  it  for  pleasure^ 
health,  or  business,  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  The  account  of  the 
Portuguese  poets,  of  which  so  little  is  known  out  of  Portugal,  is  also 
extremely  agreeable,  and  the  numerous  translations  are  elegant  >and 
spirited. 
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TnG  Rhine,  iia  Scenery,  ihd  Uistoricii.  ind   LkceitdaIit 
By  Frederick  Kniout  Hujtr.     Fep,  4to.     How. 

This  is  tlie  very  beat  guida-book  we  ever  perused  ;  for  it 
for  itself  independently  of  the  information  it  gives  the  ' 
Rhine  ia  eo  associated  with  history  and  poetry,  that  it  has  .. 
of  the  neeeBsaty  education  of  every  accomplished  person, 
vho  can,  and  those  who  cannot  visit  the  places,  this  woric 
eqaallj  interesting,  and  it  is  as  mnch  calculated  for  the  dran'r 
table  as  the  pertmantean.     It  abonnds  in  admirable   wood- 
lineating  alt  the  remarkable  points  of  the  jouiney,  plans  o:~ 
and  maps  of  various  sections  of  the  liver  and  couritry.     It 

in  eveiy  way.     In  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  narration  of j— ^ 

■with  which  is  interwoven  all  that  is  requisite  of  history  and  lMeB]J,u 
interchapter,  as  it  is  termed,  is  given  for  the  traveller,  wherein  the  t- 
Bcriptious  of  the  hotels,  sights,  prices,  Ac,  are  given  with  unrivsiU 
clearness  and  minuteness.  In  addition,  by  way  of  appendix,  ate  gifa 
"  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  works  of  Art  in  the  Musenia  S 
Antwerp,"and  "A  DescciptiveCatalogueofthe  Pictures  in  theMuemi 
at  Brussels." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  got  up  very  eleeanOrw 
regards  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  and  is  altogether  of  the  kind  a  mr 
admirable  bonk.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  specimen  of  lb 
author's  style,  which  is  equally  removed  from  dulnesa  and  bombvi, 
the  two  besetting  sins  of  most  guide-books. 


Thb  Pbacticil  Cook,  English  iiro  Foheiq.v,    By  Joseph  6i 
,    Anne  Miller.     Small  outa,vo.     Chapman  nnd  Hall. 

The  only  honest  way  to  review  a  cookery  book  would  be  to  (it  dowa 
day  by  day  and  fairly  taste  of  every  dish  whereof  the  book  disconnn. 
We  confess,  we  have  not  so  tested  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  ti. 
We  have  merely  considered  them  with  the  mind  of  our  stomach — (bi, 
according  to  the  best  cooks,  the  stomach  has  a  mind ;  that  is,  a.  stonacb 
of  happiest  dispositions.  Some  folk8,it  istrue,  consider  the  stomach  <i 
no  more  account  than  a  schoolboy  considers  bis  pocket ;  a  place  fai 
anything  and  everything  to  be  put  into.  Others  consider  that  dellcite 
SBC  as  a  sort  of  curiously-worked  reticu'.e,  in  which  little  else  ehoold  U 
stored  but  what  is  rich  and  rare.  For  such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  1hi» 
VoJume.  Our  present  philanthropic  cook,  like  another  Ariel,  has  mil  a 
girdle  round  the  world,  and  stolen  receipts  from  different  natiaiu. 
There  is  extant  the  portrait  of  a  sick  alderman,  by  Leech,  whose  naim 
of  sickness  are  soothed  by  listening  to  the  contents  of  a  cookery-boot 
read  by  his  nurse.  To  such  an  alderman,  so  afflicted,  this  hook  would 
be  another  Paradise  Regained. 

*,'  TnutHOToir  Hill.— It  appeire  tbit  itiD  nlm  of  Ibis  work  wu  mill 
tliBtilli«n*ndrBlldliun;  whethtr  ihii  error  Broad  from  tl! 
nriairer,  or  fuice  ia  tbn  ialin,  tbe  reader  wUl  belt  decide  ta 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Capstick,  however,  came  not  alone,  A  pace  or  two 
behind  him  foll6wed  an  old  man,  whose  kind,  familiar  greeting  of 
Bright  Jem  showed  him  to  be  no  stranger  at  the  Hermitage. 
**  Well,  James,"  said  the  visitor,  **  and  how  is  all  your  blooming 
family  ?"  and  he  looked  benignantly  at  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 

"  Why,  thank 'ee,  sir,  as  you  see,"  said  Bright  Jem,  smiling 
paternally,  and  tenderly  patting  a  lump  of  earth,  as  though  he 
loved  it.  **  My  fanuly  's  jist  Eke  any  other  children ;  some 
back'ard,  some  for'ard.  Some  will  run  up,  and  branch  out  like 
this  Snapsis  Nigger—^' 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  visitor,  with  his  best  gravity — "  it  js  the 
common  mustard." 

"Jist  so,"  affirmed  Jem  very  stolidly,  "and  some  will  grow 
jist  as  you  trim  'em,  like  this  huckshmse  semperwirings.** 

"  Very  true  ;  the  box-plant  is  obedient,'  said  the  new-comer, 
with  continued  deference  to  Jem's  scholarship;  "the  box  is 
obedient." 

"  The  box,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  huckshmse  semperwiringsy  is 
a  good  deal  like  a  'oman,"  said  Jem,  very  confidently. 

Capstick  trumpeted  a  loud,  short  cough — ^his  frequent  manner, 
when  astonished  or  offended  by  any  human  assertion. 

"  Like  a  'oman,"  repeated  Jem,  at  once  understanding  the 
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ie,- Mid  Ci^etid.  will 
KC  cat  Mto  a  psMM^" 
I,     1  Tm  -a  on 

■«•»  Awe,"  cried  JcB. 
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diba*at>aM  k^  as  a  kite, 
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wiigi.     1  CM  k  ^mK;  it  *•  ^  saM  H^tL" 

fcaad  oMi  tks  vkitv's  i^MUtr.  "  Row  m*:^  a  dragoo  t«  A 
ABviridkiy>^>R«alfa«d«igdtoiti«-a(r!  W1m»  ' 
tfrt«b   —         f   I'  i  »  ^A  ?"    A^  An  ke  added  to  .^ 

"  It  b  an  sag^     T^  *  pilT  be  bva't  a  tnn^et." 

"  It's  a  giwaB*,'*  nid  J^  ;  "  it's  ibav,  tboogh  i 
njerlf  can  m»  it." 

"  "Tia  aoBetiBH  to  with  Ae  liaiiiplu  ef  men,"  t 
stick.     ■' And  «nr  well  lobTMkfet." 

"And  TO0 11   own,"  said  Jem,   deterwned  v^aa.  i 
"  tlutt  the  hvel:$\iMse  sfnij>fnciri»gf  ia  like  the  'unan  b_ 
To  be  GiiT«  it  19.     Look  at  it  even  in  a  border ;    and   i 
it  remind  yon  of  a  quiet,  tidj  bttle  cretnr  that  keeps  her  liooac  £• 
nics  end  clean,  and  lets  nothing  dirtv  is  it  ?     You  11  agree — " 

"  Is  the  breakfast  ready  ?"  asked  Capatick. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Jem.  "all  but  the  eggs.     The  fowla  bate 
been  very  good  to  us  thotigb:  there's  twenty  on  'em." 

"  Tlic  breakfast  ready  !     Th«n  the  beast  that  is  ra^ 
mo,"  siiid  Cajistick,  "  will  own  to  anything.    Twenty  e 
wonderful  how  hunger  Bharpena  arithmetic.    It  ia  but  fit 
and  the  miiianthropc  for  the  first  timo  turned  to  St.  GilMM 
tlicQ  itraightwAy  passed  into  the  cottage.     A  breakfast,  m 
Various,  Iny  upon  the  board.     "There's  no  whet  to  the  (>p{ 
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Bail!  Capatick,  "like  early  dew.     Nothing  for  tlie  stomach 
grass  and  field-flowers,  taken  with  a  fasting  eje  ttt  five  in 
morning.     'Twaa  Adam's  own  aolad,  and  that's  why  he 
nine  hundred  and  thirty." 

■'  Think  you,"  said  the  visitor,  chipping  an  egg-fihell, 
you  that  Adam,  before  the  tall,  ate  eggs  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  Capatick  ;  "  but  recollecting  the  things  I 
jiave  road,  the  question  would  make  a  very  pretty  book.  'Tis  a 
pity  the  matter  wasn't  stirred  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
llow  many  thousand  throats  might  have  been  cut  upon  it !  Ilow 
many  men  and  women  roBBl«d  like  live  oysters  1  For  the  wisdom 
of  hnmanity,  'tis  a  great  miss.  How  popes  might  have  thun- 
dered aboot  it  '.  What  Te  Deums  have  been  chanted  ;  what 
maledictions — and  all  with  the  melted-butter  voice  of  a  Christian 
— pronounced  !  The  world  has  had  a  great  loss — a  very  great 
loss."   And  Capatick  sighed. 

"  I  can  hardiy  see  that,"  says  Jem.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
blessed  world  will  never  want  something  to  quarrel  about,  so  long 
as  there's  two  straws  upon  it," 

"Why,  there  have  been  the  Battles  of  the  Straws,"  observed 
Capatick,  "  although  for  certain  purposes  they've  been  called  after 
other  names."  And  then,  for  a  time,  the  breakfast  waa  silently 
continued:  when  suddenly  Capstick  cried  out,  "  Beast  that  I 
am  !     I  have  forgotten  Velvet !" 

"  Velvet !  Who  is  ho  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"An  escellent  felloif.  Master  Kingcup,"  said  Capstick:  "a 
worthy  creature  after  my  own  heart.  We  became  acquainted  last 
frost ;  it  was  a  rood-side  meeting,  and  1  hronght  him  here  to  tho- 
Tuh,  Yon  would  hardly  think  it ;  but  though  I  saved  him  ft 
a  wintry  death,  and  have  comforted  him  like  my  own  flesh 
blood  ■'— 

•'  He  isn't  a  bit  like  it,"  cried  Jem. 

"  Like  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  repeated  Capstick,  wi 
reproving  look,  "  he  has  neither  bitten  nor  slandered  me,  nor 
lifted  my  latch  to  midnight  thieves,  Dor  in  fact  done  anything  that 
a  friend  yon  have  benefited,  should  do."  At  these  words,  St. 
Giles,  forgetful  of  the  misanthropie-  drolling  of  his  host,  shifted 
somewhat uneasilyiuhis  seat,  lie  thmtght  of  the  muffins  bestowed 
uponhis  bor^ood,  and  of  the  discomfort  he  had  afterwards  inflicted 
OB  his  henefactor,  "  Uerc,  Velvet — Velvet,"  cried  Capstick  ;  and 
Bright  Jeia  sat  with  a  grave  smilo  enjoying  the  eipeetatJon  of 


^ 
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Mr.  Kingcup.  "  Witlt  all  the  coaxing  bestowed  upon  him,  'tis 
Buuh  a  bumble  aoul,"  aaid  Capstick,  "He  never  putB  liimBelf 
forward — never.  I'll  wager  ye,  now,  one  of  tliese  egg-ahells," 
and  Capstick  rose  and  looked  about  him,  "  that  1  shall  find  him 
quietly  curled  up  in  a  corner.  I  knew  it — there  he  is."  With 
this,  Capstick  took  two  steps  from  bia  chair,  stooped,  and  tn  a 
moment  reliuiiing  to  bis  seat,  placed  a  hedgehog  on  the  table. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Kingcup,  "  'tis  an  odd  creature  for  a  bosom 
friend.'' 

"Givo  me  all  bosom  friends  like  him,"  cried  Capsticfc.  "For 
there  'a  no  deceit  ia  'em :  you  see  the  worst  of  'em  at  the  begin- 
ning. Now,  look  at  this  fine  honest  fellow.  "What  plain,  atroight- 
forward  truths  he  bears  about  him  !  You  see  at  once  that  he  is  a 
Uring  pin-cuahiou  with  the  pina'-points  upwards,  and  instantly  you 
treat  turn  atier  his  open  nature.  You  know  he  'a  not  to  be  played 
at  ball  with  :  you  take  in  with  a  glance  all  that  his  esterior  means, 
and  ought  to  love  him  for  his  frankness.  Poor  wretch  !  'tis  n 
thousand  and  a  thousand  timos  the  ruin  of  him.  Uc  has,  it  is 
true,  an  outaide  of  thorns — heavcti  made  him  with  them — but  a 
heart  of  honey.  A  meek,  patient  thing  I  And  yet,  because  of 
his  covering,  the  world  casts  all  sorts  of  slanders  upon  him  ; 
accuses  him  of  wickedness  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  coDiiiut.;_ 
And  so  ia  he  kicked  ond  cudgelled,  ond  made  the  cruellest  bi 
of,  bis  persecutors  all  the  while  thinking  themselves  the  best  oj 
people  for  their  worst  of  treatment.  He  hears  a  plain  ext«riord 
he  shows  so  many  pricking  truths  to  the  world,  that  the  vorld,  li 
revenge,  couples  eveiy  outside  point  with  an  interior  devil.  Ha  j 
made  a  martyr  for  thisiniquity, — he  hides  nothing.  Poor  VelvetlS 
and  Capstick  very  gently  stroked  the  hedgehog,  and  profleredu 
a.  slice  of  apple,  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

■'  'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Kingcup,  "  that  all  hedgehogs  am't  ti 
lated  ofter  your  fashion." 

"What  a  better  world 'twould  make  of  it!"  answered  the  cynic. 
"But  no,  sir,  no  ;  that 's  the  sort  of  thing  the  world  loves,"  and 
Capstick  pointed  to  a  handsome  tortoise  .shell  cat,  stretched  at 
her  fullest  length  upon  the  hearth.  "  \Vhat  a  meek,  eosy  faeo 
she  Las :  a  placid,  quiet  sort  of  grandmother  look— may  all 
grandmothers  forgive  me ! — Then,  to  see  her  lap  milk,  why  yon  M 
think  a  drap  of  blood  of  any  sort  would  poison  her.  The  wretch '. 
''ijaa  only  last  week,  sUo  killed  and  ale  one  of  my  doves,  a 
wards  sat  wiping  her  whiskers  with  her  left  paw,  oa  ci 
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ably  as  any  dowager  at  a  tea-party.  I  nursed  her  before  she  liad 
any  eyes  to  look  at  her  benefactor, — and  she  has  sat  acd  purred 
upon  my  knee,  as  though  she  knew  all  she  owed  me,  and  was 
trying  to  pay  the  debt  with  her  best  singing.  And  for  all  this, 
look  here — ^this  is  what  she  did  only  yesterday,'*  and  Capstick 
showed  three  long  fine  scratches  on  his  right  hand. 

**  That 's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Kingcup.  •*  You  know  that  cats 
will  scratch." 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Capstick ;  **  and  all  the  world 
knows  it ;  but  the  world  don*t  think  the  worse  of  'em  for  it, — and 
for  this  reason,  they  can,  when  they  like,  so  well  hide  their 
claws.  Now,  poor  little  Velvet  here — poor  vermin  martyr ! — ^he 
can't  disguise  what  he  has  ;  and  so  he  's  hunted  and  worried  for 
being,  as  I  may  say,  plain-spoken, — when  puss  is  petted  and 
may  sleep  all  day  long  at  the  fire  because  in  faith  she  's  so  glossy, 
and  looks  so  innocent.  And  all  the  while,  has  she  not  murderous 
teeth  and  claws?" 

"And  so,"  cried  Kingcup,  "ends,  I  hope,  your  sermon  on 
hedgehogs.     Let  us  talk  of  more  serious  matters." 

**  If  properly  thought  of,  you  can  find  them,"  said  Capstick. 
**  For  my  part,  little  Velvet  here  carries  a  text  for  serious  matter, 
as  you  have  it,  in  every  prickle.     Look  at  him." 

But  the  philosopher  was  interrupted  in  his  theme  by  a  knock  at 
the  door,  vrhich,  ere  an  invitation  to  enter  could  be  delivered, 
was  opened,  and  Mr.  Tangle,  Mr.  Folder,  and  three  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Liquorish — voters  for  that  immaculate  borough — crowded 
themselves  into  the  small  apartment.  Mr.  Capstick  rose  in  his 
best  dignity.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  divine  the  cause  of  the 
abrupt  visit,  and  prepared  himself  to  meet  it  accordingly.  Bright 
Jem  stared  perplexedly  in  the  face  of  Tangle,  as  though  picking 
out  an  old  acquaintance  from  his  features, — whilst  St.  Giles 
shrank  unseen  into  a  comer,  not  caring  to  confront  the  lawyer 
and  agent. 

**  Mr.  Capstick,  good  morning,  sir.  We  knew  your  early  habits 
— nothing  like  them,  sir,  as  your  face  declares — and  therefore,  we 
were  up,  I  may  say  by  cock-crow,  to  do  ourselves  the  honour  of 
calling  upon  you."     Thus  spoke  Tangle. 

**  We  also  know,  Mr.  Capstick,  your  attachment  to  our  blessed 
con — con — ^"  buthere  Mr.  Folder  was  seized  with  an  obstinate  cough. 
He,  nevertheless,  whilst  fighting  against  it,  motioned  with  hifr. 
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right  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  you  unilarstftud  perfectly  well  whAt 

I  tQean. 

"  And  weliltewiaB  know'd,"  observed  an  independent  freehold*!. 

me  unknown,  "  how  you  hates  the  yellow  party," 

"  UU  lonUhip,  Mr.  Capstick,  will  personally  do  Iiimaclf  the 
great  delight  of  waiting  upon  you.  In  the  meaatime,  I,  hU 
humble  friend,  Mr.  Tangle,  of  Red  Lion  Square — " 

Iloro  CapBtick,  looking  dead  in  the  face  of  the  lawyer,  gBT«  b 
long,  loud  whistle.  Ho  then  said  in  a  low  voice  of  »upproased 
astoiiishment, — "  And  so  it  is  !  Bless  my  soul  !  Well,  no  doubt. 
Proviilcnce  is  very  good.  Still  who'd  have  thought  you'd  have 
loetod  to  this  time  ?  " 

Here  Tangle  seized  the  hand  of  Capstick,  who  suffered  his  palm 
to  lay  hke  a  dead  fish  in  the  hand  of  that  very  fervent  nuui. 
"  Snroly — yes,  it  nmst  be — surely  we  have  met  before  ?  Wh«* 
couid  it  have  been  !  " 

"  Newgate,"  answered  Capstick,  as  though  proud  of  the  plaSO. 
This  frankness,  howevur,  somewhat  puzzled  the  criminal  lawyer, 
lie  knew  not  what  the  amount  of  Capstick's  obligations  might  bo 
to  him  ;  could  not,  on  the  instant  recollect,  whether  the  temont  uf 
tho  Tub,  the  freeholder  of  Liquorish,  had  been  a  housebreaker,  a 
highwayman,  or  simple  footpad.  Mr.  Tangle's  personal  acqnauit- 
anccship  with  so  many  men.  thus  variously  inclined,  had  been  su 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  the  benefits,  for 
cei'tnin  inconsiderable  fees,  be  hod  from  time  to  time  conferred. 
Thus,  in  his  uncertainty,  he  merely  said,  "  Bless  mc  !  Newgate ! " 
emiling  blandly  as  though  he  spoke  of  Araby  the  Ha^y,  or  the 
Fortunate  Isles. 

"  Certainly,  Newgate,"  repeated  Capstick.  "  1  wonder  you 
should  forget  tlie  case." 

■'  Why,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Capstick,  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  recollec- 
tion that — but  the  truth  is,  when  I  leave  London,  I  always  like 
to  leave  Newgate  behind  mo.      Whatever  our  small  affair  was — " 

"  Kotbing  but  a  little  niatter  of  horse  -  steali  ng, "  said  Capstick, 
with  an  ingeimousness  that  even  aBtonJHlied  Tangle,  whilst  Mr. 
Folder  and  the  three  inhabitants  of  Liquorish  looked  very  blank 
"ndeed.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  for  they  sank  the  horse- steal  or, 
IS  they  deemed  Capstick,  in  the  freeholder,  and  smiled  as  vigorously 
IS  before. 

"Now,  I  recollect  very  well,"  said  Tangle;  "  perfectly  weU. 
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It  WAS  a  case  of  oonapirac^  against  you  :  I  remember,  Mr.  Cap- 
etick,  the  Affecting  cemplimeot  the  Judge  paid  you  wlten  you 
quitt«il  the  ilook — the  cheora  that  rang  through  the  court — and 
the  very  himdsemo  aapper  we  hud  on  the  night  of  your  acquittal. 
It  was  a  black  caeo,  sir  ;  a,  very  black  case.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
sneet  eatbfactbu  to  recollect  that  we  uulicteil  the  witueaaea,  and 
that  one  of  'em,  proved  guilty  of  perjury,  naa  nearly  killed  in  the 
pillory.  I  felt  the  case  so  atroagly,  that  I  remember  it — ay,  as 
ihoagh  it  were  but  yesterday — I  remember  that  I  gave  my  clerks 
a  holiday  to  see  the  fellow,  telling  them  at  the  same  time  what  I 
thought  of  him." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Capatick,  "  you  don't  keep  your  memory  in 
quite  OS  good  order  as  tho  Newgate  Calendar,  There  was  no 
Acquittal  in  thecaacltalkof :  nouo  at  all.  Sontenuo  was  passed, 
and  execution  ordered." 

Tangle  looked  silently  but  intently  in  the  face  of  Capatick, 
thongh  mentally  inquiring,  "  which  horse-steoler  he  could  be  ?  " 

"  EiecutioQ  ordered," — repeated  Oapstick — "  but  it  waen't  ta 
be.     Instead  of  hanging,  there  was  tronaportation  fur  life." 

"  And  ao  there  was — I  recollect  perfectly  well.  1  am  always 
glad  to  welcome  back  an  en'Jng  man  to  the  paths  of  virtue,"  said 
Tangle.     "  Of  com'se  you  have  obtained  your  pardon  ?" 

*■  Pardon  !     Oh,  dear  no — not  at  all,"  said  Capstick> 

"  Why — bless  me  !  " — gasped  Mr.  Folder — "you  don't  mean 
to  say,  fellow — you  hav'n'tthe  effrontery  to  doclore  it  to  theiaces 
of  honest  men,  that  you  are  an  escaped  transport  ? " 

Capstick  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  resignedly.  Tho  inference, 
however,  waa  too  much  for  Bright  Jem.  who  cried  out — "  Why,  in 
course  not :  oad  as  for  talking  about  honest  faces,  I  should  think 
them  DB  couldn't  see  the  honcateat  that  is,  here" — and  Jem  laid 
his  hand  aflectionately  on  Captick's  shoulder — '■  ought  to  put  on 
their  spectacles." 

"  Be  quiet,  Jem,"  said  Capstick  mildly. 

"  I  can't ;  it  would  make  that  dumb  crotur  speak  if  it  could, 
anid  Jem,  pointing  to  the  pet  hedgehog,  "  to  hear  slch  rubbish. 
You  ought  lo  recollect,  Mr.  Tangle,  all  about  it :  for  wasn't  you 
well  paid  for  doiu'  nest-door  to  nothln' ?  The  bright  guineas 
Mr.  Capstick  give  you  to  take  tho  part  o' that  poor  little  child — 
And  nfter  all,  didn't  you  leave  him  to  bo  banged  like  a  dog  ?  " 

Tangle's  face  broke  into  excessive  radiance.  "  Bless  my  heart 
— bleas  my  heart !  "  he  cried,  and  was  again  about  to  seize  the 
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band  of  Capstick,  when  tho  cynie  saddenly  lifted  the  liedgebog 
from  the  table,  giving  a  marked  prefereneo  to  that  object.  Mr. 
Tangle  was  of  a  too  generouH  nature  to  be  offended  bjr  such  par- 
tiality— he  had  too  much  true  humility.  TherefLii-e,  in  no  way 
confused,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Folder,  saying — "  I  think,  sir,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  of  our  cause,  thia  would  bo  a  good  omea  for  it." 
Mr,  Folder  smiled  and  assented,  though  in  evident  ignorance  of 
Tangle's  meaning.  "  To  think  that  the  first  man  we  sfaould  faavo 
canvassed,  should  have  been  this  good — I  wil!  say  it,  this  rigbteoaa 
person  !  Yon  recollect  Mr.  Capatick  ;  of  eourae,  you.  recollect 
Mr.  Capatick?" 

Mr.  Folder,  feeling  from  tho  lawyer's  manner,  that  he  ought  to 
recollect  our  muffin-maker,  shuf&ed  forward,  and  with  all  alacrity 
prepared  to  take  his  hand  :  but  the  misanthrope,  leering  at  tluil 
affable  old  man,  continued  to  pat  hia  hedgehog, 

"  You  remember  the  case  of  that  wretched  hoy,"  said  Tangle. 
"  that  horn  bod  thing,  young  St.  Giles,  who  stole  ti is  lordships 
pony!"  Mr.  Folder  was  immediately  impressed — we  might  say 
— oppressed  with  a  remembrance  of  the  case.  "  And  of  course. 
you  remember  the  benevolence  of  thia  eseellent  man,  who  " — 

"  Tol  de  Tol  lol,  tol  lol  lol,"  sung  Capstick,  with  his  beat  enar^. 

"  But  ho 'a  a  true  Christian,  and  you  perceive  will  hear  nothing 
about  it,"  said  Tangle.  "  I'll  say  no  more  sir  j  you  have  your 
reward — there,  sir — there" — and  Tangle  pointed  his  forefinger 
towards  that  part  of  Capstick 's  anatomy  where  in  men,  as  he  lutd 
heard,  resided  tho  heart.  "Nevertheless,  sir,  for  that  young 
St.  Giles — hallo  !  my  friend,"  cried  Tangle  for  the  first  time  ob- 
serving the  owner  of  that  name  who,  agitated  by  what  he  had 
heard,  and  further  terrified  by  the  sudden  recognition  of  Tai  ' 
was  pale  and  trembling — "  hollo  !  what  brought  yon  here?  " 

"  Do  you  know  tho  young  man  ?  "  asked  Capstick, 

"  Know  him,  sir  !  I  should  think  I  did.     He  's  one  of  our 
hired  to  shout  for  us,"  said  Tangle. 

"  To  fight  for  na,  too,"  added  Mr.  Folder,  "  if  need  be, 
fence  of  our  blessed  constitution." 

"Well,  friend,"  said  Capstick  to  St.  Giles,  "yourclothi 
dry,  and  I  hope  your  belly  's  full.     That  way  to  tho  right ' 
the  Rose." 

Capstick's  manner  told  St.  Giles  to  be  gone. 
.  for  explanation ;  therefore,  determined  to  rctui'n 
L    the  hermitage,  and  make  himself  known  to  his  bonefactOTi 
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Giles  moved  towards  the  door.  **  God  bless  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
**  for  all  the  good  you  've  done  to  me."  With  these  words  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  was  in  a  moment  out  of  sight. 

"What,"  cried  Tangle,  struck  by  the  blessing  of  St.  Giles 
upon  Capstick,  "what,  sir,  at  your  kindness  again." 

"  There  was  no  kindness  at  all  in  the  matter,"  said  Jem  r  **  ho 
was  spilt  in  a  pond,  and  come  here  with  a  wet  skin." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  The  accident  that  happened  to  the  band.  Poor 
deyils !  "  cried  Tangle,  "  'Twas  a  mercy  none  of  them  were 
drowned,  for  the  time  's  getting  close,  and,  Mr.  Capstick,  you  who 
know  life,  know  that  an  election  without  music,  why  it  *s  like  a 
contest  without  " — 

"  Money,"  added  Capstick,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Exactly  so.  But  I  perceive  in  the  hospitality  you  have  vouch- 
safed to  his  lordship's  servant,  your  devotion  to  his  cause.  Ha, 
sir  !  England  has  need  of  such  men,  now.  A  few  such  as  he 
would  put  us  to  rights,  sir,  in  no  time  ;  for  all  the  times  want, 
sir,  is  Qie  strong  arm — ^nothing  like  the  strong  arm.  However,  to 
the  immediate  purpose  of  our  visit,  as  I  say,  his  lordship  will  him- 
self call  upon  you ;  in  the  meantime  " — ^and  Tangle's  face  looked 
like  old  parchment  in  the  sun — "  in  the  meantime,  I  trust  we  may 
count  upon  your  vote  and  interest  ?  " 

Capstick  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  then  upwards,  as  though 
suddenly  rapt  by  calculation.  He  then  asked,  "  Is  Ids  lordship 
fond  of  hedgehogs  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  happiness  and  the  honour,"  said  Folder,  "  of  open- 
ing his  youthful  mind ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  how  attentively  he 
was  wont  to  listen  to  my  exhortations  of  not  only  considering  the 
wants  of  the  lower  orders>  but  of  especially  feeling  consideration: 
towards  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  I  think  I  can  c<mfidently  say — 
though  I  never  heard  his  lordship  declare  his  preference — that  he 
is  decidedly  fond  of  hedgehogs." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Capstick,  "  'tis  a  great 
thing  to  know." 

"  You  don't  feel  disposed — ^should  his  lordship  take  a  fancy  to 
the  creature — to  sell  that  hedgehog  ?  "  asked  Tangle. 

**  How  could  I  refuse  his  lordship  anything  ?  "  answered  Cap- 
stick.  "  It 's  an  odd  thing  :  but  you  've  heard  of  what  they  call 
the  transmigration  of  souls  ?  " 

"  Of  course !  "  answered  the  scholar.  Folder. 

"  Well,  then,  it's  droll  enough  ;  and  I  never  thought  it.    But 
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until  the  eleetioa  .is  aver,  I  feel  ihat^my-soolis-iii  ihia  h^jlge^ 
hog." 

Tangle  put  his  fwefinger  io  kis  tnese,  and  jsaid — '^Good!  I 
understand  you.  A  man  of  Ahe  world,  Mr.  Qapstbk — at  man  who 
knows  life."  Wkereupon,  Tangle,  ere  Oapstiek  was.awaro  of.it, 
caught  him  bj  the  hand,  squeezing  it  amtilits  knuckles  eraoked 
again.  ''  God  bless  you  I  We  may  depend  upon  .all  your  interest  ? 
Good  bye." 

The  canvassing  party  then  quitted  the  cottage.  Mr.  Tangle 
walked  on  with  Mr.  Folder ;  and  was  no  sooner  in  ihe  lane  that 
led  to  the  main  .road,  where  they  had  left  their  chaise,  than  he 
indulged  his  pent-up  wrath  with  the  freest  ezpLosion.  '*  Now,  sir, 
that 's  one  of  the  seoimdrels  that  make  the  world  what  it  is !  " 

''  Shocking  !"  said  Mr.  Folder. 

**  That  'a  one  of  the  men  who  pollute  the  pure. sonree  x>f  par* 
liamentary  representation.  * ' 

''  It 's  dreadful,"  remarked  Folder. 

^*  Without  such  vagabonds,  a  seat  in  thoiiouse  would  be  cheap 
enou^.  But  isn  't  it  dreadful  to  think  what  a  gentleman  must  di^e 
burse  to^uy  such  scum ! " 

'f  Notwitiistanding,"  <UFged  Mr»  Folder,  '^we  must  protect  our 
blessed  constitution.  And  if  the  ^^er  party  will. offer  money.for 
the  commodity,  we  mustn't  stop  at  any  price  to  outbid  fem." 

**  I  know  ^at„'Mr.  Folder ;  I  know  what  is  due  to  our  true 
interests.  And  the  noble  house  of  St.  James-  has  not  fcn'gotten 
that.  The  box  of  gold  'at  the  Olivo  Branch  will  >  testify  to  the 
patriotism  of  that  house.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Christian  it. shocks 
me ;  nevertheless,  I  say-^-^but  here  's  the  coaeh.  Fellow,  drive 
back  to  the  Olive  Branch;"  whereupon  the  canvassing  party 
returned  to  their  head-quarters  of  /.the  puce  4md :  indepondeut 
borough. 
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^Such  wei'e  the  Ictat  words  <>f  wie,fmiver8aUy're8pecUd,''whote  memory  mil  ever 

be  cherished  by  his  inconaoUible  relations,** 

A  RICH  man  d^ng  call'd  his  son, 

To  hear  his  last  advice  : 
Whispering  he  spake — ^his  sight  yras  gone-^ 

His  fept  were  cold  as  ice  ! 

"  Beware  of  evil  spendthrift  ways, 
And  wasteful  company ; 
Be  wise  and  frugal  all  your  days, 
If  you  would  virtuous  he. 

*'  Opinions  current  in  the  world 
Adopt  with  deep  respect, 
New-fangled  thoughts  and  things,  at  once. 
My  prudent  aon,Tejcct. 

*'  O'er  word  and  deed  keep  constant  guard. 
Your, bright  side  let  men  see  ; 
Society  lays  down  certain  roles 
For  all  morality. 

•  ^'  Be  your  attendance  at  your  church 
Constant;  your prajrer-book,  new  ; 
Dress  well,  and  do  not  fail  to  choose^ 
.  A  handsome  central  pew. 

*'In  friendship  have  a  wakeful  eye  ; 
Avoid  a  needy  friend : 
'He 's  fto^-your  friend-*  something  he^waBts. 
Borrow  not — dieither.lend« 

'^  All  men  in  troubled  waters,  shun, 
And  all  things  out  of  joint ; 
Good  tables  seek — and  dinners  give, 
As  your  best  interests  point. 

**  If  any  woman  you  have  wrong'd — 
Vice  causes  sad  expense — 
•Have  fortitude — oh,  fly  frmn  wee — 
Leave  her  to  Providence. 
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''  For  miirringe  in  ray  will  yon  'H  find 
A  safe  directing  voice, 
Where  birth  and  competence  combined, 
Will  blcs»  your  father's  choice. 

"  Something  I  had  to  aay  on  truth ; 
Something  on  honesty  ; — 
JJy  memory  fails — but  slick  toiboth. 
When  tho  best  policy. 

"  Gather  mv  bills  aj^— pay  my  debts. 
And  call  my  credits  in  ;   ' 
With  all  men  I  would  die  at  peace. 
And  all  good  memories  win^ 

"  One  debtor — he  is  very  poor — 
A  carpenter  by  trade— 

I  He  '11  never  pay  ;— so  by  this  man 

■  You  '11  get  my  coffin  made." 

■' Prussia  Uhmasked." 
WiiBH  English  readers  bear  of  the  description  of  an  antbor't 
rsou  being  lodged  with  tho  police  in  order  to  effect  bis  di»eo»ofJ 
and  arrest,  as  though  he  hod  committed  a  murder,  when  the  poer 
man  has  only  committed  "  a  book  " — such  a  proceeding  miiat  be 
equal  to  a  volume  of  comments  on  the  despotism  of  a  govornnieot. 
aud  oBpecially  on  tho  enslaved  condition  of  ita  press.  A  tUeldri^ 
has  been  isaucd  against  Karl  Heinzen  for  the  publication  of  hu 
book  on  tlie  Prussian  Bureaucracy  (diacuaaed  in  the  previous  SmOr 
ber) ;  this  steci&rie/ being  a  description  of  his  person,  Jbc.  with* 
vieiv  to  his  identification  aud  arrest.  But  mark  the  ctMiaequencn 
to  a  government  whicli  of  all  others  most  desires  secrecy,  and  is 
tho  most  tender-skinned  as  to  all  investigations  and  exposures, 
because  the  moat  vulnerable  and  perfidious.  Ileinxcn  being  safe 
beyond  its  reach,  publishes  a  steckbrie/oi  his  own,  in  reply — L  «.. 
a  description  of  the  person  of  the  Prussian  government.*     The 
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portrait  is  more  curious  than  pleasing,  more  unsparing  than  flat- 
tering. It  is  worded  as  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  3^cA;&ne^  issued 
against  himself. 

**  The  Prussian  Policy,  accused  of  having  scorned  the  laws  of  morality 
and  of  eternal  justice  by  a  shameful  breach  of  promise,  and,  indirectly, 
of  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  the  People,  as  well  as  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  free  spirit  of  humanity — has  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  scrutiny  instituted  against  her,  shielded  by  public  and  private 
instructions  to  tne  censorship,  and  by  secret  legal  proceedings. 

"  While  publishing  here  her  characteristics,  I  request  all  honest  people 
to  watch  her ;  and  in  case  of  there  being  no  other  fit  tribunal,  to  bring 
her  before  me.  In  doing  this,  I  reckon  upon  tmthfulness  and  con- 
scientiousness ;  and  I  especially  expect  the  communication  of  facts,  as 
it  is  not  my  intention  (nor  is  it  necessary)  to  augment  the  crimes  of  the 
Culprit  by  untruth  and  calumny. 

*'  CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  Size.    None  at  all. 

"  Age.  As  she  uses  rouge  she  is  generally  believed  to  be  rather  young, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  bom  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1815.  She  is, 
however,  much  older,  and  was  in  reality  bom  in  the  last  century.  But 
the  foundation  of  her  character  was  laid  in  1815." 

This  date  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  late  king*s  solemn 
promise  to  give  his  people  a  constitution.  (See  the  previous  Num- 
ber of  this  journal,  p.  338.)  A  promise  which  he  broke,  and  which 
the  present  king,  his  son,  having  repeated,  has  never  yet  fulfilled. 

"  Native  Place.  Some  believe  that  she  was  bom  in  Vienna ;  others, 
at  Petersburg.  She  is,  however,  a  genuine  Berliner ;  and  it  is  only  her 
godfather  and  cousin  that  live  in  Vienna  and  Petersbuig. 

'^  Religion.  This  is  the  worst  of  all — ^namely.  Protectant- Jesuitism. 
This  Jesuitism  adds  to  the  principle  of  Catholic  Jesuitism  (which  is, 
that  the  means  are  sanctified  by  the  end,)  this  other  stroke  of  art,  that 
the  end  is  sanctified  by  the  means.  It  does  not  profess  to  serve  God 
with  the  help  of  the  devil ;  but  does  in  reality  serve  the  devil  with  the 
help  of  God.  Being  bent  upon  preserving  appearances  (appearances  are 
in  fact  one-and-all  with  her)  she  is  capable  of  catching  the  blood  from 
beneath  the  executioner's  axe,  even  with  the  sacred  chalice. 

'^  External  Appearance.  She  generally  appears  as  an  evangelical  par- 
don in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
corporal's  cane,  which  has  some  similitude  to  the  knout ;  just  as  the 
church  key  which  she  carries  is  at  the  same  time  the  key  of  a  dungeon." 
— EinSteclbrief  von  Karl  Heinzen,  pp.  33—35. 


After  this  comes  a  long  list  of  **  various  distinguishing  marks, 
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all  of  them  of  a  Teiyuacomplimentaiy  kiad,  a  few  of  which  maj 
''  eom&in>gi»oefalIj  "  before  we  conclade  the  present  paper. 

It  is  now  time,  hj  way  of  some  corroboration  of  what  has 
already  been  adduced,  to  introdnce  an  equally  curious  and 
courageous  book  which  has  just  appeared.  It  is  entitled,  *'  Das 
!enthuUte  Preussen,"  or -Prussia  Unmasked.* 

This' extraocdinary  and  truly  (r^imon  <  production  (for  in  no 
other  country  would  any  one  oyer  dream  of  a  p<ditical  work  in  such 
a  form)-  commences  with  a  ballad,  called  ''The  Life  of  Poor 
Michael ;  a  German  Heroic  Epic,  in  six  Lamentations."  It  should 
be  understood  that  "  Poor  Michael  "  stands  in  the  same  religion  to 
the  German  nation  as  ''  John  Bull "  to  the  English.  This  bio- 
graphy is  said  to  be  *'  newly  set  to  verse  and.  rhymes,  and  placed 
as  a  patriotic  sacrifice  upon  the  altac  of  the.faiherland."  A:8u£i- 
cient  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  our  readers  when  they  are  told 
that  it  is  the  whole  history  of  Germany  from  the  earliest  period, 
given  in  a  clever  comic  doggrel  biography  of  Poor  Michael. 

After  this  biography  comes  a  series  of  Letters.  The  first  of 
them  is  a  Philosophical  Introduction  on  the  Social  State  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time. 

The  second  Letter  contains  very  necessary  and  salutary  exhor- 
tations to  the  German  nation.  It  declaims  vigorously  against 
the  continual  waste^  of  the  people's  time  and  mental  energies  by  a 
host  of  talkers,  and  writers,  and  spectdators,  whose  prmcipal 
object  is  to  alarm  the  imagination*  against  the  advance  of  liberal 
principles.  The  author  then  speaks  of  the  means  h«  would'  wish 
to  see  employed,  and  gives  counsel  aceordingly.  He  argues  that 
the  governments  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  small  statea  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  two  most  powerful  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  inspired  them  with  terrors,  as  malicious  as  unfounded, 
of  a  constitution  and  liberal  tendencies  ;  and  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  implicate  these  small  states  in  their  own  measiures,  and 
weave  them  into.tha  meshes  o£  their  oYm.  nets,  thuB  making  them 
the  mere  tools  of  their,  schemes.  The  small  statea  must:  be  told 
distinctly  that  of  >  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  Confederates 
(Austria  and  Pnnsta),  their  most  dangerous  enemy  is  Prtwswi. 
The  energetic  attitude  and  high  position  taken  by  the  national 
representatives^  and  their  steady  eye  towards  a  definite  object,  are 
—  ■  ■  ■  .       ..     ..  ,  ■  ■  ■    ■ 

•  Published  in  Winterthur,  1845,  vom  Verfasser  der  Schrift,  « Wurtem- 
bergimYaiaeasU;" 
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also  of  paramount  importance.  Hie  third  diTision  of  the  argn-- 
nient  of  this  Letter  is  devoted  to  tlie  sabject  of  national  education. 
And  here  let  us  a  moment  pause  to  see  what  two  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen have  already  discovered  and  declared  upon  this  important 
subject.  Ediica^n  in  Fmasia.  is  continually  quoted  ojnong  u 
something  like  perfection,  But  we  must  not  forget  this — it  is 
uystem  only  that  is  really  meant  (the  methods  of  communicating 
inatniction)  ;  but  as  to  the  applictitioo  and  utility  of  this  govern- 
ujcint  education,  these  are  quite  different  matters,  which  neaxiy 
oTCryhody  overlooks. 

"  The  plan  commenced  in  Austria,  was  speedily  adopted  in  Pmsaia, 
and  carried  ont  with  the  regular  Bystematiaing  spirit  of  the  Prussian 
Goremment,  into  tlie  most  complete  practical  scheme  imaginable  ;  and 
thence  it  ool  only  became  instituted  and  diffused  all  oyer  the  rest  of 
Uermany.  hut  through  the  medium  of  Causins's  account  of  it,  excited 
the  most  liyely  attention  in  England.  The  feeling  which  had  long  been 
existent  in.  the  pubhc  mind,  and  of  late  years  had  rapidly  developed 
itself,  that  a  more  general  extension  of  education  was  requisite  amongst 
our  woricing  classes,  took  from  this  flattering  account  of  what  was  doing 
in  Pmssia  a  wonderful  excitement.  *  *  *  *  Our  govemment  began 
the  grand  attempt  of  shaping  out  of  the  Prussian  clay  brought  over,  a 
model  for  the  national  instruction  of  the  Enghsh  people. 

"  Now,  thanks  to  Providence  and  the  true  English  spirit,  eveiy  model 
that  the  plastic  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  Sir  James  Orahnni,  or 
any  other  jiolitical  artist,  could  fashion,  was  knocked  all  to  atoms  by 
pnmic  indignation  the  moment  it  was  seen.  It  was  tlien  found  that  wo 
were  Enolish  and  not  Prussians,  from  whom  they  had  to  work  and 
modeL  That  we  had  our  sturdy  opinions,  political  and  religious,  our 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  our  pugnacious  dislike  to  anything  like  being 
sqoeexed  into  one  government  mould  and  shape  ;  and  still  more  ol 
putting  our  children  to  school  under  the  bigotry  and  tenacity  of  lie 
slate  clergy,  who  had  never  taken  any  pdns  to  conceal  their  contempt 
for  us,  or  tlwir  notions  that  every  dissenter  was  an  enemy  and  a  thief  tc 
the  good  motherly  establitihment. 

"  This  was  seen,  and  a  wonderful  illomination  and  revnlsion  of  feeling 
was  the  consequence.  The  Factory  Education  Bill  of  last  year  did 
infinite  swrice  to  the  cause  of  sound  sense  and  reason  on  (he  subject  of 
a  Government  Education.  The  fate  of  the  question  is  decided  for  ever. 
•  •  •  ■  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Gojurammt  will  never  again 
he  asked  to  educate  the  people.  The  people  will  educate  the  people." — 
Jloteitt's  "  iwtrman  Exptriatcea." 

It  will  thu8'  he  understood  that  a  govenunent  education  and  » 
national  education  are  two  very  different  things ;  that  the  former  ir 
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id  futi  oiwrntlnn  in  PruMia,  wilK  aD  itt  dfspotie  iiibmmilum'ii  wi 
wtthnriiiK  ciiuM^quoiiceti :  but  liul  it  wOl  dm  do  £v  Ci^^mA 

•I  I'f.i.       M.    I  -in^.,  "mucli  famntn^  Im  been  {pfarfod  rflj 

1|ti<.'  '    <:«  <)oabl,  for  tbcy  tbcBwdvB  wciftB 

du)''  1  'Hinevolent  faelicgxiftfae^BifnBnfMi 

Wllli  .  I'nf  llipPmiliMi  lAn-nrinnpl  .MMjiiif    ^^IH 

hat-  '  '    I  mr  nlmntrt  mrrhiiiifnl  miiMiii  iif  iTJliMl 

llittMK'io'i.  I'l  l)><-ii  rill  mi  ration  of  ihe  wheels  «nd  madaBBV.  da* 
lllviarv  mrii  Imvii  ftircotlvn  to  loot  tinder  lie  teUr,  amd  «v  i^tf  IW 
■^  (r<^  o/f  rAu  iceu  prodnat'g.  Who  could  Kip;i(we,  wtdle  ^^H 
INHiiJililaU.  ivviofri,  mill  lilvnrj  arliclcE  out  of  tminber  on.  xtfiw 
e^httiWm,  Nii'I  i>n  the  hi?fiutiral  syEtem,  meaiis,  aad  iiiiinini^ 
ndiiplail  111  rruMft  for  nliicntine  the  people,  and  while  loal  io  aWnr 
Unti  III  IIh  itiliic-nlionMl  Inliyrinth  of  coontiy  sFhooIa  and  town  Kfan^ 
Mllknion  irhDnU  nnd  high  achooU,  Teal  schools  and  daancd  kAb^ 
nytmirulK,  {ir<>|rvmnnwn,  nunnol  lehooU,  BeniiitanBiQi,iiiuTeiBlia-->h* 
tfiHilil  »iimi>*»  tlinl  with  nil  tliia  education  no  nte  ofedttetOioit  m  «ttB<~ 
tlml  Willi"  i<«i>l>i>K  nixl  writing  ore  enforced  upon  all,  thinldiig.  latA  6i 
nulliltiitiilmlliiii  iif  l)ioii)ihl,  nre  prevented  bj  on  arbitraiy  ceuaemiufd 

111.'  |ir'-- 'I'll''  "v«l.>m  of  Prussian  jwlicy  "is  the  govenuMOt  ^ 

(HKili "I   ii .'..inv)   and  dfiBpotism  united,  endeavontilf  ti 

|K>i|i> I'l  '■  \  1 1:  :.:iii;  the  edueation  of  the  people,  and  the  NMit 

■iflitii.-'i  I"  '  I  '  It  'il  i-iril  functionaries  placed  ov^  them,  inni 
IiUi.lnii..,)  I.. I  'I I.  uMi  ■."iij.^rt."— ioi»y'B"ifiite«</a  TVuMOrr." 

Tli<>  twt)  KmkIUIi  writom  just  quoted  have  clearly  seen  the  trm 
il<)liillll»ii  uf  I'rumitaii  politico  (Mr.  Howitt,  indeed,  has  diseorwell 
ami  limili'  |iilMit>  in  l''iiKlniid  more  truths  on  these  points  tban 
ulhur  wHlpr  liltliortn).  oml  they  have  here  hcen  cliiefij  qi 
nliiiiv  tiittt  llio  (lormiiii  iiulhors,  now  under  oxtunination, 
thuj'  limy  iirtiiii  1110  oxtnuno  expri'ssionB  and  sonietlmea  iodi 
llgiiritllvo  oxtrftVBK"inJi>«,  nn\  thoroughly  borne  out  by  at  lea 
ill  tol  Inn  1 11*  I  imil  woll-iiifiirtntHl  men  of  our  own  euuntiy.  and 
tiiuy  liHVii  nil  (pn'A  grounds  for  tlicir  osBertiona,  strung  facta  « * 
IVuni  I'l  ilrnw  thtiir  rnnrluuons,  and  a  basis  of  rcali^  for 
grajililn  fnntnRlM  nnd  olli'gories. 

On  tliii  nuhjcct  of  giiTomincnt  (education,  the  author  of  "PnisA 
tTnmaukud  "  any*  tlie  anmo  as  these  English  writers,  ThepefMle 
/cum  tu  road  in  tlicir  youth ;  but  tliey  read  little  ofterwans. 
Wfiulil  It  not  then  bo  ponsible,  he  asks,  to  gire  our  youth  of  lliir- 
l(ten  or  fimrteon  years  of  age,  that  palitkat  knawhd^  wfakh 
would  tt'iK'h  Utcm  tbi'ir  duties  nud  malio  tbem  useful  ei^wM! 

e  neople  would  B|>preci&to  such  a  benefit ;  it  would  save  a 
iniWo  life  much  waste  of  time  and  mr —  — -" 
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gtud  troubles,  in  the  way  of  useless  walks,  expenses,  and  tlie 
iusalts  of  tyrannical  men  in  office,  wlio  take  advantage  of  his 
want  of  knowledge  to  make  liim  fe^^l  the  "  greatness  "  of  thotr 
place  and  office. 

The  third  Letter  of  "  Prussia  Unmasked  "  {together  with  the 
eight  following)  is  devoted  to  explaiuiug  why  Prussia  is  so  hated  by 
all  Germans,  and  also  dcvelopes  the  internal  and  external  organisa- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  But  the  third  Letter  contains  matter,  of 
some  part  of  which  we  must  give  a,  brief  ahstraet,  translatint 
occasionally  the  author's  own  words  ai  literally  as  possible,  He 
ia  afraid,  he  says,  that  Le  may  be  thought  one-sided  and  prejudiced 
in  his  hatred,  as  he  is  always  speaking  of  Prussia,  and  expects  it 
will  be  considered  that  he  ought  at  least  to  lay  the  worst  at  the 
door  of  Austria,  the  greatest  of  the  German  States.  Austria  has 
undoubtedly  put  forth  the  Game  terroristic  language,  has  signed 
the  same  decrees,  oppressed  Germauy,  and  opposed  the  diffiision 
of  liberal  ideas.  But  after  all,  "  Austria  is  only  the  hear,  while 
Prussia  is  the  tiger."  What  could  liberal  ideas — what  could  con- 
stitutional spirit,  over  expect  from  Austria  ?  What  could  t}^e 
cause  of  freedom  expect  from  this  fixed  power  {dieser  stabiUn 
tlelt  ruchvurts  gcicandten  Mackt  ?),  which  is  ever  looking  back- 
wards ?  To  speak  honestly,  nothiog  at  all.  But  the  case  la  quite 
different  with  Priiaaia.  Here  we  find  broken  promises,  shamelesB 
ingratitude-— ^with  heartless  cnielty  added,  instead  of  displaying 
some  scnso  of  shame.  Here  wo  find  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  in 
the  place  of  an  honest  fulfilment  of  noble  expectations.  Prussia 
was  the  first  that  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  liberal  Ideas — that 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  mind,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
people  from  mental  and  corporeal  bondage — that  took  all  possible 
advantftge  of  tlio  enthusiosm  thus  created — and  then  disgracefully 
Iictraycd  the  future  hopes  of  the  German  nation  into  the  hands  of 
despotism.  "  Prussia,  at  this  very  moment,  makes  use  of  Uber<U 
ideoi,  in  ordiv  to  ride  tiem  to  death  in  its  despotic  eeroite.  Ia 
one  word,  Prussia  murdered  its  mother  (popular  enthusiasm  for 
liberty)  to  fatten  and  strengthen  tyranny  with  her  blood.  All  the 
sufTerings  of  Germany  I  Bscribe  to  Prussian  falsehood,  though  I 
might  say  enough  of  Austrian  brutality."  Thus  stands  the 
parallel,  according  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us — "  Austria 
sins  against  mankind  In  general;  Prussia  against  Germany." 
This  may  be  strong  language,  but  not  more  so  than  the  stateuentB 

HO.  U. — VUL.  11.  s  n 
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of  unbiassed  English  authors  can  justify,  and  have  already  done 
Biuch  to  corroborate. 

The  sixth  Letter,  umong  other  things,  asserts  that  Prussia  is 
not  properly  a  State.  It  is  a  medley  of  things,  with  a  king  in 
uniform,  stuck  on  the  tep  !  The  Bhine  province  is  Catholic,  ivith 
the  upper  classes  much  enlightened  ;  Westphalia  is  Catholic,  and 
behind-hand  in  the  march  of  intelligence  ;  Brandenbm*g  and  Old 
Prussia  are  Protestant ;  Silesia  is  Catholic ;  Posen  is  Catholic, 
.  and  Polish,  <S&c.  There  is  no  unity,  there  are  no  mutual  under- 
standings, no  reciprocities, — ^all,  more  or  less,  at  variance. 

The  seventh  Letter  contains  a  list  of  the  prevarications,  false- 
hoods, rapacities,  and  perfidies  of  which  Prussia  has  been  guilty ; 
by  which  she  has  governed  the  country  ;  and  by  which  she  has 
assumed  the  outward  appearance  of  a  great  power. 

The  eighth  Letter  oontinues  the  list,  and  shows  that,  as  the 
necessary  consequence,  Prussia  cannot  rely  upon  any  other  state, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia.  The  weakness  from  without  is 
thus  made  manifest. 

The  ninth  Letter  displays  the  weakness  of  Prussia  from  within. 
This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  various  nationahties  and  religions. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  capital  city  and  Old  Prussia  are 
the  only  portions  of  the  whole  kingdom  that  feel  any  attachment 
to  the  king  or  the  government. 

The  tenth  Letter  is  about  the  most  extraordinary  composition 
by  way  of  a  Letter  that  was  ever  penned,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies 
a  prose  Comedy,  under  the  title  of  ''  a  Fairy  Tale  ;  an  Interlude." 
We  subjoin  the  dramatis  personce  as  in  the  original  (with  a  trans- 
lation), lest  the  English  reader  should  be  tempted  to  imagine  that 
jome  literary  joke  was  in  the  wind^  not  authorised  by  the  original. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Dkr  Kaiser  von  China       .        .    The  Emperoii  of  China. 
"GifiRMANiA,  verwittwete  Kaiserin  >  Gbrmania,    Dowager    Empress    of 

von  Dentschland        .        •    •  5    '  Oeimany. 
;  Gloria, ihre  Tochter,au8  verschie- >  Gloria,  her  daughter,  the  fruit  of 
■  denen  Ehebiinden  .        .  (     several  marriages. 

WCsTLEiN,  Med.  Dr.,  kaiserlich  )  Dr.  Wustlein,    Imperial  Chinese 

chinesiscber  Leibmedicus        ,  3      Physician. 
•Der  Pofeeiminister        ...    The  Minister  of  Police. 
'DerKriegsminister    .        .        .' The  Minister  at  War. 
EiftEkhhdnidMn      .        .        .    A  Squirrel. 
SBiAVi9NY,'&taatattchtBkhoer     .    Sklatiory^  State^iawyer. 
^Stutenthal,  Staatsiheolog.        ^«  :  Stutsnthal^  State*tlteol(igxan» 
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.  Janus,  StaatspuUicist    .        .     .    Janus,  State-politician. 
Oebriider   Altteutsch,  Staatspa- )  The    two    brothers    Old-German, 

trioten.  .        .        .        .)      State-patriots. 

BoNAVENTURA,  Staatsphilosdph    .    Bonaventura,  State-philosopher. 
PflANTASus,  Hofrath  und  Staats-  )  Phantasus,    Aulic-counsellor    and 

dramaturg  .        .        •    • )      State-critic  of  the  Drama. 

Hariri,  Staatsreimlexikon  .    Hariri,  State-rhyming-dictionary. 

.Kletterstange,    Professor    und  )  Clim^ino-pole,  Professor  of  State- 

Staats-tumer  .        .        . )  ;   gymnastics. 

Chevalier  George        .        .     .    td. 
Don  Fernando  .         ...     Id. 
Don  Emanuel        .         .         .    .     Id. 
Ein  unpolitischer  Professor         .    An  unpolftical  Professor. 
EincosmopolitischerNachtwachter  A  Cosmopolitan  Watchman. 
Ein  Kind      .        .'       .        .    .    A  Child. 
^wei.Geiaterstimmen  ;        .    Two  Ghost-voices. 

Eine  Gespensterstixome  .     .    A  Hobgoblin-voice. 

Eine  Depesche  .        .        .A  Despatch. 

Eckensteher  Nante        .        .     .    Nante,  a  Comer-stander. 

•  €hor  der  Hoflingc  «"<!  Manda-  J  p^^^^  ^^  CourtieiBand  Mandarins. 
-  rmen       .         .         .        .        .3 
"  Place  of  Action^ — ^The  Imperial  Chinese  Court  at  Pekin.  .  > 

"  Time;— Cannot  rightly  be  ascertained,  as  Chinese  chronology  is 
known  to  be  a  very  confused  ihing.'* 

To  this  extraordinary  and  double-meaning  Dramatis  Personse 
the  author  does  not  §ive  his  readers  any  hey ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  happen  to  know  pretty  certainly  nearly  every  party 
intended  to  be  thus  put  in  action^  and  shall  accordingly  proceed 
«t  once  to  attach  the  ri^t  names  to  the  various  characters. 

Kf:Y   TO   THS  DBAMATIS   PERSONJS. 

The  E^pebor  o.  Chik.        .  {^"pt±. '""'''""  '^•'  '^^  "^ 

Gemiania,  Dowager  Empress  "^  ^.j^^  German' Nation. 

01  Germany        .  .  ,) 

Olobia,  her  daughter ;  the  f^t  Vjj^^j      ^  p 
of  several*  marriages  .        .J 

/  This  must  be  the  celebrated  Dr. 

Dr.  Wusti^in,  Imperial  Chi- J      SchShlein,*  who  is   a  sort  of 

nese  Physician  .         •        ,  j     »court  wit,  besides  ;being  the 

,  V   .  King's  F%sici4,n. 
/^This  is  the  Ministeriof  Pnblic  Jn- 
A  Squirrel       •        ^        *    '1     ^itvuctiuon.    iHIen  real  imme  «> 

dd2 


Sklaiiusv.  Sute-lawjer 


hues,  Statc-politicii 


Tbe  two  lirotlicrs  OLD-GEr 
State-patriots 


{Is  evidently  meaat  for  tlie  gmt 
lawj-er.  Savigny. 
/'TliiH  muEt  he   Ucngsteolwrg,  » 
ui  ■;       mystic   tlicologlan    and  hjp> 

^  This  is  Mods.  Huber,  author  of  i 
work  on  tbe  English  Univeia- 
tiea,  the  systom  of  which  b 
strongly  recommcnda  to  be  iuW 
stitutcd  for  the  free  Univere 
tics  of  Germany.  He  edits 
periodical  called  "JaDUB,"irit 
a  motto,  to  the  eficct  Oiat  it  i 
his  serious  object  to  point  M 
the  right  path  to  the  ParadiM 
of  Despotiam ! 

(  Tbu  well-known  brothora  Grimm, 
who  left  Gdttiugen  in  &  qusm) 

I       with  the  late  King  of  Hanorer, 

I  refusing  to  submit  to  his  dM- 
potism.  They  are  famous  fc 
researches  in  the  early  Gunnu 

[       bterature  aud  language. 

\  Schelling,  of  course. 


BoKAVESTCRA,    Statc-pbiloB 

pher         .         .         .     .       , 
PHASTAstis,    Aulic  -  counaellor  \  Ludwig  Tieck.    One  of  bis  nonJt 

and  State-criticof  tbe  Drama/      is  entitled  "  Phantasus." 

{George  llerwegh,  a  Swiss  poet  and 
liberal — eiiled, 
(Terdinand  Freiligrotb,  tbo  cetc- 
.<       brntcd  lyric  poet  and  Ubenii — 
(      exiled. 

f  Kmanuel    Geihel,    a    tbeolo^cil 
■  \      state-poet  and  hypocrite. 

f  Bcttina  Brentauo,  the  wcll-knowD 
'  \     correspondent  of  Goctbe. 
The  rest — and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  not  veiy  mal^ 
rial — we  do  not  feel  sure  about ;    in  some  cases  each  may  be 
several,  as  they  "  fit  "  several. 

The  plot  of  this  political  Comedy  is  slight  enough.     Gem 
introduces  her  a.  ughter  Gloria  to  the  imperial  court  of  i 


The  Chevalier  George: 


Do)t  Fernaslo 


Box  Em  AS  DEL 


A  Child 
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(Berlin),  with  a  view  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  witli  hia  Celestial 
Majesty.  The  young  lady  desires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  principal  officers  and  others  who  may  become  her  subjects. 
Philosophers,  BtateameD,  poets,  lawyers,  theologians,  and  others 
are  accordingly  prosented  to  her.  (This  gives  the  author  opportu- 
nity of  levelling  some  of  hia  hardest  blows  at  certain  heads.) 
After  a  long  conversation  with  the  state-philosopher,  Bonaventura, 
Gloria  observes,  that  all  she  has  really  understood  is  the  fact  that 
the  speaker,  whom  she  had  at  first  mistook  for  a  philosopher,  is 
a  poor  old  woman  1  His  Mnjesty  expressing  himself  displeased 
with  Don  Fernando,  the  lyric  poet,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Squirrel,  displays  the  greatest  anxiety  to  bring  him  a 
better  poet,  and  accordingly  presents  to  him.  "  John  Stinkwits  !" 
(This,  of  oom-se,  must  be  a  hit  at  Johannes  Minckwitz,  who  ia 
rather  a  tronslator  than  a  poet,  and  chiefly  of  Greek  dramas  into 
German,)  By  these  means — the  least  artist-like,  it  must  be 
tJlowed — the  author  contrives  to  bring  in  his  heterogeneous  heap 
of  dramatit  persona.  The  catastrophe  of  the  whole  Comedy, 
however,  ia  smaply  brought  about  by  the  discovery,  made  by  Gloria, 
of  tho  hypocrisy,  meanness,  weakness,  scheming,  cruelty,  and 
fftlaebood,  which  lurks  in  every  corner  of  hia  Celestial  Majesty's 
court ;    and  she  accordingly  rejects  his  hand,  and  leaves  him  for 

r.     This,  as  a  political  catastrophe,  is  strong  and  effective 

lugh.  The  Comedy  is,  of  conrao,  not  to  be  Judged  by  the  laws 
of  the  acting  drama.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  fevj  instances 
where  a  little  more  skill  in  construction  might  have  been  used  with 
advantage.  Should  it  be  asked  hy  the  English  dramatist,  or 
lover  of  the  acted  drama,  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  Aou>  the 
author  contrives  to  "  work"  certain  of  his  dramatis  person(E,  such 
as  the  Two  Ghost-voices,  the  Cosmopolitan  Watchman,  the  Des- 
patch, he,  he  may  be  assured  that  it  is  accomplished  in  the  very 
freest  and  easiest  manner,  and  as  a  German  would  always  do  in 
similar  cases  of  difficulty ;  for  he  never  brings  them  upon  the 

ne  at  all,  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  there- 
fore very  properly  did  not  allow  them  to  appear.  Still,  he 
permitted  them  to  remain  among  hia  dramatig  personre,  because 
they  hod  produced  in  that  position  a  certain  effect  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  readers.      Was  icoUteti  eie  kabfn  ! 

What  the  foregoing  Comedy  intimates  of  Frederick  William  IV., 
under  the  guise  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  "  Steokbrief  "  of 
Karl  Heinzen  distinctly  says  of  his  Government.  "  The  Culprit," 
fuites  he,  "  promises  nothing  without  a  secret  ymw.vj^.'wsi.-,  && 
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doeft  iK^ing  without  the '  mdanecit  calcolatiou  ;  and  she  gmi^ 
nothing  wi^out  a  handle  to  pull  it  hack  again.  If  any  one  wotdd* 
speak  uncow^eondly  concerning  her,  then  one  must  say — sh9 
constantly  lies.  .  She  prays,  and — lies ;  she  protests,  and^^lies  ; 
she  promises,  and — lies  ;  she  hoasts,  and-^lies  ;  she  threatens^- 
and — ^lies ;  she  makes  a  speeeh,  and — ^lies  ;  she  helieves,  and — ^lies  y 
she 'confides,  and — ^lies  ;  she  ^  comes*  fonrard*,'  and — lies;  shiJ 
is  *  liberal,'  and — lies  ;  she  is  *  hnmane, '  and—- lies  ;  she  eveft* 
ireeps,  and — ^lies  !  Only  when  she  displays  cowardice,  and  whe& 
she,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  betrays  her  despotic  feeling,  th^tf^ 
she  does  not  lie.  When  she  cannot  in  any  way  coniarovert  the^ 
tfuth,  she  then  eudeavouts  to  unite  truth  and  falsehood.  In  shorty 
whenerer  a  person  wishes  to  know  if  the  Culprit  he  in  h» 
presence,  let  anybody  only  speak  one  word  of  truth,  and  you  will 
immediately  know  her  by  her  convulsions.  She  and  her  twiv 
sisters  in  Petersburg  and  Vienna  are  the  only  creatures  abroad- 
who  persecute  the  truth.  They  are  the  three  Paresft  of  the  truth; 
and  the  shears  of  these  fatal  Sisters — oh,  shame  for  Europe  1— 
govern  the  Continent."  The  writer  says  much  more  even  than* 
this  ;  but  we  have  given  our  readers  enough  for  the  present. 

The  question  now  is,  how  far  is  all  this  exposure  and*  denuncia^ 
tion  founded  on  facts  f     From  all  he  could  see,  and  hear,  and' 
learn,  and  read,  and  witness  in  any  way,  the  **  Englishman  ia 
Prussia  "  declares  his*  own  conviction  to  be,  that  it  is  all  founded' 
on  faets-^and  facts  of  common  occurrence.     The  general  state-* 
meut  and  summary  of  the  case  is  this  : — Everything  in  Prussia  is- 
done  to  please  Russia,  which  thus  ruins  Prussia  ;  and  Prussia,  in 
its  turn,  destroys  all  the  smaller  Gei^an  States,  such  as  Wurtem-^ 
berg,  Bavatia,  Hanover;  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Saxe* 
wehnar,   &o.  Bad   as  Austria  is,   she  is  better  than  Prussia. 
Theife  is  in  Austria,  if  not  more  system  in  evil  doing,  at  least  aa: 
open  sydtem^   There,  despotism  is  a  recognised  thing  :   there,  yon 
know  what  they  are  about.     Men  are  aware  in  Austria  of  what 
hangs  over  their  heads  upon  all  occasions  of  freedom,  whether  in 
act,  word,  or  with  the  pen.     In  Prussia,  nobody  can  be  sure 
of  anything-*-except  a  spy,  and  a  falsehood.     The  Presidents  of 
provinces  tell  falsehoods — ^so  do  the  ministers  ;  a  false  face  is  ptrt- 
upon  things,  and  one  authority  lies  to  the  other.     The  spy-system-- 
is  regularly  organised  in  Prussia.     Even  the  professors  of  the 
universities  are  watched  and  controlled  by  secret  orders,  of  whieb 
they  are  themselves  ignorant.     Secret  books  are  kept  of  the  con- 
duct and  opinions  of  ovelybody  of  ** ^enoe^^— bureanotwts,. 
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soldiers,  professors,  leading  men  in  towns,  &;e. ;  and  one  bureaucrat 
spies  over  another ;  so  that  sometimes  their  accounts  cross,  and 
by  an  accidental  contingency,  two  **  authorities"  suddenly  dis- 
cover what  each  reports  of  the  other  !  The  climax  of  all  these 
secrets  is  the  code  of  Secret  Laws  between  the  Three  Despots  of 
the  Continent,  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  among  the  people. 

While  our  own  countryman,  Lieut. -Colonel  Mitchell,  is  vainly 
endeavouring,  in  his  one-sided  accounts  of  Napoleon,  to  revive 
the  faded  notions  of  all  **  fine  old  English  gentlewomen  '*  about 
the  man  whose  greatest  blunder  was  in  his  belief  that  these  three 
legitimate  despots  could  ever  be  inspired  with  any  particle  of 
good  faith  and  sincere  amity  ;  let  all  readers  who  love  fair  dealing 
now  make  their  comparisons.  The  sons  of  the  three  despots  are 
no  better  than  their  fathers  were. 

Meantime,  the  public  feeling  throughout  Prussia  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dissatisfied,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  and  not  at  a 
distant  period,  display  itself  efficiently  throughout  the  whole  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  The  outbreak  wiU  most  probably  begin  in 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  simultaneously.  The  Germans  are 
dreamers,  undoubtedly ;  and  let  all  wise,  practical  men,  who  so 
much  benefit  by  many  of  their  dreams,  respect  their  visions  and 
noble  abstractions;  but  the  Germans  can  awake.  They  will 
have  the  long-promised  Constitution  and  popular  representation  ; 
and  if  Frederick  WilHam  the  Fourth  cannot  shortly  make  up  his 
mind  to  give  it  to  the  people — the  people  will  assuredly  take  the 
business  out  of  the  kmg^s  hands, 

Karl  Heinzen  took  refuge  at  first  in  Belgium.  A  subscription 
has  been  made  in  Cologne  for  his  wife  and  family.  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  the  patriotic  poet,  was  recently  in  possession  of  a 
pension  from  the  king ;  but  some  ill-^natured  expressions  having 
been  uttered  in  pubHc,  intimating  that  his  liberal  opinions  were 
changing  to  the  fruits  of  court  favour,  he  instantly  published  his 
recent  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *'  Ein  Glaubens  Bekentnis  (**  A 
Profession  of  Faith"),  and  resigned  his  pension.  This  volume, 
however,  contained  things  which  rendered  him  unable  to  remain 
in  Prussia,  and  he  accordingly  took  flight,  and  engaged  himself 
for  his  support  in  a  merchant's  counting-house — ^we  believe  in 
Hamburgh.  He  has  since  been  joined  by  Karl  Heinzen,  and 
they  are  gone  together  to  Switzerland,  under  straitened  circum- 
stances, as  may  be  supposed.  The  name  of  the  author  of 
*•  Prussia  Unmasked,"  as  he  himself  conceala  it^  we  do  not,  of 
course,  think  it  right  to  mention. 
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"  How  warm  the  sun  !  "  cries  blind  old  John ; 

"  How  bright  he  shines  I  "  says  poor  lame  Will ; 
"  How  pleasant,  neighbour,  to  have  gone, 

On  such  a  day,  to  Greenwich  Hill ! 

t"  The  Easter  folk  are  crowding  there, 
'Tis  hard  that  we  must  prisoners  be." 

'*  Ay,  true,**  sighs  John,  "  I  liked  the  fair. 
When  Bessy  lived,  and  I  could  see. 

"  But  she  is  dead,  and  I  am  blind, 

And  thou,  old  comrade,  art  as  bad  ; 
So  we  must  sit,  with  mournful  mind, 

And  dream  the  joys  that  once  we  had. 
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"  Not  so,"  says  Will,  "  we  two  as  one. 

Will  see  the  fun,  and  climb  the  hill." 
"  I  '11  be  to  you  as  feet !  '*  cries  John, 
*"  And  I  to  you  as  eyes ! "  cries  Will. 

Away  they  trudge — no  happier  pair — 

The  hill  they  reach,  with  friendly  chat. 
And  while  Will's  eyes  roam  o'er  the  fair, 

Well  pleased,  Jonn  hears  of  this  and  that. 

On  sunny  bank,  with  daisies  spread, 
Now  rests  the  lame  ;  the  blind  stands  by. 

Strong  as  a  tree,  with  high-raised  head, 
And  eyelids  twinkling  merrily. 

Poor  souls !  to  see  them  kindly  smile, 
And  hear  them  talk, — 'twas  worth  a  pound  ! 

How  meekly  they  their  griefs  beguile  ; 
What  wise  conclusions  they  have  found ! 

"  Thus  all  the  blind,  and  all  the  lame, 
("  That 's  all  the  worid,"  suggested  Will), 

Should  just,"  said  John,  ''go  do  the  same. 
And  learn  of  us  to  climb  the  hilL'* 

Mary  Bknnktt. 
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Fortunate  among  Londoners  is  he  who  can  enjoy  the  country, 
and  is  ahle  to  quit  Town  for  it  when  he  pleases.  Especially  for- 
tunate is  he,  if,  young,  healthy,  and  fond  of  field-sports,  he  has 
permission  to  shoot  over  a  well-stocked  manor.  This  may  be  not 
the  less  gracious  when  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  the  manor- 
house  :  but  the  sportsman  will  often  find  sufficiently  good  quarters 
in  that  of  another  landlord.  Gently  fatigued  by  the  day's  exer- 
tions, in  stretching  his  l«gs  by  the  fire  of  a  clean,  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  village  public-house,  he  will  experience  the  perfec- 
tion of  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn.  The  retrospect  of  a  good  day's 
shooting  has  something  in  it  akin  to  an  approving  conscience. 
We  speak  of  fair  sport, — the  instinctive  pursuit  of  Man  as  a  hunt- 
ixig  animal, — and  not  of  the  murderous  battue  ;  wherein  the  pillows 
of  all  who  have  been  implicated  deserve  to  be  more  spectre-haunted 
than  a  Richard's.  We  include,  too,  among  the  sportsman's 
reminiscences,  those  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  moss,  lichen,  and 
fern  ; — the  ajsthetics  of  the  field  and  cover : — ^for  if  insensible  to 
these,  he  is  a  mere  slaughterman,  and  no  better  than  the  son  of 
a  gun.  Nor  do  we  disconnect  from  his  felicity  eggs  and  bacon, 
and  the  fiu-ther  accessories  of  home-brewed  ale,  and,  perchance,  a 
pipe.  Anothei'  attraction  is  incidental  to  the  village  ale-house. 
Generally,  in  the  company  frequenting  it,  it  affords  no  little  en- 
tertainment, over  and  above  that  which  it  promises  to  man  and 
horse. 

Comfortably,  according  to  the  above  sketch  of  comfort,  sat  a 
young  brother  of  the  ramrod,  temporarily  established  at  **  The 
Three  Horseshoes."  This  was  the  sole  hostelry  of  a  retired  vil- 
lage in  Hampshire.  The  grey  shadows  of  an  October  evening 
were  closing  in  over  the  bit  of  garden  ground,  visible  from  its  one 
sitting-room.  A  wood  fire  exhaled  the  sweet  savour  of  the  country. 
From  an  old  plum-tree  outside  the  little  bay-window,  the  yellow 
leaves  were  falling  noiselessly ;  whilst  a  robin-redbreast  was  hop- 
ping about  on  an  adjacent  faggot-pile,  perking  his  tail,  and  alter- 
nating, with  his  peculiarly  reiterated  ''  click,"  the  snatehes  of  his 
autumnal  song.     All  else  was  silent  save  the  ticking  of  a  quaint 
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old  clock  in  a  corner,  and  a  distant  sound  of  frying.  From  & 
roughly-canred  oak  beam  that  went  across  the  ceiling  depended 
divers  hams,  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  These,  and  the  ancient 
tables,  and  «benches>  and  Windsor  chairs,  which  comprised  the 
primitive  furniture,  glimmered  with  a  dark-red  light  emitted  from 
the  glowing  embers  ;  and  the  place  looked,  no  less  than  felt,  yrann 
and  smtg  in  the  extreme. 

With  his  hands'  in  the  pockets  of  his  velveteen  shooting-jacket, 
and  his  feet,  resting  on  the  heels,  extended  towards  the  front  of 
the  fire,  the  occupant  of  the  apartment  had  been  for  some  time 
sitting  alone.  At  length,  a  stout  man  entered,  rusty  black  to  the- 
waist,  and  dingy  drab  to  the  feet,  in  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat. 

**  Good  evenun  to  'ee,  zur,"  said  the  stout  man.  The  sports- 
man returned  his  salutation.  * 

**  Bring  us  a  jug  o*  zixpenny, — ^woot,  maaid  ?  '*  requested  the 
new-comer  of  a  red-armed  rosy-cheeked  servant  girl,  who  answered 
the  thump  of  his  crabstick  :  **  and  a  vresh  pipe  and  a  bit  o'  backy, 
there  *s  a  good  lass." 

**  Had  good  spoort,  zur  ?  "  he  inquired  of  his  fellow-guest,  who- 
answered,  **  Pretty  good." 

Another  individual  of  large  bodily  proportions,  but  which  were 
enveloped  in  fustian,  now  came  in.  **  How  hist,  naighbour  ?  "  he 
said  to  his  fellow-countryman,  and  greeted  the  stranger  with 
— **  Zarvant,  sur.** 

"  The  days  be  a  draw'n  in,"  observed  the  gentleman  in  black 
and  drab. 

**  'Ees  they  be,'*  assented  his  friend  in  fustian.  He  then  went 
to  the  door,  and  vociferated  through  it  an  order  similar  to  his  com- 
patriot's, after  which  he  sat  down  opposite  to  that  personage  ;  and 
the  wherewithal  having  been  furnished,  they  both  began  to  smoke 
and  sip  their  liquor. 

Other  arrivals,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  having  taken  place,  the 
room  began  to  be  tolerably  full ;  and  by  this  time  the  candles  were 
lighted.  The  illustrated  Christmas  carols  on  the  wall  over  the 
fire  now  appeared  to  advantage,  as  did  an  amateur  drawing 
in  red  ochre,  apparently  meant  to  represent  a  man  and  a  horse. 

The  terrible  times,  the  dreadful  weather,  and  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  were  the  principal  topics  of  conversation,  which  by  no 
means  proceeded  at  the  pace  of  those  new-fangled  railways, ^ 
in  whose  deprecation  it  also  in  part  consisted.  Grey  heads  were 
slowly,  shaken,  and  gloomy  predictions  delivered,  at  long  intervals. 
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iritfa  respect  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  natioH^  and  mfdisons, 
not  very  loud  but  remarkably  deep,  were  pronounced  on  the  head» 
of  ministers.  The  wind,  which  now  began  to  moan  without, 
mingled,  not  discordantly,  with  the  grumblings  of  the  agricultu- 
rists within. 

Animation  had  hitherto  certainly  not  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  assembly  ;  but  now  occurred  an  event  that  imparted  to  it 
something  like  excitement.  This  was  the  addition,  apparently 
unerpected,  to  it  of  another  member,  in  the  person  of  a  robust> 
middle-aged  man  with  a  broad,  red  face ;  in  a  blue  coat  with  metal' 
buttons,  black  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top-boots,  all 
nearly  new,  although  it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  not  Sunday* 
His  hat,  extensive  and  capacious,  was  bound  with  black  crape. 

"Hallo!"  cried  several  gruff  voices  at  once;  "What,  Will 
Forder!" 

"  Ees,"  answered  the  unlooked-for  visiter  ;  "  here  I  be." 

"  Well  and  how  hist  thee,  Willum  ?  Thee  look'st  peart,"  said 
an  individual  of  the  society. 

**  Why  I  be  smartish,"  answered  Mr.  Forder  ;  **  but  I  shall  be* 
the  better  for  a  drap  of  beer  and  a  whiff."  And  he  desired  Betsy 
that  those  wants  should  be  supplied. 

**  Well,  and  hast  thee  bin  all  this  here  while  in  Lumiun  ?"" 
inquired  his  friend. 

**  Ah  !-— ees  I  have,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What'st  bin  about,  then.  Bill?"  asked  another. 

"  Why  about  that  little  matter  o'  properdy  as  my  old  'oomatt 
come  into  tother  day — ^wait'n  to  get  it  zettled  :  'twur  all  along  o*' 
they  lawyers.  Dam'd  if  they  dont  crawl  on  in  their  bis'nus  like* 
cra*avi8he8." 

"  Happy,"  observed  a  rustic  moralist,  "  is  them  as  keeps  out  o*' 
their  cla'as* " 

"Well,"  said  another  of  Mr.  Forder 's  neighbours,  "thee'dst 
bin  up  so  long,  mun,  we  begun  to  think  thee  wust  never  com'a 
down." 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  the  farmer,  for  such  was  William  Forder';. 
"  I  tdth ink  thee  'oodst,  if  thee'dst  sin  where  I  was  t'other  day." 

"  Why  where  wast,  then,  mate  ?" 

"  Up  top  'o  Saint  Paul's,"  answered  Mr.  Forder,  fugging  hi* 
pipe. 

"  Top  o'  Saint  Paul's  !  Why,  that  are's  higher  nor  Cattura 
Hill,baintut?" 
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"  Cattnm  Hill!"  echoed  the  respondent,  scornfully. 
oiouu  Bight  higher  nor  that,  or  aoj  other  hill  as  ever  you 

"  Well,  and  what  didst  zee,  Willum?"  demanded  the  o\ 

"Come  now,"  eaid  u  second,  "tell  ua  nil  about 
"  There's  a  good  chap,"  added  a  third  ;  and  the  meeting  gcnenD' 
joined  in  the  request. 

"Fust,  here  'a  to  'ee,"  cried  Farmer  Forder,  nodding  first  U 
the  riglit  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  taking  a  pull  at  hia  linnor. 
After  that,  he  cleared  hia  throat,  nest  expectorated,  and  ihfn 
oommenoed  the  acconnt  of  his  adventure. 

"  'Fore  I  gooes  any  vurder,"  he  began,  "  I  '11  tell  'eo  lw» 
'twas  I  zeed  Saint  Paul's  as  zoon  as  1  did,  'cawa  as  bow  I  niMBl 
to  keep  he  for  the  last.  1  'd  zin  the  Zoho  Logical  Gardens  ui 
the  'Dnstrious  VIeaa,  and  nil  that  ere,  and  now  I  says.  I II  got 
and  zee'tha  Oollozeum.  That  come  into  my  head  while  I  mt* 
goo'n'  down  Vleet  Street.  I  didn't  know  how  to  ^t  to  'nn,  to, 
hear'n  that  when  a  feller  wanted  to  as  his  fray  in  Lunnun,  Hi 
best  plan  waa  to  step  into  n  sliop,  I  popa  into  one  the  right  iaai 
aide  goo'n  down,  wi'  a  gurt  pictur'  in  the  winder,  and  a  imftge 
wi'  a  hunch  a  top  of  hia  hack  in  vront  on  't.  There  was  toat 
fellers  inside  hehind  the  counter,  and  one  afore  it  ;  and  this  chip 
was  a  read'n  a  zort  of  peea'aper,  wi'  cjueer  henda  dm 'ad  upon  'iin, 
droo  eye-glasses.  I  sea,  Plaze,  gen'l'men,  can  you  tell  me  lie 
way  to  Oollozoum  ?  Whereupon  the  chap  wi'  the  glasses  «wkf 
'em  up  and  look'n'  droo  'em  at  me,  'a  aez,  Are  jou  vrom  Hamp' 
shur,  vriend?  Eeee,  zur,  I  sez,  I  he.  Well,  a  sez,  what  meJ 
your  countrymen  vetch  in  Zmiffield  Markut  ?  As  much  ngin  as 
ha'nf,  zur,  I  sez;  and  I  ttllhinks  as  how  I  had  'un  there." 

"  That  thee  hads't.  Well  done,  Willura  !"  exclaimed  sfiTenl 
of  hia  audience  :  whilst  the  sportsman  laughed  outrag|cously. 

"  Thinks  I,"  continued  ilr.  Forder,  "  1  be  a  match  for  youi 
Lunnun  za'as  my  buck  !  Well,  I  sez,  but  how  about  the  Cello- 
zcum  ?  I  '11  tell  'ee,  sez  eye-glaaaes.  Come  here  :  — and  'a  takes 
me  to  the  door.  There,  'a  aez,  point 'n  down  to  the  right,  ym 
goo  stra'ftight  a  head  ;  that  takes  yo  to  Lndgut  lEll ;  goo  up  (he 

hill }  and  tliere  you  '11  zee  a  gurt  big  build'n  afore  ye  wi'  a ' 

ball  a  top  of  'un  and  a  gilt  cross  a  top  o'  that.     That 's  the 
zoom.      Thankee  ziir.  I  zajs.      I  zee  one  o'  the  t'ather 
clap  hia  hand  afore  his  mouth,  and  when  my  hack  wus  ti 
tdtbought  I  beer'd  'un  laugh 'n.    But  tolk'n  'a  dry  work, 
to  'ec  agin,  mates." 
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Having  refreshed  liimself;  **  I  gooes,"  resumed  Mr.  Forder, 
**  down  Vleet  Street  and  up  Ludgut  Hill,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
I  Yound  the  big  build'n.  Zo,  this  here  's  the  CoUozeum  !  I  sez  to 
myself.  Well ;  I  've  heard  *un  called  the  gi-gantic  CoUozeum- : 
and  gi-gantic  'a  be  sure-lj.  Loramassj,  what  a  monster  'a  looked ! 
So  high  'a  was,  that  the  gilt  thing  a  top  of  'un  zeem'd  to  be  ii 
poken  into  the  clouds  ;  and  big  'a  was  in  propotion.  You 
knows  'Squire  Collins's  turmut  vield.  Dam'd  if  a  didn't  cover  as 
much  ground  as  that : — a  matter  of  at  laste  two  yeacres," 

**  Lo-o-o-r  !"  ejaculated  the  hearers,  simultaneously. 

"  Pillars  upon  pillars  'a  had,"  pursued  the  farmer,  "  and 
winders  upon  winders,  and  a  gurt  round  thing  in  the  middle  of  'un 
that  looked  like  the  top  of  a  huge  pepper-box,  but  big  enough  to 
cover  our  church  up  yander  as  aisy  as  this  here  hat  would  that  are 
mug.  'A  was  all  over  black  and  zut,  like  a  vlitch  of  ^^Sia'acon 
stuck  up  chimney.  There  was  a  high  iron  ra'ail'n  round  'un^  and 
I  walks  round  that  to  take  a  squint  at  the  outzide  on  'un.  Along 
the  top  o'  the  roof  on  'un,  like,  there  was  a  lot  o'  statchies. 
Tdthinks  I,  now,  I  s'pose  they  be  stuck  up  to  'tice  the  people  in, 
like  the  jackanyeaps  as  they  brings  outzide  o'  wild  beast  show. 
And  now  I  sez  to  myself,  which  is  the  way  in  ?  " 

"Did  you  see  nothing  around  this  building,  Mr.  Forder,"  in- 
quired the  sporting  stranger,  **  which  struck  you  as  being  like  a 
churchyard." 

**  Naw  I  didn't,  zur,"  answered  that  gentleman.  **  I  should, 
though,  I  s'pose,  if  I  hadn  t  bin  a  Mozus.  Well  presently  I  comes 
to  a  gate,  lead'n  to  a  vlight  o'  stone  steps  as  took  me  up  to  a 
'ooden  door  under  a  lot  o'  high  pillars.  I  wallops  at  the  door  wi* 
my  stick.  A  'ooman  open'd  'un  ;  and  in  I  walks.  Tuppence,  sur,. 
if  you  plaze,  she  sez.  Oh  !  very  well,  sez  I,  and  out  I  lugs  my 
pus  and  pays  the  money.  Come  I  tdthinks  to  myzelf,  this  aint  so 
unrasonable,  nather, — ^tuppunce  to  zee  CoUozeum," 

**  You  pays,"  remarked  an  auditor,  **  moor  nor  tuppunce  to  zee 
the  hossmanship  and  the  'Randry  at  the  fair." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — the  what  ?  "  inquired  the  sportsman. 

"  Mr.  Noakes  manes  the  Merry  Andry,"  explained  Farmer 
Forder.  **  Have*n  paid  the  tuppunce.  Now,  I  sez,  mum,  where 
be  I  to  goo  ?  You  med  walk  about  anywhere  down  here,  sez  she. 
Room  enough  too  !  I  tdthinks  to  myzelf.  And  what  a  height, 
massy  me !  Inzide  the  pepper-box  thing  up  aloft  'twur  such  a 
way  up,  and  zo  dark,  that  deirn'd  if  'twamt  out  o*  zight.     There 
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WAS  a  scaffold'n  ia  a  gallery  over  -head  :  where,  they  was  a  mehd  'n 
the  wall.  At  every  rap  o'  the  hammer  the  place  rolled  and 
echoed  like  tdthunder.  Xoor,  I  tdthinks,  only  s'pose,  nayr,  'twas 
all  to  tumble  down !  ** 

*'  There'd  ha*  bin  an  end  o*  thee,  Willvun,"  aagacijmsly  con- 
eluded  one  of  his  friends. 

'*  There  'ood,  indeed/'  said  the  agriculturist.  '*  Well,  then  all 
around,  there  was  tremenjus  gurt  pillars,  zome  on  'em,  I  'U  ventur' 
to  zay,  vorty  feet  wide,  and  tall  accord'niy.  They,  and  the  airehes 
over  'em,  aircbes  a  top  o'  airches  like,  was  all  carved  wi'  leaves 
-and  viewers,  and  tdthings,  and  stuck  all  over  wi'  winged  babbies* 
lieads,Hke  the  what-d  ye-call-'ems — cherry  bums,  aint  't  ? — on  tomb- 
atwoans  :  only  the  heads  was  as  big  as  young  bullocks'.  Whilst 
I  was  ga'ap'nandstarun'  about  at  all  this  h^e,  a  feUer.ina  dark 
aurplus  comes  up  to  me,  and  axes  whether  I  'oodn't  like  to  goo 
•4)ver  the  Cathedval  ?  Cathedral !  I  sez:  why  aint  this,  here  the 
Collozeum  ?  CoUozeum  !  'a  zays,  what  d'ye  mane  ?  Mane  !  I  says, 
why,  Collozeum.  I  paid  tuppunce  at  the  door  to  zee  'un.  No,  zur  ! 
sez  the  chap,  seem'nly  in  a  huj6F ;  this  h^re  's  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. Look  there,^^oestn't  see  the  organ  ?  Well,  now,  sez  I, 
only  think !  Drat  that  feller  in  Vleet^-stireet,  for  makun'  a  vool  o' 
joie.     Just  let  me  come  athert  'un  agin — ^that  's  all !  *' 

Here  the  assembly  indulged  in.  a  gruff  cachinnation ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  it  remarked — "  Zo,  thee  wast  done,  then,  Willum,  arter  all; 
wast  ?  " 

«  Bone  !  "  repeated  the  latter.  <'  Ah !,  I  bliv'ee  I  was  ;  aiid 
wus  done  afore  I  was  done  wi'.  But  who  ever  heer'd  o'  pay'n 
tuppunce  to  goo  into  church  ?  'Sides,  there  was  a  lot  o'  marble 
atatchies  up  agin  the  pillars.  I'd  bin  told  th^e  was  sitch  things 
in  the  Collozeum, — and  I  took  'em  vor  the  Glypter  Theeker,  or 
whatever  they  calls  it.  They  was  mostly  sojers,  and  officers  and 
fiitch  like,  and  zome  on  'em  looked  like  haythen  idols.  There  was 
fellers  a  charg'n  baggonets  up  agin  the  walls.  Well,  then, 
warn't  it  nateral  to  vancy  I  was  in  Collozeum  and  not  in  Church  ?  " 

"  Ees."— "Zart'nly."--**  Tobe  zshure."— "  There 's  ra4son  in 
that,"  responded  the  gentlemen  appealed  to. 

**  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Forder,  **  I  was  in  St.  Paul's,  though 
no  matter  how,  I  tdthought  I  med  as  well  zee  the  whole  on  'un. 
The  charge  .is  Tour  shill'ns,  sed  the.. man  in  the  zurplus.  Your 
shill'ns  I  I  sed,  vhyrsure.  I  be  an  the  Collozeum  aster  :all.  I  only 
gie  one  .to.izee.  ike  Zoho  .Logical  Gardens.     Ciome,  I  te^,  :M 
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feller,  eastn't  knock  off  zixpunce  ?  Not  by  no  means,  ^a  sez. 
Well,  I  tdthinks,  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  Here  goes !  Then 
.  'a  told  me  I  was  to  pay  half-a-crown  there,  and  the  rest  up  stairs. 
I  gin  he  the  money  and  he  gie'd  me  a  ticket,  and  then  'a  show'd 
Hie  a  stair-case,  as  'a  said  as  how  I  was  to  goo  up,  in  a  place  I 
tdthinks  'a  call'd  the  Zouth  Tranzept.  Up  I  went,  round  and 
round,  till  I  come  to  a  long,  wide  passage,  wi'  a  man  and  'ooman 
wait'n  at  a  table  by  the  door.  Fust  thing  they  said  was.  Eighteen- 
pence  !  I  out  wi't.  Zold  agin. and  got  the  money  !  as. the  cheap 
Jacks  sez  at  the  fairs. — Danl. Brook,  my  pipe  wunt  dra'a;  woo'st 
lend  us  thy  knife  to  buck  'un  wi'  ?  '* 

**  The  *ooman,"  resimied  Mr.  Forder,  having  completed  this 
operation,  "  took  me  down  the  passage  into  a  room  on  the  right, 
full  0*  gurt  books  :  the  library,  she  call  *un.  Then  she  show'd 
me  one  old  vollum  stuck  on  a  stand,  all  oyer  red  and  black  letters, 
and  rum  irygliffix.  She  zed  as  how  'twur  an  old  Zalter  ;  but  it 
didn't  look  to  me  like  the  Zalter  or  Za  ams  o'  Dhta'avid." 

**  Finted,''  added  a  man  in  black,  who  appeared  to.  be  the 
parish  clerk,  **  as  they  be  to  be  zed  or  zung  in  churches." 

**  Then,''  pursued  the  narrator,  *'  she  'gun  to  tell  me  about  the 
height  and  breadth  and  length  o'  the  room  ;  and  how  the  vloor  on 
'un  was  made  o'  bits  o'  differ 'nt-coloured  ooak,  joined  together 
without  peg  or  na'ail.  But  p'raps,  zur,  she.  zed,  you'd  like  a 
book  o'  the  Cathedral  ?  Zixpunce,  zur,  plaze.  Oh,  very  well,  I 
aez  ;  zo  I  bought  'un,  and  here  'a  be."  With  this,  he  produced 
the  volume  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  about  for  inspection, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  some  more  beer. 

**  She  told  me,"  he  proceeded,  **  as  how  I  should  find  all  the 
rest  as  she'd  got  to  tell  me  in  that  are  book.  Oh !  that's  how  you 
dooes  it,  eh  ?  tdthinks  I.  Next,  she  took  me  vurder  on,  to  zee  the 
Gee  Ho  Metrical  Staircase — that  was  the  neam  on't.  Zeventy 
Yoot  deep  'a  was,  and  twenty  broad,  if  'a  was  an  inch :  curl'd 
round  and  round  like  a  sna'aQ-shell,  and  noth'n  to  s'port  'un  as  -I 
could  zee.  'T  wur  like  look'n  down  a  'normus  well,  only  awfiiller. 
Arter  that  she  led  me  into  another  place,  wi'  fiags  all  about  'un, 
took  vrom  the  Yrench.  She  called  he  the  moddle  and  trawfy 
room.  There  was  a  giu*t  thing  in  'un,  as  big  as  a  wa'ater-butt : 
That  are,  she  zed,  was  the  lantern  as.  was  lifted  up  at  Nelson's 
Tuneral.  There  was  some  likenesses,  too,  cut  out  in  'ood,  of 
Saint  Faul's  as  'a  was  to  ha'  bin,  if  the.feller  as  built  -un  could  ha' 
had  his  way.    iAnd.now,  2ur,  8ha.S92,  ihe  next  thing  itozee  is 
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the  clock  ;  but  n-e  han't  got  noth'n  to  do  wi'  that,  anil  that  11 
tuppunce  moor.'  " 

'■  Now  thnt."  observed  one  of  tlie  assembly,  "  's  whal  ! 
bleed'n  a  feiler  Ly  drihleta." 

"  At !"  answered  Mi',  Forder.  "  Ecb.  For  fear  'a  sboiddfoi 
outright  by  hav'n  of  't  done  all  at  once  I  a'pose.  Well ;  Tliii' 
the  way  to  the  dock,  she  aez,  pmt'n  to  a  narry  Btaircase.  Cp  I 
gooes,  I  couldn't  zee  an  inch,  afore  my  nose,  'cept  here  and  ihai 
where  the  light  come  droo  zlits  in  the  wall,  and  I  was  feceil  U)  M 
eyery  step  afore  me  wl'  wj  stick,  for  fear  I  should  break  mj  ibis 
agin  tho  stairs,  Tuppunce,  plaze  zur,  was  the  fuat  thing  agii, 
when  I  got  up  to  the  clock." 

"  Stand  a:id  delirer,  agin,  eh  ?"  said  the  individual  who  M 
made  a  remark  just  before. 

"  That  was  tho  word,"  replied  runner  Forder.  "  Htt'i 
pooketed  the  tuppunce,  the  chap  aa  show'd  off  the  clock  opent^  lb« 
case,  nnd  let  me  zee  the  works  of  'ua,  and  wonderful  works  ibw 
was  ;  wheels  within  wheels,  and  all  sorts  o'  crinkum-cratikunii. 
like  a  gurt  puizle.  You  should  ha'  heer'd  'un  tick  when  tbehsaj 
went — snap!  snap  I  like  the  cock  of  a  hoss-pistol.  Ah!  aod^ 
should  ha'  sin  the  pondl'm ; — vourteen  foot  long,  and  dres  tim»» 
aa  tdthick  and  aa  heavy  as  a  crow-har,  Ees,  and  you  eboold  bl' 
poked  your  head,  like  1  did,  outside,  and  sin  the  hand  o'  At 
clock,  'A  looked,  for  all  tho  wordle,  like  a  tremenjus  zword.iM 
aa  you  could  vancy  GoJiar  o'  Gath  wi';  and  dam  d  if  the  doMt 
didn't  look  altogether  like  the  ea'asle  o'  zome  old  giant.  I  M 
the  gurt  hell,  too,  and  I  was  told  the  heft  on  'un  ;  but  I've  foi^ 
it.     Hows'ever  'tis  all  down  in  that  ore  book," 

"  Its  pre-zcnt  wa'aight,"  spelt  a  neighbouring  ogriculHiiiA 
from  the  guide  hook,  "  is  e-lev-en  thou-sand,  tout  hun-drcd  aat 
zev-on-ty  four  pounds." 

"  Waunderful !  "  "  Loramassy  !  "  "  Only  tdthink  1  "  cxdumed 
several  voices. 

"  I  hliv'  'ee!"  added  Mr.  Forder.     "  Hav'n  zin  tho  cluck.  I 
went  down  agin  to  where  I  come  vrom,  and  axed  what  I  was  » 
nee  next.     Neit  thing,  they  zed,  was  the  Whisper'n   Galldj, 
How  d'ye  get  to  'un?  I  ses.    They  shows  me;  and  up  I  aeri 
Well,  by  'm  by,  I  gits  to  'un.    A  whisper'n  gallery  they 
Zome  tdthings  goes  by  tho  rule  o'  con-trairy,  1  caUa  'iia  , 
gallery.     Only  nay.  Bo  !  to  a  goose,  in  'un,  and  bleat  if 
roar  like  a  hull.     They  'd  got  a  showman  in  he,  too. 
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feller  lolil  me  to  goo  and  zit  oppo-zite,  and  he  'd  whisper  to  she 
me  the  powers  on  "un.     '  Whiah  ! '  'a  said,     Dam'd  if  it  diJn' 
zoaad  like  a  gurt  gust  o'  wind.    Then  'a  put  Ida  moulh  to  ihe 
and  went  on  to  t«U  me  when  the  church  was  hogun,  and  when 
was  finished,  and  how  high  'a  wns,  and  how  broad  'a  waf 
how  long  'ft  wns,  all  in  a.  whieper,  and  yet  I  heerd  'uii  03  pli 
you  hears  me,  thof  'a  was  upparda  of  aight-and-vorty  yards  c 

•'  Did' at  now,  ralj  ?"  cried  tLo  listeners  io  chorus,  with  eyes  and 
montha  largely  dilated. 

'Eea!"  answered  Mr.  Forder,  invoking  Jingo  to  attest  Ida. 
veracity.  "  One  hundred  and  vurty-flve  steps — I 
it  took  me  to  walk  round  that  gallery,  as  I  'm  i 
Loramasay,  what  a  way  'twas  to  look  up  into  the  Doom  as  they 
calla  't ! — and  doom  grand  it  were  I  can  tell  'ee  :  all  goold  and 
picturs,  And  then  the  depth  to  look  down,  lioor  !  if  't  didn't 
make  my  head  spin  wus  tlian  two  ga'ans  o'  strong  beer.  '  Goo  up 
any  higher,  sur?'  662  the  man.  *EeB,  sea  1,'  uiy  buck.  Eight 
Tiptop.     Who 'a  afeard?' " 

"  I  wonder  thee  wastn't  afear'd  though,  Willum,"  said  moi-e 
than  one  of  the  rustic  party. 

'■  Up,"  continued  the  yeoman,  "  1  elomb  and  elonib,  the  way  I 
was  d'rected,  till  I  come  out  on  another  gallery  aa  went  round  the 
church  outzide  :  then  in  agin  and  up,  up,  higher  and  higher  still. 
Now  I  aart'nly  did  begin  to  feel  queerish.  I  had  to  clamber  up 
'ooden  steps,  in  and  out  among  poastes,  and  jistos,  and  beams,  as 
looked  like  tho  skeleton  o'  the  plcace,  and  all  the  while  in  ncKfr^ 
kin  to  darkness." 

"  Wastn't  afeard  o*  ghoastls  ?"  demanded  a  noigUbonr. 

"  I  was  afeard,"  returned  Mr.  Forder,  "  o'  break 'n  my  neck. 
Thinks  I,  now  I  be  come  to  the  top  sure-ly !  Naw ;  I  got  out  on 
a  gallery  agin—such  a  height.  Darn'd  if  I  didn't  eim  outside  a. 
mountain.  To  tdthink  that  such  a  pleace  should  be  the  work  o' 
little  wake  craitchers  like  we  be !  Below  1  zee  the  tops  o'  the 
houses,  and  the  people  a  iralk'n  about,  and  around  I  could  look 
all  over  Lunuun,  and  miles  beyond.  I  oome  up  here  wi'  two  other 
fellers  :  one  on  'em  was  afeard  to  -vcntur'  out,  and  to  tell  'ee  the 
truth  I  didn't  much  like  look'n  Over  the  raail'na  myself.  Hew- 
er J  'd  made  up  my  mind  to  goo  as  high  as  I  could,  and  a. 
L  as  come  up  arter  us  opened  a  door,  as  led  up,  be  zed,  to  the 
_^,  I  went  up  ladder  arter  ladder,  like  zo  many  steps  goun  up 
to  a  hay-loft,  and  try'n  work  I  round  it !     It  made  me  puff  and 
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Llow  like  a  old  hoss,  ( 


I  fat  i 


'  ilruv  to 


Q  again,  precious  glail  Uiat  1  '^ 
wi'  ne'er  a  accidcat  ?"  bqnindi  I 


e  to  stops  bolt  upright,  where  I  hail  to  clii 
B  rhooap — purtj  much  like  a  liear  up  a  pooast. 
to  close  under  the  ball,  where  the  light  come  ii 
enough  to  poke  my  head  droo  't.  and  that  was  ; 
got  no  higher  'cept  1  'd  bin  a  cut  or  a  monkey, 
bit  to  take  breath,  down  I  ci 
off  wi'  whole  bwooana." 

"  ThcQ  didat  n't  meet,  tht 
country  gentleman. 

"  Naw,"  responded  Mr.  Forder,  "  'cept  one,     I  broke  ; 
Inses  :  that  wur  all.      I  wonder  I  didn't  come  wua  off,  I 
narry  places  as  I  had  to  scrmige  droo.     Tell  'ea  what. 
I'm  bomid  none  o'  they  Lunnun  Aldermen  ever  gits  to  tlie  : 
Saiut  Paul's.      There  was  zome  passages  as  woa  sceu'ca] 
enough  for  my  own  corpora 'ai shun,     I'm  sure  you  cqu1Uii*1  i 
fat  hog  droo  'em.     Loot  !  1  vancy  I  eees  tlie  rector  o'  out 
trj'n  to  git  up  top  o'  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral." 

"  Well,  Wilhim,  and  wastlis  all  thee 'at  Bee  ?"  inqniredi 
the  other  countrymen. 

"  When  I  come  down  I  zee  the  rtii 
i  was  Lord  Nelson's,  wi'  his  arm  oil. 
n  out  to  two  sa'ailor  boys,  as  moch  a 
J,  and  take  pattern  ttoto  he,'  Tdtliiiib 
I,  that  med  bo  all  very  fine  \  but  I,  for  my  part,  'ood  raftliB 
keep  a  pair  of  arms  if  Britannier  aiut  got  no  objoctiou.  1  «« 
Heveral  other  sailors  and  sojera ;  mostly  beun'  ah»t  uid  toinlii't 
down  dead.  Volks  calls  this  here  Glory,  Yaa  !  Last  of  all,  I 
went  down  to  where  Nelson  was  buried,  underneath,  the  Church, 
and  zee  the  tomb  on  'un,  where  they  zed  'a  was  lower'd  down  h 
droo  the  vloor.  A  lot  moor  o'  gurt  vulks,  the  clerk  UAA  ne^  m 
buried  there  too ;  and  a  shcw'd  me  where.  Awful  dull  it  WH 
down  in  they  underground  raults,  puke 'a  about  amtrng  old  nunl^ 
pillars,  wi'  a  lantern.  I  wjim't  zorry  when  I  'd  got  up  out  M 
em,  and  round  myzelf  safe  and  znug  at  tlie  Uampahetv  H(^ 
wi'  two  pound  o"  beef-steha'ak  aud  best  part  of  a  gs'aa  o'  bon 
inside  o'  me.  Blest  if  I  hadn't  Aeed  on  't  arter  what  I'd  bin  dna. 
By  the  time  I'd  come  down  Trom  the  ball,  1  was  a'moBt  mdted] 
WU3  than  if  I'd  bin  a  whole  day  at  plough,  Gooutt'  mev  SwBt 
Paul's  every  day  'ood  be  tolerabUah  tra'ain'n  Tor  one  of  they  mdu] 
chaps.     Well,  there,  now  I  \a  lin  "un  at  la'nat ;  and  thgf  il  SA 
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cost  me  vour  shill'ns  and  vourpunce,  I  be  glad  to  be  yeable  to  zay 
as  how  I  have." 

**  Vour  shill'ns  and  vourpunce  is  a  zmartish  zum,  though,  vor  a 
poor  man  in  these  times/*  observed  one  of  Mr.  Forder*|i  brotherhood. 

*'Why  ees,**  said  the  farmer.  "Not  that  I  begridges  the 
money. «  I  shouldn't  mind  gee'n  the  guides  and  people  a  shill'n  x)v 
zo  for  their  trouble — that  is  if  zo  be  as  how  they  took  any  ;  which 
tiiey  doant.  They  med  as  well  ha'  afforded  a  feller  wi'  a  light  to 
goo  up  afore  me,  consider 'n  I  pa'aid  vour  shiirns  and  vourpunce. 
But  dang  it,  if  the  pa'asons  at  Saint  Paul's  must  k^ep  a  show,  why 
Rot  let  'em  be  as  rasonable  as  other  sHow-vi^f  At  laste,  if  I 
was  they,  I  should  be  above  ax'n  a  poor  man  tuppunc6  only  to  let 
'«m  into  their  Church  at  all.  '^ 

*'  When  I  get  back  to  Town,  Mr.  Eorder,"  sud  the  sportsman, 
**  I  may  have  an  opportunity  ^f  making  them  aw£U^  of  your  opinion. 

**  I  wish  you  *ood,  zur,"  returned  Farmer  Forder,  "  Wdl, 
here  's  reforma'aishun  to  '«n,  mates,  and  at  the  zame  time  all 
your  very  good  healths !  "  With  this  toast  he  concluded  his 
reflections,  and  drank  the  rei&ainder  of  his  beer. 

P.  L, 
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Oh  glorious  sunshine !  Hxrongh  the  heavens  far  ^reading, 
And  on  the  earth  with  raiMant  footsteps  treading, 

How  lovely,  how  divine  a  beam  art  thou ; 
Lighting  up  beauty  "with  more  beauteous  li^t, 
Shedding  the  splendour  of  thy  presence  bright, 

Where  all  was  gloom  and  dsurkness  until  now. 

Behold  with  what  surpassiiM;  lustre  shining^ 
The  everlasting  hills  and  vales  reclining. 

Are  bathed  m  floods  of  golden  streaming  rays  ; 
And  in  man's  home,  where  patient  labour  toils, 
^ckness  lifts  up  its  langaidhead  and  smiles 

Beneath  the  influence  of  thy  cheering  blaze. 

Such  is  fair  virtue— o'er  the  wide  earth  beaming, 
Her  sacred  light  of  love  for  ever  streaming, 

From  land  to  land  the  heavenly  spirit  flies, 
Hds  grace  and  beauty  shine  wkh  deeper  glow, 
And  o'er  the  common  paths  of  life  below 

Sheds  down  a  hallowed  glory  from  the  skies. 

E  E  2 
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Passing  the  other  day  through  one  of  those  numerous  old 
churchyards  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  I  obserred 
upon  a  very  ancient  flat  tombstone,  the  foUowing  inscription : — 

^  Here  lyeth  y*  Mortall  Remaynes  of  Thomafi  Hurst,  Yeoman  :  A  Righto 
Goode  Fellowe  in  his  lifetime,  and  a  faithefull  Servamit  of  his  God  and  his- 
Q^eene  :  Obit,  y  27th  of  July,  Anno.  1566  :  u£tat.  70.'' 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  epitaph ;  but,  after  I  had 
left  the  churchyard,  being  without  any  companion  except  my  own 
thoughts,  I  fell  into  a  long  meditation  upoifi-wjiat  kind  of  person  a 
*'  righte  goode  fellowe  "  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and 
on  the  means  by  which  he  gained  that  honourable  title;  and, 
at  last,  I  fully  convinced  myself,  as  I  hope  to  convince  the  reader, 
that  he  gained  it,  not  by  any  of  the  noble  qualities  of  a  larg& 
mind,  or  the  still  nobler  qualities  of  a  large  soul,  but  by  a  mean, 
crouching,  and  degrading  submission  to  any  species  of  absurdity, 
no  matter  how  repugnant  to  common  sense,  so  long  as  it  had  Power 
on  its  side  ;  by  sending  to  eternal  perdition  any  one  who  attempted 
to  lift  him  from  the  slough  of  ignorance  in  which  he  wallowed, 
obstinately  asserting  that  its  mud  and  slime  was  the  river  of  pure 
philosophy  ;  by  being  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  power  in  all  its 
monstrous  and  Protean  shapes  ;  and  by  quietly  submitting  to  any- 
thing put  upon  him  by  the  high  people.  Such  were  the  general 
and  prominent  features  of  his  character,  which  we  will  now 
examine  a  little  more  minutely.  The  reader  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  I  speak  of  him  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the 
representative  of  a  class. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  the  most  profound,  nay,  the  most 
idolatrous,  reverence  for  the  monarch.  A  king  or  a  queen,  in  his 
eyes,  was  a  being  above  the  common  race  of  men  and  women  ;  a 
favoured  mortal,  if  a  mortal  at  all.  He  had  a  devout  belief  in 
their  "divine  right  ;"and  conceived  that  anybody  who  professed 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  that  subject  was  equal  in  wickedness  to 
an  atheist  himself.  Moreover — ^in  direct  opposition  to  a  million 
facts  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times — ^he  held  it  to  be  an  utter 
impossibility  for  the  monarch  either  to  do  or  conceive  any  wrongful 
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SAt ;  and  h  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to  upset  tliis  tlieoiy 
by  quoting  the  deeds  of  such  monarchs  as  the  early  Noroian  king% 
Johii,  Richard  III.,  Henrj  VIII.,  and  a  dozen  others  :  facti, 
were  they  never  so  incontrovertible,  made  not  the  slightest  imfn'ea- 
oion  upon  the  stubborn,  bull-dog  obstinacy  with  which  a.  "  righte 
goode  fellowe  "  of  three  centuries  ago,  clung  to  his  prejudices. 
Facts  with  him  were  one  thing,  and  opinions  another  ;  and  he 
could  not  (or  would  not)  fur  tho  Ufe  of  hiin  conceive  what  relatloiu 
ship  could  possibly  exist  between  them. 

Next  to  the  king,  the  bishop  held  the  highest  place  in  the  worship 
of  tho  "  righte  goode  fellowe,"  he  conceiving  that  that  reverend 
personage  was  invariably  the  perfection  of  everything  holy,  reli- 
gious, and  benevolent — -in  short,  a  complete  earthly  representative 
of  the  Deity ;  thongh.  Heaven  knows,  there  have  been  many 
instances  to  the  contrary.  He  would  resolutely  assert,  and  offer 
to  maintain  the  fact  by  the  strength  of  bis  quarter-staff  (for  your 
"righte  goode  fellowes,"  sensible  of  their  weakness  in  argument, 
were  fond  of  settling  questions  by  hard  blows,  in  which  kind  of 
contests  of  course  ho  who  was  physically  the  strongest  was  allowed 
to  be  in  the  right),  that  a  bishop  never  did  anything  that  was  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock,  even  though  it  might  appeal 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  any  one  had  observed,  in  opposition  to  this 
assertion,  that  it  is  useless  for  the  bishops'  acts  to  he  intended  for 
our  benefit  if  they  so  strongly  turn  out  to  our  disadvantage,  the 
"righte  goode  fellowe  ''  would  ,  take  refuge  in  the  fact  of  hia 
schoolmaster,  and  bis  father  and  mother,  and  in  short  the  whole 
Christian  world  for  centuries  and  centuries,  having  advocated  the 
same  principles,  and  of  its  being  therefore  impossible  that  they 
should  be  wrong.  Your  "  riglite  goode  fellowe  "  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  or  thereabouts,  never  thought  for  himself.  Had  he 
dene  so,  he  would  have  been  a  villain,  a  heretic,  a  double-dyed 
andmonatrous  sinner,  fit  only  for  the  otema!  wrath  of  God  ;  for  to 
profess  free  opinions  throe  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  crime  next 
door  to  high-treason. 

After  the  bishop,  in  the  reverence  of  the  "  righte  goode  fellowe," 
came  the  nobility,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  minor  deities, 
Bubservient  to  the  two  great  powers  just  mentioned.  And  here 
ended  his  hierarchy  of  earthly  angels. 

Our  "  righte  goode  fellowe  "  was  a  stanch  opposer  of  all  altera- 
tions in  Church,  State,  and  Society.  The  very  notion  of  abohsbiag 
old  laws  and  institutions,  or  introducing  new,  jarred  his  whow- 
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moral  bdn^>  Coxild  he  be  rev^Fed  iic^,  he  IroaM  goli^vallj  txm^ 
at  the  nght  of  the  snbstaHtial  rerolutions  whieh  are  takmg  place 
ia  the  imld  ;  for  aiijciuCoiD  whieh  had  Feoeived  the  sanctioft  nf 
tnne  irat  to  him  a  Miered  and  haflowed  thing — ^ahnost  as  nmah  s^ 
as  a  king  or  a  biahop.  Adyaneemeat  and  imprOivemenfe  irofe 
imknown,  or  raAer  imreeognised,  principles  to  him.  His  mnadl 
was  one  which  eould  only  exist  stationary  atid  stdgiiani:  mof?e  it 
ene  peg  forward,  and  it  tumbled  to  pieces — became  a  mere  wreck. 
He  had  no  notion  of  the  worM  being  a  child  as  yet,  and  of  ito 
getting  wiser  and  belter^  like  the  hmnan  child,  as  it  grows  older.  *^ 
His  political  pi^«ples>  in  short,  were  eziM^Iy  those  which  Cottoia 
has  giyen  to  his  contented  anglers :— ^ 

*' Both  priBoes  and  ■tatet 

May,  for  all  our  ^[oaint  baits. 
Role  fhenuehres  and  tiiexr  people  in  qaiet. 

**We  scratck  not  our  patet. 

Nor  repine  at  the  rates 
Our  nbperiors  impose  on  ow  Uving; 

Bitdofnmifysubmitf 

Knowing  ikey  have  maremt 
In  denuDudingj  than  we  ham  in  givingi, 

**  While  quiet  we  nt. 

We  eondiide  all  triitcw  JU, 
Acquiescing  toith  hbaktt  snimistian : 

For,  though  siipple,  we  know 

That  soft  murmurs  will  grow, 
At  the  Uiflty  into  downright  sedition.** 

•  *  «  •        « 

**  Such  devotion  we  bring 
To  cnr  God  and  our  King, 
That  from  eidier  no  offiers  can  win  us. 

**  Wh3e  we  sit  and  fish. 
We  pray,  as  we  wish, 
Fw  long  life  to  our  king,  James  the  Second." 

And  so  his  most  sacred  majesty,  taking  advantage  of  these  easy 
gentlemen  (who  were  perfectly  satisfied  so  long  as  they  could 
put  a  few  thousand  unoffending  fish  into  torture),  attempts  tOr 
saddle  his  people  with  a  domineering  religion  (the  worst  of  all. 
tyrannies),  and  would  have*  reduced  them  to  a  state  bordering  upon 

.  ■  ■■■  ■  •      ' — ;— ^^ — ■ — ■  ^ 

*  This  truly  wise  and  philosophical  speculation  was,  I  believe,  first  pro- 
funded  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
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slavery,  liad  not  a  few  pablic-spirited  men,  in  direct  opp6silioii  to 
Mr.  Charles  Cotton  and  his  contented  anglers,  not  only  concluded 
that  things  were  very  un-fit,  but  boldly  asserted  the  fact,  and  thus 
brought  about  &  better  state  of  society. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  righte  goode  fellowe  "  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth,  century.  He  was  a  great 
believer  in  witchcraft ;  and  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  serving 
God,  and  carrying  out  the  divine  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  to  bum  every  helpless  old  woman  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
an  ill-favoored  countenance.  He  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  about 
the  love,^  charity,  and  universal  benevolence  of  the  Founder  of  his 
Faith ;  but  at  the  very  same  time  he  would  do<»n  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  an  excruciating  death  in  this  world  for  a  mere 
accident  of  nature,  and  another  to  eternal  fire  in  the  world  to 
come  for  denouncing  the  act  as  irrational  and  cruel.  Torture, 
oppression,  blood,  and  the  shrieks  of  mortal  agony,  were  the  grim 
offerings  with  which  he  sought  to  please  his  Maker.  Talk  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Heathens  and  Pagans  I  they  were  not  half  so 
savage — not  half  so  sanguinary — ^as  those  made  every  day  in 
**  Christian  ''  England,  three  hundred  years  ago  !  If  a  man  went 
regularly  to  church  and  read  his  Bible,  your  "righte  goode  fellowe  " 
conceived  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  necessary.  Faith  with 
him  was  eveiTthing:  acts  were  nothiBg.        ,       / 

In  short,  his  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. — 
Any  absurdity  invented  by  the  clergy,  either  of  preceding  times 
or  his  own— no  matter  how  palpable  the  nonsense  might  be  upon  its 
veiy  surface — was  reverently  cherished  and  adored  by  him  as  some- 
thing sacred  and  divine.  Every  atrocity,  however  flagrant,  if  it  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  was  just  and  honest.  Every  custom,  however 
vile,  monstrous,  and  soul-degrading,  if  it  was  old  and  had  originated 
among  the  high  people,  became  to  his  bleared  sight  a  gift  from 
Heaven ;  ay,  although  he  smarted  under  it  himself.  He  was  a 
mere  tool  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  :  a  football  to  be  kicked  about 
at  their  pleasmre  ;  and  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  his  disgrace, 
lie  gloried  in  it.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  will  or  opinion 
of  his  own  ;  nor  did  he  wish  for  any  :  but  if  he  conducted  himself 
like  a  respectable  citizen,  and  didn't  question  the  acts  of  his 
superiors,  and  put  up  with  anything  that  was  done  to  him,  and 
fawned,  dastard-like,  upon  the  feet  that  trampled  him, — he  had  a 
precarious  chance  of  not  dying  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and 
of  being  honoured,  after  death,  with  the  title  of  "  A  eighte  GOOnfi 
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And  this  ia  the  state  of  aocioty  that  "  Young  England  "  1 
to  see  revived  I  Thuae  are  tlio  kind  of  men  it  would  fain  4 
iMsfore  the  present  race  of  bold  iuquirera  and  free-thinkers  [ 
shall  we,  after  haying  groped  oui-  way,  toilaomelj,  hut  e 
through  the  darkneaD  of  fully,  ignorance,  and  brutality,  turn 
blindlj  back  juat  at  the  moment  when  we  behold — a  mere  qieck 
in  the  distance,  certainly,  but  increasing  day  by  day — ugns  of 
light,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  of  reason  ?  Shall  the  man  becoDC 
a  child  again  ?  The  whole  wide  imiTerae  of  Nature  cries^-No,  lA 
few  disciples  of  the  "  righto  goode  fellovre  "  Echool  of  tliinkiiig  yit 
remain  ;  but  ere  half  a  century  elapse,  the  cver-in creasing  tide  of 
knowledge  and  good  sense  will  have  swept  them  away  into  the  st* 
of  things  that  were. 
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GOOD  COUNSEL  OF  CHAUCER. 
"  Written  on  his  death-bed,  Ijing  in  hia  anguiali." 

(HDDEBNIatID    BT   n.    H.    H.)  \ 

Flt  from  the  crowd  and  dwell  with  Truthfulness  ; 
Make  what  thou  hast  suffice,  though  it  be  small. 

For  hoard  brings  hate,  and  climbing,  doubts  distress  ; 
Siruggle  breeds  envy,  good  grows  blind  o'er  all. 
Taste  thou  no  more  than  to  thy  fair  share  fail ; 

Read  well  thyself  who  others  read's!  so  clear. 

And  Truth  shall  thee  dehver,  there 's  no  fear, 

Vex  not  thy  heart  each  fuilnre  to  redress, 
In  trust  of*  her  who  tumeth  like  a  ball ; 

Great  reat  doth  stand  in  little  baaineas; 

See  that  thou  dost  not  spurn  against  a  nail  ^ 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  pitcher  with  a  wall ; 

Judge  well  thyself  who  others  jndgest  clear, 

And  Truth  shall  thee  deliver,  there  's  no  fedr-j 

What  Heaven  sends,  take  thou  in  ohediencej  J 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  includes  a  &11 : : 

Here  is  no  home ;  here  is  but  wilderness : 

Pilgrim,  go  forth  I— forth  beast  out  of  thy  BtH 
Look  up  on  high  and  thank  the  God  of  all  I'J 

Leave  base  desires,  and  let  thy  aoal  thee  sleerjV 

And  Truth  shall  thee  deliver,  there 's  no  fear. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  AGE. 

WiiES  RonsEeau  introduced  his  JBeloise  with  tlia  Btatemont,  "  I 
bare  understood  mj  age,  and  have  written  this  book,"  he  madft 
nae  of  tlic  most  tremeadous  announcement  of  which  man  is 
capable. 

There  are  few  men  who  know  their  age;  and  the  privilpge'of 
bdonging  to  this  select  band  is  of  very  doubtful  value,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  the  chosen  one. 

Those  men  who  have  tlieir  fixed  party,  their  fiied  sect,  wlio  can 
regard  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  their  immediate  circle,  as  all- 
important  events, — in  a  word,  the  majority  of  a  community,  live  in 
their  age,  arc  influenced  by  their  age,  act  upon  their  age, — but 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  Thej  have  an  instinct  that  their  state 
of  mind  is  the  right  state,  and  all  without  is  an  eccentricity  witik 
which  they  have  nought  to  do. 

"  Brown  is  a  Swedenborgian, — how  very  odd  of  Brown  ! "  ex- 
claims Jones,  though  he  haa  no  notion  of  the  reasons  of  Brown's 
preference  for  such  a  faith,  and  is  ignorant  whether  the  tenets  of 
Emanuel  Swedcnborg  bo  monotheistic- — polythristie — pantheistic. 
The  oddneas  of  Brown  consists  in  being  what  Jones  is  not.  And 
Jones  goeth  his  ways,  rejoicing  exceedingly  that  he  is  not  such  as 
Brown.  IF  he  be  a  good-humoured  man  he  is  satisfied  with  his 
own  great  felicity.  If  he  have  a  little  gall  in  his  composition,  he 
occasionaUy  regrets  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  not  some  power 
to  check  Brown  from  indulging  in  the  monatrous  theories  whereof 
lie,  Jonea,  knows  nothing. 

Europeans  are  taught  to  laugh  at  the  Chinese,  bocauso  they 
make  the  Celestial  Empire  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  world, 
and  indicate  the  other  nations  by  little  insignificant  dots.  There  are 
moral  regions  in  Europe,  where  moral  Chinese  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance, — yea,  even  U>  the  imitation  of  the  cracked  plate, 
if  ancestral  wisdom  have  made  the  precious  flaw. 

They  are  happypeoplo  in  their  way,  are  these  moral  Chinese, — 
and  those  who  have  enlarged  their  moral  geography  may  often 
envy  them  their  Camberwell  pagodas, — their  Twickenham  junks. 
But   may  not  the  moral  Cook  and  Anson  have  their  junk  and 
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Pagoda  too  ?  True  ;  but  to  them,  tlie  Junk  and  Psgodo,  lool:  » 
abominably  small.  Dapcnd  upon  it,  when  tbe  real  £iii[>cror  of 
Chitii  discovers  that  he  is  not  CTon  a  first-rate  power  rporbapa  be 
has  discovered  it),  the  great  wall  will  be  grievously  reduced  in  iu 
dimensions. 

The  man  who  knows  his  age,  cannot  see  an  isolatcil  donuin. 
He  sees  tbe  land,  wherein  many  are  settled  so  pteasanttj. — hot  he 
sees  too  the  border  of  that  land,  and  what  a  narrow  boiuulaTy  it  ia : 
and  moreover,  he  sees  those  who  dwell  beyond  tliat  boundary. 

What  a  spectacle  of  colliaioa  presents  Itself— of  faiths  under- 
mining faiths, — of  interests  warring  against  interests !  What 
resting  upon  rotten  foundations, — what  repose  upon  stolid  ^mk 
ranee  !  And  between  this  and  the  standard  of  exeeUence  wUdi 
he  may  have  raised  in  his  own  mind,  what  an  impassable  gtdf  I 

With  certain  temperaments  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Viiaaj 
than  that  of  knowing  one's  age.  The  tendencies  that  are  awsyng 
millions  cross  and  oppose  each  other  in  one  weak  baaom.  It  is 
as  if  the  battle-field  were  itself  endowed  with  life,  and  felt  tk 
torture  of  the  contest,  whichever  party  gmned  the  victory.  Then 
come  the  bitter  curses  of  affection  being  opposed  to  affection, — 
head  being  opposed  to  heart, — and  we  need  not  wonder  if  the 
unhappy  seer  is  sometimes  maddened  by  the  visions  which,  his  oTtf- 
discemment  has  raised. 

Rousseau  always  stands  before  us  as  auartjTof  this  class.  That 
inordinate  BcntimcutaJity,  with  that  rigid  understanding — tfaothi 
kering  after  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  an  artificial  age,  w' 
deep  longing  after  uneducated  simplicity— that  sighing  afM| 
unattainable  faith — that  falseness  of  position  which  penetralet* 
the  very  being  of  the  man.     Do  they  not  tell  us,  that  all  l" 
dencies  of  a  time  became  incarnate  in  an  individual  ? 

When  a  man  like  this  says,  "  I  have  understood  my  age,*** 
hear  him  with  respect,  not  unraiied  with  awe.  It  is  as  if  ■ 
one  said  in  our  presence,  "  I  know  what  is  the  rack — what  ii 
sensation  of  red-hot  pincers."  We  are  firmly  convinced  thai 
horrid  drama  that  was  visibly  acted  on  a  grand  scale  ta  1 
French  Revolution  was  invisibly  acted  some  years  beforo  itti 
heart  of  that  one  unhappy  man. 

The  voice  of  the  "man  that  knows  his  age"  Dwy  o 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  age  itself.      The  disci 
lies  scattered  about  in  different  hearts  may  be  without  e 
it  may  not  have  gathered  intensity  enough  to  find  n 
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that  speak  utter  a  sort  of  vapid  contentment.  Bat  at  last,  per- 
chance, that  man  lifts  up  his  voice,  and  he  utters  the  wail  that 
startles  far  and  near:  yea,  many  are  strangely  moved  at  the 
sound,  for  the  utterance  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  their  own 
feelings,  that  they  almost  douht  whether  themselves  are  not  the 
utterers.  The  man  who  thus  speaks,  as  multitudes  have  dimly 
thought,  is  the  poet  of  his  age  ;  hut  there  are  many  hy  whom  the 
sorrows  of  knowledge  are  felt,  and  to  whom  the  power  of  expres- 
sion has  not  been  granted.  To  them  is  the  revelation  made 
ohscurely,  as  through  the  dark  responses  of  an  oracle  ;  they  are 
silent,  hut  they  doubt  and  are  restless.  These  will  be  foremost 
among  the  poet's  auditors. 

Does  not  Byron,  and  the  almost  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  he 
created,  furnish  us  with  a  striking  instance  of  this  position  ? 

That  is  a  higher  wisdom,  which  can  detect  the  subtle  harmony  of 
the  discord, — to  which  the  jarring  elements  combine  into  a  most  deli- 
cious music.  He  belongs  to  the  bleist  of  his  species,  who  can  know 
all  and  sorrow  not — Who  is  capable  of  that  true  tolerance,  that  can 
recognise  the  positive  side  of  all  differences  ;  not  that  spurious 
tolerance,  which  treats  alt  with  equal  contempt,  and  is  but  a  quiet 
bigotry.  Be  it  spoken  to  the  honour  6f  this  age,  that  such  a 
character,  even  if  not  attained,  is  Constantly  assumed  as  possible — 
is  admitted  as  a  high  goal  for  humanity. 

But  those  who  have  reached  this  moral  Elysium  have,  we 
believe,  pa^ed  through  that  fearful  state,  in  which  so  many  have 
fallen.  There  is  a  repose,  it  is  true,  that  may  be  the  concomitant 
of  mere  wealth,  good  digestion,  and  ignorance  ;  but  the  w<)rld  has 
not  progressed  so  far,  that  the  higher  repose  can  be  attained 
without  many  a  struggle — not  the  less  agonising  because  it  does 
not  quiver  the  lip,  noir  call  forth  a  solitary  murminr. 

An  Optimist. 
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It  is  not  well  for  deathless  souls  to  cling 
Only  to  that  whose  end  must  be — to  die  ! 

Th*  immortal  spirit,  borne  on  Faith's  broad  wing, 
Should  soar,  and  seek  its  first,  best  love  on  high. 
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Yet  mnst  we  therefore  teach  one  heartB  to  deem 

The  will  of  earth's  Creator  best  obeyed 
By  those  who  speak  of  heauty  aa  a  dream, 

And  scom  all  earthly  things — because  they  fade  ? 

Not  so  !  not  so !  for  beauty,  even  on  earth. 
By  love  and  pow'r  Divine  alone  was  given ; 

It  is  the  seal  of  a  celestial  birth. 

The  glorious  signet  of  the  King  of  heaven. 

"  Lova  not  the  world ! " — the  precept  IB  divine  ; 

"  Love  not  the  world  !  "  its  pomps,  its  idle  toys, 
For  tbesa  with  but  deceitful  lustre  slune, 

And  cheat  the  heart  with  their  unreal  joys. 
But,  oh  !  prize  all  that  still  is  truly  bright. 

The  love  of  what  is  lovely  is  ita  due ; 
'Tis  the  soul's  prophecy  of  realms  of  light. 

Where  all  things  beautiful  are  pure  and  true ! 

False  is  the  cold  philosophy  which  paints 

This  God-created  world  as  but  a  tomb ;  

Though  fallen  man  upon  his  journey  faints, 

Still  hath  his  path  some  of  its  early  bloom. 
Were  it  not  worse  than  vain  to  close  out  eyes 

Unto  the  azure  sky  and  golden  light, 
Because  the  tempeat-cloud  doth  sometimes  rise, 

And  glorious  day  must  darken  into  night  l 

Think  ye  'twas  meant  that  man  should  find  no  s; 

Of  joy  and  beauty  in  the  song-bird  's  lay  1 
Oh  !  were  the  bright  flow're  only  made  to  tell 

A  warning  taJe  of  bloom — that  must  decay  1 

Not  such  the  lesson  the  Great  Teacher  drew 
From  flow'rs,  the  living  jewels  of  the  sod  j 

For  men  he  taught,  with  wisdom  deep  and  tm 
To  read  in  them  the  mercy  of  our  God. 

The  wondrous  bow,  which  soems  the  heav'na  to  spu,  ] 

What  is  more  transient  J  yet  by  God  'tis  made — 
Sign  of  a  changeless  covenant  with  man  ; 

And  shall  we  stilt  scorit  all  things  that  do  &de  T 
Wiser  and  better  vrith  a  thankful  mind 

To  biesa  our  God  for  ev'ry  glory  giv^, 
And  with  a  gentle  heart  to  seek  and  find 

In  things  on  earth  a  type  of  things  in  heav'n. 

Fannt  Fjj 
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OF  A  LIFE. 


Amid  the  chaos  of  printed   rubbish,  the  piles  of  undigested 
evidence,  the  marshalled  columns  of  unapproachable  statistics,  which 
every  prorogued  parliament  patrioticallj  prepares  for  the  buttermen 
and  trunkmakers  of  its  country,  may  be  found  those  records  of  our 
yearly  national  expenditure,  that  gigantic  family  account-book, 
that  dismal  edition  of  "  that 's  the  way  the  money  goes  ;  "  in  fine, 
the  long  series  of  volumes  called  the  *'  miscellaneous  estimates  and 
civil  contingencies.''     Chance,  not  choice,  led  us  the  other  day  to 
glance  at  the  items  noted  last  session.     We  were  mechanically 
running  our  eye  along  page  after  page,  and  column  after  column,, 
detailing  the  mass  of  matters  upon  which  our  taxation  is  expended, 
when  suddenly  we  came  upon  the  two  following  items   placed 
almost  side  by  side,  as  though  wooing  observation  and  criticism. 
And  they  shall  have  both.     First,  however,  read  them  : — 

£    8.    d. 
The  amount  issued  to  pay  rewards  to  the  crews  of  the  boats 
"Earl  Grey,"    "Po,*^  «< Sparrow,"   "Duke  of  York,"   and 
Caroline,"  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Shepherdess,"  ' 
wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands     -        ----        -53    0Q 

Fees  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  upon  the 
Installation  of  Ids  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  as  Knight    . 
Ck)mpanion  •►       •       -       -       -       ••.•       •  ^39    3    4 

And  now,  English  reader,  do  you  not  feel  inclined,  as  we  did, 
to  start  with  indignant  astonishment  from'  your  seat,—- to  fling  away 
as  a^thy  thing,  this  parliamentary-sanctioned  document, — ^to  pro- 
test with  every  energy  of  your  soul,  against  the  system  which 
sanctions  such  moral  monstrosities,  which  rates  so  high  the  con- 
sequence of  an  unmerited  bauble,  and  which  passes  almost  with, 
so  to  speak,  a  monetary  sneer — a  pounds-shillings^nd-pence  scoff 
— over  an  exploit  in  which  precious  human  life  was.  ad  ventured — 
by  which  precious  human  life  w&a  saved* 

With  no  record  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  we  tcdo  ;  with 
no  musty  account  of  the  gaudy  glories  of  an  ancient  tourney,  of 
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a,  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  with  no  memento  of  the  empty  show  of 
tie  old  pageantry  of  kniglit-errantry  ;  with  no  antiquoriaQ-saval 
morsel  of  the  cost  of  that  epirit  of  chivalry,  sceptred  by  a.  two- 
handed  sword,  which  rerelled  in  the  droit  dit  seigneur ,  and  amused 
itself  with  the  extraction  of  Jewish  teeth ;  iu  &ie,  with  do  item 
of  the  national  expenses,  paid  in  the  days  when  the  curfewloli 
eitinguishcd  fire  and  candle,  and  the  thick-walled  holds  of  robbet 
nobles,  blotted  the  deaart  of  England  :  with  no  record  of  diOM 
Young  England-loved  ages  have  we  to  deal,  hut  with  items  of  our 
own  times— expenses  noted  hy  a  parliament  wo  oureelves  am 
conEtitutionally  feigned  to  have  elected.  Yes,  it  la  '^is  age  d 
utility,  of  humanity — this  age  made  the  glorious  thing  it  is.  by  tlic 
Abounding,  extending,  ennobling  spirit  of  uommerce — this  tge 
which  appreciates  the  blessings  of  our  sailora  and  our  ships  ;  it  L> 
this  country  which  toasts  its  wooden  walls,  sings  about  them,  goes 
into  raptures  about  them,  proclaims  that  it  owee  its  all  to  them, 
which  lavishes  its  hundreds  In  presenting  a  glittering  trinket  to  » 
foreign  monarch,  and  grudges  its  tens  of  pounds  to  tho  dauutW 
preservers  of  the  most  valuable  livea  our  island  rears. 

People  of  England,  why  should  you  pay  Loius-Philippe'H  gaxta 
expenses  ?  What  interest  hare  you  in  Uiosc  solemn  chaptera,  tliotg 
gilded  mummeries  in  which  this  said  garter  b  distributed  to  the 
accidents  of  oecidenta  ;  the  reward  of  rank,  never  the  guerdcui  <£ 
merit ;  the  trappiJig  of  mindless  nobles,  never  tho  badge  of  gloriom 
thinkers  or  doers  ^  Why  should  you  give  the  fruits  of  loilsomc 
days  and  exhausting  nights  over  to  defray  espenses  which  can 
never  benefit  you  ?  Workmen  at  the  forge  and  at  the  loom — were 
one  of  you  to  speak  as  Demosthenes  spoke,  to  think  as  Socrsto 
thought,  to  write  as  Shakspoarc  wrote — think  you  that  for  hini 
would  be  reserved,  to  him  would  be  offered,  that  order  bo  l^hl; 
prized  by  its  donors  ;  that  strip  of  ribbon  for  which  heredilaty 
legislators  break  their  pledges  ;  and  bymeana  of  wliicii,  convpt 
and  corrupting  ministers  distribute  iLeir  bribes  ?  We  know  tke 
man  of  mind  would  spurn  the  badge  of  the  man  of  rank  ;  but  m 
do  not  think  the  silly  dukes,  tho  mindlees  marquesses,  who,  tot  tlw 
sake  of  that  some  order,  wheel  from  one  beuch  to  another  in  far- 
liament ;  leap  and  cringe,  and  bow  and  bend  before  a  eneenog 
Mnister's  will.  People  of  England  !  the  Oi'der  of  the  Qaiierii 
it  for  you,  your  champions,  your  heroes.  It  is  reserved  for  tsnk, 
those  who  do  what  they  like  with  their  own,  who  would  bring 
black  footmen  into  your  chamber  of  legislature,  whv  ImmA 
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the  thunder  of  their  sneers  upon  you  die  '"^unwadied,  swinish 
multitude." 

But  yet  they  graciously  condescend  to  take  your  money  for  the  , 
defrayid  of  the  puerile  mummery  of  their  inrestiture.  There  is  no 
vulgarity  in  hard  cash — Ihat  is  an  affiront  which  can  always  he 
pocketed.  Here  yea  see,  for  fees  exacted  upon  one  of  ^e  grave 
occasions  in  qaestion — ^paid  prohably  to  some  worthless  flutterer  of 
the  court — for  some  such  service  as  writing  a  name  in  a  register, 
or  holding  a  sword  or  a  mace  in  a  childish  ceremony — ^the  sum  of 
,£439.  Not  that  the  amount  is  of  the  sUghtest  consequence  ;  but 
the  principle  is.  It  is  all-important.  The  people's  money  paid  for 
what  the  people  have  no  interest  in,  for  what  profits  them  not,  for 
what  concerns  them  not — this  is  the  principle,  and  to  it  we  call 
attention* 

And  now  look  to  the  other  picture.  Look  to  the  infinitesimal 
sum  paid  for  the  inestimable  service.  Yet  have  we  not  interest  in 
it — ^profit  in  it — concern  in  it  ?  We  are  a  seafaring  people.  Close 
by  our  greatest  commercial  river  hes  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  fatal  ^hoal  ia  the  world.  Within  its  shifting  sands 
thousands  of  gallant  i^ps  lie  buried ;  they  are  the  bottomless 
grave  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  galluit  hearts,  which  met  Iheir 
fate  as  they  bounded  with  gladness  to  see  the  dear  white  cMs 
again  ;  or,  with  a  sterner  joy,  beheld  them  fading  across  the  water 
as  all  hopefully  they  ploughed  thdr  way  towards  a  southern  world. 

And  on  the  coast,  by  these  sad  Goodwin  Sands,  live  a  hardy 
race,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  saving  life — ^whose  eyes  are  never 
off  the  tortuous  channels  and  mazy  world  of  sandbanks — and  whose 
boats  are  never  on  the  beach  when  a  distressed  ship  is  on  the 
reef. 

Let  us  not  be  met  for  a  moment  by  the  canting  cry  of  "  merce- 
luuy  considerations  ; "  let  us  not  be  told  that  the  Deal  and  Rams- 
gate  boatmen  have  an  eye  to  salvage  as  well  as  to  saving  life. 
Well  do  we  know  that  were  not  one  penny  to  be  made  of  the 
hazardous  trip,  a  sin^e  sailor  would  never  drown  amid  the  surf  of 
the  Goodwin  Sands  without  the  Uves  of  dozens  being  adventured  if 
possible  to  save  him.  But  we  grant  in  a  moment  that  the  Deal 
boatmen  live  principally  by  the  profits  they  derive  from  theii 
salvage  expeditions  to  the  Goodwins.  Will  any  man  grudge  it  ?-^ 
**  The  labourer  is  wwrthy  of  his  hire  ;"  and  if  his  life  be  risked  any 
time  he  labours,  is  he  not  worthy  of  a  greater  hire.  This  whole 
world  labours  in  some  shape  or  oiher  ftr.hire  ?    Lawyers,  parsonsy 
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doctors,  authors,  all  have  their  fees  of  one  kind  or  another,  Asi 
rule,  the  medical  man  does  not  step  ia  to  arrest  disease  and  pro- 
long !ife  without  beiog  paid  for  it  j  the  miaiater  does  not  expound 
the  heayeuward  duties  of  hia  flock  without  his  due  in  tithe  pigs, 
This  is  all  as  it  ought  to  bo.  All  must  live  ;  none  can  liv«  withuiit 
submittbig  in  Bomo  sort  to  that  great  law  which  keeps  the  Bocial 
fabric  togother^thc  law  which  rewards  fairly  services  performed 

The  boatmen,  then,  who  paaa  their  Uvea  in  their  galleys  asd 
luggers,  battling  with  the  stormy  seaa  of  tbe  channel  ;  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  distressed  vessels  ;  ever  risking  their  Uvea  to  bsic 
those  of  others  ;  it  may  be  those  of  hapless  foreigners — ia  there, 
can  there  be,  any  class  of  our  maritime  population  more  valuable! 
more  worthy  ;  not  merely  of  that  empty  admiration  which  £lls  iw 
belly  and  covers  no  back,  but  of  those  substantial  marks  of  cor 
national  gratitude  which  would  make  their  boucs  more  comfort- 
able, their  boats  more  sea-worthy,  their  wives  and  orphans  some* 
thing  better  than  mere  paupers  ;  whon  the  sea  had  swallowed,  ■! 
too  often  it  does,  those  who  bad  up  to  that  hoiu-  won  the  fatrijlf 
bread  ;  and  won  it  by  a  hfe  of  toil,  watching,  and  danger  ? 

We  grudge  our  taxation  often ;  but  sure  are  we  tliat  not  a  TUN 
would  be  raised  agaiuflt  the  increased  expense — were  thousandth 
instead  of  tens  of  pounds,  to  be  voted  byparliament  to  those bms 
fellows  who  from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  unknon 
by  those  who  live  on  shore,  dash  to  sea  in  the  driving  stonn  of  ■ 
winter's  night  to  save  a  drowning  crew. 

Ah !  ye  gentlemen  of  England,  whose  notion  of  the  £ngliab 
channel  ia  founded  upon  the  cKperieuce  of  a  two  hours*  run  ona 
sunny  summer's  afternoon  from  Dover  to  Calais,  how  little  d*  jpo 
know  of  the  same  strait  in  the  times  of  winter's  wrath.  We  ban 
seen  the  channel  in  all  its  phases  ;  we  have  seen  it  in  its  faiji 
when  the  elements  raved  and  roared  about  us  ;  we  have  seen  U 
ill-fated  ship  dashed  upon  the  dread  Goodwins  ;  we  have  seen  tbe 
noble  fellows  of  Deal  plunge  their  boats  through  the  boiling  surf, 
and  dash  out  amid  the  wildest  fury  of  the  tempest  ;  we  have  sees 
all  this ;  we  have  seen  from  afar  despairing  crews  succooraJ 
by  their  brave  deliverers  ;  and  we  ask  the  reader  to  follow  as  in  ■ 
,  brief  sketch  of  such  a  scene  : — 

^  The  time  is  night ;  a  wild  winter's  night  ;  we  are  standing  m 

^K    tbe  shingly  beach  of  Deal.     Behind  us  extends  a  long  dork  man, 
^^■Acre  Dtid  there  enlivened  by  a  sparkling  light ;  it  ie  tke  Hat  of 
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xmemCDta  which  extends  along  the  Bea-ahore.  The  wind  is  hlaw- 
fig  right  iu  from  the  sea  ;  a,  furious  Bhriekins  gale  ;  listen  to  it ; 
(Creaming  round  roofs  and  chimneys  ;  swinging  projecting  signs, 
ith  a  dull  wheezy  creak  :  nulling  and  swajing  wildly  the  top- 
loat  branches  of  the  groaning  bending  trees.  A  fearfiil  night  it 
i  in  the  channel,  llark  again  to  that  long-drawn  whistle  almost 
B  sharp  and  deafening  as  the  shriek  of  escaping  steiun.  It  ia  the 
ipiat  driving  through  the  half-struck  rigging  of  the  beached  boat, 
hoder  whose  lee  we  are  crouching.  Sow  it  sings  in  the  blocks, 
^nd  seizes  the  untied  ends  of  ropes,  and  blows  them  uut  as  straight 
pB  wires.  You  can  feel  the  stout  staves  of  the  lugger  tremlile 
upon  the  shingle  as  the  full  fiiry  of  the  squall  falls  like  a  driving 
;  of  iron  upou  its  broadside.  But  these  sounds  are  only  fit- 
fiiUy  heard  ;  one  continuous  roar,  dull,  heavy,  yet  ever  and  anon 
*ng  awful  in  its  deep  diapason  power,  and  again  occasionally 
broken,  by  a  rattling  shaking  noise,  makes  up  the  prevailing 
music  of  the  etorm.  It  is  the  thunder  of  the  surf;  now  for  a 
moment  it  waxes  comparatively  faint ;  and  you  hear  th(f>M>tmd 
■3  it  were  wandering  along  the  beach,  as  the  long  extending  ridges 
of  foaming  water  dash  their  bursting  forms  on  shore,  running,  bo 
to  speak,  along  the  line  of  coast,  clothing  it  all  with  a  dread  bar- 
rier of  frothing,  tumbling  water.  The  lull  endures  but  for  il 
moment  ;  the  ocean  is  gathering  strength  for  another  onset ;  you 
almost  feel  it  coming  ;  and  then,  crash !  on  rushes  the  mighty 
wave,  towering  and  mounting,  and  curling  as  it  approaches,  and 
ihen  pitching  its  whole  weight  of  green  and  white  water  upon  the 
lieach,  dashing  up  the  sloping  shingle  in  an  avalanche  of  foam, 
white  as  creaming  milk ;  swallowing  the  dull  grey  expanse  of 
pebbles  in  its  phosphorescent  brightness  ;  and  then  having  ex- 
hausted its  power  and  its  volume,  rushing  back  in  a  broad  torrent 
down  the  beach,  sweeping  to  sea  tons  of  rattling,  scraping  shingle, 
to  be  thrown  onward  again  by  the  succeeding  wave. 

Look  forth, — ha  !  that  was  a  gust,  a  fearful  one.  Is  this  rain  ? 
No,  no.  You  feel  it  salt  on  your  lips,  smarting  in  your  eyes  ;  it 
is  the  spray  caught  up  by  the  tempest,  and  dashed  ashore  in 
blinding  showers.  All  is  dark — dark ;  the  broad  belt  of  surf  Ehincs 
before  you  with  a  cold  brightness,  beyond  it  all  is  dim  and 
troubled,  but  here  and  there  you  catch  white  blotches  speckling 
the  dark  surface  of  the  ocean,  These  are  the  combing  waves 
curling  and  breaking  in  the  Downs.  And  mark — you  catch  it  at 
intervals,  now  tossed  high,  now  disappearing  in  the  sea — a  light. 
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It  itf  the  GitU  light  sliip»  toBfiing  and  strag^ing  in  the  tenqpeat,; 
but  steady  to  her  moonngs,  and  guiding  bj  her  warning  lantern^ 
numing  ships  throng^  the  prineipal  passage  in  the  sands. 

And  now  breaks  out  the  moon.  Her  light  comes  paie  aad  fit* 
ffjSbf  throi^h  the  jagged,  torn  edges  of  drivHig  clouds.  You  see  Ite 
send  flying  rapidly  athwart  the  sky— dim,  grey,  watery  donds — 
through  the  fast  op^ng  and  domng  fissures  of  which  the  moom- 
light  comes  half  obscured  down.  It  shows  you  the  white  frotlraig 
sea,  the  Woad  gleaming  mass  of  foam  which  the  roUiBg  surf 
ahoota  over  the  bea<^  and  the  array  of  heavy  boats,  drawn  VBp 
beycmd  its  ii^oence  on  shore.  Looking  seawardiy,  we  distinguish 
the  bursting  crests  of  hmg  ridges  of  waves,  and  far  off,  where  tiw 
cloud  on  the  hoiizon  has  lifted  apparmtly  an  inch  or  two,  you  eaa 
observe  the  irregular,  peaked,  and  jagged  out&ie  of  the  agitated 
sea. 

A  groiq)  of  sturdy  seafaring  men,  maffled  up  in  pea-jaekets, 
and  with  their  glazed  hata  stuck  firmly  on  thrar  heads,  are  cor 
conpafions  ;  most  of  them  have  long  nightglasaes  to  their  eye^ 
and  loaning  across  tiie  gunwales  of  tbs  beats^  theb  sevutiivy  of  tbo 
ocean  hardly  ceases  for  a  moment—- their  talk  is  tittle;  in  brokesi 
sentences,  and  confined  to  the  notii^  of  the  shafting  of  the  win^ 
half  a  point,  or  an  inqairy  as  to  i^sether  *'  ^iwdb  sdnoner,  hex  thst 
carried  away  both  topmasts  off  the  Fordand,  had  passed  ihe  Gall 
afore  sunset. "  Now  and  then  a  woman  muffled  in  her  shawl  steab 
down  from  the  town  to  exdhange  a  word  witii  her  husband,  or 
brother,  or  father,  and  to  hope  to  God  he  will  n^  go  to  sea  to- 
night. And  then  the  shrinking  creature  departs,  aed  the  wateb 
is  renewed.     Our  friends  are  Deal  boatmen  on  the  kok-out. 

Aad  now  the  moon  is  obscured  again.  A  hemrj  darkness 
settles  down  around;  the  gale  whidb  had  hdled  fur  a  Taeatmsbr 
bursts  out  again,  and  a  tremendous  sea  peurs  its  watop'  up  ta  tdk# 
keel  of  the  boat  where  we  are  stationed. 

**  Hi]l6)  there  goes  !  look  out,  mates.!  " 

A  genersl  moyement  and  exclamation,  as,  £nr  to  sea,  what 
seems  a  tiny  speck  oi  li^t,  suddenly  glimmers  forth,  and  thes 
shoots  rapidly  into  the  air.  A  roci^! — ^wateh  again. — S«e, 
another  !  There  is  a  ^ip  in  distress !  An*  instant^  and  after  M. 
flash  comes  a  smotlrared  boom  —  thore  go-  her  mxnnte  guns. 
Another  signal  yet.  A  bri^t-gleaming  lurid  light  breaks  fort^ 
it  shows  a  dark  shoeless  mass,  tossing  spars  and  riv^  saila 
whitd  foam  around*— out  'm^  a  memeoil. 
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V        "A  brig  on  the  Knock — that  last  sea  went  over  him  and  put 

"   out  his  blue  light- — now,  then,  my  lads  look  alive  !  " 

"        It  is  the  captain  of  the  boat  who  speaks.  The  instant  which  the 

f   portfire  burned  had  enabled  him  to  ascertain — ^bearings,  dist^ices^ 

^    —all  he  wanted.     In  two  hours,  at  most,  he  will  be  alongside. 

1*        All  is  bustle — ^people  pour  down  as  if  by  magic  from  the  town 

■    — ^the  wives  of  the  boatmen  are  all  tremblin^y  on'  the  beach, 

^    bringing  huge  oil-cloth  wrappers  and  well-greased  sea  boots.     A 

^'    dozen  sailors  are  in  the  boat  making  all  snug.     A  rag  of  a  fore- 

I    weal  and  spanker,  both  close-reefed,  are  hoisted  ;  the  furious  wind 

'     strains  and  flaps  the  heavy  wet  canvass  as  though  it  were  ladies' 

curl-paper ;  the  blocks  rattle  and  the  greased  ropes  cheep  creak- 

ingly.     A  group  has  collected  round  the  boat,  rollers  are  beneath 

her  keel ;   her  crew  six  or  eight  stout  fellows,  all  oilskin  and 

boots,  are  on  board ;  the  skipper  already  mechanically  grasping 

the  tiller  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other  arm  twined  round 

the  staying  of  the  mizenmast,  steadying  himself,  as  he  anxiously 

watches  the  proper  moment  for  the  grand  push  across  the  surf; 

An  old  seaman  stands  beside  him,  and  they  talk  almost  as  much 

by  signs  as  by  words  to  a  third  "ancient  mariner,**  close  by  on 

the  beach. 

Twice  have  the  captain's  lips  moved  to  give  the  decisive  order, 
and  twice  has  he  paused.  At  length  he  sees  his  game.  A  huge 
sea  has  broken  ;  half  floating  the  boat,  and  scattering  the  group 
which  stood  beside  it.  The  back  water  rushes  into  the  sea,  and 
there  is  a  momentary  lull. 

"  Now  then  my  hearties,  clap  on,  out  with  her !"  The  words 
come  on  the  ear  like  pistol  shots.  There  is  a  shout,  and  in  a 
moment  the  warp  of  a  kedge  anchor,  lying  far  beyond  the  surf,  is 
seized  by  the  crew.  The  boatmen  on  shore  clap  shoulder  manfull}'^ 
to  the  starting  boat.  A  steady  drag  on  the  warp^  and  she  moves 
along  her  rollers — a  moment,  and  she  is  fairly  in  the  water.  "  Now, 
my  men,  haul ! — through  the  surf  with  her  while  the  lull  holds." 
The  black  mass  heaves  and  pitches  in  the  tumbling  spray-— on — on, 
out  to  sea  I  Heavens !  look  there; — a  curling  sea  bursts  in  thunder; 
the  heavy  boat  is  tossed  landward  like  a  feather ;  a  cloud  of 
sparkling  spray  is  over  her  ;  the  sea  rushes  and  tumbles  like  a 
cataract !  Is  she  ashore  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  surge  roars  up 
the  beach.  She  is  beyond  it.  Ha  !  again  and  again  she  has  to 
buflet  with  a  meeting  sea,  plunging  head-down  into  them,  and 
then  rising  all  buoyantly,  shaking  her  feathers,  the  crew  baling 
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cheerfully,  the  sails  already  dripping,  hut  hellying  and  struggling 
as  though  they  would  tear  the  stout  masts  up  hy  the  step.  Hurrah ! 
fairly  beyond  the  surf,  and  tearing  madly  along,  close  to  the  wind ; 
not  a  guU,  not  a  duck  rides  the  sea  more  lightly ;  shooting  three- 
fourths  of  her  keel  out  of  the  sea,  plunging  into  it  with  a  roaring 
leap  as  though  she  flew  to  her  yawning  grave ;  in  an  instant 
again,  feather-like,  skimming  the  crest  of  the  next  surge,  avoiding 
its  fury  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  tiller;  the  crew  clinging 
sternly  to  the  weather-rigging ;  the  steersman,  with  compressed 
lips  and  firin  resolute  eyes,  cool  and  fearless  as  though  in  his  own 
distant  home  ashore,  glancing  warily  from  the  struggling  canvass 
to  the  run  of  the  fast-following  seas  : — so  does  the  gallant  Deal 
lugger  work  her  wild  way,  threading  the  mazes  of  the  dangerous 
Khoals,  glancing  by  fields  of  foam  which  would  engulph  her  in  a 
moment,  coolly  calculating  her  distances  and  bearings,  and  fear- 
lessly approaching  the  stranded  ship. 

We  need  not  fully  follow  up  the  narrative  of  scenes  which  every 
winter  sees  enacted  among  the  Goodwins  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in 
many  instances,  after  braving  a  sea  which — ^we  speak  advisedly — 
not  a  seaman  of  any  nation  but  our  own  would  dare  to  face,  after 
working  their  way  through  the  terrible  channels  of  the  Goodwins, 
our  Deal  boatmen  dash  alongside  the  yielding  ship,  shelter  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  under  her  lee,  drag  the  despairing 
passengers  and  crew  through  the  foaming  water  to  their  own 
plunging,  dancing  boat,  and  bear  them  off  safely  and  triumphantly 
ashore. 

And  the  records  of  such  exploits,  as  left  in  our  national  official 
accounts  of  rewards  and  payments  for  national  services,  are  such 
items  as  we  have  already  quoted. 

For  idle  court  ceremony  we  disburse  hundreds ;  for  life  freely 
perilled  and  dauntlessly  saved  we  give  units.  A  man  dresses  him- 
self like  a  jack-pudding,  enacts  the  part  of  a  solemn  puppet  in  a 
raree-show — is  Gold  Stick,  or  Silver  Stick,  or  stick  of  some  sort  or 
other — and  for  the  mighty  national  service  he  receives  hundreds 
of  pounds! 

Another  leaves  his  home,  his  family,  the  safe  dry  ground,  for  a 
stormy  sea,  on  a  stormy  night — ^braving  the  most  fearful  sands  and 
surf  known  to  mariners — and  saving  the  lives  of  helpless  drowning 
men  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own,  and  lo  !  the  national  purse- 
strings  are  untied,  and  one  golden  sovereign  dealt  bountifully  out 
to  him  ! 
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In  each  of  the  five  boats  above  cited  there  was  a  crew  of  pro- 
bably eight  men,  say  that  the  sailors  of  the  Shepherdess — we  do 
not  know  her  tonnage — numbered  a  dozen,  this  would  make  in  all 
iifty-two  lives  adventured  and  saved.  Government  straightway 
comes  forward  with  the  munificent  amount  of  fifty-three  pounds  ! 

It  costs  the  country  £439  to  put  a  silly  gewgaw  on  Louis- 
Philippe's  leg.  Never  mind ;  we  economise  in  another  item  of 
expenditure.  We  owe  all  to  our  brave  sailors,  and  we  reckon  their 
lives  as  worth  just  one  pound  a  piece. 


A  PARABLE. 


The  untoward  circumstances  of  the  poor  man's  life  were  very 
wretched.  When  he  rose  early  from  his  bed,  it*  was  to  spend 
hours  of  weary,  unelevating,  ill-requited  toil.  His  meals  were 
unsavoury,  and  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  exertion  he  was 
forced  to  undergo.  He  returned  at  night  to  a  bleak,  miserable 
hut,  where  a  scanty  fire  rather  tantalised  him  with  its  glimmering 
than  warmed  him  with  its  heat.  The  wind,  with  cheerless  sound, 
shook  his  broken  windows.  Yet  did  the  poor  man  not  seek  the 
ale-house  parlour,  with  its  crackling  hearth  and  its  loose  com- 
panions, but  remained  in  his  dreary  home,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
paradise,  and  the  thought  of  returning  to  it  cheered  him  through 
the  hours  of  labour.  What  was  the  charm  of  this  lonely — ^yes,  it 
teas  lonely — and  miserable  dwelling  ? 

A  friend  of  the  poor  man  had  given  him  a  talisman,  made  by  a 
great  magician,  and  this  talisman  gives  the  answer  to  our  question^. 
Truly  a  wondrous  talisman,  that  could  be  set  in  force  every  even- 
ing. By  its  virtue,  the  dilapidated  room  assumed  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  forms.  Sometimes  it  would  change  to  a  princely  hall, 
and  the  holes  in  the  walls  would  enlarge,  and  arch  themselves 
into  Gothic  windows,  through  which  the  light  cast  gorgeous 
colours  upon  the  mosaic  floor.  Then  this  would  vanish,  and  the 
poor  man  would  find  himself  in  a  fine  country,  through  which 
streams  flowed  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  his  view  was  bounded 
by  tall  hills,  verdant  with  grass,  and  distinctly  marked  with  wild 
flowers  ;  or  melting  away,  pale  with  distance,  into  the  clear  blue 
of  the  sky.     Nor  was  the  virtue  of  the  talisman  confined  to  exhibi* 
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iaffOB  4httt  migiit  be  found  in  aetual  life.  Ko«r  tiie  owner  of  it 
would  seem  to  sink  below  the  aurfiace  of  the  sea,  where  aea-nyinphs 
would  exhibit  their  wondrous  treasiB*eB  ;  .now  he  would  penetrate 
into  the  bowds  of  the  mountain,  and  penceive  the  gnomes  at  their 
fantaatie  labours  ;  now  the  hand  of  Time  would  for  him  be  turned 
back,  and  he  would  converse  with  the  sages  jmd  wairiers  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  a  song  would  swell  upon  his  .ears,  such  as  mi^t  have 
been  sung  in  old  Hellas.  What  marvel  was  it  that  the  poor  man 
loved  the  dwelling  in  which  such  wonder  and  delight  were  revealed  ? 

Thinkest  thou,  reader,  that  what  we  have  written  is  a  phantasy — 
a  short  fairy  tale  ?  Not  at  all :  we  have  been  narrating  a  fact  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  talisman  was  a  book — what  is  commonly 
called  a  *'  book  of  fiction,^''  nothing  more ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  poor  man,  when  he  read  it,  was  so  stimulated,  that  a 
number  of  gorgeous  creations  concealed  the  miseries  of  actual  life. 

Ye  who  inveigh  against  "fiction,"  think  ye  that  the  world  is 
so  beautiful  to  all  its  inhabitants  that  the  imagination  must  be 
diained  and  tied  down,  lest  it  adorn  and  beautify  it  more  ?  Think 
you  ^lat  the  thing  ye  call  *'  fact  "  is  so  holy  that  it  ought  to  en- 
gross all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  that  he  may  not  dream  of  aught 
beyond  ?  Truly,  it  is  but  to  a  few  that  the  real  beauty  of  ^e 
world  is  revealed  ;  and  even  they  speak  of  these  revelations  either 
in  what  you  call  **  fiction,"  or  they  are  philosophens,  such  as  you 
style  dreamers. 

A  large  class  are  these  dream^s.  To  feel  that  one  has  a 
power  widiin  that  can  free  itself  from  the  power  without — ^to  stretch 
the  pinions  of  the  soul,  and  to  shake  off  the  earthy  dust  that 
cleaves  to  them — ^to  assert  one's  right  to  be  a  dooizen  of  a  fair 
country,  that  the  tyrant  cannot  encircle  with  walls,  nor  'the  bigot 
defile  with  hatred  ; — this  it  is  to  be  a  dreamer. 

We  may  mouxn,  now  and  then,  tiiat  some  of  us  are  awake. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  DEAMA. 

'  ■  ♦  ■■■ 

The  English  mind  is  a  strong  digester.  It  has  an  amazing 
power  of  assimilating  science  to  the  national  wants.  It  might 
have  fed  the  national  taste  with  an  equal  pabulum  of  art,  had  it 
been  left  to  its  oim  wholesome  functions,  and  not  been  dosed  witii 
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l;ke  ijaackerieB  of  aristocratic  Lady  Bountifids,  who  regard  the 
patient  only  as  a  plaything  for  their  own  nostnuns.     Bnt  this 
English  mind,  healthy  as  it  is  in  the  main,  always  requires  a  eer- 
tain  portion  of  cant  hy  way  of  seasoning  ;  and  the  Drama,  (me,  as 
it  should  appear,  of  its  supernumerary  and  useless  organs,  is  dmost 
dead  of  this  imwholesome  spicing.     The  **  Decline  of  the  Drama  " 
has  been  the  text  of  every  unwashed  enemy  of  the  English  Gram- 
mar, who  calls  himself  a  critic  on  the  strength  of  bemg  allowed 
to  notice  the  Thespian  Saloon  in  the  ''  Weekly  Halfpenny  IJniyersal 
Gazette."   With  hut  few  most  honourable  exceptions,  of  which  the 
'*  Times  "  and  the  *'  Examiner  "  are  among  the  principal,  the  Drama 
has  indeed  been  treated  bv  the  Press  rather  as  if  it  were  defunct 
than  declining,  since  it  has  been  delivered  over  to  criticism  only  fit 
to  bury  it.     In  Frimce  those  who  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Dramatic  Art  make  at  least  some  study  of  their  calling.    They  are 
venal  to  an  extent  of  impudence  that  would  hardly  be  credited 
among  us ;  they  sell  their  advocacy  for  hard  cash  in  its  most  undis- 
guised shape,  and  proportion  their  praise  by  a  very  accurate  tariff; 
but  they  are  not  ignorant  or  incapable ;  and  as,  by  the  success  of 
merit,  tiiey  are  generally  fee'd  oa  the  right  side,  they  often  write 
articles  which  may  be  read  for  information  as  for  amusement. 
They  have  a  value  for  their  calling,  if  it  be  only  in  the  price  it 
fetches  them ;  and  something  even  of  reverence  for  an  art  upon 
which  their  parasitical   existence  depends.     They  may  ill-treat 
individuals,  but  they  never  abuse  the  Drama,  or  help  to  murder  it 
by  declaring  that  it  is  expiring.     They  are  not  the  gentiemen 
who  ''  do  "  a  great  many  odds  and  ends  in  the  newspaper  beside, 
and  the  public  into  the  bargain. 

The  rewards  of  those  who  make  tiie  Drama  have  declined,  and 
witii  th^n,  in  this  land  of  money-valuation,  the  consideration  of 
the  makers.  Othor  pursuits,  other  branches  of  literature  itself, 
have  proved  more  profitable,  and  above  all  have  been  exercised 
with  what  an  author  always  covets  most — ^with  certainty  and  with 
independence.  But  let  any  one  take  up  the  list  of  those  who  have 
tried  and  succeeded  in  the  Drama  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
oentury  ;  let  these  men  and  their  works  be  examined,  from  Sheil 
and  Knowles  to  the  last  worthy  aspirant,  tiie  unproclaimed  author 
of  "  The  Florentmes  "  at  Sadler's  Wells.  We  say,  the  men,  for 
many  who  have  chosen  this  path  for  the  display  of  their  genius 
have  been  driven  from  it  by  the  misrule  of  the  stage ;  and,  having 
proved  their  fitness  fen*  this  great  art,  have  abandoned  it  in  disgust, 
And  brought  their  mature  strength  to  bear  upon  other  Uia  ui^^gEA^fi«- 
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ful  pursuits.  The  barren  misgoyemment  of  the  theatre  has  turned 
many  of  its  highest  ornaments  into  essayists  and  politicians,  and  its 
dearth  of  encouragement  has  driven  out  colonies  to  create  periodi- 
cals which  supply  the  place  of  the  Drama  in  the  popular  mind ; 
furnishing  the  very  kind  of  instruction  and  delight  which  the 
Stage  used  to  afford.  But  take  the  list  of  what  has  been  done, 
in  despite  of  wrong  and  of  the  warning  of  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced it,  by  those  young  in  the  art,  who  have  just  felt  their  way 
with  a  play  or  two,  and  have  never  been  allowed  to  ripen  into 
practised  authors.  Put  that  list,  especially  if  we  may  add  to  it 
the  works  of  such  men  as  Knowles,  who,  acting  up  to  the  instinct 
of  a  dramatic  nature,  or  bound  by  the  habit  of  dramatic  thought, 
could  not  abandon  the  calling  for  which  they  were  designed :  put 
that  against  the  list  of  baby-babblings  which  the  burlesque  called 
Tragic  Drama  of  the  previous  century  will  present.  Take  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  readable  plays  of  the  quarter  of  an 
age  against  those  of  the  previous  full  hundred  years.  You  will 
have  to  make  one  brilliant  exception — Sheridan — ^in  one  peculiar 
style  of  artificial  Comedy ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  wit,  wisdom,  thoi^t 
and  eloquence,  the  delineation  of  human  nature  as  a  portrait,  not 
as  a  caricature, — our  discouraged  candidates,  are  giants  to  ricketty 
pigmies.  Our  unacted  Drama,  with  its  somewhat  inflated  pre- 
tensions, but  very  worthy  ambition,  would  be  most  shamefully 
libelled  were  any  kind  of  comparison  instituted  between  it  and 
the  acted,  praised,  successful,  well-paid  Tragedies  of  the  Hall  Hert^ 
sons,  the  **  Countess  of  Salisburys,"  and  other  monsters  admired 
in  the  age  gone  by.  These  **  unacted  '*  do  not  always  apply  their 
strength  ably  to  dramatic  purposes,  but  they  give  evidence  of  it 
even  in  its  misapplication.  The  muscle  is  in  the  arm,  though  the 
blow  does  not  always  fall  in  the  right  place.  They  are  often 
misled,  for  instance,  by  the  great  power  of  single  phrases  in  their 
predecessors, — ^gems  set  in  all  the  brilliant  display  of  great  situa> 
tions, — and  they  put  their  faith  in  the  word  without  the  act.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  their  errors.  It  is  something 
that  they  can  be  consistently  criticised ;  no  such  operation  can  be 
performed  upon  the  great  bulk  of  their  predecessors. 

Many  of  the  higher  intellects  have  been  so  soon  driven  from  the 
production  of  Dramas  as  a  calling,  that  they  have  felt  no  interest 
in  answering  detractors  ;  and  by  a  very  natural  spleen,  some  of 
the  wickedest  jeerers  at  "the  Decline  of  the  Drama  "  have  been 
found  among  the  abler  dramatists  themselves. 

If  then^  while  we  declare  that  the  Drama  has  not  declined  in  its 
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highest  hranch — that  of  original  authorship  ;  if  we  maintain  that  it 
has  greatly  and  nobly  advanced  under  discouragement,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  declare  that  its  position  might  and  would  have 
been  much  worthier  but  for  its  discouragements  :  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  what  these  discouragements  really  are.  We 
have  said  a  word  of  the  half  effete,  half  blustering  criticism, — a 
make-weight  among  other  minor  outlays,  with  the  majority  of  our 
journals,  as  authorship  itself  was  classed  along  with  coals  and  such 
sundries  by  the  management  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  when  it 
explained  its  accounts  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  habits  of  the  people. 

We  become  daily  more  sensitive  and  effeminate.  Our  pleasures 
must  come  to  us  at  home :  we  cannot  endure  the  trouble,  the 
exposure  to  change  of  atmosphere,  which  would  be  incurred  in 
seeking  them  abroad.  Our  easy-chairs,  our  evening's  quiet,  the 
digestion  of  a  late  dinner,  are  matters  of  more  concern.  Shak- 
speare's  plays  were  acted  in  his  own  age  not  at  night,  but  in  the 
afternoon  :  the  mid-day  repast  never  interfered  with  the  half- 
holiday.  Where  are  half-holidays  now  ?  Business — the  steam- 
engine  rack  of  employment — the  work  that  must  be  done  to  live, 
and  the  vanity  that  makes  it  an  equal  necessity  that  we  should 
live  like  our  richer  neighbours — take  the  day  for  hard,  imremitting 
toil,  and  force  us  to  steal  recreation  from  the  night.  Whoever 
reads  a  Continental  Tour,  from  the  note-book  of  a  walking  jour- 
ney, to  the  history  of  a  royal  progress,  that  does  not  wonder  at 
the  happy  leisure  that  runs  through  the  story  ?  Our  over-work 
has  changed  the  class  of  our  popular  Dramas.  The  very  weary 
need  excitement.  Those  who  have  been  long  severely  employed 
require  mere  humour — fun,  as  coarse  as  it  may  be  ;  but  palpable, 
effective  fun,  exacting  no  thought  to  enjoy  it.  Such  a  taste, 
called  forth  by  so  strong  a  necessity,  is  an  unconquerable  enemy. 
Intellect  may  have  its  tens,  but  mere  mirth  will  have  its  thousands. 
And  this  hard  work  has  fallen  hardest  upon  those  who  are, 
by  long  prescription,  the  best  judges  and  patrons  of  the  stage — 
the  lawyers.  Their  profession  is  among  the  most  toilsome,  and  the 
eminent  among  them  almost  always  add  the  ambition  of  further  occu- 
pation by  a  seat  in  Parliament.  They  do  their  law-expounding  by 
day  and  their  law-making  by  night ;  reminding  one  of  Mrs.  Gamp, 
who  does  not  wear  out  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  place, 
but  refreshes  herself  by  adjourning  from  a  day  job  to  a  night  one. 
It  is  almost  a  just  retribution  that  they  should  be  the  foremost 
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viotims  of  their  own  sjitom  ;  for  the  lat«t>ces 
boure,  uccaHioit&d  piinc^toUy  to  suit  tbeir  u|ipurUaniu(9i,  hu  « 
tainly  beuii  the  tueaos  of  eui'sing  thu  cotuuiunitj  at  lai^Bilkdt 
iiiiwlu>lcBuR)c  plague.  Ae  to  iu  t>iIoct  oil  the  lirMua,  it  iiita 
that,  Uiough  the  Stage  tatj  have  ofcaaiminl  auilIencM  &r  m 
oocasioiiB,  it  utLeriy  prevents  oar  beinn;  e,  dratnstic  ptojile. 

The  taste  for  novels  anil  ronuuiuee,  which,  from  Sir  W^ 
Scott's  timo  to  these  dap  of  DickeoH,  htis  hoen  coUBt«ti  uiM|At 
autagonistB  of  the  Stage,  han,  in  roalitj-,  been  rather  ureUe^  hfti 
faomij  habits  which  our  hours,  occnpfttions,  and  variabla  eio* 
impose  upon  U3,  than  creative  of  them.  And  the  wajiniriuiili 
theatres  have  cshitnted  disjointed  eontps,  rathor  than  entii«  U^ 
tons  of  such  works,  and  competed  with  each  otber  in  pndiH| 
tabUatix  vivans,  eelectod  from  works  wliose  real  powi;r  is  iniir 
aentintcnts  ;  the  atidiences  which  have  bcca  cotutaDtlj-Jrwnt) 
this  very  lowest  class  of  eihibitioD^ — thid  Plumptre  pm-etHtatl 
the  nses  of  the  Stage—show  that  the  direction  of  th«  Drvuka 
heea  a  weaker  tliiug,  clinging  for  eapport  to  whatever  hunM 
vitahij,  however  it  must  force  its  own  growth  to  mt«h  at  iup^ 
The  "Christmas  Carol,"  "The  Chimes,"  "The  Caudle LectiMi* 
are  wrenched  and  wrested  from  their  Miginal  piu'poee,  and  wl* 
to  be  npphed  to  uses  for  which  they  are  utterly  unfit.  Ths^ 
are  alive  wboeo  spirit  breathes  in  these  works,  and  who  tuM 
«lothe  it  directlj  in  (he  dramatie  form  :  but  directors  of  the  ivlii 
Stage  oOD^ider  it  cheaper  to  steal  what  is  sbapeleas,  and  to  li«« 
out  unfjishionablj',  than  to  pay  for  what  h  just  and  appk 
They  love  penny  speculations  and  cheap  makeshiA«  ;  tati 
had  to  build  St,  Petor'a,  would  try  hard  to  do  it  with  " 
and  wioker-work. 

Again,  the  Drama  has  to  contend  with  the  aristocratic, 
spirit.     The  theatres  were,  till  ktely,  afflicted  with  a  i 
management,  conducted  by  this  cIbbe.     This  dil^tanti 
has   done  mischief  which  it  will   renuire  years   of  e; 
repair.     Arts  are  perhaps  in  one  sense  the  Ikandmudetia 
sure,  and  they  are  so  far  the  subjects  of  caprice ;  bqt  if 
be  but  toys  when  complete,  they  demand  serious  a|^ 
well-educated   skill  in    the    workmanship.      Thoir    fittti 
fashioning  cannot  be  done  by  whim  and  guess-work,  or  i 
noorest  baubles  will  fail  of  their  humble  purpose.      And 
these  amateur  uiasters  are  for  nuiking  all  their  efforts  in  '' 
of  worthless  playthings  ;  they  come  into  tho  tntde  with 
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|i;lMK>li]te  contempt  for  it,  and  thej  take  excellent  care,  as  £ar  as 
jAaj  are  concerned,  that  it  shall  deserve  nothing  better.  The 
ffSBtai  Shaksperean  commonwealth  could  not  have  existed  mider 
Jikb  light  honom^ble  and  honourable  conmiittee  of  Drury  Lane, 
jidthough  this  latter  illustrious  body  might  have  called  in  all  the 
extraneous  attractions  of  a  saloon  to  add  to  its  emcduments  ;  or 
uodiur  the  more  commercial  proprietary  of  Covent  Garden,  with 
all  its  riches  of  nautical  and  legal  knowledge.  And  acccn^ngly, 
wjhan  the  Drama  is  freed,  it  leaves  of  itseH  these  privileged 
resorts,  and  repairs  in  preference,  as  the  deserted  dilettanti 
Mihetically  complain,  'Ho  the  Eagle  Tavern  and  the  Yorkshire 
Stingo."  This  emigration  the  hapless  committee  complain  of  as 
the  work  of  a  cruel  and  imthinking  parliament,  forgetting  the 
treatment  they  have  been  subjecting  their  slaves  to  at  home,  and 
the  natural  desire  of  escape  even  to  any  banishment. 

If  we  wanted  a  proof  of  the  exclusive  spirit  in  amusements, 
'ire  should  point  to  the  private  concerts.  The  great  ardsts  who 
travel  through  civilised  Europe  as  vocalists,  look  to  the  public  for 
their  fame  and  their  support  everywhere  but  in  England.  Here 
they  are  not  merely  con£ned  to  ^e  most  exclusive  theatre,  but 
even  this  is  not  limited  enough.  Their  airs,  duets,  and  trios 
composed,  studied  for  dramatic  effect,  are  taken  out  of  their  places 
4Uid  transplanted  to  the  drawing-room,  to  serve  as  excuse  for 
Assembling,  a  cover  for  conversation,  or  an  apology  for  the  want 
of  it.  Even  the  Italian  lyric  Drama  is  neither  relished  nor  under- 
stood. Something  li^iter  and  more  congenial  is  resorted  to.  The 
ballot  is  the  real  attraction  of  Her  Majesty  *s  Theatre  ;  and  when 
the  nobility  of  England  wish  to  compliment  the  director  who 
caters  for  their  own  peculiar  and  chosen  stage,  they  present  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate,  commemorating  in  its  group  the  immense 
achievement  of  inducing  four  ladies  to  dance  in  one  pas.  This 
^reat-feat  of  diplomacy  is  the  climax  of  British  theatrical  manage- 
ment for  the  year  1845. 

The  love  df  music  is  but  an  affectation  in  this  class  of  patrons. 
If  this  were  doubted,  let  the  sceptic  be  referred  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music,  which  they  patronise  and  affect  to  conduct, — ^a 
place  where  a  pupil  of  genius  may  possibly  educate  himself,  but 
where  the  teaching,  especially  of  ^e  art  of  vocalisation,  is  an 
utter  and  ridiculous  pretence.  Whatever  the  Drama  may  have 
done,  there  has  been  some  decline  at  least,  since  the  Elizabethan 
age,  in  the  race  that  stands  in  the  dioea  of  the  Souihamptons. 
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When  we  reflect  upon  suck  causes  of  vliat  we  are  told  to  caU 
"  the  Decline  of  the  Drama,"  it  is  almost  with  pity  rather  than 
reproach,  that,  passing  over  a  few  concurrent  adversaries,  we 
come  to  those  who,  naturally  placed  as  servants  in  the  Temple, 
have  usurped  its  high-priesthood.     The  actors,  like  all  other  Jew 
and  Paria  castes,  heing  denied  rights,  have  very  naturally  taken 
to  wrongs  for  compensation.     Ahsurdly  mismanaged,  tyrannously 
governed,  and  impudently  cheated  hy  every  adventurer  who  could 
make  himself  agreeable  or  serviceable  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  purchased  the  sole  right  of  employing  actors,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  set  up  quite  exclusively  on  their  own 
account,  and  regard  their  own  living  before  the  interests  of  the 
art  of  which  they  are  an  inferior  portion.    As  there  was  no  choice 
between  being  the  master  or  the  slave  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  £.,  the 
lessee  for  the  time  being  of  the  monopoly  of  performance,  where 
they  could  have  the  option,  it  is  easy  to  hit  upon  the  preference. 
To  make  themselves  independent,  they  did  not  want  plays  but 
parts.  To  take  great  pains  to  make  themselves  portions  of  a  great 
combined  effect,  was  an  evident  absurdity,  when  the  manager  him- 
self had  most  likely  an  utter  disdain  of  the  greater  artist  who  could 
build  up  such  a  framework.  When  the  director  of  a  national  theatre 
could  seriously  propose  as  an  attraction,  that  a  public  favourite 
'*  would  make  a  great  fool  of  himself  "  by  attempting  to  sing  a 
song,  and  draw  upon  the  ridicule,  to  which  the  actor  would  blindly 
expose  himself  to  assist  his  treasury,    the  power  of  individual 
effects  as  opposed  to  artistic  arrangements,  may  be  fairly  considered 
to  have  reached  its  point  of  absurdity.     The  author  might  be  almost 
dispensed  with.     If  he  could  hit  upon  a  new  monstrosity  that 
would  make  the  actor  he  condescended  to  measure,  and  who  much 
more  truly  condescended  to  be  fitted  by  him,  the  lion  of  the  night, 
and  would  take  care  that  every  creature  that  might  be  brought  into 
contact  or  comparison  with  that  lion,  should  "  roar  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove,'*  he  might,  in  a  dearth  of  foreign  material,  be  tole- 
rated.    But  foreign  material,  the  French  especially,  would  be 
infinitely  preferable.  It  had  but  one  disadvantage — ^that  everybody 
was  snatching  at  it  together — and  that  therefore  it  got  damaged  by 
being  hastily  and  inconsiderately  handled.     Actors  have  lament^ 
such  irreverence  to  their  Drama — ^they  thought  it  a  pity  that  each 
theatre  should  not  be  Qpnfined  to  its  class  of  plunder,  so  that  the 
French  pieces  shoidd  not  be  hurried  out  and  produced  imperfectly, 
in  the  agonisiug  fear  of  being  forestalled.    In  all  else,  how  superior  I 
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The  effects  had  all  been  tried,  and  nioro  than  that ;  ifhe  could  find 
titne  and  money  to  go  to  PariH,  or  the  original  should  visit  tho 
Trench  theatre  here,  the  aetor  might  be  quite  sure  how  thoee  effecta 
were  produced.  Seeond-hnnd  BouH'es,  und  Lemaitres  were  more 
easily  made  than  Keana  and  Kembies.  Out  of  the  French  rfiper- 
toire  fame  might  bo  filched  ready-made.  The  actor  himself,  with 
a  decent  dictionary,  could  produce  his  own  piece,  or  a  pound  or  two 
would  buy  a  literal  translotion ;  and  the  approving  manager,  secure 
in  the  popularity  of  the  original,  ventured  at  once,  and,  generally 
Bpeaking,  realised  something  under  his  expenses,  paid  the  principal 
actor  while  he  could,  and  let  the  others  fare  as  they  might.  This 
was  the  system, — tho  approved  and  often-tried  system.  There  waa 
but  one  relief  from  thecourae  of  plagiary  and  bankruptcy,  which  it 
required  sense  to  see  and  courage  to  grasp  ;  and  these  qualities 
were  not  at  hand.  There  was  a  constant  cowardly  choice  of  insoU 
vency,  sure  to  come,  but  hold  off  as  long  as  the  patience 
ditors  would  permit. 

Now  this  has  really  caused  the  utter  doclino  of  the  inferioi^ 
part  of  the  dramatic  art — the  province  of  acting.     What  is 
this  branch  of  the  family  will  never  revive  hut  in  conjunction  with 
its  elder  brother,  and  under  his  command.     The  present  race  of 
actors,  deploring  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  moat  impudently 
fixing  that  degeneracy  everywhere  eicept  on  themselves,  these 
arUflts,  deteriorated  in  all  respects  except  in  the  pay  they  receive, 
may  pocket  their  pelf  very  comfortably,  especially  if  they  can  con- 
trive to  persuade  the  public  that  tho  "  Decline  of  the  Drama  "  is 
not  with  them.     It  is  not  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  that  tbcr^j 
is  aoaroely  an  exception  from  the  utter  deficiency  of  genius.     Thej 
are  not  answerable  for  not  producing  tho  tenderness  and  fire  of 
Kean ;  the  imagination  and  majesty  of  a  Kemble  ;  the  pathos  of 
O'Neill ;  tho  union  of  all  these  in  a  Siddons  ;  the  humour  of 
Listen  or  a  Munden,  a  Bannister,  or  a  Fawcett ;  but  what  they  e 
accountable  for  is  tho  diligence,  the  patience,  the  work,  iho  aJ^istS' 
like  humility  and  teachableness  of  their  calling.    With  tho  cxc 
tion  only  of  Rachel,  where  is  the  genius  on  the  French  stage  ? 
is  absuid  to  attribute   this  quality  to  Bouffo,  whose  powers 
essentially  those  of  observation,  ordinary  passion,  strict  imitation, 
and  are  not  allied  to  any  creative  or  poetical  faculty.     Lemaitrc, 
deficient  in  taste,  has  more  of  self-evolved  power  ;  and  Samson  and 
Amal  are  humourists  of  a  higher  class.  But  all, — Lufont  and  Ravel, 
Mademoiselle  PlessyandBeauvallet, — the  entire  list  of  every  theati*] 
placarded  in  Paris,  know  what  is  their  work,  and  to  the  utmost   ** 
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liieir  ab3ify  reverently  do  it.     They  are  bappy  in  being  the  ex- 
ponnderfi  of  tbeir  aathors :  tbey  do  not  afieet  to  be  tbeir  tutors.   StaU 
less  do  tbey  exaet  tbe  sacri&e  of  general  e^ct  to  particular  popu- 
laritiea.     Nor  would  a  Frencb  public  permit  tbem  to  refuse  tbeit 
assistance  wbere  it  migbt  be  valuable,  or  to  slight  their  task  when 
once  undertaken.     For  their  text  they  have  a  veneration.     The 
ouBtom'  of  being  followed  audibly,  word  by  word,  by  the  prompter, 
would  alone  force  them  to  this  act  of  decency.     The  author's  work 
is  the  subject  they  have  to  illustrate,  not  to  alter  hap-hazard.  They 
have  no  substitutors  of  extemporaneous  nonsense  for  premeditated 
plan  among  them.     They  have  too  much  regard  for  their  own 
elocution  to  disfigure  it  by  the  stammerings  of  imperfect  memory^. 
And  they  even  have  time  to  accomplish  their  task,  because  they 
draw  upon  resources  not  likely  to  be  cut  off;  they  trust  the  inven* 
tion,  not  <ho  transcription'  of  their  auAors.     Industry,  reverence 
for  their  calling,  and  a  place  under  a  management  that  encouragea 
such  qualities,  give  this  value  to  the  efforts  of  French  actors. 
They  are  not  alone.     Had  we  only  witnessed  Staudigl  among  the 
(rermans,  with  his  honest  enthusiasm*,  with  bis  power  of  fixing 
attention  on  his  strong  individualisation:,  of  remaining  strictly  in  hia 
place  in  the  picture,  yet  always  employing  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator by  his  intense  reality ;  we  should  l^w  that  the  Germaa 
Stage  has  all  the  industry  of  art  as  well  as  its  higher  qualities. 

The  actor's  study  exalts  itself  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  aima 
at  the  thorough  appreciation  of  his  author — as  it  seeks  to  know 
his  will  and  resigns  itself  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  this  from  two 
examples,  the  highest  in  their  kind  within  our  memory  :  the  Mxc^ 
heth  of  Kemble  and  the  Othelh  of  Kean.  These  were  masters- 
pieces,  the  examination  of  which  would  teach  other  artists  tbe 
process  of  their  art. 

In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  text  was  so  perfectly  habitual  to 
the  speakers  as  to  be  an  utterly  unconscious  exercise  of  the 
memory ;  of  course,  the  greater  task  of  imagining  the  passions 
which  call  forth  the  language  was  so  entirely  accomplished  that 
the  words  had  become  the  expression  and  relief  of  the  feelings^ 
rather  than  a  form  of  eloquence  to  be  used  instead  of  them.  But — 
a  higher  effort  still — each  actor  had  thoroughly  imbued  himself  with 
the  individual  character,  the  habit  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
nature  and  education  of  the  man.  Each  had  the  advantage  of 
congenial  organisation,  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  greatest 
triumph — ^the  full  apprehension  of  hie  author,  by  a  sympathy 
with  bir  creation.      Thu9,  above  ail  else^  the  outline  and  de* 
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sign,  the  snbjeet  of  tlie  composition,  were  lliere.  It  was  nsf^ 
thing  but  readh^  with  mere  verbal  accuraey,  and  finding  the 
tririalities  which  might  or  might  not  be  equally  natural  to  all 
imder  the  circumstances  of  the  scene.  There  was  no  literal^  no 
stagey  commonplace,  to  stop  the  main  current  of  feeling  by  such 
hare  reminiscemees  of  mere  nature  as  serve  only  to  remind  that  aQ 
the  rest  is  false;  The  eoncepticm  and  execution  were  those  of  high 
aart.  And  the  means  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was  by  tibe 
actor's  **  plttcking^  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery ;"  investing  himself,^ 
his  tones^  and  gesture,  inspinng  himself  with  the  Hving  soul  and 
flections  of  the  character,  drawmg  it,  at  the  author's  suggestion 
indeed,  but  renewing  the  vision  as-  the  afuthor  had  first  pictured  it, 
before  he  put  it  forth,  in  words;  Thus,  to  the  absorption  of  all  other 
qualities,  ELemUe's  Macbeth  was  imaginative  and  heroic ;  the 
germ  of  the  subject,  the  possessed  man>  to  whom  **  nothing- is  but 
what  is  not,"  daring^  ali  physical  terrors,  and  afraid  only  of  the 
might  of  his  own  faiieies,  was  the  portrait  constantly  and  consist- 
ently presented.  The  fsce,  the  figure,  even  the  peculiar  voice^ 
were  fine  exponents,  but  the  great  idea  shone  through  them  aJl 
and  gave  them  their  vahie.  This  stamped  the  Macbeth  upon  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  which  he  would  never  wish  to  have  oUite^ 
rated  or  disturbed.  As  peculiar  and  as  great  was  Kean's  Otkelia^ 
The  unostentatious  habif  of  command,  the  self-possession,  ease^ 
and  grace  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed ;  the  imafiected  sim- 
plicity of  the  great  warrior,  which  had  an  affinity  with  our  notions 
of  Napoleon ;  the  efibrtless  sternness  of  his  interposition  in  con- 
tentions, showed  as  in  a  glass  the  education  and  habits  of  OtheUo» 
His  affections  were  still  more  beautifully  depicted.  His  trust  in 
lago,  his  friendship  for  Cassio,  were  so  true  and  unassumed  ;  his 
love  for  Desdemona  was  so  engrossing,  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  so 
devoted.  Then  his  sensitiveness>  so  opposed  to  irritability,  that  it 
made  his  wrath  the  expression  of  his  torture  not  of  his  will,  kept 
the  generosity  of  his  jealousy  and  the  sacrificial  heroism  of  his 
revenge,  which  are  the  very  essences  that  distinguish  the  Moor 
from  all  other  jealous  and  revengeful  beings  ; — these  made  his 
Othello  Shakspeare's.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  how,  by 
any  other  means  than  this  perfect  study,  this  self-absorbing  sym- 
pathy with  the  poet,  such  results  could  be  achieved.  This  is  the 
actor's  path,  if  he  is  to  render  any  assistance  in  stopping  or  revers- 
ing the  "  Decline  of  the  Drama. "  It  is  right  to  warn  him  which  is 
the  way.  It  is  by  this  skill  that  such  an.  actress  as  Siddons 
pierced  through  the  veil  of  Rowe's  language,  and  arrived  at  the 
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original  idea  of  his  heroines  ;  not  going,  as  some  haye  suptposed, 
beyond  his  conceptions,  but  understanding  and  realising  them  with 
a  more  powerful  and  natural^ execution.  This  |is  the  task  for  the 
ambition  of  actors  :  to  despise  it  is  only  to  fall  short  of  it. 

These  observations  would,  in  ordinary  times,  be  perhaps  a  mere 
waste  of  words  ;   but  if  the  Drama  be  worth  preserving  in  the 
country  which  is  so  honoured  by  what  it  has  produced  in  this  art  ; 
if  we  are  alive  to  the  appreciation  we  have  hardly  and  lately  won 
in  Europe  for  our  greatest  masters  ;  then  we  may  remember  that 
the  fate  of  this  art  is  in  its  very  crisis,  and  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  seeking  to  bring  that  crisis  to  a  happy  issue.     The  old  mono- 
poly of  sheer  incompetency  is  cast  down.     We  must  not  despair  if 
it  should  take  years  to  restore  what  that  has  destroyed.    We  have 
almost  to  create  true  taste  anew.     Look  to  the  past,  and  we  shall 
find  the  stage  itself  honoured,  when  a  Shakspeare,  a  Moli^re,  a 
Voltaire,  were  its  masters.  Actors  may  illustrate  what  is  past ;  but 
if  the  Drama — that  is,  the  story  of  the  feelings 'of  the  age  put  in 
that  vivid  form — ^bo  to  be  perpetuated,  that  must  be  done  by  the 
creative  faculty  of  the  author.     It  is  the  architect  who  must  fur- 
nish the  plan.     The  mason,  and  even  the  sculptor,  must  follow  it. 
The  government  may  lend  no  aid,  the  public  may  take  no  interest, 
the  Stage  may  have  closed  its  glories  among  us.     Bo  let  it  be. 
But  do  not  let  those  taunt  authors  with  the  ''Decline  of  the  Drama," 
where  it  is  not,  whose  own  faults  and  negligences  show  plainly 
enough  where  it  is. 


SONNET. 


When  on  the  quiet  of  my  lonely  hours. 

Some  softly  whispering  inspiration  steals ; 

Am  I  less  blest  than  he  whose  spirit  feels 

The  deepest  movings  of  the  Muse's  powers  ? 

Nay.    For  the  sunught  that  gilds  up  the  towers 

Of  princes — in  the  sheltered  lane  reveals 

The  beauty  of  the  primrose, — and  unseals 

Phials  of  fragrance  in  the  violet's  bowers. 

For  Poetry  can  glad,  illume,  sustain, 

And  dignify  the  humblest  heart  she  sways  : 

And  though  the  world  the  trifles  may  disdain. 

Still  dear  unto  the  Poet  are  his  lays. 

And  whoso  seeketh  shall  not  seek  in  vain. 

For  joys  abundant  in  her  pleasant  ways.  H.  F.  L. 
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In  all  old  plays — ^turning  upon  the  fate  of  empires,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  monarchs — ^glittering  with  the  gorgeousness  of  courts, 
and  thrones  and  sceptres — ^taking  no  heed  hut  of  royal  griefs  and 
joys — ^imperial  in  all  their  changing  features  and  fortunes— in  such 
plays  you  will,  in  almost  every  page,  come  upon  the  stage  direc- 
tion, **  Flourish  of  trumpets.— ^Bnter  (or  exit)  the  king."  And 
wje  have  heard  the  flourish  as  well  as  read  it.  Who  has  not 
listened  to  the  time-honoured  fanfaronnade  ;  the  clang  of  ringing 
hrazen  horns,  which,  just  as  the  prompter's  whistle  is  silent,  and 
the  new  scene — the  canvass  hatdements,  or  the  pastehoard  Gothic 
hall,  unfolds  its  scenic  glories  to  the  audience, — ^resounds  from  the 
orchestra,  the  warning  note  that  the  monarch,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
or  the  monarch's  wife,  the  heroine,  with  all  his  or  her  courtiers,  and 
pages,  and  waiting  ladies,  gold  sticks  and  silver  sticks,  and  sticks 
of  all  descriptions,  are  ahout  to  defile  majestically  upon  the  stage, 
a  hlaze  of  crowns,  and  stars,  and  spangles ! 

Well  do  we  recollect  our  hoyish  notion  of  the  dignity  of  kings  ; 
our  persuasion,  gleaned  prohahly  from  the  stage  custom  that 
monarchs,  princes,  and  emperors,  never  moved  from  one  room  to 
another  in  their  glorious  pidaces — never  sat  down  on  their  thrones, 
or  indeed,  for  all  we  knew,  their  easy  chairs,  without  a  ringing 
trumpet  hlast,  proclaiming  the  mighty  fact  to  a  listening  world. 
Ordinary  men,  of  course,  might  come  into  the  world,  do  great 
things  in  it,  nohly  and  heroically  leave  it  hetter  than  they  found 
it ;  hut  there  was  no  trumpet  hlown  for  them.  They  might 
suffer  or  achieve  in  silence  ;  but  a  king — Lord  help  us — it  would 
be  unpardonable  were  he  to  be  allowed  to  pass  from  his  dining- 
room  to  his  drawing-room,  or  his  drawing-room  to  his  bed-room, 
without  musical  honours  to  record  the  exploit. 

And  we  were  not  so  far  wrong  after  all  in  our  notions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  kings.  The  trumpet  is  still  blown  in 
mock  courts ;  but  loud  as  may  be  its  brazen  voice,  it  is  but  a 
whisper  to  the  trumpet  which  is  day  by  day  sounded  in  real  ones. 
The  veritable  old  tube  might  ring  through  corridor  and  hall,  and 
room  of  state,  prating  of  royal  whereabouts  from  fosse  to  battle- 
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xnent  of  kingly  castle  ;  but  now  there  is  blown  an  instrument  whicbr 
scatters  over  cities  and  kingdoms  the  vast  news  with  which  it  is 
charged  ;  which  flings  its  echoes  into  far-off  lands  ;  which  crosses 
mountains  and  oceans,  and  makes  the  civilised  world  musical  with 
its  tale. 

The  Court  Circular  is  the  trumpet,  and  the  press  is  the 
trumpeter. 

The  news  which  the  instructed  ear  might  gather  from  the  hom^s 
tantarara  is  now  to  be  gleaned  from  the  courtly  missire  scattered 
so  profusely  over  the  land.  The  great  fkct  of  a  monarch  having: 
walked  in  a  garden,  or  a  prince  having  mounted  a  horse,  is  now 
chronicled  in  black  and  white  ;  certainly  an  improvement  over  the* 
more  vague  announcement  which  music  could  make  of  the  mighty- 
occurrence  ;  and  as  the  message  is  more  sure  of  being  rightly  inter- 
preted, so  it  is  of  being  more  widely  diffused.  The  trumpet  was- 
once  very  puissant.  Its  echoes  rung  far.  The  press  is  more- 
puissant  still ;  its  influence  extends  further*  Pity  that  the  prcss« 
should  take  to  itself  the  mission  of  the  trumpet. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  has  the  great  world 
to  do  with  how  royalty  eats  its  dinner,  or  adjusts  its  night-cap  ? 
Kings  and  queens  are  no  doubt  great  people,  but  they  are  not  so 
mighty  and  so  sacred ;  not  such  extraordinary  rarities,  that  we  must 
know  as  important  pieces  of  intelligence,  whether  they  walk 
before  luncheon  or  ride  after  dinner.  But  it  seems  they  do  not 
think  so.  The  days  when  they  did  great  things  are  gone  by — 
ihey  do  not  attempt  to  immortalise  themselves  now-a-days  by  de- 
calling  their  subjects  or  converting  personal  piques  with  each: 
other  into  national  wars.  The  ages  when  they  did  and  could  do* 
all  this  have  passed  away ;  the  greatest  of  their  doings  now-a- 
days  is  to  migrate  from  one  palace  to  another — to  preside  one  day 
at  a  concert — to  dance  another  at  a  ball.  But  still  all  tho  fussy 
importance,  nay,  much  more  than  the  fussy  importance  of  the  days 
when  their  motions  were  really  of  importance,  is  to  be  kept  up.. 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  progress  of  a  monarch  was  a  very  inter- 
esting matter  to  many  of  his  dutiful  subjects.  It  might  involve 
considerations  connected,  for  example,  with  Jewish  teeth.  A  Court 
Circular  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second  would  have  been  of 
some  advantage  to  the  Israelites,  as  it  might  have  afforded  them 
valuable  hints  when  to  get  out  of  the  way#  But  now,  really 
Isaac  of  York,  did  he  live,  would  not  have  the  slightest  cause  to 
dread  a  royal  progress  through  the  northern  portions  of  the 
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monarch's  dominions.  Court  Circular^  then  not  having  hcen  pub- 
lished when  they  would  have  been  useful,  are  bj  that  peculiaftr 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  generally  characterises  a 
court,  immediately  set  on  foot  when  •  they  tell  nothing  that  the^ 
world  cares  to  know. 

The  hour  at  which  royalty  rose,  the  time  at  which  royalty 
walked,  the  precise  moment  when  royalty  dined,  the  room  iiiv 
which  the  awful  event  took  place,  the  pieces  of  music  which 
celebrated  the  occasion,  the  names  of  the  great  who  had  the* 
honour  of  eating  French  dishes  and  drinking  Rhenish  wine 
with  royalty  ;  do  our  masses  wish  to  know  aught  of  these  ?  Are 
such  the  items  of  information  which  we  can  look  complacently, 
upon  among  intimations  of  the  rise  of  new,  or  the  fall  of  old. 
kingdoms- ;  the  changes  of  government,  the  great  social  shiftings 
of  the  world  ? 

We  are  perhaps  in  error.  It  is  possible  that  though  the  royal 
bill  of  fare  might  be  passed-  unread,  the  bill  of  the  company  might 
be  glanced  at.  Royalty  no  doubt  would  think  it  a  great  honour 
conferred  upon  literary  and  scientific  men,  were  they  admitted  to 
the  august  table.  In  this  we  humbly  differ  from  royalty  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  could  understand,  and  we  could  appreciate  that, 
with  such  feelings,  there  would  be  grace  and  propriety  in  distin- 
guished men  being  bid  to  palace  dinners.  But  even  if  no  honour 
was  thereby  conferred  upon  them,  there  would  at  least  be  the  will  to 
make  up  for  the  deed.  But  do  names  deathless  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  our  arts,  and  our  science,  ever  flounsh  in  Court 
Circul^  ?  Do  poets  and  ron^ancists,  engineers  and  chemists, 
historians  and  dramatists,  actors  or  artists,  jostle  with  dukes  and 
earls,  and  viscounts  and  baronets  ?  Wade  through  the  Court 
Circular  for  months,  and  you  will  find  that  the  only  recognised 
title  to  quasi  distinction  is  that  bom  with  a  man,  not  won  by  him  ; 
that  the  **  illustrious  circle''  is  made  up  of  English  aristocrats, 
some  with  broad  acres  and  narrow  minds,  and  German  princes 
with  names  and  titles,  which  fill  up  paragraphs  of  hard  words, 
and  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  about  as  big  as  so  many  Hyde- 
parks.  The  only  historian  which  the  court  favours,  is  the  modem 
Herodotus  who  records  its  doings.  But  even  he  may  be  penning 
lessons  he  wits  not  of.  **  History,"  said  an  eloquent  man, 
"  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example."  Heaven  knows  that  we 
have  many  an  example  of  the  folly  of  keeping  up  courts,  in  the 
history  of  their  doing».  Perhaps  one  day  the  lesson  will  be 
learned,  and  when  learned  acted  upon  ? 

qq2 
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But  royalty  is  not  the  only  monster  egotist  of  the  day.  Beneath 
the  Court  Circular  in  our  newspapers  are  to  he  found  a  great  many 
West-end  circulars — emanating  from  divers  Buhject-held  courts 
in  May-fair  and  other  similarly  favoured  regions.  Each  of  our 
aristocrats  hlows  a  mimic  trumpet.  True — we  have  not  reached 
the  acme  of  degradation,  in  having  the  intelligence  crammed 
down  our  throats,  that  the  Duke  of  SiUyton  walked  yesterday  in 
Kensington-gardens,  or  that  the  Marchioness  of  Humdrumderry 
took  an  airing  in  an  open  harouche  and  four.  The  actual  detail 
of  the  every-day  movements  of  the  aristocracy  is  not  yet  foisted 
upon  us  through  the  newspapers  ;  hut  do  they  step  a  moment  aside 
of  their  heaten  tracl^  of  life — do  they  give  a  f&te — a  hall — a  rout 
— a  dinner — a  mkitinee  musicale  or  a  soiree  dansante  (the  fashion- 
ahle  rather  than  the  French  for  a  morning  concert,  and  an  evening 
dancing  party)  ;  do  any  of  these  events  take  place  ? — some  minor 
Court  Circular  man — some  hutler's  pantry  historian — ^rushes  into 
print,  that  not  a  crumh  of  the  mighty  intelligence  may  he  lost  to 
the  open-mouthed  world,  which  must  of  course  be  so  eager  to  devour 
it.  The  Court  Circular  is  the  grand  leviathan  of  West-end  litera- 
ture :  the  fashionable  paragraph,  the  lighter >  the  more  occasional 
contribution  to  the  valuable  library. 

Dinners  and  balls  in  fashionable  Squares  and  streets,  are  no 
doubt  deemed  by  their  givers  matters  as  important  for  the  world 
to  have  right  information  upon,  as  are  the  ordinary  parties  at  the 
palace.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  event  of  a  '*  mamage  in  high 
life,"  a  description  of  the trcmsseau  of  the  "lovely  and  accom- 
plished bride  "  (it  being  the  peculiarity  of  all  women  in  high  life 
to  be  lovely  and  accomplished,  at  least  by  their  own  historians* 
accounts)  must  be  duly  published  for  the  edification  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Who  so  dull  and  low-lived  as  to  be  uninterested  in  the 
grand  point,  of  whether  a  haughty  dame  wore  diamonds  in  her 
hair,  or  ostrich  feathers — ^rustled  in  satins,  or  bestowed  additional 
attraction  upon  point-lace  ?  Must  we  not  know  what  plate  stood 
upon  the  table  ;  in  which  chamber  of  state,  the  blue  or  the  yellow, 
the  banquet  was  served  ?  Again,  in  our  recollections  of  the  theatre, 
does  it  not  give  new  piquancy  to  the  wit  we  still  feel  sparkling  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  we  find,  from  the  next  morning's  paper, 
that  three  dukes  and  an  earl  shared  it  with  us  over-night  ?  It  is 
a  great  privilege  to  hear  Shakspeare — ^but  to  hear  Shakspeare 
in  such  company  —  is  it  not  overpowering?  And  think  of 
the  dramatist  too.  When  he  elaborated  his  scenes  ;  when,  happy 
and  triumphant,  he  poured  forth  page  after  page  of  wit  and  wis- 
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ilom  ;  revelling  in  his  mental  treasures,  glorious  \a  his  prid( 
power  ;  in  Buch.  moments  would  it  not  have  made  his  oup  of  inl 
lectual  enjoyment  ij^uitc  run  over,  had  he  anticipated  the  possibility 
of  earls  and  dukes — -the  porcelwn  of  this  world's  clay — aotually 
listening,  it  may  be  applaudiug,  bis  thoughts,  and  taking  good 
care  to  tell  the  world  next  moruiog  of  their  condescension  ?  Happy 
dramatist!  meek,  humble  lord!  Sometimes,  too,  wc  cross  dia 
channel ;  we  voyage  in  ateamera  ;  we  enjoy  the  trip  ;  oh  hoi 
much  more  we  ^ou!d  have  delighted  in  it,  had  we  known  at  ti 
moment  what  in  a  few  days  the  newspaper  will  oppriao  us  of,  th( 
t  on  Tuesday  last  Lord  Verisopht  with  suite  sailed  from  Dover  ( 
route  for  Paris  and  Vienna."  We  do  not  know  our  own  blessings 
time  enough,  fully  to  revel  in  their  intensity.  Why  may  not  this 
be  reformed  ?  Instead  of  the  world  being  told,  after  the  event, 
that  the  Marquess  of  Muttonhead  on  such  an  evening  visited  the 
Haymarket,  or  that  Lord  Verisopht  on  such  a  morning  embarked  ' 
the  Undine  ;  why  might  not  the  audience  in  the  one  case — tl 
passengers  in  the  other — be  immediately  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  great  men,  so  that  they  might  not  only  hare  the  pleasure  oS 
the  play  or  the  trip,  but  tho  far  higher  one — of  enjoying  it  along 
with  earls  and  lords  ?  We  suggest,  then,  that  an  official  might  be 
appointed,  connected  with  the  theatre  or  the  paasage-hoat,  to 
announce  in  trumpet  tones  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  his 
lordship  has  just  ascended  to  his  private  box,  or  descended  to  hia 
private  cabin.  What  a  blessing  this  would  be  to  poor  plebeians  '. 
We  often  hear  of  a  vulgar  love  of  notoriety.  If  notoriety  bo 
vulgar,  the  aristocracy  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  vulgarity  of  our 
whole  population.  Nobody  more  fond  than  they  of  rushing  into 
print.  Sometimes  we  have  books  of  tolerable  grammar  and 
uneiceptionahle  spelling  emanating  from  lords  and  ladies,  who 
think  that  rank  ia  quite  a  suiBcieut  qualification  for  authorship, 
and  that  the  world  will  he  but  too  happy  to  read  their  notions  of 
foreign  lands  and  strange  people.  But  it  is  to  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,  rather  than  to  the  pages  of  the  book,  that  our  aris- 
tocracy betake  themselves  for  tho  purpose  of  publishing  their 
uames,  their  ranks,  their  wealth,  their  generosity,  before  the  eyea 
of  ths  vulgar.  They  are  very  eicellont  masters  of  the  art  of 
puffing.  Few  advertising  tradesmen  know  better  how  the  para- 
graph is  to  bo  turned.  It  is  often  amusing  enough  to  compare  the 
flnnounoements  of  the  peer  and  the  shopkeeper  ;  tho  great  differ- 
ence being  that  tho  latter  puffs  his  wares,- — the  former,  himself; , 
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In  the  n&xt  column  to  tlie  "  alarming  siiprifioe  "  of  the 
-we  iim!  the  still  more  alarming  sacrifice  of  the  peer. 

"  Wc  understand  tli»t  Lord  Tbonias  Noildj  has,  with  his  oral 
generosity,  returned  25  per  cent,  of  the  reuts  of  Lis  numerMi 
tenantry.  Would  that  his  lordship's  example  were  geatnllj 
followed  !  " 

"Sovf,  a  great  many  innocent  houIb  read  this  and  etmilar  adrertiifr 
raents  of  landlord  generosity,  without  the  Blighteet  idea  that  tliF 
returned  2S  per  cent.  Dieans  the  25  per  cent,  wliich  it  wbb  ShuiS 
utterly  impracticahlc  to  screw  out  of  aii  impoverished,  rack-tcoUd 
tenuQtry.  The  "  tcomeudouB  sacrifice  "  of  Lord  Tom  Nuddy  tai 
Lord  Tom  Noddy's  tailor  mean  precisely  the  same  tliiof;,  Bui 
anything  for  an  opportunity  of  pushing  themselves  Ixifore  tte 
ipublic,  vaunting  their  generosity  aa  tailors  and  lords  ! 

We  read  every  now  nod  then  of  some  unlucky  wlglit  liatj 
marched  off  to  prison  for  cutting  his  name  upon  a  seat  iu  the  park ; 
or  scribbling  it  in  pencil  upon  some  equally  sacred  loeale.  Vt 
should  like  to  hear  of  some  punishment  for  the  similsr  d&km 
of  obtruding  one's  name  into  newspapers,  where  it  has  no  mn 
husinosa  to  be  than  upon  tho  arm  of  a  garden  scat  in  Uydo  TiA, 
or  tho  frame  of  a  picture  iu  tho  National  Gallery.  Tho  aopfaot 
who  hopes  to  cut  liia  way  into  fame  upon  wood  is  pulled  up.  ill 
so  muoli  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  damage  which  the  ioiUals  uf  Ife 
name  inflicts  upon  tho  tree  or  tho  railing  he  may  have  choaraitB 
proctiiio  upon,  as  for  the  offence  of  hacking  out  a  memorid<f 
'himself,  where  no  memorial  ought  to  appear.  The  ttanv  Husf 
holds  good  of  our  self-puffing  aristocraoy.  Lot  ~them  ndvaMw 
tlieniaobres  openly,  good  and  well,  Let  them  fairly  'take  iWt 
places  with  quack  doctors,  pills,  and  cheap  bedding  ;  but  let'lkn 
not  smuggle  their  uiimes  and  their  doings  Into  fhoae  para  d 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  reception  of  what  is  worth  kjtowing, 
imder  tho  paina  and  penalties  felt  by  the  vulgar  hackora  of  «egi 
and  Bcribblers  oh  wainscot.  Let  them  learn  a  reasonable  uoffOBt 
of  modesty.  The  really  great  men  of  the  age — the  think«t8  aai 
the  doers — blaaon  not  their  domestic  enjoymenta,  ihoir  goiagt 
and  comtnga,  to  the  world  i  why  then  should  the  falsely  and  ikt 
convention  ally  great  do  bo  ?  Our  newspapers,  we  bavo  heoii  toU, 
arc  the  mirrors  of  our  age.  We  accept  the  metaphor  ;  and  ve  odd 
to  it,  that  the  puffing  aristocrncy  are  the  vulgar  unihitiouawlw 
make  utic  of  their  wealth-bought  diamonds  to  scratch  ibcir  tiMMi 
on  the  all-reflecting  mirror;  degrading  themselves  while  ditf 
disggure  the  glaea^  A,  B.  B. 
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What  a  pitie  is  it  to  see  a  proper  gentleman  to  liaye  tttch  a  crick  in  his 
Tieck  tlutt  he  cannot  look  backward.  Yet  no  better  is  he  who  cannot  see 
behind  him  the  actions  which  long  since  were  performed. '  History  makeih  a 
young  man  to  Ibe  old,  wiUioat  either  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs ;  privileging  him 
"with  Uie  experience  of  age,  without  either  the  infirmities  or  ioconvenienoes 
thereof!  Yea,  it  not  onely  makerh  things  past,  present ;  but  inableth  one  to 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  things  to  come.  'For  this  worid  affbrdeth  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  the  same  sense  wherein  we  call  it  a  new  mocn;  whidi  is 
the  old  one  in  another  shape,  and  yet  no  other  than  what  had  be<m  formerly. 
Oid  actions  return  again,  fiirbished  oyer  mth  some  new  and  different  cireum* 
tstances. — Fuller. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 
HENBY   THE   SECOND   AND   THOMAS   a  BECKET. 

1154—1170.  What  Fortune  failed  to  accomplish  for  ihe 
daughter  of  Henry  the  First,  had  been  largely  lavished  on  her 
son.  Henry  Plantagenet  was  already  the  powerful  sovereign 
of  extensive  territories,  when  Stephen's  death  bequeathed  him 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  From  his  father,  Touraine  and 
Anjou  had  descended  to  him ;  from  his  mother,  Normandy  and 
Maine  ;  and  by  sudden  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou  (six 
weeks  after  her  divorce  from  Louis  the  Seventh  for  alleged  gal- 
lantries at  Antioch  during  the  last  crusade),  he  became  seised  of 
the  Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  comprising  the  whole  western  coast  of 
France  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  knelt  to  Louis  to  do  homage  for  the 
seven  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Guiemie ;  and  rose,  a  vassal  moire 
powerful  than  his  lord.  He  was  twenty-one  when  he  rode  with  a 
splendid  retinue  of  foreign  barons  into  Winchester  to  re<5eive 
homage  for  his  last  and  greatest  acquisition.  Eleanor  was  crowned 
by  his  side  on  the  19th  of  December,  1154  ;  and  the  largest  con- 
course that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  the  great  -abbey  and  litde 
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straggliDg  village  of  Westminater,  welcomed  with  rapturona  agrw- 
meat  tho  first  English  king  of  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet. 

The  young  sovereign  was  not  unfamihar  with  the  country  he  irai 
called  to  govern.  While  his  mother  conteeted  her  birtliright  wilh 
Stephen,  he  had  been  placed  in  the  household  of  his  naturnl  unele, 
the  great  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and  here,  in  accordance  with  the  dk- 
vailing  custom, he  was  disciplined  in  the  expert  and  valorous  exercuee 
I  of  the  age.     He  danced,  rode,  hawked,  hunted,  l41ted,  fought :  bit 

way  to  knighthood.  Hia  uncle's  house  was  a  perfect  ooHege  gT 
chivalry.  From  that  earl's  singular  example,  too',  he  acquired 
knowledge  and  taste  in  letters ;  and  from  tho  civil  war  in  progrttl 
at  the  time,  derived  an  early  and  salutary  dread  of  such  sceocsof 
bnitahsing  strife.  It  was  noted  as  remarkable  even  in  hia  bay- 
hood  that,  though  famous  for  his  success  in  exploits  of  arms,  M 
preferred  the  bunting  to  the  tilting  ground.  To  this  it  was  aiid 
that,  in  Bpit«  of  liis  Norman  speech  and  short  Anjou  coat  (lor 
which  laat  he  got  the  name  of  Curt  Mantle),  there  was  Vfflj 
plainly  visible  in  his  veins  his  mother's  Saxon  blood.  lie  hod  tbt 
burly  person  and  majestic  strength  of  the  Conqueror,  hot  tie 
light  hair  and  ruddy  laugh  of  tbe  conquered.  The  romantic  btit 
liancy  of  temperament,  the  gay  wit,  the  daring  spirit  of  adventnn, 
the  fitful  and  passionate  despotism,  which  marked,  the  great-grani 
son  of  William  the  Norman,  were  neighboured  by  the  solid  wonli, 
the  rough  good  fellowship,  the  broad  frank  humour,  and  the  on- 
heeding  love  of  indulgence  and  of  pleasure,  which  proclaimed  tlM 
descendant  of  Egbert  the  Saxon.  That  whieh  kept  him  tb 
greatest  of  kings,  and  that  which  made  him  the  most  iinhappT  of 
men,  were  already  visible  in  him.  The  first  of  his  two  illegjtinutU 
sons  was  bom  to  him  two  years  before  his  marringo.  lie  wit 
not  seventeen  when  his  intrigue  with  Rosamund  de  Clifford  b«g>a 
(the  fruitful  theme  of  fictions  that  have  survived  till  now) ;  andbt 
was  not  twenty  when  he  received  from  Eleanor,  hia  elder  by«l 
least  ten  years  of  tarnished  fame,  that  bitter.  thom-pl&Oted 
dower,  which  waits  so  commonly  on  marriages  of  convenience  And 
ambition. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  English  sovereignty,  however,  kU  went 

I  well.  In  the  pageantries  of  the  coronation  Eleanor  bore  ber  part ; 
die  had  the  proven^al  taste  for  poetry  and  song,  and  took  npno 
htnelf  tho  direction  of  a  rude  dramatic  festival.  She  stood  1^ 
H)en  the  powerful  barona  swore  fealty  to  her  two  infant '  " " 
Wfi  no  shadow  from  the  fortunes  of  the  children  of  her 
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foFtunate  if  not  more  frail,  could  yet  have  fallen  between  her  anS 
her  hushand.  • 

Henry's  fiiBt  not  of  state  was  to  confirm  to  his  Korman  and 
Sazoo  Bubjecta  the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  them 
the  Charter  of  Henry  the  First.  He  then  appointed  hia  greBt 
officers  ;  and  with  how  strong  a  hand  he  meant  to  administot' 
justice,  was  shown  in  hia  nomination  of  the  Earl  of  Leieester  for 
grand  justiciary,  with  ample  powers.  Confidence  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  towns  and  cities,  now  stniggling  into  importance 
by  the  help  of  charters  and  fiscal  exemptions  carried  against 
the  barons,  by  the  issue  of  a  new  coinage  of  standard  weight 
and  purity.  But  there  remained  a  thing  to  do  for  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth,  from  which  the  danger  and  difficulty  miglrt 
hflTe  warned  off  a  stouter  heart  than  Henry's.  The  manner  in 
which  he  set  about  it  proved  bis  capacity  to  govern. 

He  called  together  a  coimcil  of  the  great  nobles.  As  I  hovB 
before  remarked,  this  council,  under  our  early  Norman  kings,  was 
only  another  form  of  the  Saion  Witan.  A  greater  misapprehea- 
sion  of  our  constitutional  history  cannot  e.^ist,  than  that  which 
would  suppose  it  hut  the  rude  commencement  of  our  modem  House 
of  Lords.  The  idea  of  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords  did  not  at 
this  time  esist  in  England.  A  barony  consisted  of  Bo  many 
knights'  fees  ;  in  other  words,  of  so  many  estates  from  which  the 
services  of  a  knight  was  due  ;  and  a  baron  claimed  his  summons, 
not  as  a  lord  (even  the  coronet  nas  not  worn  till  much  later),  but 
as  a  proprietor.  The  council,  In  a  word,  nas  distinctly  representa- 
tive. Its  dignity  was  territorial,  and  resulted  from  the  possession  of 
fiofa  of  land.  If  these  fiefs  were  forfeited,  alienated,  or  lost,  the 
dignity  departed  with  them.  The  council  assembled,— Henry  sub- 
mitted to  them  an  opinion  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  most 
skilful  lawyers  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  de- 
mesnes of  the  crown  were  of  so  sacred  and  inalienable  a  nature,  that 
no  length  of  time  or  tenure  could  give  a  right  of  prescription  against 
the  claim  of  succeeding  princes.  His  object  was  manifest.  He  had 
resolved  to  strengthen  the  throne,  and  re-establish  its  more  direct 
communication  with  the  people,  by  suppressing  the  petty  tyran- 
nies engendered  in  the  late  unnatural  strife,  and  re-opening  a  way 
throughout  the  land  for  the  equal  current  of  justice.     It  was  a  pro- 

Sosition  the  reverse  of  welcome  to  many  members  of  the  council, 
at  sanction  could  not  be  withheld  from  it.  The  people  called  the 
etudes  of  these  feudal  tyrants,  dens  of  thieves  ;  and  to  purge  an4 
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oleanse  the  eouniry  of  them,  Henrj'ft  tenants  and  ^raaials  had 
4ilreadj  crowded  eagerly  bj  thousands  round  his  'standard^  in 
4ittswer  to  his  summons. 

In  this  gallant,  strenuous  labour,  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign 
were  wisely  passed.  Eleven  hundred  forts  and  casdes,  which  had  for 
more  than  twenty  years.been  the  terror  and  bane  of  the  defenceless 
population,  by  whose  plunder  their  ferocious  lords  sustained  them- 
eelves,  he  levelled  to  the  ground.  From  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  reigned  in  Yorkshire  as  a  sovereign,  he 
wrested  the  castle  df  Scarborough  ;  and  from  Roger  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, he  forced  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Gloucester.  Roger's 
father  had  received  his  earldom  for  services  to  Matilda ;  his  patent, 
the  oldest  which  records  for  us  the  advantages  then  annexed  to 
.an  earldom,  had  secured  him  with  his  title  the  castle  and  moat  of 
Hereford,  the  services  of  three  knights  or  barons  and  of  their 
retainers,  three  manors  from  the  royal  demesnes,  a  forest,  and  a 
right  to  the  third  penny  of  the  rents  of  the  city,  and  the  third 
penny  of  the  eums  arising  from  eauses  tried  in  the  courts  of  the 
oounty  ;  and  he  had  to  some  extent  justified  his  great  rewards  by 
remaining  true  to  Matilda  to  the  last.  But  Henry  admitted  no  ex- 
ooptions  to  his  policy  on  the  ground  of  party  claims.  He  dealt  out 
to  the  partisans  of  his  mother,  and  to  those  of  Stephen,  the  same 
atom  measure  of  equality.  Thepotent  and  cruel  Earl  of  Nottingham 
was  driven  from  the  kingdom  ;  Henry  of  Winchester  (who  crowned 
Matilda)  not  less  wisely  fled,  leaving  six  stroii^  castles  to  be  razed 
to  the  ground ;  after  obstinato  and  prolonged  resistance,  he  reduced 
in  person  Hugh  de  Mortimer's  castles  of  Bridgnorth,  Gleobury,  and 
Wigmore  ;  and  he  forced  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scots,  to  resign 
possession  of  the  three  border  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
l)erland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  to  accept  in  their  place  the 
'earldom  of  Huntingdon,  in  some  sort  justly  claimed  by  these 
Scottish  princes  in  right  of  a  descent  from  Waltheof. 

Great  were  the  dangers  and  the  toils  undergone  by  Henry  in 
the  years  resolutely  given  to  this  kingly  work,  and  twice  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  devotion  of  his  followers.  Of  these  the  most  ,pre- 
eminent  was  a  churchman,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  whom  the 
Archbishop  Theobald,  a  trusted  old  adherept  of  the  Plantagenet 
family  and  Henry's  first  mhiister  and  adviser,  had  recommended 
to  the  young  king's  employment.  The  archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury was  then  the  richest  dignity  of  the  church,  after  the  bishoprics 
«nd  abbeys.     And  in  that  a^e  of  episcopal  warriors,  when  the  oope 
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4ind  the  cotft  of  mail  were  worn  alterndtelj,  and  ihe  hand  which 
raised  the  crucifix  on  the  day  of  festival  wielded  the  sword  in  the 
day  of  battle,  there  had  been  no  such  daring  or  brilliant  example 
*of  the  churdh  militant  as  Archdeacon  Thomas  k  Bedket. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  trader,  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  London  citizens.  The  idea  of  his  low  birth,  and  of  the  mar- 
vellous circumstances  that  attended  it,  which  do  not  find  place  in 
the  popular  chronicles  (John  of  Brompton  first  records  them)  till 
two  centuries  after  his  death,  must  be  rejected  from  autiientie 
liistory.  A  citizen  of  London  in  this  reign  ranked  with  a  baron 
in  importance  ;  and  Becket's  father  was  able  to  place  him  in  his 
childhood  under  the  care  of  the  canons  of  Merton,  and  to  continue 
the  studies  of  his  boyhood  in  the  best  schools  of  Oxford,  of  Paris, 
and  of  London.  No  contemptible  places  of  study,  if  judged  by 
their  fruits  in  the  reign  to  which  we  have  arrived.  The  son  of  an 
obscure  English  monk  now  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  John 
of  Salisbury's  classical  accomplishments  had  obtained  him  European 
reputation.  Peter  of  Blois  wrote  Greek.  Latinity  began  to  be 
60  pure  thdt  a  bishop  could  not  risk  his  opoHu^&ot  without  the 
reward  of  a  loud  laugh.  And  when  Pitz  Stephen  says  of  the 
metropolitan  scholars  thilt  they  daily  '  torquent  enthymemata,' 
•the  good  archdeacon  will  have  us  perceive  that  he  has  himself  turned 
over  the  page  of  Juvenal,  From  these  schools  Becket  had 
emerged,  a  lively  and  lettered  youth  ;  and  on  his  father's  death 
was  taken  into  the  house  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  With  this 
patronage  he  travelled  abroad  ;  attended  the  best  foreign  lectures 
of  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  returned  to  take  the  place  of  the 
primate's  most  intimate  adviser.  He  had  obtained  his  arch- 
deaconry, and  was  older  than  the  king  by  sixteen  years,  when 
Theobald  named  him  to  Henry. 

In  the  Saxon  citizen's  son,  Plantagenet  discovered  a  spirit 
closely  akin  to  his  own.  His  tastes,  accomplishments,  pursuits, 
and  passions,  were  on  the  same  scale  of  potency  and  grandeur. 
They  laughed  and  feasted,  studied,  played,  and  hunted  together  ; 
they  scaled  together  many  a  castle,  and  had  fought  their  daring 
way  into  the  keep  by  each  other's  side  ;  nor  did  any  man  marvel, 
or  any  expectant  Norman  baron  venture  to  complain,  when  Becket 
was  named  to  the  Chancellorship  of  England  before  Henry  had 
completed  his  second  year  of  sovereignty.  The  Ohancellor  had 
no  authority  strictly  judicial  at  thistime,  nor  until  a  century  later  ; 
but  he  was  keeper  of  the  king's  teal,  signed  -all  grants,  had 
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goardiansliip  of  all  vacant  prelacies  and  baronies,  took  Ii  seat  ir 
the  council  without  summons,  and  was  in  continual  t  ndance 
the  monarch.  Becket  had  held  the  office  but  a  few  days,  when  h'e 
was  also  made  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  and  received  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  Tower,  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead,  and 
the  honour  of  Eye  with  the  services  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  knights. 

The  dignities  so  lavishly  bestowed  were  taken  with  as  large  and 
free  a  hand.  The  house  of  the  Chancellor  rivalled  in  its  careless 
splendour  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and  men  knew  not  which  equi> 
page  was  noblest,  the  favourite's  or  the  king's.  Ejiights  enrolled 
themselves  his  vassals,  and  offered  him  spontaneous  homage.  He 
took  precedence  of  all  the  lay  barons,  and  kept  open  table  for 
whomever  pleasure  or  business  attracted  to  the  court.  His  secre- 
tary Fitz  Stephen  gives  us  the  record  of  these  glories  of  his 
master ;  and  stops  the  mention  of  his  gorgeous  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold,  his  costly  viands,  his  rare  and  abundant  wines,  and  his 
nchly  habited  pages  and  servitors,  to  tell  us  that  when  the  unin- 
vited guests  were  too  numerous  to  have  places  at  the  table,  the 
Chancellor  was  careful,  that  they  might  not  soil  their  dresses  when 
they  sate  upon  the  floor,  to  have  the  floor  daily  covered  with  fresh 
hay  or  straw.  When  he  travelled  to  Paris  on  the  business  of  the 
state,  his  grandeur  set  men  marvelling  on  what  could  be  the 
grandeur  of  his  master.  As  the  Frenchmen  saw,  slowly  passing, 
his  trains  of  waggons  and  sumpter  horses,  each  of  the  latter 
ridden  by  a  monkey,  while  the  groom  remained  behind  upon  his 
knees ;  his  countless  hounds,  hawks,  huntsmen,  and  falconers  ; 
his  hundreds  of  richly  armed  knights  and  nobles,  with  their  shield- 
bearing  esquires,  led  chargers,  and  noble  following  of  gentle- 
m^i's  sons  ;  himself  appearing  last,  in  easy  converse  with  one  or 
two  chosen  friends  ; — they  could  but  exclaim  in  wonder  to  each 
other,  *  What  manner  of  man  must  the  King  of  England  be, 
'  when  his  Chancellor  travels  in  such  state !  * 

Henry  cared  little  for  such,  things  himself,  and,  taking  his 
chancellor  by  the  ear,  would  affect  to  laugh  at  his  finery  ;  but  in 
secret  he  enjoyed  it  all.  For  it  was  turned  to  other  uses  than  of 
mere  dazzling  show.  It  played  the  part  in  Becket 's  statesman- 
ship, which  in  his  churchmanship  self-denial  and  mortification 
played.  Henry  never  had  a  more  able  secular  minister.  Whether 
as  negotiator  or  warrior,  abroad  or  at  home,  his  power  and  his 
genius  stand  plidnly  forth  in  every  incident  of  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  reign.     This  is  not  the  place  for  such  details :  but  in  repres* 
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slon  of  baronial  t jrannies^  and  tlie  restoration  of  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  in  the  appointment  of  skilful  judges  ;  in  every  great 
measure  to  reform,  arrange,  and  encourage  trade  ;  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.  And  with  as  much  regard  for  justice,  as  con- 
tempt for  toil.  He  fought  hand  to  hand  through  the  whole  of 
the  Toulouse  campaign ;  tilted  victoriously  with  the  most  famous 
French  nobles ;  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  knights 
and  four  thousand  cavalry,  whom  he  raised  and  maintained 
at  his  own  charge,  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise.  It  was 
at  his  wise  suggestion  Henry  exchanged  the  personal  services 
of  his  vassals  in  this  campaign  for  pecuniary  aid,  the  first 
solid  blow  that  mere  feudalism  had  received  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
counselled  the  king,  in  levying  the  scutage  on  the  respective 
knights*  fees,  to  exact  it  in  the  same  proportion  from  the  bishops 
and  abbots  as  from  the  lay  vassals  of  the  Crown.  Where 
his  hand  fell  heaviest  no  man  knew.  They  knew  only  where 
his  service  tended ;  and  that  with  his  king  he  lived  as  with  a 
brother.  He  and  Henry  were  on  their  way  to  hunt,  when  tidings 
came  from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  that  in  that  matter  of  the 
scutage  a  sword  had  been  plunged  in  the  bosom  of  mother  church, 
and  that  nothing  less  than  excommunication  should  be  the  Chan- 
cellor's reward.  The  chase  went  only  the  more  merrily  for  the 
news.  What  cared  they  for  an  arrogant  bishop  ?  They  lived 
but  for  each  other.  They  had  in  all  things  cor  unum  et  animam 
unam,  -  Their  gravest  duties,  and  their  highest  pleasures,  even  to 
those  that  peradventure  should  have  least  befitted  a  king  and  an 
archdeacon  chancellor,  they  shared  in  common. 

The  death  of  primate  Theobald,  and  the  vacancy  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  See,  had  yet  suggested  no  change  in  these  rela- 
tions. Henry  did  not  find  it  inconvenient,  on  state  grounds,  to 
take  some  few  months*  revenues  of  so  rich  a  see  into  his  own 
exchequer  ;  nor  had  Becket  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
on  grounds  ecclesiastical.  Thirteen  months  passed  thus.  The 
courtiers  had  hinted  meanwhile  what  a  primate  the  Chancellor 
would  make  ;  and  the  Chancellor  had  but  darkly  responded,  that 
he  knew  four  poor  priests  better  qualified  for  the  dignity  than  him- 
self. But  Henry's  resolution  was  taken.  What  had  been  done 
with  the  pretences  and  tyrannies  of  the  lay  lords,  he  now  de- 
termined to  attempt  with  the  lords  of  the  churdi ;  and  here, 
in  his  trusted  and  beloved  minister,  the  instrument  waited  to 
his  hand.     Both  were  in  France,  at   the  close  of  1161,  when. 
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the  King  told  tlio  Chanceilor  sudJenly  to  preparo  for  »"voyafip" 
to  Englanil.  'In  a  few  days,'  he  added,  'jouwUl  be  Ai^ 
'  bishop  of  Canterbury.'  Beckot  flnshed  in  the  face,  aa  with  mr- 
prine  or  shame  ;  then  emiliitg,  looked  at  the  cont  of  mail  homiK. 
and  remarked  that  hi;  had  not  much  of  the  appearance  of  m 
archbishop.  Ueiiry  put  tliis  laughingly  aside  ;  but  irhen  ihir 
Chancellor  apoke  again,  it  was  in  grar«r  tone,  and  with  as  eipm- 
aion  in  hia  face  as  of  strong  contenditig  emotiana,  '  1  shaB 
'  have  eitlior  to  losa  my  king's  favour,  or  to  BaeriSoo  to  it  thn  bo^ 
'  vice  of  my  God.'  Tlie  favourite  knew  liis  maatcr,  if  ho  did'ti>* 
yet  quite  know  hiinsolf  :  the  master  knew  himself  oaly. 

Becket  iras  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  oa  tbe  Itf 
of  June,  1162,  in  the  king's  chapel'  at  Westmin&ler,  and  m  |M- 
sencQ  of  all  the  great  nobility  of  England,  who  attended  to  gnUr 
the  king.  'A  niinwlo  I  a  miracle  I'  oiclaimod  his  old  enconr 
the  Biehop  of  Hereford,  '  IJere  is  a  soldier  changed  to  a  priMt;— 
'a  layman  into  an  nrchl>i3bop  !'  But  no  man  knew  as  yothn* 
miraculous  the  change.  Uenry  himself,  perhaps,  first  suspoot^  it. 
when  he  received  from  the  nc^v  archbisliop  the  seals  of  itf 
chancellorship,  with  a  request  that  ho  would  provide  hicDHl' 
another  chancellor,  since  he  was  hardly  competent  to  the  duttts^rf 
one  office,  much  less  of  two,  The  king  auppessed  hin  morlitit» 
tion  till  he  arrived  in  England,  and  again  stood  face  to  face  riih 
his  old  associate.     They  met  at  Southampton. 

Henry  was  little  prepared  for  the  change  that  Appalled  bin. 
They  had  been  apart  only  a  few  brief  roontbs  ;  but  what 
now  was  his  stately  and  magnificent  chancellor,  his  prinoelf 
and  gallant  entertainer,  liia  battle  and  boon  companion  ?  T1ib» 
stood  hel'oro  him  a  rigid  and  severe  ascetic,  an  liumUs'  ual 
squalid  penitent.  Beneath  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  arcfai^HM» 
pal  office,  close  to  the  skin  of  their  wearer,  was  to  be  seen  the  moflv 
est  sackcloth,  overrun  with  vermin.  Ho  who  had  luicurioualy  fad  ■■ 
I  the  choicest  viands,  now  fod  sparingly  on  the  coarsest  fare.    Wa« 

I  was  no  longer  his  drink,  hut  water  made  nnuseoua  by  bitter  hortt 

k  Up  to  his  very  neck,  where  nothing  heavier  than  a  king'i  hui 

I  had  lain. — nothing  less  delicate  than  the  jowelled  arm  of  ^nri^ 

I  tress, — wore  visible  marks  of  the  daily  stripes  that  lacerated  te 

I  naked  back.     Tho  daily  entertainer  of  hundreds   of  high-bw 

I  nobles,  now,  as  each  morning  broke  on  his  retired  cell,  wwJtd 

m  upon  his  bended  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen   miserable  bi!£|n 

^»^    refreshed  them  with  food,  and  gave  to  each  four  pieces  of  rffw. 
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The  Sibg's  deroted  Berr-ont  had  shifted  his  allegiance,  and  wa» 
now-  devoted  to  another  Sovereign. 

It  is  possible  that  while  some  snoh  thought  passed  through  the- 
mind  of  Henry,  he  saw  Becket  once  again  as,  mitii  then,  he  had  seen, 
him  always  ;  and  nerved  himself  for  a  struggle,  in  which,  unsubdued, 
by  stripes  or  sackcloth,  that  undaunted  courage,  that  fiery  temper^ 
that  daring  spirit,  and  that  haughty  heart,  would  measiire  them- 
selves fiercely  and  uncompromisingly  against  his  own.  He  would' 
believe  him  unchanged,  if  he  believed  him  sincere  ;  and  feel  that 
he  had  but  altered  his  objects  of  ambition.  To  a  man  of  Henry's, 
temperament,  at  once  impetuous  and  decisive,  this  extreme  of  mor" 
tification  and  self-denial  would  seem  a  not  difficult  transition  from- 
the  extremity  of  riot  and  self-indulgence.  The  less  danger 
of  relapse  was  undoubtedly  so  secured.  Nor  was  it  to  take  a 
vulgar  or  unprincely  view  thus  to  think  his  favourite  and  his  foe- 
the  same.  Henry  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  attitude  taken  by 
Becket.  In  a  less  formidable  shape  it  had  already  threatened' 
his  throne.  It  was  to  arm  himself  against  it  he  had  given  the  very 
power,  which  was  now,  in  his  despite,  to  be  used  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Less  in  doubt  of  his  old  chancellor's  sincerity,  than  in 
open  and  resolute  dislike  of  pretences  that  had  never  been  popular 
in  England,  the.  king  took  his  stand.  As  a  matter  of  state  polity 
he  would  fight  the  battle  ouU  And  he  fought  it  fairly.  He 
never  taunted  Becket  in  its  course  with  what  had  amused  their 
old  hours  of  confidence.  He  nevor  reminded  him  of  the  days  when 
they  counted  up  the  Popes  that  had  been  murdered,  deposed,  or 
exiled ;  when  they  jested  over  the  Vicars  of  Christ  whom  rebel 
arms  or  pillaged  treasures  had  raised  and  supported ;  or  when 
they  laughed  at  recital  of  the  many  princely  courtezans,  who- 
had  dispensed  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  had  held  in  their 
control  the  succession  of  St.  Peter. 

Becket  himself  thought  of  such  things  no  more.  Before  the  vast 
image  of  Hildebrand,  they  had  faded  from  his  thoughts  for  ever. 
There  could  not  but  have  been  something  strongly  captivating  to 
a  mind  like  his,  in  the  career  of  that  great  pontiff.  With  the 
primacy  on  a  sudden  in  his  grasp,  it  was  indeed  no  marvel  that  such 
a  career  had  as  suddenly  taken  both  his  reason  and  his  fancy 
prisoner  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  not'  to  believe  that  some  thought 
of  the  last  occupant  of  the  Vatican  had  also  its  share  of  influence,  in 
shaping  the  destiny  so  unexpectedly  thrown  open  to  him.  In  the 
year  of  Henry's  accession,  an  Englishman  of  the  lowest  births 
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Nicholiis  Breakspeare,  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  with  the  title 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth  ;  and  not  seyentj  years  had  passed  since  the 
voice  of  Hildehrand  declared  this  throne  to  he  hot  the  temporal 
emhlem  of  a  universal  spiritual  authority,  holding  ahsolute  feudal 
JHrisdiction  over  the  lesser  authority  of  kings  and  nobles.  Let  it 
he  granted  that,  with  the  first  sudden  impulse  of  his  new  dignity, 
Becket  at  once  ascended  to  that  largest  contemplation  of  its  scope 
and  objects  ;  and  the  personal  ambition  he  mingled  with  it,  need 
not  greatly  impair  its  grandeur.  He  had  undertaken  at  the  least 
no  holiday  or  idle  game.  From  John  of  Salisbury,  who  had  carried 
the  congratulations  of  Englishmen  to  their  countrymen,  he  had 
learned  with  what  sorrowful,  sad  retrospection,  even  the  powerful 
and  fortunate  Breakspeare  looked  back  at  his  humble  days.  In 
his  cell  of  St.  Rufus,  he  said,  he  had  tasted  happiness  ;  but  in  his 
ascent  to  greatness  he  had  been  harassed  at  every  step  with 
additional  cares:  beholders  might  think  tiie  Tiara  a  splendid 
crown  ;  he  had  found  it  a  crown  of  thorns.  But  it  was  even  such 
an  iron  crown  that  the  greater  and  sterner  spirit  of  Becket  pre- 
ferred and  coveted. 

Admitting  so  much  sincerity,  tiien,  on  both  sides,  the  character  of 
the  struggle  that  followed  between  opponents  so  nearly  matched,  must 
be  discriminated  on  other  than  personal  grounds.  It  involved  the 
whole  mighty  question  of  the  arrangement  of  human  society.  Becket 
stood  upon  the  claim  put  forth  by  Hildehrand.  Like  him  he 
would  have  made  government  theocratic,  and  set  the  Church  at  its 
head,  unquestioned  and  supreme.  He  would  have  drawn  together 
imder  one  sole  Suzerain  authority,  the  entire  territory  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  ;  and  made  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome  the  centre 
md  metropolis  of  dominion  through  the  wide  and  various  extent  of 
all  civilised  nations.  To  Henry  it  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  such  centralisation  of  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  fatal  to 
the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  liberty  of  the  world.  He  and 
his  chancellor  had  laboured  hitherto  to  reduce  all  autocracies  and 
tyrannies,  and  alone  and  unassisted  he  would  continue,  against  his 
primate,  that  good  work.  Not  necessarily  was  the  question  implied, 
whether  spiritual  interests  were  or  were  not  of  higher  importance 
than  temporal  interests  ;  any  more  than  whether  a  firm  belief  in 
Christianity  should  imply  a  total  subjection  of  the  understanding,  of 
the  heart  and  the  will,  of  the  active  and  the  intellectual  powers,  to 
ecclesiastical  domination.  Not  so,  happily  for  the  people  whom 
he  governed,  was  this  resolute  prince  disposed  to  renounce  his 
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social  and  civil  duties.  By  God's  eyes  he  swore  tliat  his  priests 
sLonld  not  be  relieved  of  Uie  reGtrainta  of  Law,  nor  his  England 
made  subject  to  a  Foreign  Power.  In  events  tbat  happened 
tiirough  the  contest,  he  was  rude,  reckless,  and  passionate  ;  fur 
much  of  the  work  he  was  colled  to  do  could  not  by  more  doUcato 
ways  be  done  ;  but  there  seldom  fails  to  be  viBible  in  him  a  strong 
comprehension  of  the  vital  truth  which  wos  afterwards  wrought  out 
with  such  breadth  and  potency  in  England.  Asserting  the  necessary 
rights  of  temporal  princes,  and  maintaining  the  independent  vigour 
of  civil  government,  he  maintained  and  asserted,  in  effect,  Behgious 
Liberty  and  Equal  Laws  ;  for  happily  the  soil  was  even  now  not 
unprepared  to  receive  that  wholesome  seed.  I  have  shown  what 
influeneea  from  yet  earlier  religious  struggles  still  lingered  and 
had  power  in  England;  and  that  here,  even  within  the  direct 
and  frowning  shadow  of  the  papacy,  the  rights  of  inteUect  had 
been  claimed,  and  its  duties  e.tercised. 

The  contest  of  Henry  and  Beckct  lasted  more  than  eight  years. 
But  the  minutest  detail  of  its  courso  would  less  avail  our  present 
purpose  than  one  nr  two  salient  examples  of  the  leading  matters 
in  dispute.  In  a  succeeding  chapter  the  result  and  effect  on  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Henry  will  be  shown.  The  contest  Beems  to 
me  to  have  been  virtually  decided,  when  the  swords  of  Tracy  and 
Filznrse  were  eo  unhappily  flung  into  the  scale.  Becket's  murder 
superinduced  other  considerations,  of  which  the  Vatican,  which  had 
thi'Dughout  placed  its  thunders  at  his  service,  knew  well  with 
deepest  art  to  avail  itself,  Eut  these  considerations  do  not  arise 
till  the  later  incidents  of  Henry's  rule  and  policy  come  to  be  con- 
sidered along  vnth  them. 

The  primate  must  bo  said  to  have  £rst  flung  down  the  gage, 
promptly  token  up  by  the  king.  He  commenced  proeeedings  for 
the  recoreiy  of  possessions,  lands,  and  castles,  which  he  smd  had 
been  wrongfully  withdrawn  from  the  archiepiscopal  see.  No  grant, 
he  said,  no  length  of  possession,  no  royalty  of  ownership,  could 
hold  against  the  claims  of  the  church.  He  demanded  from  the 
king  himself  the  castle  of  Rochester.  From  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
who  had  held  the  fief  since  the  Conquest,  he  demanded  the  castle 
and  barony  of  Tunbridge.  And  other  vast  possessions  he  in  like 
manner  forcibly  claimed  from  their  existing  lay  proprietors.  Tba. 
king  met  and  defeated  him  on  every  claim. 

He  nejt  asserted  his  right  to  present  to  all  benefices  in  tli« 
manors  of  his  tenants,     William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenanl 
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hd^Ug;  i^fiqgiit^  oit\k^  cippii  ns.well  afi  pf  t]be  i^f^i^j^oqH^  s^e,. 
f(^blj(^QC^d,i^  priest  wjiQpa  Bock^t  h^i  collfUed  to  tb^roptorj. 
x^  hid,  ii(Anojr,.fm4  ^9  ioi:4  of  tjji.e,  pia»or  qla^mi^d.disi^p^Rl  pi  the 
liripg.  Ti^ffeiMr^hbiabop  n^Qt^tlje  Qtoi9iihj,Qi:foi»mw^p8^oncof  the, 
Igrdi .  Thwi .  w^i!  &oi»etlii«g'  f^t<  .^T^  Ivy^wTfjm  &nix  meli^«bolj.  in. 
tfeifl.efwfer/ftM^liftfticrf  th#  ii^Gpn^o^e^  power  iiwhipb  ^^  sQ.Uyij^j.. 
eN»ph>;£4*  in.  i^Or  E^\#9qv^9(t.  ppro^^,^  oi  tt^e,  s^pu^e.  He. 
pil«jr04  ^tb.  tlus;  di^p^ni^tioi^  of  Inl^rdict^.  and  CiH'«^9>.  which 
were  yfiih  <»©'  fell  ^ye^th;  to.  reduce  to  imippjr^iftble.-  y«i4tie£^ 
if:iv>t.  to.  ilH^erfkHen^e^riQii^  all,  the  gloyie^  apd,  the,  <}p«ifprt9, 
of  .tWs.:tMawtoi'y'  woridj  fis  a  wjjfjij,  ehijd,  plf^^, ^  triii|(pph» 
with.sax99  M^^:  fopi^d  tQj^  lu  ap^wer  .to  Ileni-y's.i^^a.i^t, demand, 
iHk.J^illtport.  qf  Qll,  {^okopwledg^.  prerogative^  for  a.wi^draTFftl  of 
the  a^uto^ce  OR  SjiD^iford^  a^  holdiDg  <^  tbe  Crown,  l^  haiAghtilj 
^fm^t>S§A%  tj^a^^it  wap  ;iot;  ^or.  the  Grown  tq  d^^mine.  wfeo  s^oidd 
be  excommunicated  or  who  abaolyed^  NotwUhstaiiding,  the  law 
Wftft  ^ftio.top.ol^a^rfQT  Kb  C!?QtHi\i«jd  reftista^e,  md  ag^Ja  Hepry 

T^  wfia  npwc  the;  ^g'e  turn,,  indeed  it  bof^ame  hi^  du^y^  to^ 
%9amne  the  offensire^,  .  A,  priest,. Philip  de  Broiii,  h^  debaHPh^ 
the^dAHghte^r  of  a  respeotable  m^^,  a^^d  afterwf^da  murdercKi  tl^e 
fatber*  thftt  he  migkt..  not.  be  die^nrbed  in  his  guilty  interco|ir&€u 
Buti  Binine  the  Conquerer's  separation  of  the  ecolesiaetic^  from 
the  civil,  juriftdicition,  ^e  clergy  hi^digradually  claimed  e^p^ption 
fhom  secular  peftalties^^  axid  placed  then^lyes  witfun  canoi\  law  ;  the 
•oanon^  colluded  c)^gyi¥\en  frein  judgmei^ta  of  hlQod^  pres^bing, 
<«»ly  depikdati9P».^^<J9^prUQnp^Q^i  or^ageUation  ;  and  there-was 
no  civil  power  to  reach  enormous  crimes,  if  con^ipitted  by  a  priest., 
^enry  l«»d.  loDg  medita^  a  djicMsige  iu:  this^  More  than  a  hun- 
dred smUar  h<^Aicides  had  come  within  his  knowledge  in  tlie  last 
tenyear^*  For  the  clerical  privileges  sheltered  aU  admitted  to  the 
tensure,  wh^her  afterwards  rec€a,ved  o^  not  into  holy  orders,;  and 
the  tonsure  had  become  the  campion  reeovrce  of  the  most .  aban- 
doned criminals.  He  now  demanded,  that  Philip  de  Brois.  sjhould 
be  brx)Ught  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and:  suffer,  if  convicted,  the 
penalty  of  his  atrocious  cringe'  B^ecket  met  the  demand  by  placing 
Philip  out  of  the  king's  reach,  in,  custody  of  his  diocesan ;  and 
the  matter  was  brought  to  issue^ 

Henry  summoned  the  bishops  to  attend  him  at  Westminster, 
and  Becket  answered  the  smnmon^  with  the  rest.  Hf  detailed  to 
them  the  cori:uption  of  their  court?,  and^  Btigm^tised  a3  a  vile 


practice  that  coiamiitittitin  of  puniahmeat  fur  money-  wlicrelij  thoy 
had  often  levied  iVoin  the  people  in  a  yaar  more  than  lis  hod  him* 
aelf  taken  for  the  necesaitiea  of  th«  state.  Uo  said, that. a  clorieal 
fiSead^r  sheHld  be  subjected-  to  a  penalty  all  the  moie  soT«ra 
iKCAUse  he  had  abueod  a  character  eo  saicred.  And  he  required 
th^r.  consQut,  for  the  future,  that  when  ecoleaiostical  parsana 
should  h&  EO  fa.r  adjudged  guiL^  atfvty  efime.by  their  own  bUh<^ 
and  clerieal  judges,  aa  te  have  incurred  the  penaltjofdegradatioB, 
they  sbookl  be  strftightwAy  transferred  for  due  and  propw  puoish- 
iqent  to. the  handi  of  the  ciril  pover.  From. this  m^.^uiceaaoiiablfl 
proposi'l^t  is  supposed  the  bislkops  w^tiLd  iiat.liave  witliheld  tlieic 
aai^etioBt  when  theJiai^lity  voiue  of  llecket  roa^  Buddonly  above 
titftodien.  No  ulargymftB  could  su&r  death)  he  said;  or-  loss  o£ 
U^,  for  any  crimfl  whatsoever.  No  bumamaeverity,  could  add  to 
«acleew»lical  ciwsi^va ;  they  vitro  of  oU  punishmeDta  the  most 
gneTouai  because  they  touelied  the  soul.  Overawed  hy  theic 
pvBMte,  the  bishops,  frith  one  exwptioDi  gave  in  the  sane  answer; 
1^0  which  Ileury  asked  thcoi,  one  by  one,  whctlier  they  wem 
pt&fac«i  to  disobey  or  to  observe  tlie  ancient,  customs  of  the  reahn^ 
Again  the  vwee  of  Becket  oaawered  first.  Ho  would  obey  thft 
CUBlOms  of  the  realm,  lie  B&id,  'eaviEig  theprivilegesof  his  order.;' 
Ofid'ttg^!)  the  bishops,  with  exoeption  of  Uilary  of  Chicbester* 
took'  up  tho  same  response.  Whereupon  Henry,  giving  way  to 
HtooaUsllablo  isdigoation.  burst  rudely  from  the  ball.  Crowding 
tbe9  round  Bec<k«t,  the  loss  detertuiaed  prel&tcs  suggested  the 
pn^iety  of  some  coneessioQ,  and  were  toid  with  a  vehement  pas- 
sioiv  loiider  than  the  king's,  that  if  au  Angel  were  to  descend  from 
heoreiii  and  advi^  him  to  make  the  acknowledgment  requiied  hy 
Heuy  without  that  saving  clause,  li«  would  anathematise  the 

fI«TOTthclc8s  the  spirit  of  Ilenry  onee  more,  at  this  early  stags 
of  ths  struggle,  asserted  its  superior  power  ;  and  Becket  was 
induBed  to  seek  an  interview  at  Woodstock,  wherein,  requesting 
tft  bo  informed  what  the  ancient  and  royal  cttstoms  of  the  realm 
w«i>Oi  be  promised  to  give  his  wca^to  maiataiu  them,  with  omia- 
alou  «f  the  obnoxious  reservation,  This  lud  to  the  famous  meeting 
of  that  parliament  or  eounoil  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  where 
tUc  ouBtoms  wero  drawn  up  in  siiteen  constitutions,  there  proposed 
for  adoption,  and  subsequently,  after  vigorous  debate,  signed  bf 
taking,  tl  10  prelates,  aud  thirty-seven  great  barons,  and  aealaa  i 
e  needless  to  leciunttheii 
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tliat  memorablo  council.  The  primate  set  hU  hand,  bat 
reluscd  to  nffis  his  BcaJ,  to  what  it  was  the  object  €»f  his  wholp 
subsequent  life  to  renounce,  contradict,  and  violate.  Enough  wiD 
have  been  said  of  the  dispute  to  prepare  the  reader  for  ita  reaalla 
in  the  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign,  when  1  have  placed  before 
him  the  substance  of  the  declarative  enactments,  so  solemnly 
assented  to,  and  so  suddenly  repented  of,  by  the  hero  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Church's  claims. 

They  declared  and  ordered  that  disputes  concerning  church 
advowsons  and  presentations  should  be  tried  and  determined  tn 
the  king's  courts  ;  that  in  the  secular  courts  ecclesiastics  should 
answer  for  matters  cognizant  there,  and  in  the  spiritual  courta  only 
forcaacs  within  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Thoy  provided  that  the  king's 
justiciary  should  send  to  the  spiritual  court  on  trial  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical (lender,  and,  observing  the  issue  of  the  cause,  should  at 
once  have  power  to  withdraw  from  the  further  protection  of  the 
church,  a  guilty  or  convicted  clert.  They  prevented  a  prelate  or 
clergyman  of  the  higher  class  from  leaving  the  realm  without  (be 
Idng's  license,  and  gave  the  king  a  claim  for  security,  in  case  rf 
their  departure,  that  they  wotdd  not  procure  evil  or  damage  to  Ibfl 
country  or  the  monarch.  Thiswasof  coursedirectedagainstthepapAt 
court.  They  freed  every  officer  or  tenant  of  the  throne  from  VaK- 
lity  to  interdict  or  excommunication,  unless  the  king  or  hie  justinuj' 
shouldfirsthavcbecnappriBedof  the  proceedings.  They  directed llut 
appeals  should  proceed  regularly  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  biehop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  ;  and  if  the  archbishop  filiM 
to  do  justice,  the  cause  was  to  be  carried  before  the  king  ;  that  hf 
his  precept  the  suit  might  be  terminated  in  the  archbishop's  eoort, 
fio  as  not  to  proceed  farther  without  the  king's  consent.  If  there 
were  any  dispute  as  to  whether  the  holding  of  any  tenement  were 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  they  left  the  question  to  be  determined  brfon 
the  King's  Chief  Justice,  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men,  lai 
to  be  referred  with  that  verdict  to  itsproper  court.  They  conceded 
that  an  inhabitant  of  the  king's  demesne,  refusing  to  appear  whn 
cited  by  the  ecclesiastical  autlvjrities,  might  be  put  under  an  inter- 
dict; but  hewas  not  to  be  excommunicated  until  the  king'soffiotr 
''  "  e  place  should  have  been  required  to  compel  him  by  oDune  rf 
«  answer  ;  and  if  the  officer  failed  in  this  duty,  he  wms  toV* 
the  mercy  of  the  king,  and  the  bishop  might  in  that  ease  conk 
'the  accused  person  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  They  enMl>( 
Jly,  that  the  custody  of  every  vacant  archbishopric,  bbfaojne^ 
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abbey,  and  priory,  of  royal  foundation,  aboulil  be  given  witb  ita 
revenuea  to  tbo  lung  ;  and  tbat  tho  eloctioo.  of  a  new  incumbent 
was  to  be  made  in  conseijuence  of  a  writ  from  tie  king,  by  tl 
cbief  clergy  of  tbe  church,  assembled  in  tbe  king's  cbapel,  wii 
the  king's  assent,  and  with  tbe  advice  uf  aucb  prelates  aa  the  kii^ 
might  call  to  his  assistance. 

Such  were  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon :    the  most  famo^ 
product  of  tbe  momontoua  struggle  of  Henry  the  Second  e 
Thomas  a  Becket. 
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Wrrii  most  noyels,  to  notice  them  sii:  montba  Sifter  publication 
be  rather  to  pen  an  epitaph  than  an  introduction.    The  present  oi 
however,  bos  a  constitution  of  a  more  lasdng  kind. 

The  Author  tells  ua  he  aspires  not  only  to  amuse  or  moye  his  reader, 
but  to  instruct  by  the  moral  which  his  tale  conveys,  and  to  import  such 
information  as  the  public  might  be  disinclined  to  receive  in  ^  furoi  less 
attractive.  He  has  well  succeeded  in  this  aim,  and  produced  a  work, 
apparently  his  first,  which  proves  him  possessed  of  the  varied 
talents  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  philosophical  and  political 
novel.  He  unites  the  opposite  excellences  of  soundness  of  judgment  and 
correctness  of  observation,  and  liveliness  of  imagination  and  jHayfalnesa 
of  fency,  which  but  few  of  even  our  flrst-rate  novelists  have  done  in  a 
greater  degree.  Whoever  he  is,  we  hail  him  as  a  new  power  in  that 
class  of  writers  which  is  destined  to  have  great  eifect,  at  all  events  in 
its  generation. 

A  regard  to  mere  form  has  long  been  abandoned  by  genius  to  pedants  ; 
the  phdoBopher,  tbe  legislator,  the  observant  man  of  the  world,  or 
whoever  has  had  new  truths  tomve  to  theworld,  or  old  errors  to  expose, 
have  found  fiction  now,  aa  in  the  time  of  Maop,  the  most  satisfactory 
and  effective  vehicle.  Thierry  found  the  better  half  of  the  history 
of  England  of  the  middle  age  in  the  novels  of  Scott ;  and  in  (he 
pages  of  various  of  our  living  novelists,  may  be  found  the  history  of 
the  present  age.  Truth  if  not  fact  is  to  be  found  there,  and  with  a 
■pintual  comment  worth  whole  volumes  of  dull  dissertation  or  mere 
aetnalities.  Bat  sucli  worts  must  he  watched  carefully  ;  for  it  is  tha, 
artistic  power  in  them  which  moulds  into  a  complete  form  what 
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thetraeilves  fFagtoentary.  Like'to*^xpert  fl^Tctonte  (hiiUBelf 'a  l^id*«f 
aitilit)  the  principle  he  desires  toiacilloateior  the  iiiipte8sio»fa9<BeriiB'to 
wodioe,  is  effected' hy  moulding  isto  a  m»w  creation'  a  ntmber  df  4ruthB* 
%tith  may  he  individually  tilid,  but- still  the  whole  may  he  iake :  -^aise 
Bot  to  itself^  hat  in  its  relation  to  the  actual  existences  it  proposes  to 
ponrtray.  It  will  always,  therefore,  he  a  moot  point  whiether  such 
productions  are  serviceahle  or  not.  UndOuhtedly  a  sword  may  he  mred 
for  or  against  one,  and  it  may  be  hettter  not  to  put  irffportant*  principles 
to  the  arhitremient  of  so  insensible  an  implement.  We  ate  inciiiieid  to 
think,  however,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  class  of  lltem^oe  pre- 
dominate over  the  evil.  Truths  when  thus  brilliantly  set,  produce  so 
much  more  effect.  They  raise  such  a  lively  interest  and  are  such  a 
joyous  stimulant  to  the  mind  and  the  heart,  that  We  cannot  but  look 
upon  them  as  a  great  invention,  and  one  tending  to  advance  the  age  more 
than  any  other.  They  are  to  us  what  the  old  ballad  was  to  the 
illiterate  middle  a^e.  They  wake  us  as  with  a  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and,  embodying  ail  the  sentiments  of  the  time,  they  find  an  echo 
universally  responsive.  "  Oliver  Twist,"  "  The  Sybil,"  "  Ernest  Mal- 
travers,"  and,  we  may » now  add,  "The  White  Slave,"  will  set  more 
heads  thinking  and  hearts  throbbii^— »will  rouse  more  attention,  create 
more  sympathy,  and  stimulate  more  wholesome  energy  than  hours  of 
grave  debate  in  'the  Parliament,  or  hundreds  of  volnnies  of  its  blue  hook 
reports.  The  capacity  to  acquire  infbrmation,  to  digest  it,  and  even  to 
sympathise,  has  but  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  it  is  as  important 
that  a  man  should  not  be  presented  with  a  mass  that  he  cannot  by  any 
effort  swallow,  as  that  he  should  havea  tincture  that  may  produce  a  ri|;ht 
effect. 

The  story  is  founded  on  an  0ic6urretice  that  has  already  been  frequently 
employed,  namely,  the  distfcfsetes  of  a  noble-minded,  hi^^hly  cultrrEtteU 
man,  m>ih  being  the  setf  or  siave  Of  Another.  Still  though  both  in  dnaat» 
and  novels  this  obvious  and  suggestive  tdtuationbas  been  often  employed, 
yet  in  the  hands  df  the  present  author  it  tsnude  to  excite  undiminislved^ 
mterest,  and  is  rendered  the  means  of  developing  the  horrors,  the  de- 
^dation,  and  the  sufferings  slavery  must  always  bring  to  the  enslaving 
as  v^ell  as  the  enslaved.  His  grand  object  as  already  said  is*  not  to^Jrro- 
duce  a  thrilling  story  or  mere  sentimental  interest,  but  to  devefope 
character  and  the  effbdts  of  laws  and  governments  upoli  it.  He  ia 
equ'ally  master  of  his  art.  As  his  subject,  and^on  this  account  ifis  ^Wfr 
place  liim  amongst  the  luj^he&t  class  of  novelists.  The  merest  'no^el 
reader  <;annot  forsake  his  bo(^,  and  the  Ernest  thinker  will  fixid  init 
Valuable  knoV^ledge. 

He,  doubtlefes,  has 'a  political  end  in.  view,  and*we  fency  a  littlebtttei*- 
iiess  if  not  malignity  may- be  detected  in  some  of  his  expositions,  thotifk 
IxNSsibly  this  may  Oh)y  arise  fVom  a  genuine  horror  and  dii^gttst  At  nte 
feuserable  results  of  a  system  (^society  sueh  as  exists  in  all  tilate^iioldilig 
countries,  aiid  which,  when* actually  witnessed,  teust  leave  ifnotiOi 
indtTMiona doreneiBB  ef mixid. 
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The  subject  is  highly  sqggestiTe,  and  the  points  for  criticisia  ate 
nnmerous ;  and  although  he  is  a  fine  writer,  w^  should  in  a  moi^ 
lengthened  notice  have  a  wrestle  with  him  on  some  points  df  art,  and 
some  even  of  principle ;  for  although  he  exposes  *iBany  c6nventional 
errors,  he  is  inclined  to  defend  others  equally  injurioiis.  Thls,'howeVer, 
we  cannot  do,  and  therefore  must  conclude  by  eafntsStiyVecotninend- 
ing  the  w&rk  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  ^Hsh  tb  enjoy  a  fine  fiction, 
pregnant  with  knowledge  of  the  most  taluabW  description  :  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind. 


The  P6teTicAL  Works  op  T.  Garbw,  Sewer  In  Orthiary  to  Charles  the 

First     3!3mo.     H.  G.  Clarke  and  Co. 

A  REPRINT  of  one  of  the  m5st  graceful  and  brilliant'of  the  poets  of 
elegant  Charles's  reign.  Carew  well  deserves  to  be  ihtroduced  into  a 
modem  series  of  the  poets ;  and,  considering  how  charming  his  verses 
are,  so  light,  gay,  and  exhilarating,  treating  too  of  lote  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  life,  it  is  astonishing  they  should  ever  have  fallen  into 
obscurity.  They  are  as  fresh  as  at  the  first  moment  they  were  penned, 
and  fragrant  with  sweet  words  and  images.  It  is  strange  that  wiUi  such 
models,  indefinite  and  vague  verses  should  have  since  gained  popu- 
larity ;  and  been  allowed  to  supplant  them  in  public  taste.  In  comparison 
with  the  mawkish  love  songs  of  the  last  century,rthey  are  as  superior  as 
fresh  to  faded  flowers.  The  great  merit  of  all  the  older  poets  consists 
in  their  having  a  definite  idea,  and  tender  feeling  round  whieh  their 
fancy  twined  apt  illustration.  Vagueness  and  mawkishness  came  in  wi4h 
French  conceit  and  affectation,  and  has  been  too  long  allowed  to  taint 
our  literature.  Mr.  Clarke  is  well  entitled  to  thanks  for  thus  repro- 
ducing our  noble  writers. 


Stella  :  a  Poem  6f  the  Day.     In  HtHtee  cantos,  &c.    Pep.  8vo.     Longtnkki 

and  Co. 

Bad  poetry  like  bad  wine  is  utterly  unendurable,  and  it  is  equally  WOn- 
derfril  now  there  can  be  readers  for  the  one,  as  drinkers  for  the  other. 
Still  as  there  is  a  constant prodaction  of  both,  one  must  suppose  ihere'is 
some  kind  of  market  for  the  deleterious  trash.  Every  day  produces  fresh 
specimens ;  and  it  really  becomes  the  duty  of  those  connected  with 
the  noticing  of  books,  to  endeavour  to  testrain  the  evil ;  that  un'V^s^ 
readers  may  not  be  Jured  into  throwing  av^ay  their  time,  and  petlistps 
their  money,  although  we  suspect  the  boOl^ellers'  accdtints  to  these 
amatenr  authors  would  prove  that  the. sale  is  indeed  small,  ttnd  that  a 
pretty  high 'price  is  paid  for  a  six  weeks'  notoriety  ;  but  whatever 'thp 
penalty,  it  is  not  sumciekltly  heavy  to  prevent  new  aspiittnts. 

In  tne  present  volume  of  versification  there  is  not  a  particle  of  pois^, 
nor  tiny  ideas  which  expressed  in  plain  prose  deserve  to  be  tegistered  in 
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a  lady's  album,  much  leas  toaniveat  the  honour  of  being  printe 
knack  of  Tersification,  witboat  a  poetic  iipiiit,  is  an  absolute  e 
and  the  mere  travestie  of  the  fonns  of  verse  and  ideas  of  a  ce 
author,  is  onlj  injurious  to  ihe  original.  Stella,  the  longest  [ 
the  present  volume,  is  a  very  weak  imitation  uf  a  style  and  seatiOi 
which  the  genins  of  Byron  alone  could  render  endurable.  The  occa- 
sional pieces  are  faint  echoes  of  authors  who  can  scarcely  bear  aoj 
imitation,  and  who  at  first-hand  are  only  admirable  from  a  certain  grsca 
of  expiesgion  and  delicacy  of  thought.  There  is  but  one  evidence  of 
good  sense  in  the  present  collection,  and  that  is  the  refraining  fma 
giving  the  name  of  the  authoress ;  and,  althoogh  she  will  think  us  asv- 
thing  but  a  frien<I,  we  cordially  advise  her  never  to  trast  to  Uiose  fuUy 
iojudiciouB  persona  who  advised  her  to  publish ;  and  to  busy  herself  niu 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  which  she  intimates  are  sufficient  t4 
occupy  her  time. 

A  PBicnciL  TttEtTiflE  ON  Healtht  Skin,  Sic.  By  EaiSMcs  Wilsos, 
r.R.S.,  *C.  1  roL  post  Bvo.  ChurcliUI. 
Vebt  few  of  us  indeed  are  at  all  aware  of  the  natnre  of  the  covering 
of  our  own  bodies.  We  see  a  "  soft,  smooth,  and  pliant,  membraiie, 
which  invests  the  whole  of  the  external  surfiice  of  the  body,  foUoniiif 
all  its  prominencies  ;"  but  we  know  not  till  the  researches  of  science, 
which  have  reached  only  a  few,  inform  us  that  the  whole  uf  the  int^vvc 
of  the  hody,  all  its  cavities  and  bumps,  are  invested  with  a  aimilai, « 
rather  the  same  covering.  The  akin  passes,  as  at  the  lips  or  eyelids, 
into  mucous  membrane,  and  one  becomes  the  other,  as  it  is  wholly 
excluded  from  or  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  its 
surface  in  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  are  all  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  decay,  of  health  and  disease,  of  appetite  and  sensation, 
carried  on.  Its  changing  action,  according  to  circnmstances,  in  enxf 
climate  and  temperature,  keeps  the  body  at  one  nearly  nnifann  heoL 
It  is  snhject  to  many  diseases.  Life  hsa  been  sustained  by  food  irnbUwi 
at  its  exterior  pores ;  the  disease  which  kills  and  tlie  medicine  wbid 
cures  may  both  enter  by  the  same  openings.  It  conducts  electricit)i. 
that  mysterious,  invisible,  and  intangible  agency,  by  which  we  SK 
annonnded,  and  on  the  diffusion  of  which  health  is  dependent,  into  or 
oat  of  every  part  of  the  frame.  It  is  at  once  the  great  enveloping  and 
secretory  organ  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  immediate  means,  except  a 
to  colour,  by  which  we  commumcate  with  the  external  world.     It  cM 

I  accordingly  the  substitute  for  our  least  glorious,  but  not  lh» 
eful  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  and  is  the  means  of  conTeyisg 
(arly  all  that  we  have  ever  learned  of  the  glorious  universe. 
ructnre  is  not  leas  wonderful  than  its  uses.  It  is  compoced  of 
era  ;  one  homy  and  insensible,  the  other  highly  sensitive ;  the 
eing  the  actual  and  universal  organ  of  feeline,  and  tbe  ofl^l 
in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  exposed  or  hidden  part.  If" 
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Attendant  guard  and  protection.  Each  of  these  layers  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent, though  analogous,  structure  ;  and  perfonna  different  offices. 
Soth  are  continually  renewed,  yet  each  preserves  for  ever  its  own  dis- 
tinct properties.  The  sensitive  skin  ia  ao  full  of  nerrea  and  lilcod- 
vesaels,  of  which  the  scarf-skiD  is  divested,  that  it  is  scarcety  possible  to 
insert  a  needle  in  any  part  of  (lie  body  nilliout  canaing  p^n  and  a  flow 
of  blood.  Its  sur&ce  la  nneven,  to  increase  its  extent  and  multiply  its 
power.  Its  papilla,  microscopic  in  size,  by  which  the  enlargement  of 
the  surface  is  provided  for,  are  each  composed  of  a  hair-like  vesBel  and 
a  minute  nerve,  several  times  bent  upon  themselves.  In  every  part  of 
it  there  are  peraptratorj'  tubes,  with  attendant  glands,  terminating  on 
the  surface  in  a  pore.  To  give  one  Btriking  example  nf  its  extra- 
ordinary structure,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  wilaan  has  connted  3533 
of  these  pores  in  a  square  inch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  each 
tnbe,  of  which  the  pore  is  an  opening,  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
it  follows  that,  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there 
exists  a  length  of  tnbe  equal  to  882  inches,  or  73  feet.  In  other  parts 
of  the  body  the  pores  ore  not  so  nninerous.  "  Taking  2800  as  a 
&iir  average  for  each  square  inch,  and  assuming  that  the  number  of 
square  inches  of  surface  in  a  roan  of  ordinary  height  is  2500,  the  num- 
ber of  pores  will  be  7,000,000  and  the  length  of  perspiratory  tub^ 
1,750,000  inches,  or  nearly  28  miles."  Well  may  Mr.  Wilson  aa*^ 
■what  will  be  the  effect  if  this  drunage  be  obstructed )  Well  mi 
every  man  say  that,  of  this  wonderful  covering  which  i^orance  ai . 
bmtality  even  yet  fetter,  scourge,  and  brand,  we  are  wofuUy  ignorant,  anif 
science  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  ascertaining  its  properties, 
and  in  teaching  us  how  it  may  best  be  preserved.  The  former  has  been 
for  several  years  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Wilson's  assidaous  tesoarchea ; 
the  latter  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  present  work.  He  has  here 
methodised  his  own  discoveries  and  the  discoveries  of  other  physiolo- 
gists and  anatomists,  and  given  us  a  practical  treatise  on  the  means  of 
procuring  and  preserving  a  healthy  skin.  When  we  remember  that  to 
this  end  we  erect  and  preserve  dwellings  and  manufiictnre  clothing — ■ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Inbonrs  of  the  community  having  that  for  its 
ol^ect ;  it  being  in  importance  second  only  to  supplying  us  with  food 


(i^  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  any  one  part  can  be  said  to  be 
only  secondary) — we  conclude,  that  we  can  scarcely  over-rate  the  value 
of  such  researches  as  those  of  Mr.  AVitson,  and  the  practical  lessons  he 
has  successfully  deduced  from  then 


Tsa  LiM  OF  MozABT,  including  his  Correapondence,   By  Edwah 
author  of  "A  Ramble  amongst  the  Miracians  of  Germany."    Post  B 
ChapniHii  and  HoU. 

The  biography  of  a  man  of  genius  is  one  of  the  most  nsefol  as 
as  entertaining  books  that  can  be  written.  The  development  q 
extraordinaiy  intellect  in  any  art  or  science,  if  properly  pourtrayed 
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mtist  convey  a  great  deal  of  actual  instrtfctiotti,  and  the  numerotxB  vitfifr- 
'situdes  that  ever  accompany' Ihe  manifefitatiob  and 'establisfanvettt  of 
any  new  power  keep  xtp  a  'constajit  abd  Ifvely  iiitet^t.  Motart-wss  a 
genius  to  the  follest  'eltent  6f  the  terto,  and  his  equally  e*tra<*^dhn»Ty 
precocity  made  h1ta'a'Wt)nder.  'Dying*  in  hisr  thirty-fifth  year,  he  left  a. 
name  as  universal  as  the  love  of  music  ;  having  gained  that  izMi^t- 
able  fame  whieh  is  denied  to  any  bht  the  most  powerfdl  spirits.  Tb^ 
histoiy  of  such  a  man  tsaniiot  fail  to  be  eagerly  inquired  into,  and'it  ia 
strange  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  woik,  there  should 
have  been  none  in  England  at  all  equal  to  the  subject.  Mr.  'Holmes 
has  well  supplied  the  deficiency.  To  trace  the  genius  t>{  Mozart,  add 
infortn  the  reader  wherein  consisted  his  great  ^upetidHty,  a  conitoe- 
tent  knowledge  of  the*  Science  of  nrasic  must  be  possessed,  tod  thi^'ib^ 
biographer  has :  but  it  is  not  only  in  the  pourtrayal  of  his  mti&ieal 
abilities  he  excels,  but  in  the  narration  Of  all  the  vicissitUdes'att^Bditig 
a  career  beset  with  many  impediments,  and  abounding  in  num^toite 
adventures.  It  of  course  also  necessarily  embraces  a  cousiderabfe  por- 
tion of  the  musical  history  of  the  time,  and  has  many  entertaining 
and  characteristic  anecdotes.  He  has  also  judiciously  made  copious 
use  of  Mozart's  correspondence,  which  is  lively  and  graphic,  and  thus 
occasionally  conveyed  to  his  narrative  the  charm  of  an  autobiography. 

To  those  who  only  know  of  Mozart  through  his  glorious  compoditicAis, 
this  biography  will  afford  great  gtatification.  His  extraotidiilary  preco- 
city made  Lis  life  eventful  from  four  years  of  age,  when  he  could  retain 
in  his  memory  the  brilliant  solos  in  the  concertos  which  he  heard,  aiid 
at  which  age  his  father  began,  half  in  sport,  to  give  him  lessons.  He  hacL 
certainly  great  advantages  in  the  care  bestowed  upon  him 'by  his  lather, 
who  was  a  musician  of  considerable  note. 

Mr.  Holmes  considers  that  Mozart  was  before  his  'age,  ^tid  his 
enduring  fame  as  a  musician  would  aeem  to  establish  this  fact,  as  th^ 
enthusiasm  is  increasing  towards  his  productions,  which  have  alrtedy 
existed  far  louger  than  the  usual  period  of  musical  fame,  and  have  out- 
lived the  Works  of  many  popular  composers.  His  character  had*all  the 
impulsiveness  of  genius,  and  he  was  of  a  noble  disposition,  bearing 
ingratitude  and  neglect  with  a  magnanimous  equanimity.  By  'h& 
untimely  death,  the  world  was  deprived  of  much  ;  but-his  life,  measured 
by  his  works,  carinot  be  considered  short.  His  whole  existence  *Wafe 
one  of  stupendous  energy,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  man  flrdtnr  hi^ 
earliest  years,  having,  in  fact,  no  childhood,  in  the' common' atfcdptAtioh 
of  the  term. 

The  following  account  of  his  person  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader ; — 

MenuH;,  though  bom  of  beautifitl  iNCPeats,  poaBOflsed'beatoty  Mniwflf  as  a 
child  only  ;  in  his  later  years  he  retained  nothing  of  lin' early  iook  >but  its 
pleasing  expression.  His  features  were  marked,  and  had  a- strong  individu- 
ality of  character  that  rendered  them  as  impossible  to  be*ni!stak^n  fts 'those 
of  Socrates  Or  Frederick  the  Great.  The  outward  tMh  bf  the  ebtftpote'r 
presented  no  index'to  his  genius.    Ris  eyek,  'whiteh  ''tv\^  *ta^^  'tt^  '*bM 


|n?6niM#iVitMtiH»i^6f  a  laaigtfld'tikto'iiiMrQfiatit  atod  lutiMat^d  ehataictelr ;: 
the'ejr^bi^Tirs  V«te  #^I  ittieiiedyilii^  the  e^re-Usfaes  long  «&d  lumtisdhiie.  BiA 
nglktr'^as-oti'iUl  06eA8ibftB  ^haap  tfaid  strong,  iMtwithtiSKndiiig  Ms  frequent 
Mul  ^kbborioilB  tJpfHackiiftXi  •  in  Hie'nlgilt.  Th«r&  #M  %ftndei4kig  aM  abstxtec 
tion  in  his  eye,  ex»sept«t(4ien  seated  at  the  j^ano,  when  *  the  iHible'^pfessieii 
and.ehsraetcr  of  his  fftce's^ened  altered.  His*  nAfitoadyi gaze'lMMsame'  then 
earttefit  and  coneenti^Uiedy^aBd  every  moBcle  ef  his  eoiintenancehetraiyed  the 
iilfi|ieiu»of  those  feelings  «n  hidis^  wfaieh  be  •was  seeldftg  to-^awakfenln 
othens. 

His  head  was  cdmpahktively  too  large  for  his  body  ;  but  the  body  itsell^ 
luid'the  hands  and' feet,  were  fermed  in  exact  propoHion,  of  whieh  he  was 
rather  vain.  The  easy,  natural,  and  elegant  movements  of  his  small  hands- 
on  th'e  piano,  rendered  it  inteTebting  to  overlook  him  \^hen  playing  ;  while 
the  p<^er  whii6h'he  o<!rca8ion^lly  e^thibited  raised  astonishment.  I&s  nose^ 
which'faad  bet^  'ha]td#3me,'beeame  so  prominent  a  feature- in  the  last  years 
4f  his  life,  from  tlfe  ^m^iation  of  his  coilntenance,  that  a  seribBer  in  one  of 
the  journals  ef  the  day,:  the  Moigenblatte  of  Vienna,  •h<»ioUred'him"with  the- 
^t£et  '^  enonuMs^-nofied." 

■It  .'has  been  stated  tiiat  he- never  attained  'his  natural  growth  ;  and  ibe^ 
iea$en  assigned  for  this  is — his  want  of  exercise  in  diil<Uioed.  But  both 
assertions  maybe  questioned.  Mozart's  parents  were  small  peisens  ;  and 
the  best  proof  that  Leopold  Mozart,  though  he  did  not  permit  his  diildren 
to  lose  their  time,-  cared  sufficiently  for  their  health,  may  be  found  in  the  long 
life  of  Madame  Sonnenberg,  whose  youth  was  passed  in  the  same  industrious 
eultiire  of  excellence  as  her  brother's. 

fhe  house  in  whith'Mozdrt  negided  daring  his  last '  years  at  Vienna,  and 
hi  which  he  di^d-,w«^  called  the  Kai6er>Haus  (the  impenal' house)  and  wa& 
at-ooe  time^abuiicHng bn^longing  to  the  government. 


The  Fibst  Pakt  of  an  entirely  new  Practical  and  Theoretical  Intro- 
duction TO  the  French  Language.  By  George  Crane  and  Gu£irar]> 
Negrel.     12mo.    Whittaker  and  Co. 

So  many  royid  roads  to  the  acquirement  of  languages  have  been  pro- 
posed, that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  adopting  the  plaD  of 
any  new  candidate.  Mr.  Crane's  is,  however,  really  worthy  of  atten- 
tion: fot  it  is  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  the  nature  of  Ian- 
mi^,  and  of  a  long  couice  6f  instruction  developihg  this  knowledge^ 
He  tertns  his  system  (isomewhat  pedantically)  the  Pasiglot  system,  sA 
appH^ble  to  ihe  development  ef  Sre  principles  of  all  languages.  No^^- 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  main  priniciples  of  language  are  forineid 
and  grow  out  of  the  intellectual  formation  of  the  mind,  still  there  are- 
so  DKtoy  caprices,  so 'much  that  is  arbitrary,  and^so  much  that  is  corrupt 
ih'all  tongues,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply'one  entire  set  of  rules  to  me 
intonmenibie  languages  that  exist.  There  is  nothing  in  creation,  per- 
hkpBy'ih&t  is  so  various' as  language  ;  so'imperfbdt,  so  ill  calculated  to 
produce  the  end  it  is  created  for  ?^a' deficiency  ariising  from  its  betn^ 
Si«  pitkitibt.  of  human  invention,*to  a  great 'degree,  and  the  etnpirical 
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offspring  of  a  want  in  the  human  being,  whict  want  ia  auppli( 
anEea,  without  any  scientific  cocBideration,  and  not  from  any  " 
Bat  althoQgh  we  may  think  Mr.  Crone,  like  moat  inveatoi^,  - 
hia  system,  still  his  work  is  a  very  admirable  ods,  based 
knowledge  of  his  intricate,  not  to  sayprafonnd,  subject. 

The  pruaent  Part  is  divided  into  a  series  of  lessons,  compri^nggno- 
matical  rules,  a  vocabulary,  and  exercises ;  by  which  means  the  tjmt 
of  (lie  language  is  progressively  and  fully  unfolded.  Doubtlest  Iki 
mode  reqnires  rigid  attention  and  considerable  compreliemsion  on  Ik 
part  of  the  student ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  language,  lite 
childhood,  in  any  other  way  correctly.  There  can  be  no  doulit  itut  i 
pnpils  can  be  made  to  give  the  strict  attention  required,  and  tix 
necessary  exercise  of  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Crane's  is  an  excellent  mi; 
and  not  only  valuable  from  the  complete  and  rapid  way  in  whid  a 
language  can  be  acquired,  but  highly  serviceable  as  a  training  of  Oi 
fecnlties  to  consideration,  readiness  of  apprehension,  and  conslang<i 
attention.  Let  any  one  go  thioogh  this  grammar,  and  he  will  not  otl; 
find  that  he  has  acquired  a  language,  but  habits  of  mind  fnr  more  nb- 
ab!e  than  the  scqairement  of  any  series  of  facts,  however  osefnl  thj 
may  be  to  his  pursuits. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  from  anything  we  have  s^d,  that  tbnti 
anything  empirical  in  Mr,  Crane ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  moji^ 
and  the  severity  of  those  accustomed  to  scientific  purBuits  ;  and  tunt 
educated  himself  completely  in  sevoral  European  languages  by  theiM 
method,  he  is  engaged  in  succeBsfoily  communicating  it  to  otben,Ul 
teachers  and.  pupils.  He  has  also  published  an  English  Giammaj* 
the  same  principle,  which  ia  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  anijiii 
to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  o«ti  tongue,  and  '  "" 

valuable  to  adults. 


It 


Evenings   at  Haddon  Hall.     EJited  hj  tlie  BiuoNESs  de  CauI 
with  llluBtrationB  from  designs  by  George  Callennole.     Roval 
H.  Colbiun. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  present  book,  and  very  well  suited  tfi  h* 
the  intention  of  its  publication.  The  principal  cbana  and  valne  of  lb 
hook  consist  in  twenty-four  exquisitely  engraved  vignettes  frum  desip 
by  Mr,  Cattermole,  whose  admirable  style  in  delineating  the  srcldW- 
ture,  manners,  and  costume  of  the  chivaltic  ages,  ia  dtQy  apprediUi- 
He  undoubtedly  is  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  illustrators,  and  bi) 
truth  of  delineation  and  an  absence  of  theatrical  effort,  that  geoanltl 
remove  this  class  of  painting  far  from  tbe  genuine  historical.  "^ 
engravings  are  worthy  of  tbe  designs,  and  are  idl[by  artists  of  etitabUdll 
celebrity— Sfocks,  Goodyear,  C.  and  H.  Rolls,  J.  C.  BenUey,  Br  '""' 
CoDsen,  OnfBths,  Fisher,  Kadcttffe,  Engleheart,  Hlgham,  AlleD. 
The  literature  of  such  a  volume  is  not  to  be  too  severely 
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the  principal  attraction  being  the  plates.  The  stories  illustratingthe 
plates  are,  however,  rather  above  the  usual  average  of  such  tales.  They 
bear  the  evident  marks  of  being  manufactured  to  suit  a  market ;  and 
have  too  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  historic  novel  which  has 
become  rather  stale.  However  there  is  occasional  power  and  interest 
in  them.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much  better  plan  to  take  some  cele- 
brated work  and  illustrate  it,  than  to  strain  the  faculties  of  a  variety 
of  clever,  and  perhaps  even  men  gifted  witli  genius,  to  subjects  with 
which  they  do  not  sympathise,  and  to  call  on  them  to  write  at  a  time 
when  they  have  no  inspiration* 

Haddon  Hall  being  the  seat  of  a  nobleman,' celebrated  for  a  taste  for 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  pomp  and  sentiments  of  the  middle  agea, 
is  taken  by  the  authoress  for  the  scene  of  the  recital  of  the  tales, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  impromptus  uttered  as  illustrations  of  a 
series  of  drawings.  The  working  out  of  this  slight  thread  is  some- 
what wearisome,  as  has  always  been  the  case  from  Boccaccio  down- 
wards. The  great  fault  of  this  entire  class  of  modem  annual  litera- 
ture is,  that  it  is  common-place  in  the  extreme,  though  varnished  and 
burnished  by  every  means  that  elegant  expi;ession  can  bestow.  Its  great 
radical  defect  is  that  it  is  produced  to  pattern,  and  has  nothing  creative 
or  suggestive  about  it.  It  deals  essentially  with  past  ideas,  working  up  to 
a  standard,  suitable  to  the  class  it  is  intended  for,  and  partakes  there- 
fore of  the  inanity  and  vapidity  that  condemn  those  with  every 
apparent  means  of  pleasure  in  their  power  to  wearisome  ennui  and 
lifeless  tedium.  Let  any  man  of  real  genius  penetrate  to  such  a  set, 
and  what  a  delight  does  his  power  produce.  Generally  spesJ^ing, 
however,  the  barriers  are  closed  against  his  entrance  in  the  nervous 
fear  there  is  of  the  intrusion  of  ideas  not  suited  to  the  caste,  of 
which  there  is  as  much  a  horror,  as  if  the  tenets  were  religious. 

Taken  in  its  class,  "  Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall "  is  very  superior  to 
most  of  its  rivals,  and  if  only  for  the  plates  alone,  is  a  handsome  and 
valuable  present.  The  paper  and  the  printing  are  excellent,  and  the 
binding  durable  and  elegant. 


Sketches  of  the  Histort  'of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England^ 
FROif  the  Norman  Con<iuest  to  the  Present  Time.  In  three  series  of 
two  volumes  each.  By  Geo.  L.  Craik,  M.A.  18mo.  ICnight's  Weekly 
Volumes. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  a  history  of  a  literature  so  rich  as  ours  in 
six  small  volumes,  is  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Craik  has 
executed  it  admirably.  Keeping  a  due  proportion,  and  in  a  terse  yet 
pregnant  style,  developing  the  characteristics  of  each  age  and  author, 
from  the  brief  monkish  chronicler  to  the  copious  writer  of  the  present 
time,  he  divides  his  subject  into  three  portions  of  two  volumes  each  : 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ; — from  the 
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aooesalMi.of  £i)iza\i#t1i.  to  the  RdTolntionof  168S.;**r<4ai4.A'om,tBiaIa«t 
^fffik  ta  tUe  .present^dav.  Some  objection  might b^  reawJffiably .tftke«  to 
t^9  division  a^  rather dop^ndin^.on.poUticdl  than  Utoiraiy  events.  The 
isajieof  Chaucer's  poemf  imdoubt^y.  formed  o^l  c^a  in  our  lit^jRuy 
Idstory^  which,  extended  it8,ii|fluenee  to  the  appearance  of  the  great 
annj  of  dramatic  ppeta  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizab^thr^  ^eigq,  whosj^-in^ 
^nence  was  suprewe  uqtU  the.  dostmction  of,  the  x^pnacchy  in  1648. 
On  tha.  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  French  litetaiure  beeamA  the 
model  that  guided  our  authoss,  ai^d.a  ve^  decisive  x^i^  cafm«  over 
the  spirit  of  our  literature,  which,  arriving  ai.  its  plima^  in  Ad^ison^ 
«Adoubtedl7^a(ve  the  model  ol  style  which  objb^ins  satr  the  present  4ay* 
The  revival  of.the  old.  school  of  poetry,  and  th«Jl4tTodoipttion.of  Gennaa 
literature  ai.  th?  close:  of.  the  end  .of  the^  lastceatajy,.  almost  fortn  an 
'Qpoch  which  would  seem  to  he  leading  us  to  a  distinct  era*.  Theso>seeQi 
to  us  the  inorefnatnial  divisions  of  the  snlb^ct,  hut  it  is  a  mi^ttejr  of  no 
^at  moment  in  a  seviea, of.  " Sketches."  like  the  p^eseaty  the  more 
Specially  as  Mr.  Craik  h^  .adqpted-  the^pla^n  of  giving  aju  analyiu&of 
the  production,  of  ea|ch  celebrated  ^a^hor,  ^thei  th^^fi  hi^toi^  of.  th^ 
process  of  Jitera,ture  e»  sna^e* 

Tnedetaiil^  of  the  work,  have  b«9ii(,.e);eouted  with  gveat  qafe  and 
Ubour,  ^d.  exhibit  a^iii^etcirvtical.  taste*  Su<;h  a  work  must  necessarily 
b^derived.  fropi> n\»nv?i?0Bs-  pr^viows^worha  of  the  same  kind;  but  Mr. 
Craik  ha«i ,  by  no  jneanS'  tal^n .  a^iy  liters^  historian  uppn  trust  His 
acauaintaiice  with  all .  hrao^e^  of  our  literature  is  very  extensive, 
and  luust  be  thct  result. of  many  years^  laborious  conofxion  with  it.  The 
conciseness  yet  fo^pess  of  his.  style  deserves, tho  highest  praise,  and 
the .  soundness  of  his.  ju^ginent  will  seldenv^^^  think,  be  impugned. 
I|i  the  statement  of  such  a- number  of  fgicts,  occa^iopal  errora  may  be  .dis» 
covered  by  those  who  have  jnade  some  particular  portion  of  .the  subject 
aisppciaX  qbject.of  study-.:  and,  wiherever  this,  is  the  case,  thegrea|»st 
s^ryice.the  di^cpverer.can.do  is  to  forward  the  correction  to  the.painar 
t^ing^autbor,  who  will  doubtless  feel  obliged  by  the  contribution* 

In  aj^n  looking  at  his  critical  estimates  of  our  great^t  authors,  we 
scarcely  think  we  have  done  the  author  justice.  He  has  an  intimacy  of 
knowledge  and  a  scholar-like  appreciation  and  discrimination  that 
should  place  him  amongst  our  highest  literary  critics ;  and  it  is  a 
gratifying  sign  of  the  times  that  so  much  eiBcellent  and  original  writing 
Mould  have  been  put  forth  in  suoh  a  simple  and  comparatively  humble 
fonn.  Had  they  been  published  with  the  honours  of  octavo  size  and 
large  tjrpe,  thirty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  widely  discussed  ; 
^  it  is^  we  conmle  enough  in  the  good  sense  of  the  pcesent  age,  to 
believe  that  mere  form  will  not  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  public-spirited  projector,  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  so  widely 
diffusing  the  noblest  products  of  the- mind,  and  thus  cultivating  the 
potest  taste  and  morality. 

To  particularise  a  little,  we  may  add,  that  the  contemporary  drama- 
tists of  Shakspeare  are  too  much  undervalued,  both  as  regards  their 


qiMlilf'^d  thek'j'Apntotioii,  andth^t  a  little  tpo  niuc^.BpacaUfpvento 
eaxi/i  writan  a«  Sewvd  and  Daj:win.  The  account  of  our  ooronicle, 
hji^ruuM  is  h%M.V  valuable  wd  interesting ;  and,  as,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  criticism  nt  a  most  valuable  kind,  we  must  refer  ^hejewlM:  tg 
U»«»Iysia  of  Goldsmith's  "  Vifar  of  Wakefield,"  ani.thn  entire  article 
<in,Wordswortl)r-ra  grwt.roap,,wIio  requjresinti)»di«4''Wto  the  mper- 
^^,and  h^]^  rafder. 


ts/s  PBiKinCKVJicii.  L^TiN  GujiHiR ;  being  su  e>^  intrpduction  to 
Medlral  lAtia,  Dto  Landim  PImmiMiipoeik.  and  thf  pernsal  of  Physidans' 
iWenptHMU.    B;  Aftgoui  J^hk  Cooucv,     ISIido.     Groonibi-i^e. 

As.t(ie.UTea,of  all  of  ^  are  occasiopayy  at  themercy  of  "dispensing 
<:i}t?iniE^.  and  dni^Sts  ondtheir.beardleas.asitiqtantaj"  andaa  "  me  pro- 
faajoB."  wi]l  not  condescend  to  use  vulgar  English,  we  may  strongly 
^aoniiq«i|d  thi«  ^amiitar  tp  be  placed  on  the  connter  of  every  dis- 
TglPtej,  froqi  hint  who  ret^ij^  phannaceutjc^l  drags,  with  s(^p,  candles, 
and. treacle,  to  he  who  intimaj^s  hia.calling  by  the  sinele  red  lanip  in 
the  neMthiest  vicinities.  Ilia  dreadful  effects  produced  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  proper  applicalion  of  the  nonn  to  the  verb,  even  in  the  English 
language  are  well  known,  from  Colman's  pathetic  poem,  on  the  direc* 
tion  of  "  before  taken  to  be  well  sholkeii  ;  it  may  therefore  he  easily 
imagined,  what  terrible  resalts  may  Sow  from  the  blundering  interpre- 
tation of  an  itl-written  l^atin  prescription.  We  do  noV  know  how  far 
Uiia.mi9ipa.t  c»n  bo  applied  to  the  Latin  of  Cicerti,.aad  to. the  Latin  of 
Apj)tnecaries'  liall ;  but  at  all  events  lie  who  stndieB  it  niay  be  sayed 
^om  the  horror  of  maiuilaufhter.  The  author  has'.cbosen  to  treat  the 
enbjeot  very  professionally  and  "  gravely,"  otherwise  therp  wouli  have 
been  many  opportunities  for  mingling  a  little  humorous  satire,  by  the 
selections  of  examples,  ^.  He  has  talun  the  old  verbs  "  amo  and 
"  l^o,"  when perbapa  "  macto  "  wid  "  occido  "  would  have  been  deenjed 
more  appropnate,  especially  as  he  has  substituted  "scraputue"  and 
"pnlvi8''for."graduB"  and  "c(»os."  We  do  not  find  eitier  apy where 
anrangst  the  numerous  examples,  any  Latin  equivalents  for  "  Windsor 
soap  and  "  hair  brushes,"  afthouKli  we  saw  then)  both  lately  in  goodly 
glass  bottles,  at  one  of  the  largest  chemist-shops  ;  and  therefore  presume 
'they  are  acknowledged  as  medicinal  by  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 
Notwithstanding  these  alight  imperfections,  the  work  may  he  strongly 
recommended  to  young  practitioners. 


Tbe  Moral   Phenoueni   of   Geiimant.     By  Thomas  Carlvle,  Esq.,  of 
the  Scottish  Bar.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     ISmo.     W.  E.  Painter. 

Before  entering  upon  the  finalities  of  this  book,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  premise  to  some  readers,  that  the  writer,  though  of  the  same  name 
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and  nation  as  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus,  and  more  generally  known 
as  a  celebrated  writer  on  German  subjects,  is  a  different  person,  and 
indeed  so  to  distinguish  himself  inserts  on  his  title-page,  ''  of  the 
Scottish  Bar." 

The  work  deserves  perusal,  although  it  is  impregnated  so  strongly 
with  theological  sentiments,  that  it  can  be  viewed  only  as  an  ^po- 
sition of  a  particular  belief  and  creed.  The  earlier  portion,  not  being 
so  exclusively  theoloffical,  contains  some  curious  matter  relating  to 
German  society,  on  which  subject,  as  well  as  on  literature,  the  author 
seems  to  be  well  informed  ;  and  his  chaj^ters  on  government,  nobility^ 
societv,  and  the  learned,  may  be  read  with  advantage.  That  on  the 
church  will  only  find  favour  with  those  as  deeply  impregnated  as  the 
author  with  religious  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  may  be  doubtfal  what 
will  be  the  result,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  severe  attack  on  the  lukewann- 
ness  and  backsliding  of  all  classes  of  religionists.  This  work  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs  that  daily  reach  us  of  the  mental  fer- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  Germany,  uie  results  of  which  baffle  the 
acumen  of  the  profoundest  statesmen,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  awakening  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  to  a 
sense  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  which  has  alreaay'  been  declared 
in  England  and  France. 


Hints  on  the  Nature  ind  Management  of  Duns.    By  the  Honourable: 
J  a  Younger  Son.     With  illustrations.     Post  8vo.     T.  C.  Newby. 

These  hints  by  a  younger  son  are  not  destitute  of  smartness,  and 
will,  we  have  little  doubt,  delight  those  who  pursue  light  reading. 
The  verse  and  prose  flow  easily,  and  as  the  younger  sons  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  reading  public,  and  as  the  management  of  Duns 
is  their  principal  occupation,  the  work  may  arrive  at  a  laige  circulation. 

Were  we  inclined  to  indulge  the  Touchstone  vein  we  might ''  moralise 
on  this  straw  ;  "  and  we  think  the  author  was  not  without  his  intention 
of  showing  the  effects  of  the  custom  and  law  of  primogeniture.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  work  is  worth  the  half  hour  it  would  take  to  run 
it  through.  The  illustrations  by  Hamerton  are  characteristic  and 
humorous. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

As  yet  the  noble  candidate  of  the  house  of  St.  James  had  not 
presented  himself  to  the  voters  of  Liquorisli.  To  say  the  truth, 
his  lordship  had  not  that  reverence  for  those  small  pegs  of  the 
glorious  machine  of  the  constitution— the  freeholders — that,  in 
his  virgin  address  to  his  constituency,  he  deemed  it  only  decent  to 
assume.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  thought  the  said  machine  might  do 
all  the  better  without  them.  But  this  heresy  had  been  so  deeply 
cut  into  the  bark  of  his  youthful  mind,  that  it  grew  and  enlarged 
with  it.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon,  a  voter  of  Liquorish  as 
a  sort  of  two-legged  hound,  the  property  of  his  noble  house  :  no 
less  its  goods,  because  the  creature  did  not  wear  a  collai*  round 
his  neck.  No  :  fortunately,  men  are  so  made,  that  though  seem- 
ing free,  their  souls  may  now  and  then  be  made  fast  to  an  owner, 
who  can  buy  the  manacles  at  the  Mint :  wonderful  chains  ;  in- 
visible to  the  world  ;  of  finer  temper  than  any  hammered  at  fairy 
smithies.  It  was  this  good,  wholesome  prejudice — as  Mr.  Folder 
called  it — that  imparted  to  young  St.  James  the  serenest  sense  of 
security  :  the  voters  of  Liquorish  were  the  live-stock  of  his  house : 
their  souls  stamped,  like  the  Marquess's  sheep,  with  his  own  noble 
mafk.  Hence,  our  youthful  lord  had  delayed  until  the  latest 
moment  the  drudgery  of  personal  canvass.  Hence  had  he  post- 
poned the  practical  waggery  of  soliciting  a  vote  where  no  vote 
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could  be  refused.  Neve)ibeless,  guided  by  the  patriotic  .experience 
of  his  noble  father,  he  would  present  himself  to  the  people.  The 
time,  the  place,  had  been  selected  with  the  happiest  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Young  St.  James,  the  guest  of  Doctor  Gilead — the  humble, 
zealous  college-friend  of  the  Marquess — ^would  meekly  exhibit  him- 
self in  the  doctor's  pew,  at  the  parish  church :  the  doctor  himself, 
on  that  eventful  occasion,  preaching  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Doubtless,  the  doctor  felt  that  oracles  to  be  respected  must  be 
Yocal  only  at  long  intervals  :  hence,  he  preached  but  rarely  to  his 
simple  flock.  His,  youthful  curate — a  spiritual  shepherd  boy — 
was  all-sufficient  to  lead  them  to  the  water-CQurses  and  the  pasture: 
it  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  elder  pastor  would  shake  before 
them  a  mouthful  or  so  of  sweet  herbs,  culled  from  the  diunty 
garden  of  his  own  theology.  Doctor  Gilead  was  a  learned  man ;  a 
pious  man.  Neither  his  coachman,  his  butler,  or  either  of  his 
three  footmen,  doubted  his  wisdom  or  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a 
man,  too,  of  practical  patience.  Thrice  had  he  expected  a 
bishopric  ;  and  thrice  had  the  mitre  vanished  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  Whereupon,  he  meekly  folded  his  hands,  and  smiling 
down  the  gout  t|}at  each  time  with  burning  nippers  seized  upon 
him,  he  thanked  Heaven  for  his  felicitous  escape.  Excellent  man ! 
He  could  no  more  hide  the  humility  within  him,  than  he  could 
have  disguised  the  small-pox.  It  would  break  out.  He  had  once 
preached  before  George  the  Third :  and  then  from  his  pulpit,  as 
^om  the  Mountain,  did  he  see  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  House  of 
Lords.  Stin,  the  milk  and  honey  were  untasted  ;  and  still  with 
patient,  smiling  lips,  he  praised  kind  Providence. 

Such  was  the  owner  of  Lazarus  Hall,  the  rectory ;  an  abode 
especially  prepared  for  the  reception  of  young  St.  James,  who,  two 
nights  at  least,  would  bless  the  roof-tree  of  his  father's  humble 
friend.  The  house  was  rich  and  odorous  as  nest  of  phoenix. 
Yet  there  was  no  golden  display  ;  no  velvet  curtains  ;  no  flaunting 
tapestries  ;  but  luxury  in  every  shape,  took  the  guise  of  simplicity, 
and  made  every  comer  of  the 'house  a  cosy  nook  for  swan-down 
Christianity.  Then  everything  was  so  radiantly  clean,  it  seemed 
no  part  of  this  dusty  earth,  but  fresh  from  some  brighter  planet. 
Had  Doctor  Gilead  been  arrayed  from  head  to  heel  in  episcppal 
lawn,  there  was  nought  within  the  Hall  of  Lazarus  to  smudjge  it. 
The  very  flies,  from  habit,  would  have  respected  it.  Saints  and 
hermits  would  not  have  dared  to  sit  upon  the  chair-covers. 

It  was  Saturday,  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Doctor  Gilead  sat  in 
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his  library,  garnished  about  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters.  The 
doctor  was  black  and  glossy  as  a  newly-bathed  raven.  For  the  ladies, 
they  might  have  been  taken  as  specimens  of  Brobdignag  china ;  so 
creamy  and  motionless  were  their  faces,  so  prim  and  well-defined 
their  flowing  gowns.  Not  a  word  was  sftid :  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  that  the  doctor's  watch  ticked  feverishly  in  his  fob, 
and  a  big  blundering  blue  fly  kept  bouncing  and  battering  his 
head  against  a  window-pane,  doubtless  puzzled  to  know  why  with 
all  so  very  clear  before  him,  he  could  not  get  out.  Now  the 
doctor  looked  reproachfully  at  the  noisy  insect ;  4uid  now  subsided 
to  his  customary  meekness.  Once  or  twice,  he  strangled  a  sigh  at 
his  very  lips.  Haply — ^but  who  shall  sound  the  depths  of  man's 
silent  soul  ? — ^haply  he  thought  of  the  turbot  macerating  in  the 
kettle,  haply  of  the  haunch  scorching  on  the  spit.  Say  what  we 
Avill,  it  tries  the  spirit  of  man,  to  think  serenely  ofhis  boiled  and 
roast,  and  of  the  late  coming  guest  perilling  them  both.  Doctor 
Gilead  breathed  heavily ;  then,  taking  his  watch  from  his  fob,  he 
said  with  a  smile  of  ghastly  resignation,  ''  It 's  getting  rathw 
late." 

And  what  said  the  doctor's  wife  ?  Why  precisely  what  every 
married  daughter  of  Eve  would  say.  She,  in  the  naturalest  manner 
possible  observed — **  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  doesn't  come  at  all." 
The  daughters — ^meek  things  ! — said  nothing  ;  but  they  looked 
down  and  about  them  at  their  pretty  gowns,  and  slightly  bit  their 
lips,  and  slightly  sighed. 

*'  I  don't  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gilead,  "it 's  any  use 
waiting  for  his  lordship,  now.  Hadn't  they  better  serve  the 
dinner?  " 

Now,  had  lihe  doctor  assented  to  this,  Mrs.  Gilead  would  ha;v© 
been  pathetically  eloquent  on  the  inihospitality  of  the  measure. 
She  had  no  such  meaning :  all  she  wanted  was  the  discourse  of 
her  husband.  She  talked  to  make  him  talk.  In  the  like  way 
that,  when  a  pump  is  dry,  men  pour  water  into  it  to  set  it  flowing. 
**  The  dinner  will  be  totally  spoilt,  my  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Gilead, 
smiling  as  though  she  communicated  sweetest  intelligence.  The 
doctor  spoke  not,  but  suffered  an  abdominal  shudder.  "  In  &ot, 
my  dear,"  continued  the  wife,  "  now,  we  ought  rather  to  hope  that 
his  lordship  will  not  come.  There  will  be  nothing  fit  to  set  before 
him — nothing  whatever. "  It  was  strange — she  did  not  mean  it- 
yet  did  Mrs.  Gilead  talk  with  a  certain  gust,  as  though  she  talked 
of  a  «pe(cial  trtat :  to  have  nothing  fit  for  his  lordship  seemed  to 
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1)0  the  very  tiling  dewraUo.     "  What  did  you  eay.  my  doarf    ' 
asked  Mrs,  Uilead. 

The  doctor  had  not  uttered  a  Bjllnhle,  Uotrover,  again  he  looki-J 
at  his  watch,  and  then  said  "  it  id  TCry  late,"  We  can  find  m 
other  parallel  to  this  heroic  calmness  save  in  the  life  of  St.  Lan- 
lence  ;  At'ho  nhen  turned  hke  a  half-done  etcak  upoti  hia  gridinm, 
merely  observed  to  an  acquaintance  who  chanced  to  be  near, — '"-ii 
ia  verj  warm,"  In  both  cases,  cookmg  was  the  source  of  pain, 
and  the  test  of  resignation :  for  Doctor  Uiluad  thought  of  ta* 
haunch  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  him.  And  still  the  doctor  sal, 
looking  by  degrees  fiercely  patient,  and  becoming  slightly  savagtL 
Urs.  Gilead,  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  knew  well  what  that  hoMm 
felt,  and  therefore  in  her  own  feminine  way  remarked,  "  Now  I 
certainly  give  hia  lordship  up. " 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  Mrs,  Qileadhad  not  spoken  thus  before, 
or  surely  the  same  effects  would  have  followed  the  syllnhles.  For 
no  sooner  had  she  uttered  tliem  than  there  was  a  whirl  of  whfcele, 
und  suddenly  a  can'iage  in  a  cloud  of  dust  stopt  at  Lazarus  Hall 
Mrs.  Gilcad  jumped  ;  her  daughters  gave  a  sharp,  abort,  jojful 
scream  ;  whilst  the  doctor  himself — but  reader,  did  you  CTcr  in 
broad  day  mark  the  night-lomp  of  man-midwife  ?  It  ia  ilullj, 
darkly  red.  The  sun  sinks,  night  comes  ;  and  that  dork 
glass  burns  liko  a  ruby,  liquid  with  glowing  light.  Sudi 
was  Doctor  Gilead's  countenance  ;  such  the  change  :  nav, 
sulky  coloured,  and  now  flaming  with  joy,  A  moment,  and 
ho  was  at  the  carri  age -door ;  another,  and  young  St.  JaDiM 
— the  son  of  his  patron  and  friend — stood,  with  both  hinda 
seized  by  the  gi'espiug,  throbbing  palms  of  the  affectionitUi 
doctor.  The  doctor  was  in  spasms  of  delight :  Mra.  Gilcad,  fuQ  of 
smiles,  opened  and  folded  her  face  like  a  fan :  and  the  young 
ladies,  before  so  statue-like,  that  had  they  sat  in  the  open  air,  tlic 
birds  would  have  perched  upon  them,  swam  about  and  arched 
their  necks  like  cygnets,  taking  a  May-morning  bath.  Tbt 
ancient  painter — a  very  cunning  fellow,  that,  at  a  difficulty- 
painted  a  veil,  where  the  intensity  of  sorrow  was  such,  tli&t  na>t  U 
attempt  to  describe  it  was  to  do  a  very  fine  thing,  Som«  of  thtw 
days,  we  think  of  writing  a  tragedy  in  five  long  acta  Upon  ll* 
same  high  principle  of  doing  nothing  :  we  shall  give  blank  l«an«. 
,  In  the  meantime  wo  might  here  treat  the  reader  witli  n  whH* 
jiagc,  requestiug  him  to  look  upon  that  page  as  a  type  a 
— --•■  -    —not  always  unapt  ones  oven  at  the  best  places 
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passed  at  Doctor  Gilead's  dinner  table.  We  will  not  do  so  ;  but 
printing  close,  will  nevertheless  jump  the  conversation— cracking 
and  brilliant  as  it  was — as  a  mountebank  jumps  through  fireworks, 
and  shift  the  scene.  Stay.  We  must  not  quit  the  young  ladies 
so.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  sat  at  the  samie  table  with 
a.  live  lord.  They  were  in  a  state  of  terrible  delight.  We  have 
read  in  old  Doctor  Moffatt's  cookery  book,  a  recipe  to  make  beef 
tender :  it  is  to  show  to  the  living  ox  a  living  lion.  The  weaker 
creature  is  taken  with  a  sort  of  dismay — its  bones  are  melted  in 
its  great  fear — it  is  made  a  jelly  of  ere  it  is  aware — or,  in  a  word, 
it  is  made,  according  to  the  doctor's  word,  tender.  It  is  some- 
times thus  with  woman  and  a  lion  lord — and  it  was  especially  thus 
with  the  heart  of  each  Miss  Gilead,  when  shown  the  young  lord 
St.  James,  the  lion  of  the  west !  At  length  all  separated.  Night 
came,  and  then — and  then — though  not  one  of  the  sisters  said  a 
word  of  the  matter  to  the  other — then  did  Cupids,  fluttering  up  and 
down  the  staircase,  deliver  imaginary  letters  to  each.  Letters, 
made  precious  as  gems,  by  St.  James's  arms  upon  the  seal ;  letters 
that  conjured  up  a  vision  of  a  London  church  —  and  all  the 
bravery  of  a  London  marriage.  And  then,  there  was  presentation 
at  court,  with  the  hard  cut  smile  of  Queen  Charlotte, — and  all  the 
triumphs  of  an  imequal  match,  when  low-born  woman  wears  her 
high-born  lord  with  the  self-same  glory  that  the  huntress  wears 
her  happy  conquest,  —  the  leonine  skin.  Each  sister  thought 
this :  and  each  to  the  other  said — speaking  casually  by  the  way,  of 
St.  James — she  thought  nothing  of  him  :  she  was  wholly  disap- 
pointed. And  so  leave  we  the  whole  household  to  their  dreams. 
Let  Doctor  Gilead  think  himself  a  bishop ;  let  him  in  his  slumbers 
rehearse  his  first  parliamentary  speech — let  his  wife  dream  of  her 
gown  for  cQurt — let  each  of  the  young  ladies  see  and  feel  herself  a 
blushing,  stammering  bride  at  church— let  St.  James  dream, — ^he 
cannot  help  it,-^of  poor  Clarissa.  It  is  Saturday  night.  Labour 
has  flung  down  his  working  tools,  and  sleeps  a  deep  and  happy 
sleep  ;  for  the  next  day  is  a  holy  breathing-time — a  day  of  rest — 
Sunday. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  band  and  minor 
mercenaries  of  St.  James  were  posted  at  the  Rose,  a  hostelry  of 
modest  character  compared  to  the  dignified  pretensions  of  the  Olive 
Branch,  made  still  more  important  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Tangle, 
who  had  selected  the  tavern  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  noble  can- 
didate.    The  Rose,  in  the  agent's  own  words,  did  very  well  for  the 
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rabble  alwajB  neeessafj  on  sueb  oooanons ;  bat  ftr  bnarif,  ht 
eould  not  at  all  feel  bimself  a  gentleman  in  anj  meaner  ]^aee  «f 
resort  than  the 'Olive  Branch.  Indeed,  noir  and  then  ke  was  com- 
piled to  remember  the  national  and  patriotic  importanee  of  tihe 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  reconcile  him  heartilj  to  the 
inconrenience  of  his  usual  abiding-place.  **  There  waa  no  real 
]]£d  off  the  stones  of  London  ;  but  then  the  condition  of  the  countrf 
demanded  some  sacrifice  of  every  man  :  why,  then,  shoidd  he  com- 
plain ?  No :  he  would  stick  to  the  constitu^n  whilst  a  plank  of 
it  held  together.  If  the  ship— he  meant  the  constitution — ^was 
doomed  to  go  down,  why,  he  weuld  give  three  cheers,  and  go  down 
with  it.'' 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  many  patriotic  sentiments  which  Mr. 
Tangle  breathed  at  intervals  between  tea  and  toast,  and  eggs,  and 
fowl,  and  all  the  potable  and  edible  varieties  that  compose  a  suffi- 
cient country  breakfast.  As  again  and  again  he  attacked  the  cold 
sirloin  he  became  quite  eloquent,  even  pathetic  on  the  danger  ef 
the  constitution,  as  though  he  filled  himself  at  once  with  beeip  and 
inspiration.  Mr.  Folder  was  a  pleased,  though  for  some  time, 
a  silent  listener.  It  was  impossible  that  any  man  could  be  a  more 
passionate  lover  of  the  glorious  British  constitution  than  himself ; 
indeed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  he  who  had  ino- 
culated Tangle  ;  nevertheless,  with  all  his  admiration,  he  was 
prudent  with  his  fondness,  and  never  talked  of  the  object  of  his 
passion  at  any  of  the  four  or  five  meals  that  make  tolerable  the 
live-long  day  to  sinful  man. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  two  patriots — ^full  of  meat  and 
drink  and  the  good  of  their^'  country — sank  back  in  their  chairs, 
and  looked  serenely  in  each  other's  face.  ''  We  shall  have  a  fine 
congregation  to-day,''  at  length  observed  Mr.  Folder,  for  it  was 
well  known  throughout  the  borough  that  the  casket,  Lazarus  HaH, 
contained  the  jewel  of  a  lord — <<  all  the  fashion  and  respectability 
of  the  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  ?  " 

f*  They  can't  do  less,"  remarkc^d  Mr.  Tangle,  "  'twill  be  only  a 
proper  compliment  to  his  lordship." 

"Nevertheless,"  observed  the  ancient  tutor,  speaking  slowly, 
gravely,  <<  I  am  a  little  disappointed.  I  did  think  that  on  his 
lordship's  arrival,  they  would  at  least  have  rung  the  church  bells. 
Nor  was  there  even  a  bonfire." 

'*  Pardon  me ;  I  have  my  scruples :  all  men  have,  or  should 
4iave.     Touching  the  church  bells,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  thsnk 
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they  ought  ever  to  be  employed  in  any  uses  that  are  secular.  I 
have  my  prejudices/'  continued  Tangle,  with  the  air  of  a  man  very 
proud  of  the  commodity,  ''  and  church  beUs  are  one.  Bonfires  are 
altogether  another  matter." 

"  And  fireworks,**  added  Folder. 

"  And  fireworks,"  consented  Tangle.  **  Though  I  said  nothing 
at  the  time,  I  must  own  with  you,  that  the  absence  of  so  small  a 
mark  of  respect  as  a  bonfire  on  the  arriyal  of  his  lordship,  speaks 
very  many  volumes  against  the  people.  A  few  years  ago,  and 
there  'd  been  a  blaze  on  every  lull.  Not  a  schoolboy  but  what 
would  have  had  his  cap  and  pockets  stufied  with  fireworks.  Now, 
painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  who  loves  the  constitution,  still  the  truth 
cannot  be  disguised,  there  was  not  a  single  squib — not  a  single 
squib,"  and  Tangle  repeated  the  words  with  pathetic  emphasis. 

"  I  heard  none,"  said  Mr.  Folder,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who, 
nevertheless,  forlornly  hopes  that  he  may  be  mistaken. 

"  Oh  no  !  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  must  look  the 
truth  fidl  in  the  face,  ugly  as  the  truth  may  be  ;  it 's  the  only  way 
to  brow-beat  it.  I  learnt  that  maxim,  Mr.  Folder,  from  practice 
in  the  courts  of  law.  There,  it  only  wants  a  brassy  look  and  a 
big  voice,  to  make  an  ugly-looking'truth  seem  a  shameful  impostor. 
Nothing,  sir,  like  learning  to  boldly  face  truth,  if  you  want  to  get 
the  best  of  it.  And  so,  sir,  though  the  omission  of  the  bonfires 
and  the  fire- works  did  pain  me — how  was  it  to  be  otherwise  ? — never- 
theless, I  feel  aU  the  stronger  in  our  cause  for  knowing  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  that,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed,  are 
beginning  to  be  arrayed  against  aU  that  is  great  and  titled  in  this 
country." 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Tangle,"  said  Folder,  "that  we  had 
better  visit  our  toilets  to  be  ready  for  church  ?  We  will  then  walk 
gently  over  the  fields." 

"  Walk  ! "  echoed  Tangle,  looking  glumly. 

"  Certainly.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  will  look  better  to  the 
people  ;  more  condescending  ;  more  like  themselves.  His  lordship, 
depend  upon  it,  will  not  ride  to-day.  No  :  I  think  my  principles 
will  bear  a  little  better  fruit ; "  and  Folder  smiled  securely. 

**  Of  course  not :  I  had  forgotten  :  to  be  sure  not  ;*'  answered 
Tangle.     **  Undoubtedly,  we  walk — undoubtedly." 

This  point  resolved,  the  gentlemen  retired  to  their  separate 
chambers — ^they  joined,  by  the  way — to  attire  themselves  for  their 
devotions.     The  village  church-^-on  a  high  hill,  its  base  girted 
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ivltli  magnificent  trees — was  seen  from  either  window  ;  &  aliaplf, 
rustic,  snow-whitfl  building  shining  in  the  sun,  and  standing  clearly, 
pufiJy  out  from  tlic  deep  blue  aummer  hearen,  "  A  charming 
view,  this,"  said  Tangle  as,  having  arrayed  himeelf,  he  was  about 
to  quit  the  room,  wbcn  his  eompanion  appeared  in  the  passage. 

"  A  beautiful  landscape  ! "  said  Polder,  entering  the  chamber. 
"  I  was  thinking  so,  as  I  looked  from  my  ovfn  window.  How 
very  nicely  (he  church  theve  shows  itself  upon  the  hill !  " 

"  Quite  right — nothing  but  proper;"  observed  Tangle  wiili  a 
sudden  touch  of  solemnity.  "  1  'd  Lave  every  church  upon  a  hill : 
I  would,  indeed,  eir.  And  for  tills  reason ;  when  upon  a  bill, 
everybody  can  see  it.  When  upon  a  liill,  it  seems  to  stand  like  B 
monitor,  an  advisor  to  every  body.  It  preaches,  aa  I  may  saj, 
from  a  high  pulptt  to  the  world  below ;  and  so,  you  will  peroeiTC> 
it 's  apt  to  make  men  pause  in  thoir  sinful,  shabby  courses.  Many 
a  tinio— I  don't  mind  confessing  so  much  to  you,  Mr.  Folder — bat 
many  a  time,  that  is,  sometimca,  when  I  've  felt  my  soul  a  little 
slack,  for  the  best  of  us  can't  always  be  hraoed  up  like  drDim — 
well,  when,  as  1  say,  I  've  been  a  little  slack,  the  very  sight  of  a 
church  has  pulled  me  up  again,  and  made  mo  think  of  virtue  jiift 
as  I  did  before." 

"  Nobody  can  dispute  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Folder.  "  A  churcli. 
as  somebody  has  observed,  is  sermons  in  atones." 

"  My  opinion  to  a  lettei-/'  observed  Tangle  ;  "  though  it  'e  oilil 
that  anybody  should  have  thought  the  same  as  myself.  Come 
along.  Stay.  Wheu  I  corao  here,  I  always  look  once  to  sec  if 
all  be  right."  Whereupon  Mr.  Tangle  approached  a  closet,  un- 
locked the  door,  and  pointing  to  au  iron-bound  box,  observed — 
"  All 's  safe,  All  new,  Mr.  Folder,  all  sparkling  and  bumioe 
from  the  Mint.  What  a  beautiful  substance  gold  is  only  to  look  at, ' 
cried  Tangle  with  etithusiasm  ;  at  the  same  moment,  uaWking 
tho  box  and  lifting  the  lid.  "  There  's  a  blaze  !"  he  cried,  wi^ 
a  voluptuous  smacking  of  the  mouth.  "  How  they  twinkle  !  "  lie 
added  ;  whereupon  the  parHameatary  agent  clutched  a  handful  uf 
bright  guineas,  and  poured  them  from  hand  to  hand,  hia  eyv 
catching  yellow  lustre  from  tho  gulden  shower.  And  thus  fcir 
some  brief  minute  or  two  did  Tangle  play  with  minted  gold. 

Wo  are  told  that  the  snake-charmora  of  the  East  are  wont  to 
ensnare  the  reptiles  witli  dulcet  music.  Tho  snake-ApoUo  plays  a 
melody  upon  some  magic  pipe  ;  whereupon  torpid  snakes  cuiUid  in 
holes  and  crannies  graduidly  uiitwiat  themscivos,  and  feel  Aeit 
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blood  quicken,  and  tlicir  scales  rustle,  ami  they  glide  and  undu- 
late towards  the  sound, — readily  as  school-girls  run  to  a  ball. 
<jreat  is  the  voice  of  gold !  What  a  range,  too,  it  has  !  Now, 
breathing  the  profoundest  notes  of  persuasion — deep  and  earnest 
SIS  a  hermit's  homily — and  now,  carrying  away  the  heart  and 
senses  with  its  light  and  laughing  trills, — delicious,  fascinating  as 
"the  voice  of  bacchante.  Gold,  too,  is  the  earth's  great  ventrilo- 
<liiist  ;  speaking  from  and  to  the  belly  of  immortal  man,  and 
enslaving  and  juggling  him  with  its  many  voices. 

And  gold  worked  its  vocal  wonders  in  Tangle's  bed-chamber. 
For  no  sooner  did  it  sound,  than  like  the  pipe  of  the  charmer,  it 
drew  forth  a  little  human  reptile — a  gutter  snake — a  noxious 
creature,  hatched  to  sting  the  world  in  a  London  lane.  Aye,  it 
was  even  so.  No  sooner  wo  say  did  Tangle  rattle  the  gold,  than 
a  little  ragged  head  was  thrust  from  beneath  the  bed's  foot ;  a 
head,  with  eyes  bright  and  snake-like ;  sparkling  the  more,  the 
more  the  metal  chinked.  That  little  head — ^what  a  world  of 
wicked  knowledge  was  packed  within  it — ^was  the  property  of 
St.  Giles's  half-brother,  and  it  was  said,  of  Tom  Blast's  whole 
son, — ^yoimg  Jingo  ;  the  hero  of  the  pocket-handkerchief ;  the 
petted  genius  of  IIog-Lane.  How  that  adroit  youngling  had 
gained  the  eminence  of  Tangle's  bedchamber,  we  will  not  pause 
to  explain.     Of  that  in  due  season. 

Our  whole  business  is  for  the  present  with  Tangle  and  his  com- 
panion. As  the  old  war-horse  pricks  his  ears  at  the  murderous 
music  of  the  trumpet — as  some  retired  and  ere  while  sharp  attorney, 
reading  some  successful  juggle  juggled  in  the  name  of  justice,  feels 
his  heart  trickle  as  it  ran  red  ink,  and  dreams  himself  again  in 
court — so  did  the  sound  of  the  gold,  as  it  fell  from  hand  to  hand, 
awaken  in  the  soul  of  Tangle  all  its  Plutean  strength.  Nay,  his 
soul  for  a  moment  left  him,  and  ducked  and  dived  and  took  its  fill 
of  liquid  pleasure  in  that  golden  river — that  Pactolus  embanked  in 
a  box — like  a  triton  wallowing  in  the  foamy  sea  !  He  felt  he  was 
in  his  true  element ;  and  eloquence  flowed  from  his  lips,  free  as  a 
silver  thread  of  rivulet  from  some  old  granite-hearted  rock. 

**  Wonderful  invention,  gold  coin,  sir  !  Wonderful  thing  !  If 
there  's  anything,  sir,  that  shows  man  to  be  the  creature  that  he 
is, — it 's  this.  Scholars,  when  they  want  to  raise  man  above  tho 
monkey — Heaven  forgive  the  atheists — call  him  a  laughing  animal, 
a  tool-making  animal,  a  cooking  animal.  Sir,  they  've  all  missed 
the  true  meaning ;  they  should  call  him  a  coining  animal.     I  *v* 


thoaglit  of  the  matter nitieli,  Mr.  Folder;  and  tills  " — and  Tt^ 
rattled  the  coin — "  this  is  the  true  weapon  against  the  at}iaj| 
fiii'- — ond  nearly  all  scholara  arc  every  bit  the  same  as  athelrif 
juBt  as  toadstoole  are  often  taken  for  mushrooms, 
they  may  call  men  what  they  like, — but  I  see  proofs  of  tiie  ii 
tality  of  tho  soul  in  thia,  sir.  No  unbelief — I  'm  sure 
Mr,  Folder — no  unbelief  can  stand  against  this,"  and  tJ 
again  laid  hia  band  upon  tbo  gold. 

"  The  theory  ia  ingenious — perhaps  true,"  said  Folder 

*'A  glorious  invention,  coining,  sir,"  again  cried  Toii|^C|j 
panding  with  hia  subject.     "  Now,  look  here  ;  these  gnini      ' 
I  may  soy,  notliing  more  than  the  representatives  of  the  r 
Liquorish.     Hero  wo  hovo  'cm  !     Here  I  take  ' 
hand,  any  number  of  'cm,  body  and  soul."     Whereupon,  1 
scooped  up  the  guinoaa  in  his  palm  and  poured  them  doirn  apis,   ' 
yomig  Jingo  still  looking  from  beneath  the  bed,  and  grinning,  wd 
twitching  his  lips  as  tho  music  continued.       "  Here    they  U9^  m 
men,  women,  and  children — all  packed  close  ;  all  envg,      ""   " " 
man  who  carries  these,  carries  heaps  of  his  fellow-crcatm 
him.     A  tremendous  ai't,  sir,  coining.    They  talk  about  the  il 
tion  of  printing  :  why,  what  was  coining  but  printing, — that  it 
better  part  of  printing  ;  tho  soul,  I  may  say  of  it,  witln 
wickedness  ?    There  'a  no  dangerous  notions  in  these,  air  j 
ideas  ;  no  stufF  to  dizzy  the  heads  of  foola ;  making  tliem  thit 
selTos  as  good  as  their  betters  ;  no  treason,  aii' ;  but  nil  p 
above  board — plain  and  above  hoard."     And  again,  Tangb  I 
np  the  coin,  and  dropt  it — ^and  took  it  up,  and  dropt 
heart-strings  vibrating  to  the  music. 

And  the  church  bell  rang  out  its  summons  to  the  world. 
for  some  moments,  the  elor^uent  man  heard  it  not ;  he  only  R 
to  his  church  bells — tho  ringing  that  sounded  of  hia  heaven.    ] 
he  plays  with  tho  gold ;  still  the  church-bell  sounds. 

Toll— toil— chink— chinlc— toll— chmJc—toS—cMnk! 

How  often  do  many  think  these  notes  sound  in  utUBon  ! 
heautifol  harmony  to  mero  ears  of  clay  !  What  grating  d 
diviner  sense ! 

"  Is  not  that  the  church  bell  ?  "  at  length  asked  Mr.  Fol 

"Bless  me!  so  it  is.     I'd  forgotten — nothing  sctniliu- b 
,    and  Tangle  closed  the  box ;  locked  it ;    closed  the 
I     locked  it  too.     "  Stop  a  rainut-e,"  he  observed.     He  than  f 
his  IrUnk,   and  took  therefrom  a  largo  prayer-hooV,   1 
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morocco,  scarlet  as  blood,  and  daubed  about  with  gold.  "  Never 
travel,  Mr.  Folder,  without  this,"  said  Tangle,  dropping  liis  eye- 
lids, and  tenderly  pressing  the  book  with  his  fingers, — **  never, 
sir.  Now,  if  you  please.*'  Folder  stept  from  the  room,  and 
Tangle  vigorously  locked  the  door  :  tried  it  once,  twice,  and  put- 
ting the  key  in  his  pocket,  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  a  lovely  day ;  there  seemed  a  Sabbath  peace  on  all 
things.  The  drudged  horse  stood  meek  and  passive  in  the  field, 
patiently  eyeing  the  passer-by,  as  though  it  felt  secure  of  one  day's 
holiday  :  tiie  cows,  with  their  large,  kind  looks,  lay  unmoved  upon 
the  grass  ;  all  things  seemed  taking  rest  beneath  the  brooc&ng 
wings  of  heaven. 

We  have  climbed  the  hiU — have  gained  the  churchyard ;  the 
dust  of  the  hving  dust  of  generations.  The  bell  is  swinging  still ; 
and  turning  on  every  side,  from  distant  hamlets  we  see  men, 
women,  and  children — age  with  its  staff,  and  babihood  warm  at  the 
breast — all  coming  upward — upward — ^to  the  church.  Still  they 
climb,  and  still  from  twenty  opposite  paths  they  come,  to  strengthen 
and  rejoice  their  souls  in  one  common  centre.  By  bigotry's  good 
leave,  a  fore-shadowing  of  that  tremendous  Sabbath  of  the  universe, 
when  all  men  from  all  paths  shall  meet  in  Paradise. 

Long  ere  the  bell  had  ceased  to  summon  the  congregation,  the 
church  was  filled.  There  were,  however,  two  causes  for  this 
Christian  alacrity;  although,  it  is  our  belief  that  few  even  to 
themselves  acknowledged  either.  Nevertheless,  it  was  plain  from 
the  eager,  half-anxious  looks  of  the  people,  that  they  expected 
something  beyond  the  usual  Sabbath  comforting  :  that  they  had 
come  to  see  some  interesting  novelty,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  cus- 
tomary promise  of  good  tidings.  Suddenly  the  rustic  beadle — ^he 
has  but  little  external  glory  to  mark  his  function — gives  a  short, 
significant  cough,  and  hurries  towards  the  door.  All  heads  turn 
with  him,  and  in  a  few  moments,  there  is  a  low  murmur,  a  hush- 
ing sound  of  surprise  and  satisfaction,  as  the  handsome  candidate, 
the  young  lord  St.  James,  with  Mrs.  Gilead  and  her  two  daughters, 
enter  the  church,  and  ushered  by  the  beadle,  glide  to  the 
family  pew. 

The  church,  we  say,  was  thronged.  A  beautiful  sight,  doubt- 
less, to  behold  in  that  small  village  temple,  men  of  all  conditions 
gathered  together,  to  confess  Aeir  common  infirmities,  to  supplicate 
ifbr  common  blessings  ;  to  appear  for  a  time,  as  in  the  vestibule  of 
eternity,  in  common  adoration  of  the  Eternal ;  all  distinctions  and 
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disguieea  of  earth  cast  aside,  and  all  in  nakedness  of  soul  bending 
before  God.  A  beautiful  sight !  And  yet,  the  devil  pride  will 
follow  some  folks  to  church,  to  play  unsightly  pranks  even  t)efore 
the  altar.  He  will  not  be  left  at  the  church  door,  even  for  a  poor 
two  hours  ;  but  with  hypocritical  demureness  moves  up  the  aisle, 
and  enters  a  pew,  all  the  better  to  mutter  deep  devotion.  Look 
down  the  middle  aisle.  It  is  filled  with  the  common  people — with 
God*s  commonest  earth :  farming  men,  labourers,  artizans  ;  the 
drudges  of  the  world,  who  are  nevertheless  told  by  the  good  man 
in  the  pulpit  that  they  have — every  one — within  them,  an  immortal 
angel.  They  are  assured  that  all  wealth  is  vanity  ;  they  are  pas- 
sionately desired  to  look  upon  pride  and  arrogance  as  deadly  sins  ; 
and  with  these  lovely  precepts  touching  their  heart-strings,  they 
look  on  each  side  and  see  ladies  and  gentlemen— called  by  the 
clergyman  their  fellow-creatures — shut  up  in  pews,  set  apart  in 
closets  ;  as,  though  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  and  whilst 
denouncing  themselves  miserable  sinners,  they  would  vindicate 
their  right  of  money,  and  buy  of  heaven  itself  the  privilege  of  first 
consideration.  Poverty  and  humbleness  of  station  may  sit  upon 
the  middle  benches  :  but  wealth  and  what  is  mouthed  for  respect- 
ability must  have  cribs  apart  for  themselves — must  be  considered 
Christian  jewels  to  be  kept  in  velvet  boxes — ^lest  they  should  catch 
the  disease  of  lowliness  by  contact  with  the  vulgar.  Surely  there 
are  more  masquerades  than  masquerades  in  halls  and  play-houses. 
For  are  there  not  Sabbath  maskings,  with  naked  faces  for  masks  ? 
How  many  a  man  has  himself  rolled  to  church,  as  though,  like 
Elijah,  he  must  go  even  to  heaven  in  a  carriage  ? 

The  church  was  full.  Faces,  familiar  to  the  reader,  were  there. 
Capstick  and  Bright  Jem  sat  on  the  middle  benches  ;  whilst  St. 
Giles,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church,  fixed  in  a  corner,  had 
anxiously  watched  for  the  appearance  of  St.  James  ;  and  when  he 
again  beheld  him,  appeared  to  give  fervent  thanks  Tor  the  blessing. 
Mr.  Kingcup  with  about  twenty  red-faced  little  boys — Kingcup, 
be  it  known,  was  a  schoolmaster — sat  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Tangle 
and  Mr.  Folder  were,  of  course,  provided  with  comfortable  seats  in 
a  most  comfortable  pew. 

Doctor  Gilead  preached  the  sermon.  We  are  sure  that  the  doctor 
himself  was  ignorant  of  the  bias,  yet  was  he  a  party  parson.  Hence 
— ^he  could  not  help  it — he  selected  a  text  from  which  he  evolved 
the  social  necessity  of  the  many  trusting-  the  few.  We  may  not 
transcribe  to  our  profane  page  the  sacred  text  and  solemn  discourse 
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delivered  on  the  occasion.  All  we  may  do,  is  to  assure  the  reader 
that  the  excellent  doctor  preached  with  his  hest  earnestness. 
Again  he  hade  his  hearers  live  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  : 
again  he  conjured  them  to  put  away  conceit,  and  faith  in  their  own 
weak  judgments,  and  disohedience  to  their  hetters  happily  ap- 
pointed to  guide  and  protect  them.  (Here — all  unconsciously — 
the  doctor  turned  towards  St.  James's  pew,  and  looked  henignly 
down  upon  his  lordship.)  It  was  plain  that  the  doctor  thought 
himself  a  shepherd  of  the  patriarchal  times  ;  and  it  was  no  less 
plain  that  he  thought  all  his  hearers  merely  sheep.  He  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many.  At  least  two  old  dames — farmers' 
wives  in  red  cloaks — wept :  whilst  half 'a  dozen  grey  heads  were 
seen  to  nod  approvingly.  Capstick,  it  was  evident,  had  a  cold  : 
hence,  twice  he  coughed  so  loudly,  that  hoth  the  headle  and  Bright 
Jem  looked  anxiously  at  him,  whilst  two  or  three  others  seemed 
to  say  ** people  with  such  a  cold  should  not  come  to  church.*' 

It  was,  in  sooth,  no  wonder  that  Doctor  Gilead  melted  his 
hearers.  His  words  were  so  soft,  so  flowing  ;  they  fell  like  sum- 
mer honey-dew.  Then  his  aspect  was  so  calm — so  very  comfort- 
able. He  had  the  cure  of,  we  know  not  how  many  thousand  souls. 
He  had  souls  in  Oxfordshire — souls  in  Norfolk — souls  in  Middlesex 
— nay,  souls  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  counties — good  Mother 
Church  had  so  bountifully  endowed  her  pet  son, — and  yet  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  in  his  cheek  to  tell  the  anxiety  of  so  tremendous 
a  responsibility.  Had  the  thousands  of  souls  been  so  many 
thousand  chickens,  Doctor  Gilead  could  not  have  looked  more 
easy  under  his  charge. 

But  the  service  is  over.  The  small  organ  peals  its  farewell  notes. 
The  organ — be  it  known — given  by  the  house  of  St.  James  for  a 
political  purpose  ;  thus  adroitly  blending  the  music  of  party  with 
the  music  of  religion.     What  a  world's  harmony ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

**He  's  grown  a  fine  young  man,**  said  Bright  Jem,  whose  talk 
was  of  St.  James. 

"Why,  he's  tall  enough  for  a  member  of  Parliament,"  said 
Mr.  Capstick. 

"  He  's  a  good  un,  too,  I  know  it,"  said  Jem.  **  I  'm  sure,  if 
he  didn't  look  as  meek  and  as  humble,  and  wasn't  as  attentive  to 
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the  iliacourae  !  and  it  was  a  nice  BermoD,  wasn't  it  ? 
little  too  loucli  o'  putting  people  over  people's  hoods  ;  but  itSii 
WOE  comfortable  ;  tiiough  nowand  tbea  to  be  sure,  the  ilocioritii 
as  I  think,  tnke  a  little  too  mach  upon  himself.  How  he  diil  ^ 
it  to  'em  who  tu  said  were  out  of  tlie  palings  of  the  chnreli !  flu' 
.  he  did  di'ees  'cm  to  be  sure  !  And  how,  upon  his  own  autlionli, 
he  said  they'd  Buffer." 

"  James,"  said  CapBtick — foraohe  dignified  Jena  whenirisiiiK 
to  be  solemn. — -"James,  do  jou  recollect  the  words  ■  Aul  U 
said,  Let  us  moke  man  in  our  image,  after  our  Itkeness  ?  *  " 

"I  tiLould  think  I  did,"  aitid  Jem,  unconsclousljr  pulliif  it 
his  hat. 

"  Ila  !  that's  beautiful  and  coDsoling.  isn't  it?  Andirlatt 
fine  creature  is  Man,  Eo  long  as  he  alirays  haa  these  wunU  bdin 
his  eyes,  and  so  tries  to  do  nothing  bat  what  shall  be  some  «M 
worthy  of  liia  likeness  !  To  do  this,  Jaincs,  is  to  raako  this  * 
a  pleasant  plaee^ — and  to  have  everybody  happy  ahout  us.  '. 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  !  '  Tlus  is  beautiful :  W  I 
it 's  sad,  it 's  melonoholy  work,  Jem,  when  Man  says  '  Let  os  mtk 
God  in  our  image  !  '  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"    said  Jem,    "h's  utterly   uapoaaUt 
I  'Tisn't  to  be  done,  no  how." 

"  Jem,  it 's  been  done  for  thousands  of  years  ;  it  'a  being  iau 

every  day."      Jem  stared.       "  Yes,  Jem  ;    for    when   man,  i» 

apiiitual  matters,  persecutes  man — when  in  tho  Damo  of  niU^iK. 

and  as  he  says,  vindicating  God,  he  commits  violence  aud  ereAj 

npon  his  feUow-creatuj-cs,  then  does  he  ia  his  own  ignornnoi'  w^ 

fur  a  time  his  Maker  after  his  own  erring  and  revengeful  natiii»— 

then  does  he  make  God  in  his  own  image  t    Look  at  the  bnnniw 

and  roBstingE  of  poor  human  flesh — its  hangings  and  ijnnrtora^ 

its  imprisonment  and  exile  in  the  name  of  religion.     What  oxdl 

these,  but    tliat  man  does  all  this  wickedness  in  the   nacae  iif 

God  ;  that  is,  he  thinks  God  is  pleased  with  what  pleasivs  his  0*9 

Tile,  vindictive  nature  ;  and  as  I  take  it — and  it  can't  hi!  demii 

— after  such  fashion  it  is,  that  man  makes  God  afier  his  on 

image.     Many  folks — poor  sonls — think  this  tho  best  K)i|i<it 

^^^^Tem,  it's  nothing  more  nor  less  than  worst  blnsphomy," 

^^Bk^ying  this,  Mr.  Capstick  rose  from  the  graTo-stooc,  wbcn- 

^^^^mh — in  summer  time — he  was  wont  to  Bit  for  half-au-hour  or  h 

^^^^^■er  the  service,  talking  with  his  old  companion  and  enjoyw 
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md  Capstick  was  proceeding  in  laudable  pursuit  of  that  object  of 
nan's  daily  cares^  when  he  paused  and  pointed  towards  St.  Giles, 
prho  was  loitering  in  the  churchyard.  "  Jem,  isa*t  that  our  wet 
friend  V 

"In  course  it  is,''  said  Jem.  "Didn't  you  see  him  in  the 
church  ?  There  's  a  strangeness  about  him,  but  for  all  that  I 
don't  know  that  I  don't  like  him." 

**  Humph  I  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  said  the  misanthrope. 
"But  it's  plain  that  he's  been  dodging  hereabout  after  us." 
With  this,  Capstick  advanced  towards  St.  Giles.  "  Glad  to  see 
you  here,"  he  said.  "  Reading  the  tombstones,  eh  ?  Ha  !  they  're 
books  that  now  and  then  we  all  ought  to  read,  seeing  that  one  day 
we  shall  all  haye  our  names  in  'em." 

"  All  as  can  afford  'em,"  said  Jem,  with  a  literalness  that 
sometimes  tried  the  temper  of  his  patron. 

"I  don't  care  for  stones,"  answered  Capstick.  "  Show  me  a  bit 
of  green  turf ;  why,  sometimes  I  can  fancy  written  in  the  grass  as 
nice  an  efiitaph  as  was  ever  chipped  by  stone-cutter." 

"  I  wanted,  sir,  to  see  you,"  said  St.  Giles  to  Capstick.  "  I 
left  you  in  a  manner  so  sudden.     I  wanted  to  say  something." 

"  Speak  out,"  cried  Capstick.  "  A  man  can't  speak  the  truth 
— ^whether  it  be  sweet  or  sour — in  a  better  place." 

Still  St.  Giles  hesitated.  Looking  full  at  Capstick,  at  length 
he  asked  with  an  earnest  voice, — "  And  you  don't  know  me,  sir  ?" 
Capstick,  after  a  full  stare,  shook  his  head.  "  You  ought,  sir  ; 
indeed,  you  ought ;  for  you  did  me  a  deal  of  good.  I  Ve  a  secret 
about  me,  that  if  known  would  hang  me  :  but  I  'm  safe  in  telling 

you." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Capstick.  "  I  wouldn't  answer  for 
myself  at  all.  It  might  be  my  duty  id  hang  you  :  as  an  honest 
and  respectable  man,  as  the  world  goes,  I  might  consider  it  a 
praiseworthy  thing  to  strangle  you.  Mind  what  you  're  about," 
cried  the  misanthrope,  moving  gradually  away. — "I'm  rather 
given  to  hanging  ;  I  am  indeed,  young  man." 

"  I  'd  trust  a  thousand  lives  with  you,  sir,"  said  St.  QSbb,  ap- 
proaching him.     "  And  so,  sir,  you  must  know — " 

"  Well  ?  What  ?  "  cried  Capstick,  alarmed  at  the  terrible  news 
about  to  be  revealed.    "  I  shall  hang  you  ;  but  if  you  will,  speak." 

St.  Giles  looked  round  ;  then  suddenly,  as  though  dea<h*6track, 
turned  ghastly  pale.  He  stammered  out— "Not  now,  sir 4 
another  time,'  and  walked  swiftly  finomihe  chnsdeL^wei^ 
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■'Jem,"  said  Capstick,  "we  ahull  liuar  of  burglarjr,  poi^' 

murder,  before  to-morrow.     Tliat  'a  a  desperate  fellow,  Jem,' 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  answered  Jem.  "  Poor  soul  I  he  look*  u 
if  he  was  deeper  in  trouble  than  in  wickedness."  lu  tralli,  diii 
was  Copstick's  own  opinion,  albeit  he  chose  not  so  to  drfiref  "ft 
He  had  to  keep  up  a  character  for  suspieion  and  uiisaDtln^, 
and  theroforo  would  aoo,  as  he  called  them,  banging  liuca  in  enn 
other  human  countenance. 

Uowever,  leaving  the  pair  to  pursue  tlicii'  way  to  the  Tub,  n 
may  at  once  narrate  to  the  reader  the  carise  that  startled  St.  Oit 
from  hia  purpose,  making  him  elink  "Uke  a  guiltj  thinw 
When,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  St.  Giles  ijuitled  Hog  L» 
waa,  it  may  be  remembered,  followed  to  the  burial-ground  J 
half-brother.  It  was  the  hope  of  St.  Giles  that  lie  had  takiM 
leave  of  his  old  destroyer,  Tom  Blast.  However,  that  scho 
iniquity,  wouldn't  have  it  bo.  Hence,  he  commanded  the 
imp  Jingo  atealthily  to  follow  St.  Giles — to  watch  wheresoercr  b* 
might  go,  and  straightway  return  with  the  news.  ,  Jingo  pw- 
formed  his  function  with  admirable  addreas.  At  the  Cocoa  TtM 
Tom  loamt  the  whole  story  of  the  election.  He  also  picketl  Vf 
the  grateful  intelligence  that  the  Yellow  party  had  need  of  figbtioE 
patriots  ;  and  though  Tom's  character  was  more  of  Ulysseg  UUB 
Achilles,  he  nevertheless  scrupled  not  to  take  the  wages  of » 
warrior  in  the  cause  of  purity  of  election.     And  then,  ardent  it 

the  cause,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  talents  of  hia  son u.A 

occasion  he  ingenuously  declared  Jingo  to  be— would  potential    " 
the  noblo  Btrnggle.     "  The  boy  pijied  like  any  niglitiaM* 
would  sing  'em  all  to  sticks  in  ballads."     Whereopoitj 
Jingo  received  an  appointment  as  minstrel  to  the  cause  ; 
his  father  was  dispatched  sti'nlght  to  Liquorish. 

Now  the  vehicle  that  contained  Tom  Blast  and  liia 
also  carried  some  dozen  other  humble  Yellows.  The  mental 
opposing  candidates  were  disenssed  with  that  freedom  wbieli  L 
of  the  happy  privileges  of  our  constitution.  Wheroupoa  \%\ 
out  in  discourse  that  the  agent  for  the  Blues  had  taken  wil 
a  chest  filled  with  gold  ;  more  than  enough  to  bribe  ercry  I 

n  the  kingdom.  This  news  sank  into  the  heart  of  Blat. . 
water  in  sand.  All  the  remainder  of  the  way,  he  thoaghl  of  L- 
chest  of  gold  devoted  to  corrupt  honest  men,  and  tlioTight  ho' 
■wcet,  how  justifiablo  it  would  be  could  he  save  honesty  from  •wli 
*~^tation  by  making  it  his  own.     St.  Giles  was  of  the  BIul"  pBrtj : 
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somewhat,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  the  confidence  of  the  agent  of 
St.  James.  It  was  only  to  hang  on  to  St.  Giles — to  work  upon  the 
terrors  of  the  transport — to  obtain  a  potent  ally  in  the  felony. 
Already,  Blast  saw  himself  the  master  of  a  golden  treasure  ;  and 
perhaps  his  first  luck  might  so  come  back  to  hini,  things  might  so 
be  managed,  that  St.  Giles  alone  might  be  left  to  pay  the  penalty. 
It  was  plain  that  providence  had  intended  the  chicken-hearted  fool 
the  gull  for  wiser  fellows,  and  Tom  was  determined  not  to  forego 
his  privilege. 

Arrived  at  Liquorish,  Tom  in  vain  sought  St.  Giles.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  made  all  use  of  the  boy.  The  urchin  being  shown 
the  abode  of  Tangle,  hung  about  the  house,  until  he  discovered 
the  sleeping-room  of  that  sagacious  man.  Such  discovery  was 
soon  made,  Mr.  Tangle  appearing  at  the  window  of  his  bed- 
chamber. Tangle  was  a  cautious  man  :  it  was  his  reputation — his 
pride.  It  has  been  seen  with  what  especial  care  he  locked  the  closet 
— locked  the  chest  that  contained  his  gold — locked  the  chamber- 
door  :  but — by  one  of  those  accidents  with  which  Beelzebub  delights 
himself  to  cheat  his  best  friends— Mr.  Tangle  forgot,  when  he  de- 
scended to  breakfast,  to  close  his  chamber  window.  This  tremendous 
error  was  not  unobserved  by  Jingo  and  his  paternal  tutor,  both  being 
on  the  watch  for  accidents.  The  window,  we  say,  was  open  ;  and 
chance  seemed  to  offer  a  glorious  means  of  success ;  for  an  old 
vine,  growing  at  the  wall,  offered  to  the  agile  limbs  of  Jingo  a 
most  accommodating  ladder.  He  watched  his  moment.  It  was 
early  Sunday  morning  ;  and  nobpdy  was  in  the  street.  In  a 
couple  of  minutes  he  had  niounted  the  topmost  branch  of  the  vine, 
was  in  at  the  window,  and  in  a  second  was  under  the  bed  of 
Tangle.  Here  he  lay  a  few  minutes,  taking  breath  :  he  then 
stole  forth,  and  approaching  the  casement,  announced  by  signs  to 
his  anxious  father  in  the  street,  that  all  was  right.  Whereupon, 
his  parent,  with  few  but  significant  gestures,  replied  to  the  boy. 
We  are  fortimately  enabled  to  anticipate  to  the  reader  the  mean- 
ing of  this  pantomime.  It  was,  that  Jingo  should  keep  close  until 
night ;  and  then  perform  a  feat  that  would  gild  hun  with  renown. 
Jingo  felt  the  importance  of  the  part  put  upon  him  by  his  adven- 
turous yet  careful  father :  for  Tom  Blast  had  provided  the  boy 
with  apples  and  biscuits  in  his  pockets,  that  he  might  solace  and 
sustain  himself  the  while  he  lay  in  wait.  And  Jingo  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  his  early  training.  True  it  is,  that  Molly  the  maid 
— having  for  a  short  time  bogged  the  key  of  Mr.  Tangle — entered 
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the  chamber,  yet  Jingo,  braced  for  the  occ«iaioi),  eilentlf  muncM 
hia  biscuit  and  tremblcil  not.  Molly  made  the  bod.  singing  i 
rustic  ditty  the  while,  and  Jingo,  ci>»y  and  qiuet,  mther  enjvjd 
the  melody  than  feared  the  singer.  Could  Mr.  Blast  have  know 
the  composed  Lertnsra  of  his  child,  ho  would  have  fell  ta  bH  in 
fulness,  the  paternal  prldi'.  He,  however,  coutinued  hia  eoud 
for  St.  Giles.  At  lengtli  he  gntbercd  at  the  Rose  Ui»t  hie  biai 
— an  be  bad  denominated  him — had  gone  to  church.  V 
caused  aome  uierrlmcut  among  tbe  band  and  othcra-  by  » 
centricity — nevertbeleBS,  be  had  gone  to  his  devotiMis.  BImI 
cared  net  to  follow  him  inside  the  edifice,  but  lin^rercd  about  At 
cburcbyard — watching  tbe  congregation  dejiort.  Already  lie  tm 
St.  Oiloe  approach ;  but  seeing  him  »bout  to  accost  CftpstSct  hi 
shrank  behind  a  torab-Btone:  and  tbuait  was,  whilst  watohngfiv 
this  position,  that  he  was  recognised  by  tbe  quick,  eye  of  3t>  Cilc*, 
who  fled  as  from  a  wild  beast. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  Tangle  and  Folder.  To  tk^aatooift 
ment  and  delight  they  bad — even  at  tbe  church  porch — bWB 
invited  to  dine  at  Lazarus  Hall.  There  was  a  coDdesoeasion,  an 
urbanity,  about  dear  Doctor  Qilend,  that  was  not  to  be  refused ; 
and  the  doctor's  carriage  being  sent  to  the  Olive  Branch,  the  ht^j 
couple  departed  for  the  rectory.  Tbe  dinner  was  Diagnificent 
Of  thJH  we  feel  assured  ;  for  Tangle  on  bis  progroas  back  t4  lb 
inn,  at  least  fifty  times  declared  so.  "What  wine  too!  "hecrio^ 
"  the  man,  sir,  who  can  give  wine  like  that  ought  to  be  ■  h'  ~ 
—a  bishop,  sir ;  certainly  a  bishop."  This  opinion  V  " 
emphasized  by  again  and  agam  elapping  the  luiee  of  ) 
who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  moderate  Tangle's  iiihiihiTiWi, 
by  answering — "My  dear  air," — "My  very  dear  mp,** — int  k 
availed  not. 

It  woa  evident  from  tbe  condition  of  Mr.  Tangle  tbat  li«  did  H( 
place  wine  among  secular  things  :  otherwise  he  bad  not  on  aneb  a 
day  meddled  so  busily  with  the  rector's  port.  Mr.  Tangle  was  I 
particularly  sober  man.  It  was  tbe  boast  of  Mrs.  Tangla  that  bi 
hod  never  been  ^ecn  intoxicated  :  a  boast  that  has  with  it  a  cerlMB 
equivocation.  But,  it  is  a  truism,  every  man  baa  hia  weak 
moments.  Had  be  not,  what  an  awful  person  would  be  bo^-lwi 
Bet  apart,  how  distantly  removed  ftom  his  fellow-men  ,—&«il,  da3j 
sinners  !  No ;  it  is  because  great  men  have  their  iTniil  nmri 
tfaat  wo  may  asscvt  oui  common  antare  with  then.     We  d 
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metal, — did  we  not  espy  their  little  toes  of  claj,  that  reconcile  us  by 
the  assurance,  that  they  have  about  them  our  father  Adam  s  com- 
mon mark.  Hence,  our  reverence  inay  be  softened  into  love  ; — 
common  weakness  breeds  common  affection. 

But  we  owe  the  palliation  to  Tangle  ;  sure  we  are,  had  the 
patriot  not  been  so  strong,  the  man  would  not  have  been  so  drunk. 
He  had  been  so  animated,  so  rapt  by  the  prospect  of  Lord 
St.  James's  success — so  inexpressibly  indignant  towards  the  cor- 
rupt and  villanous  machinations  of  ihe  Yellows, — that  when  he 
wanted  words,  as  he  so  very  often  did,  to  express  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  he  invariably  applied  himself  to  his  wine-glass.  At  a 
very  early  hour  of  the  evening,  he  had  got  drunk  out  of  'pure 
admiration  of  the  English  Constitution.  Nor,  let  the  truth  be 
said,  was  Mr.  Folder  innocent  of  liquor;  But,  he  had  this  saving 
clause  to  himself, — if  he  was  drunk,  he  was  drunk  like  a  gentle- 
man. That  is,  he  neither  sang,  nor  roared,  nor  slapt  his  comrade 
on  his  knee  or  shoulder,  but  sat,  silently  winking  his  eyes  like  an 
owl  in  the  sun,  and  now  and  then  performing  a  alight  cough,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  to  set  right  his  dignity. 

What  change  of  climate  often  is  to  a  sick  man,  change  of 
house  is  to  a  dnmken  one.  He  feels  the  stronger  for  the  removal, 
and  therefore  drinks  again.  It  was  thus  with  Mr.  Tangle.  Hence, 
when  safely  seated  in  ^e  Olive  Branch,  he  declared  that  he  must 
have  "  one  glass  more — only  one'* — the  glass,  that  like  Macbeth*  s^ 
shows  the  tippler  "  many  more."  Briefly — for  why  should,  we 
linger  with  the  bacchanal  ? — Mr.  Tangle  was  led  by  the  boots  and 
chambermaid  to  his  bed-room,  Mr.  Folder,  with  a  hard  struggle 
for  seeming  sobriety,  carrying  a  candle  which  in  his  unsteady 
hand  let  ffJl  anointing  drops  of  tallOw  on  the  head  of  the  vinous 
and  patriotic  lawyer.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Tangle 
insisted  upon  being  left  to  his  own  guidance.  Did  they  want  to 
insult  him  ?  Bid  they  think  him  drunk  ?  He  knew  the  way  to 
his  own  room  ;  and  would  have  no  spies  upcm  his  doings.  A  dim 
sense  of  the  treasure  in  his  dormitory  seemed  to  steal  upon  him, 
and  make  him  of  a  sudden  savagely  resolute.  He  tried  at  three 
or  four  doors,  insisting  that  each  was  his  proper  door  ;  and  then 
gradually  giving  it  up  as  in  no  way  belonging  to  him.  Then  he 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  declared  it  was  droll — devilish 
droll.  '*  This  reminds  me  of  another  inn  I  once  slept  in," 
he  cried — **  another  tavern,  where  all  the  doora  alvft.3%  ^V^kw^jA^ 
places  after  twelve  o'clock/'    At  Wg^,  \i%  'W^  \tfi&.-jdKs®BA.^ 
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tialf-giiided  into  his  ann  apartment ;  where,  forbidiliiig  aof 
one  on  paia  of  death  to  follow  him,  he  was  left  alone.  81 
cButionsW  locked  the  door,  and  taking  the  key  oat,  proeeeM 
with  devious  steps  to  place  it  tinder  Lis  piUow.  He  then  rt^ 
gcred  to  the  door  of  the  closet  that  eootained  his  tremote; 
and  grinned,  and  pawed  and  Etroked  it  up  and  down  as  thoa^ 
he  teas  caressing  gome  animate  thing.  By  the  dim  twinkling  d 
the  rushlight,  joang  Jingo — his  head  probuded  from  the  bcd^ 
foot,  like  the  head  of  a  tortoise  from  beneath  its  shell — watcbcJ 
the  (Ininkord  ;  and,  it  muGt  be  aimed,  felt  something  like  ft  Non 
of  contempt  for  his  condition.  It  was  phiia  the  htbUb 
thought  the  glory  of  the  robbery  lessened  at  least  half  Ij 
the  helpless  state  of  the  victim  to  be  robbed.  The  boy.  in  ilit 
vivacity  of  youthful  blood,  had  expected  to  see  the  gentluon 
gagged  at  least  and  tied  to  the  bed-post ;  and  now  he  wmiU  k 
made  to  render  up  bis  gold  patiently  aa  a  sheep  its  wool.  Loaf- 
ing the  closet.  Tangle  approached  the  bed,  and  still  Bmiling  at  hit 
wondrous  cunning,  placed  his  watch  under  the  mattreae.  Ueont 
drew  from  his  waistcoat  a.  small  pair  of  pistols  which,  having  CJwJ 
with  a  look  of  maudlin  tendei'uess,  and  addressed  as  his  dear  pi«- 
Berrcrs,  he  attempted  to  place  in  the  wateh-pocket  at  the  head  if 
the  bed.  Unfortunately,  they  slipped  from  his  fingers,  fell  at  lbs 
hed-fiide,  and  were  instantly  secured  by  young  Jingo.  Tangfe 
paused ;  stooped  ;  fumbled  about  the  floor,  then  with  > 
grunt  of  resignation,  gave  up  the  search.  '■  He  ehouldn't  mut 
'em — no  ;  he  knew  he  shouldn't  want  'em.'"  At  length  asaislo^ 
by  the  unseen  genii  that  in  their  benevoleuce  await  upoo  and 
solace  drunken  men,  Mr.  Tangle  found  himself  ketHe<.^n  IK 
sheets,  Hia  head  fell  like  n  lump  of  dead  clay  upim  ik 
pillow;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes,  he  was  sunk  fathoms  dte^'in 
drnnkcn  oblivion. 

Jingo,  hopeful  child  !  had  a  quick  eye  for  business.  Mr.  T11C5W 
had  divested  himself  of  his  wardrobe  at  the  bedside  :  and  K  w  ■ 
pretty  sight — it  would,  in  sooth,  have  warmed  the  paternal  faosow  d 
Tom  Blast,  could  behave  beheld  Jingo  seixe  garment  bj  ganooili 
and  with  unerring  sagacity,  instantly  apply  himself  to  e»«j 
pocket.  Purse,  handkerchief,  pockeUbook — nay,  even  a  curing) 
old  steel  tobae co-stopper,  a  Tangle  heir-loom — were  quii'Uy  in 
the  posaosBJoii  of  young  Jingo.  And  so,  ending  the  preseat 
^"liapter,  we  leave  them  :  Tangle  in  his  bed  dreaming  0'  '  """ 
■^  Jingo  under  it,  really  tasting  the  sweet  fruits  of  pti 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Bar  and  the  Press  have  come 
to  blows.  The  quarrel  arose  in  this  way.  Last  year  a  personal 
difference,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  made  public,  occurred 
betwixt  the  conductors  of  the  Times  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
They  had  previously  been  on  the  best  terms.  The  Jom-nal  then 
omitted  the  name  of  the  Sergeant  from  its  reports  cilaw  cases  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  the  omission  was  regarded  by  the 
whole  Bar  as  an  injury.  Barristers  live  by  publicity,  and  to  sup- 
press a  name  in  the  public  reports  is  nearly  equivalent  to  profes- 
sional extinction.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd *s  case  to-day  might  be 
the  case  of  any  other  learned  sergeant  to-morrow  ;  and  the  bar, 
alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  made  common  cause  with  the 
Sergeant,  and  retorted  the  omission  of  the  Times  with  a  covert 
attack  on  the  whole  newspaper  press.  First,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Oxford  circuit,  of  which  the  Sergeant  is  a  member,  and  then 
those  of  the  western  circuit  passed  resolutions  to  exclude  from  the 
bar  moss,  and  of  course  from  their  society,  every  member  who 
reports  for  a  newspaper.  In  retaliation  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers, in  their  reports  of  the  cases  on  these  two  circuits  during 
the  summer  assizes,  suppressed  the  name  of  every  barrister.  To 
the  surprise  probably  of  the  public  no  barrister  appeared  on  either 
of  those  circuits  to  have  opened  his  lips ;  and  whatever  advan- 
tage their  clients  might  have  reaped  from  their  exertions,  the 
eloquent  gentlemen  were  dumb  for  all  the  world  beyond  the  audi- 
ence which  could  be  crammed  into  the  court.  The  reputation  of 
this  sergeant  and  that  barrister  ceased  to  expand,  as  the  news- 
paper breath  was  withdrawn,  and  they  may  probably  ere  long 
collapse  into  their  deserved  and  original  nothingness. 

This  is  an  important  dispute.  It  involves  the  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  two  very  influential  bodies,  and  suggests  the  propriety 
of  inquiring  into  the  relations  of  both  to  society.  Into  the  details 
of  the  quarrel,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  many  leaders  and 
many  letters — of  squibs  and  satires  innumerable — all  of  which  have 
fallen  crushingly  on  the  Bar,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter.     The 
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cause  of  the  Press  has  been  effectiyelj  yindicated  in  the  Times  and 
in  a  publication  which  our  modesty  forbids  us  to  mention.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  all  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  on  one  side. 
Passion  or  carelessness  may  stain  with  its  own  bad  qualities  the 
principle  at  issue,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Bar  to  stigmatise  the 
Press,  while  it  is  solicitous  of  the  publicity  it  confers,  is  so  prepos- 
terously an*ogant  that  it  requires  no  further  exposure.  We  have 
rough-sketched  the  quarrel  only  to  lay  the  ground  for  a  philosa^ 
phical  appreciation  of  both;  it  being  our  purpose  to  assign  to  each 
its  proper  place  in  the  social  scale,  and  award  to  each  the  merit 
which  is  its  due.  The  Bar,  as  the  older  and  better  known  of 
the  two,  first  deserves  consideration,  and  shall  be  treated  of  in  our 
present  number. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  Law  Eefonn,  when 
he  was  still  a  fluent  patriot,  and  had  no  hopes  of  the  chancellor- 
ship, described  the  law  as  intended  to  be  **  the  staff  of  honesty 
and  the  shield  of  innocence,"  but  he  added  that  it  *'  actually  is  a 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression."  On  this  theory  the 
law  is  a  noble  instrument  perverted  to  the  vilest  purposes.  Who 
are  the  authors  of  this  perversion  ?  Some  small  part  of  the 
mighty  mischief  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  judges,  who, 
deducing  the  law  from  previously  decided  cases,  are  very  often  law 
makers ;  but  as  soon  as  a  barrister  becomes  a  judge  he  loses 
ahnost  every  motive  for  an  unjust  interpretation  of  the  law,  aud 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  endeavours  to  administer  it  justly 
and  honestly.  Not  so  the  barrister.  It  is  assigned  to  him  as  a 
merit  that  he  sometimes  helps  the  oppressed,  and  rights  the 
wronged ;  but  there  is  no  suit  at  law,  no  cause  in  the  criminal 
courts,  which  has  not  one  or  more  barristers  on  either  side.  If 
one  half  of  the  bar  be  the  shields  of  innocence,  the  other  half  is 
for  ever  sharpening  and  driving  home  the  "  two-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  oppression."  This  half  always  endeavours  to  lead  astray 
the  judgment  of  the  judge,  or  obtain  unjust  verdicts  from  juries — 
to  mystify  what  is  clear — ^to  confound  what  is  distinct — to  make 
the  wrong  appear  the  better  reason ;  this  half,  which  cultivates 
eloquence  only  to  mislead,  is  the  chief  author  of  that  perversion 
of  the  noblest  instrument  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  which  we 
all  sorely  feel,  and  which  Lord  Brougham  has  so  emphatically 
denounced. 

In  order  to  perform  the  duty  of  defending  any  wrong  for  which 
the  barrister  may  be  hired,  the  whde  Bar  studies  the  arts  by  which 
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that  can  be  done  successfully.  Hh&t  becomes  their  habit.  The 
aim  of  their  lives  is  to  wrest  the  law  to  the  purposes  of  well-paying 
cUents  and  defeat  justice.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  they  are 
the  shield  of  innocence — their  general  business  is  to  let  out  their 
talents  to  oppression.  Rich  rogues,  capable  of  buying  great  legal 
assistance,  are  rarely  the  objects  of  an  unjust  attack.  The  wrong* 
doer  is  mostly  the  proud  noble,  the  arrogant  priest,  the  rich 
plunderer,  who  possesses  and  can  bestow  those  rewards  to  which 
the  Bar  look.  Their  tongues  being  ready  for  any  hirers  and  wrong- 
doers reqmring  their  assistance,  while  the  innocent  and  oppressed 
rely  on  their  own  integrity,  by  far  the  largest  half  of  the  Bar  will 
always  be  the  agents  and  instruments  of  wrong-doing.  There  are 
exceptions  :  we  speak  of  the  Bar  as  a  whole.  The  object  of  legal 
education  is  to  fit  barristers  for  the  office  of  defending  wrong  ;  and 
rarely  is  a  wrathful  weapon  made,  but  cunning  hands  are  found  to 
use  it.  The  Bar  is  educated  for  the  service  of  the  rich,  and  the 
oppressors  buy  it. 

By  an  arrangement  which  excites  our  surprise  more  than  our 
respect,  the  oppressed  and  wronged  in  the  result,  even  when  they 
are  successful  in  a  court  of  law,  are  sure  to  incur  considerable  lose. 
A  victorious  litigant  never  recovers  the  whole  of  his  costs.  The 
members  of  the  Bar,  unlike  the  fabulous  protectors  of  innocence 
who  rewarded  with  many  gifts  the  struggling  virtue  which  they 
saved,  fleece,  by  the  help  of  the  law  which  they  have  perverted, 
the  innocent  they  are  said  to  shield  and  protect.  They  must  have 
their  fee  before  they  open  a  brief.  Now,  as  the  larger  half  of  the 
Bar  is  ranged  with  the  oppressors,  and  as  the  other  half  assist  in 
impoverishing  those  who  are  wrongly  assailed,  the  Bar  must  on  the 
whole  be  far  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  That  the  half  of  the 
Bar,  at  least,  is  always  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  wrong-doers, 
gives  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  mischievous  character  of  the  whole 
profession.  ' 

Such  is  our  estimate  of  the  Bar,  on  Lord  Brougham's  theory  that 
the  law  is  "  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence,"  per- 
verted into  a  '*  sword  of  oppression  ;  "  what  then  will  it  be  on  the 
supposition  that  this  is,  at  all  times,  rather  a  theory  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  than  an  actual  description  of  what  ^e  law  ever  is  or 
ever  has  been  ?  What  will  be  the  character  of  the  Bar  if  the  law 
itself  be  evil  ?  We  speak  not  of  laws  which  inspiration  gave  to 
the  chosen  people  ;  but  of  the  laws  of  England,  made  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  or  by  the  judges  in 
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their  courts.  Every  day  now  testifies  that  laws  are  not  passed 
because  they  are  just  and  wise,  but  because  they  serve  a  party,  a 
class  or  a  factious  purpose.  The  Whigs*  make  one  series  of  laws, 
and  the  Tories  another.  As  a  man  is  in  or  out  of  office  he  takes  a 
different  view  of  legislation.  Now  the  country  gentlemen  and  now 
the  bankers,  or  manufacturers,  or  ship-owners,  make  the  laws,  or 
get  them  made  for  their  peculiar  advantage.  At  one  time  the  law 
is  required  to  confer  something  on  the  Catholics,  at  another  the 
Orangemen  are  angry  that  it  does  not  benefit  them.  One  act  is 
passed  to  enrich  the  Church,  another  to  give  something  to  the 
dissenters.  Wo  have  on  one  occasion  the  abandonment  of  aa 
unjust  law  offered  as  the  price  of  place  ;  and  at  another  we  are 
cursed  with  a  tax,  our  property  is  forcibly  taken  away  by  a  law,  to 
keep  a  minister  in  power.  The  community  as  a  whole,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  may  be  affected  by  laws  which  are  thus  passed 
for  class,  factious,  or  individual  purposes,  is  never  considered  by 
our  honest  legislators.  This  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  their  minds 
to  take  in  ;  and  so  they  scheme  to  model  society  bit  by  bi^  never 
observing  that  every  one  of  their  intended  beauties  is  a  blot  and 
deformity  of  the  majestic  figure  of  the  whole. 

Nor  does  the  criminal  law  spring  from  higher  motives  and  more 
enlarged  wisdom  than  our  municipal  and  fiscal  regulations.  Some 
ci-imes  which  we  all  condemn  are  liable  to  severe  punishment,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  escape  scot-free  or  lead  to  honour. 
Most  of  our  criminal  enactments  were  dictated  by  revenge  ;  and 
for  ages  the  nobility  and  men  of  property  made  laws,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  still  acted  on,  to  deprive  of  life  those  who  retorted  on 
them  individually,  in  a  small  degree,  their  own  rapacious  class 
practices.  As  knowledge  has  taught  the  nation  what  is  right,  and 
has  impressed  on  it  the  transcendental  value  of  justice,  it  has  been 
continually  compelled,  and  still  feels  itself  under  an  imperative 
obligation  to  repeal  the  bloody  enactments  by  which  avarice 
sought  to  protect  its  usurpations,  and  revenge  clothed  itself  with 
the  sanction  of  legality.  The  improvement  hitherto  effected  is 
only  a  partial  index  to  what  is  yet  to  do ;  and  game  laws,  com  )«sb, 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  laws  for  maintaining  churches, 
with  other  similar  laws,  vehemently  reprove  us  with  fingering  or 
committing  great  legislative  injustice. 

Much  as  this  generation  justly  complains  of  class  legislation,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  there  never  was  a  time;  in  England  nor  in 
any  other  country,  not  even  those  times  which  are  properly  called 
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fabulous,  when  laws  were  made  from  purer  and  holier  motives  than 
now.  Run  back,  reader,  in  thought,  oV^er  the  terrible  parliamen- 
tary corruption  of  the  three  first  Georges  ;  over  the  heated  strife, 
both  religious  and  political,  which  dictated  laws  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  and  William  the  Third, — ^run  back  over  the  violent  re-action 
and  previous  more  violent  confiscations  and  revolution  of  the 
James's  and  Charles's,  which  gave  birth  to  many  existing  laws — = 
run  over  the  long  and  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  remarkable 
for  violent  enactments,  the  sources  of  many  existing  titles  and 
possessions,  and  for  stringent  penal  laws  to  meet  changes  which 
neither  sovereign  nor  minister  comprehended — or  going  still 
farther  back,  and  thinking  of  the  contentions  of  the  Roses,  whilst 
statutes  were  introduced  to  stint  the  labourer  of  his  hire — of  the 
Conquest  and  its  oppressive  forest  laws,  or  the  previous  conquests 
of  Saxons  and  Danes  for  the  purposes  of  robbery,  which  esta- 
blished the  lordship  of  some  and  the  slavery  of  others — look  at 
those  periods  when  laws  were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping 
the  conquered  in  obedience  and  awe — run  back  even  cursorily  over 
our  whole  history,  and  it  will  be  apparent  at  every  period,  and  the 
further  we  go  back  the  more  glaring  is  the  frightful  fact,  that  laws 
have  been  generally  and  at  all  times  made  to  gratify  some  lust  in 
a  conquering  race,  some  class. interest,  or  some  love  of  revenge, 
and  rarely  or  never  have  they  been  made  as  the  means  of  doing 
justice  between  man  and  man,  or  aflbrding  protection  to  the 
innocent  and  redress  to  the  oppressed.  The  supposition  that  all 
law  is  so  intended  is  a  kind  of  blind-puppy  belief,  which  mature 
men  who  have  opened  their  eyes  and  understandings  know  was 
never  the  fact.  A  law  may  now  and  then  be  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  oppression,  but  the  general  characteristic  of  laws  is  that 
of  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  conquerors  and  oppressors,  by  which 
they  control,  subdue,  and  awe  those  they  pretend  to  serve. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment,  however,  of  the  social  rather  than 
the  political  position  of  the  Bar,  we  must  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
society.  Sacred  history  informs  us  that  society  began  with  a 
single  pair,  and  profane  history  confirming  that,  teaches  us  that 
population,  with  temporary  oscillations  and  temporary  decays, 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  a  few  persons,  and  spreading  over  the 
earth.  That  is  the  result  of  some  great  natural  system.  Society 
is  everywhere  developing  itself  according  to  inherent  laws  of  its 
own.  It  is  not  the  creation  of  kings  and  senates,'  or  long-headed 
benevolent  schemers.  Man  and  woman,  and  family  relations,  with 
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all  the  numberlcBa  consiliences  of  iko  nraltiplieatiaa  <rf 
commonly  called  socioty,  is  one  of  nature's    nablest:    e 
which  we  have  not  learned  to  comprehend,  and  whit^  wo  dii 
hj  endeavouring  to  make  it  other  than  she  inteads. 

Society  is  distinguished  apparently  from  the  gri»t  {h 
movement  of  tho  heavenly  bodica  by  not  returning  on  it« 
tind  therefore  would  appear  to  be  more  difficult  to  compi 
even  than  they  are.  It  moves  for  ever  onward,  but  tbere  ia 
to  suppose  that  extended  analysis  and  obserTattoa  may  oU 
the  apparent  distinction,  and  trace  both  a  periodic  and  progNMiV 
movcmoDt  iu  every  clasa  of  phenomena. 

The  continual  destruction  and  reproduction  of  tlic  species  wUb 
a  not  ill-defined  period,  briefly  to  hint  at  one  analogy,  is  obinMtT 
similar  to  the  annual  flowering  and  fruittngof  many  plants,  aai k 
the  annual  and  periodic  return  of  the  sun  to  a  place  in  the  boHOi 
on  which  the  fruiting  and  flowering  depend.  In  like  luannw.  Hit 
alow  and  imperceptible  changes  which  we  learn  from  many  recotM 
obserrationa  are  going  on  even  as  to  the  place  of  tho  *il>* 
periodic  return,  in  conjunction  with  the  modem  theory  of  a  C»- 
tjnual  creation  of  new  suns  and  now  worlds,  establiahes  a  iww 
bianco  in  the  moat  magnificent  astronomical  phettomcna  la  tb 
progresalvc  development  of  society. 

All  movement  ia  perhaps  both  progi'essivc  and  periodie.  Wi 
live,  happily  for  the  gratification  of  our  beat  faculties,  ia  tb«  oiiA 
of  unexplored  and  unexplained  wonders,  which  multiply  like  ■BMh 
kind  themselves  in  an  accelerating  ratio  much  faster  than  we  cm 
investigate  them ;  and  every  one  that  wo  explain  briogi  it 
acquainted  witli  many  more  which  are  at  first  inexplicable.  K«* 
phenomena  spring  abundantly  out  of  every  invest igati on.  WfcB 
a  host  of  wonders  growing  from  the  discovery  of  electricity  no* 
claims  attention.  Science  suggests  then,  if  it  do  cot  ecnfin 
tho  BUpposition.  that  on  earth  as  in  heaven  creation  is  still  in  p»- 
gresB.  Like  eternity  and  infinity — creative  power,  imprani^ 
sustoiniag,  and  producing  worlds  and  all  that  inhabit  thcoi,  isu 
insuperable  attribute  of  the  Deity,  Reproduction  as  irall  ■ 
development  ia  another  name  for  continnal  cTeation,  and  of  A* 

r  being  as  individuals  and  society  is  a  part. 

Though  science  be  yet  too  imperfect  to  establish  a  ooiocidoMt 
every  minute  particular,  between  the  periodic  and  [nuftUiHi* 

-emeuts  of  all  CTCation  B.\\d  Hm  similarity  of  the   laws  wki^ 
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be  denied  that  society  is  progressive  or  continually  expanding. 
This  is  one  great  law  of  its  being.  The  progressive  is  the  healthy^ 
the  happy,  the  ncUural  state  of  society.  Whatever  contravenes  it, 
like  a  law  impeding  the  increase  of  food  and  the  increase  of 
people,  is  unnatural  disease  and  misery.  But  all  laws  are 
stationary,  and  intended  to  be  stationary.  The  object  of  the 
legislator,  even  when  most  wise  and  enlightened,  is  to  tie 
men  fast  to  one  spot  of  time  and  knowledge.  He  catches 
hold  of  the  new  phenomena  of  society  as  they  arise,  each  of 
which  in  its  turn  and  {dace  is  appropriate  and  beneficial ;  at 
one  agriculture,  at  another  commerce,  and  at  a  third  manufac- 
tures predominate,  and  he  endeavours  to  stop  at  that  temporary  and 
local  improvement,  and  make  it  the  perpetual  limit  of  man's  pro- 
gress. The  law-maker,  knowing  nothing  of  futurity,  always  aims, 
and  must  aim,  at  fathoming  society  by  his  own  incomplete  and 
fleeting  perceptions.  Thus  laws,  like  the  Tories,  and  like  the 
famous  duck-legged  drummer  of  the  Times,  are  for  ever  behind 
society,  and  hamper  its  progress.  Under  the  spur  of  necessity  it 
is  reluctantly  and  continually  compelled  to  reform  or  sweep  away 
the  institutions  to  which  lawyers  pertinaciously  cling.  It  always 
has  great  difficulty  in  making  them  relax  their  grasp  ;  but  it  must 
do  this  or  be  strangled. 

Such  is  the  true  character  of  law,  and  of  that  the  Bar  is  the 
creature  and  the  minister.  Other  professions  and  trades,  such  as 
agriculturists,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bakers,  even  soldiers  or 
defenders,  have  their  origin  in  the  natural  wants  of  man,  and  are 
portions  of  natural  society.  **  God,"  says  the  poet,  *'  makes  the 
country,"  but  the  law,  like  the  town,  is  exclusively  of  man's  build- 
ing ;  and  the  legal  profession  is  altogether  like  the  ricketty 
deformities  of  our  ill-ventilated  sheds,  the  creature  of  man's  hand. 
The  legal  profession  is  no  part  of  natural  society.  This  distinction 
is  of  great  importance,  and  leads  to  considerations  of  equal 
importance. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  law  is  a  restraint,  and  very 
often  like  our  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations,  a  mischievous 
restriction.  It  is  opposed  to  natural  freedom,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  man  can  mend  a  great  work  of  nature  which  he  can- 
not grasp  nor  comprehend.  Those  who  carry  the  law  into  effect  must 
of  necessity  therefore  be  enemies  of  freedom.  The  Bar  thus 
appears  to  us  as  a  great  instrument  of  usurpation.  It  requires  «1L 
right  to  be  enjoyed  in  snbservieney  to  \t,  «ft!i\Xi  \a^«^  %»\«»?r5  "^yS^ 
far  guaranteeing  us  partial  freedom. 
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The  Bar  being  the  creature  of  the  law,' necessarily  forms  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  from  its  creator.  '  Common  sense  perpetuallj  says 
the  law  is  nnjust ;  the  Bar  has  no  other  criterion  of  justice  than 
the  law  itself.  It  says  of  actions  only  that  they  are  or  are  not 
legal.  It  declares  that  men  have  no  right  hut  what  the  law  con- 
fers. Its  conscience  is  the  offspring  of  the  unjust  law.  The 
balk  of  mankind  appeal  to  the  laws  of  God  or  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
for  the  Bar  to  appeal  to  any  other  rule  of  advice  than  the  dicta  of 
judges  or  the  statutes  at  large,  would  be  to  uudermine  the  craft 
by  which  it  has  life,  eminence,  and  power.  Common  language,  as 
well  as  .common  sense,  inyaiiably  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
higher  and  more  general  standard  of  morality  than  the  varying 
and  imperfect  municipal  institutions  of  any  and  of  all  countries. 
Those  whose  ideas  are  formed  on  them  as  a  model  must  take  a  low, 
erroneous,  and  degraded  view  of  the  possible  moral  excellence  of 
man.  Setting  up  the  judge-made  law,  and  the  law  made  by  par- 
liament, above  the  law  of  nature,  the  Bar  struggles  perpetually  to 
confine  man  within  the  limits  of  legislation,  and  would  retard  the 
improvement  if  not  insure  the  deterioration  of  the  species. 

This  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  common  imputations 
on  the  Bar  are  just.  As  the  laws  are  crooked  so  are  the'  minds  of 
the  legal  profession.  As  the  laws  are  unjust  so  the  Bar  is  id  ways 
ready  to  do  injustice.  Barristers  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  courts 
driving  home  the  oppressor's  sword — they  are  in  parliament  and  in 
public  the  defenders  of  political  and  legal  abuses.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  draw  a  Six  Acts'  Act  or  a  Coercion  BiU,  and  to  give 
every  new  tyranny  a  legal  shape.  The  bulk  of  them  side  with 
misrule  against  the  popular  right.  Their  professional  studies 
make  them  prefer  Justinian  to  Christ,  and  honour  in  Bacon  the 
corrupt  Chancellor  more  than  the  sublime  philosopher. 

Man  is  evidently  adapted,  like  the  bird  to  thje  air  and  the  fish 
to  the  water,  to  the  earth  which  is  given  him  for  his  habitation. 
His  eye  bears  a  beautiful  relation  to  light  coming  from  the  utmost 
bounds  of  telescopic  vision,  and  all  his  faculties— in  strict  harmony 
with  the  world  around  him — qualify  him  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations,  admirably  to  perform  all  the  business  and  duties  nature 
requires  of  him. 

He  must,  as  the  first  and  great  condition  of  a  happy  existence, 
have  an  abundance  of  food,  and  to  the  production  of  food  his 
labour  and  his  knowledge,  his  hand  and  his  mind,  are  appropriate 
At  every  stage  of  society; — whether  the  yet  untutored  savage  state, 
when  man  is  scarcely  skilled  to  entrap  a  beaver  or  conquer  a  bear. 
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or  in  the  most  civilised  condition,  when  man  makes  the  elements  by 
his  ships  and  steam-engines  contribute  to  his  subsistence.  As 
society  is  developed  he.  is  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  the  changes 
impose  on  him,  in. order  that  he  may  be  happy  on  the  earth  which 
the  God  of  his  fathers  has  given  him,  with  ease  and  perfection. 
He  ploughs  the  groimd  around  his  habitation,  sails  his  ships  over 
all  the  oceans  of  the  globe,  oflfers  with  plainness  and  simplicity 
a  skin  in  one  hand,  and  holds  out  the  other  for.  the  hatchet  he 
is  to  receive  in  exchange  for  it,  and  organises  a  universal  system 
of  credit  to  facilitate  production  which  is  quite  marvellous ;  he 
makes  steam-engines  and  power-looms,  grows  corn,  and  manufac- 
tures cloth  ;  he  soars  in  the  air,  and  runs  on  the  earth  untired, 
with  more  than  the  velocity  of  the  courser  ;  he  raises  metals  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  earth,  converts. stones  into  a  running 
fluid,  and  guides  it  into  the  smallest  openings,  casting  delicate 
ornaments  for  ladies,  or  into  the  most  solid  masses,  making  one 
compact  beam,  of  many  tons  ;  he  makes  machinery  which  unites 
the  stabiUty  of  the  human  finger  to  the  riving  power  of  the  thunder- 
bolt;— all  these  operations,  many  of  which  are  absolutely  wonderful, 
he  performs  with  ease  and  without  the  tutelage  of  the  law,  or  the 
help  of  the  legal  profession.  Of  the  great  natural  functions  of 
society  each  man  can  perform  his  own  share  imaided  by  the 
law  and  the  Bar,  and  feel  himself  like  a  man  fully  competent  to 
the  task. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  truths  brought  to  light 
by  political  economy  is,  that  law  never  interferes  with  the  natural 
functions  of  society  but  to  derange  them.  Its  restrictions  are  not 
only  injurious  ;  they  are  also  at  once  multifarious  and  incoherent. 
Plain  men,  therefore, .  cannot  understand  nor  comply  with  them. 
Each  man  has  in  his  own  faculties  the  means  of  doing  his  duty 
easily  to  God  and  his  neighbour ;  but  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the 
parliament  must  be  taught  and  interpreted  to  him  by  the  legal 
profession. 

Whenever  our  business  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  law,  we 
must  flee  for  help  to  a  man  who  professes  to  understand  it,  and 
who  has  helped  to  monopolise  the  interpretation  of  it  by  making  it 
cumbrous  and  complicated.  The  profession  takes  property  par- 
ticularly under  its  especial  care.  For  poverty  it  has  no  regard,  it 
has  only  chastisement.  The  land  a  man  tills,  and  the  beautiful 
machines  he  makes,  he  can  scarcely  sell  without  a  lawyer's  help. 
Where  property  is  concerned  a  child  cannot  be  portioned,  nor  a 
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marriage  coDtrautod,  nor  tka  accuwulatione  of  a  family  furtydii-  I 
pwed  of  by  the  matt  enlightened  common  sense.      It  must  b«duu  I 
bj  a  lawyer.     "Whenever  we  have  to  walk  aniidst  tho    iotrioaa>  | 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar, 
Bupplicate  the  aid  of  one  of  their  guiding  haiide,  and  t 
largely  for  the  asaiatanee.      The  most  ignorant   are  eotOM 
comprehend  nature,  aud  walk  as  ehe  directs  ;   but  the  wiM 
moat  sagacious  man  is  not  competent  without  legal  help  to-il 
prehend  the  laws  of  the  land.      The  barristers,  for  Uieipfl 
purpoees,  liold  the  human  race  in  tutelage.     Uankind  are  H 
their  wards.     They  are  Bcarcely  allowed  to  apeak  in  iheif  (S  _ 
behalf;  they  must  not  defend   them  ael  res  ;   they   roust  emptwi 
harriater.     To  cacape  the  wilea  of  one  member  of  the  profoswa 
they  must  fee  another.     If  it  be  said  that  this  applies  to  attonxji 
rather  thou  barriaters,  the  reply  is,  that  the  attorueya  can  carry  m 
suit  to  a  conclneion  ;  and  that  the  barristers,  whom  they  initriKt 
and  feu  ore,  for  a  fee,  the  ready  instruments    of  tlicir  dtrtint 
work.     Thus  designedly  or  undesignedly  the  meoihers  of  [ho  in- 
feasion  do  in  fact  make  busiuesa  for  each  other,  and  gatb«r  veaU 
by  enclosing  industry  in  their  toils.     The  productive  cl&^e*  «it 
their  legal  prey. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  the  often-repeated  reproach  thai  tt 
are  BO  habituated  to  speak  for  an  object,   that  ibey  foTM    ' 
distineiion  between  truth  and  falsehood.     Wo  have  said  now 
the  common  practice  amongst  buristers  in  repute,  of  takiag  d 
of  a  client,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  fee  of  anothet  t 
consigning  the  first,  though  his  fee  was  given  ezpreaal^  on  m 
of  the  great  talents  of  the  barrister  retained,   to  aomi    ' 
joamejmau.     Neither  liave  we  adverted  to  the  still  i 
graceful  occurrence,  not  unirequont,  of  barristers  chmiging  nta 
being  put  into  poaseesion  by  a  client's  attorney  of  all  the  w«l 
and  strong  points  of  a  case,  and  afterwards  accepting  a  bnfi  fr 

the  opponout.     We  have  said  nothing  of  such  cases  aa  Mr.  J 

knowing  Courvoisier's  guilt,  and  yet  laying  the  crime  hy  iai 

at  the  door  of  those  he  knew  to  be  iunocait.     We  have  b 

on  5'iV-Fitiroy  Kelly,  honoured  by  kindred  minds,  who  p 

the  jiower  of  the  Crown  to  their  own  licentious  uses — weepitttfll— 

the  uiiafortnnes  of  the  injured  Tawell.     We  have  said  nothiu  tf 

a  skilful  barrister  gathering  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  few  shorl 

years,  by  playing  the  "  artful  dodge  "  •'  with  affidavits,  au  thai  M    j 
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judge  would  trust  the  reading  of  them  to  him  ;  and  by  eontinuaUy 
taking  fees  for  serrices  that  were  never  performed.  We  hare  been 
silent  on  many  practices  common  to  barristers,  with  other  seekers 
after  fame  and  fortune  by  crooked  ways,  but  particularly  reprehen- 
sible in  those  who  assume  airs  of  superiority,  and  cry  out  against 
honest  exertions  that  have  no  tinge  oi  meanness,  avarice,  or  cor- 
ruption. We  have  dealt  in  no  vulgar  prejudices ;  we  have  con- 
sidered the  profession  as  it  is  necessarily  made  by  the  principles 
of  its  being. 

Barristers  according  to  these  views  are  rather  the  stone  which 
bruises  than  the  bahn  which  heals.  They  are  the  oppressor's 
helps  ;  the  tyrant *s  servants  ;  they  are  the  perverters  <^  law  sup- 
posing it  to  be  good  ;  and  they  are  ministers  of  all  its  evils  :  they 
form  no  part  (ji  the  natural  system  of  society.     As  men  they  are 

of  Suicides"  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  is  hy  Thomas  Cooper,  called 
tiie  Leicester  Chartist,  who  was  imprisoned  in  1842  on  a  charge  of  sedUious 
conspiracy,  and  who  wrote  the  poem  while  in  prison.  In  his  preface,  is 
the  following  passage.  After  describing  his  trial,  and  his  being  brought  up 
for  judgment,  he  says : — 

*^  Sir  W.  Follett,  who  again  used  his-deca^ring  strength  the  hour  before  judg- 
ment was  passed  upon  us  in  the  Bench,  pointed  to  me  with  an  austere  look, 
and  said,  '  This  man  is  the  chief  author  of  the  violence  that  occurred,  and  I 
conjure  your  lordship  to  pass  a  severe  sentence  on  Cooper.' 

<^  Scarcely  three  years  have  passed,  and  the  great  lawyer  is  no  more.  He 
wronged  me,  but  I  think  of  him  with  no  vindictive  feelings,  for  my  imprison- 
ment has  been  to  me  a  nobler  source  of  satisfaction  than  he  could  ever  derive 
from  all  his  honours.  He  amassed  wealth,  but  the  Timesy  alluding  to-  the 
frequent  unhappy  disappointments  occasioned  by  Sir  W.  FoUett's  non-atteod- 
ance  on  cases  he  undertook  to  plead,  says,  '  So  often  did  they  occur,  that 
solicitors  and  clients  in  the  agony  of  disaster  and  defeat  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  Sir  William  often  took  briefs  when  he  must  have  known  that  he 
could  not  attend  in  court ;  and  as  barristers  never  return  fees,  iSbe  snitor 
sometimes  found  that  he  lost  bis  moniBy  and  misssd  bis  advoeate  atanumnent 
when  he  could  hardly  spare  either.'  I  am  poor  and  have  been  phioged  into 
more  than  200^.  debt  by  the  prosecution  of  my  enemies ;  but  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  know  that  my  course  was  Rotated  hv  heartfelt  zeal  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  and  oppreaenons  of  my  feUow-men.  He  was  entombed  with  pomp, 
and  a  host  of  titled  great  ones  of  every  shade  of  party  attended  the  laying  of 
his  clay  in  the  grave,  and  they  propose  now  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Let  them  build  it,  the  self-educated  shoemaker  has  also  reared  his, 
and  despite  its  imperfections  he  has  calm  confidence  that,  though  the  product 
of  poverty  and  suffering  and  wrong,  it  will  out-last  the  posthumous  stone 
block  that  may  be  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  titled  lawyer." 

We  quote  the  passage  as  one  evidence  amongst  many  that  the  profesdon 
is  becoming  universally  estimated  at  its  intrinsic  value. 
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'ature'fl  cliildreQ  ;  as  lawyers,  she  dkowns  them.    They  a 

peding  tbo  growth,  and  issues  drawing  off  the  Jtfe  liW 

:ietj  ;  they  remoye  no  ineonvenienee  ;  they  cifittte  no  coii*eniaa 
A  physiuian  or  surgeon  asauagee  pain,  and  may  bo  a  comfort « 
his  patient :  lawyers  are  only  plagues,  and  even  those  who  n 
them  for  had  purposes  receive  their  aerrices  with  impatience ;  li«; 
neither  feed,  clothe,  instruct,  nor  cure  their  fellows  ;  they  ar«& 
oSspring  of  couquest,  oppression,  and  wrong,  and  their  lircs  tfi 
past  in  supportuig  the  cause  of  their  parents.  As  a  profena 
and  only  as  a  profession  we  have  spoken  of  the  Bur  ;  osah^ 
united  into  an  eiclusive  corps,  mouopoliaiug  the  study  and  h 
administration  of  the  law,  bound  to  use  that  as  the  inEtnimesltf 
their  own  advancemeiit,  and  hent  on  maidng  it  the  means  of  gwl* 
ing  wealth, — perverting  it  when  good,  maintaining  it  when  W 
at  all  times  teaching  a  reverence  for  it  abuvo  truth  and  juitiR 
making,  as  far  as  tho  profession  can,  slaves  of  other  men  or  BHf 
thetn  for  ita  own  purposes,  the  Bar  is  now  and  has  beeit  it  Imk 
since  the  time  of  Cromwell  one  of  our  gocial  plagues  ;  (ot  ?U- 
liamenta  when  dispoaed  to  do  right  it  has  been  too  strong, — BMt 
the  awfnl  Protector  suecmnhed  to  the  Sous  of  Zeruiah.  We  W< 
and  believe  that  the  pi-ofeaaion  will  not  be  found  too  strong  for  Ai 
Press  and  the  people. 

From  this  profession,  socially  mischievous  but  politieAlly  ^lii- 
led,  the  highest  officers  of  the  State  are  selected,  and  it  f<tiu> 
-full  explanation  of  much  public  turpitude  to  know  that  on  cdueiNU 
barrister  is  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  the  luhiuid 
State  morality.  Woe  to  the  people  who  suffer  tlicir  !ni«me(« 
to  be  cramped  by  such  a  body  as  the  Bar  confining  them  folk 
morality  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  ignorance  of  a  put  ip- 
England  owes  her  greatness  to  her  paHial  emancipation,  bjtb 
continual  extension  of  arts  and  knowledge,  from  its  dominion.  I* 
ua  hope  from  the  quarrel  which  has  suggested  thcsu  obsCTirtig* 
Ibat  tho  profession  which  mouopoUses  tho  guidance  of  g 

eivU  offers,  is  destined  speedily,  and  for  ever,  to  be  d 
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MY  OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOURS. 

A  STORY  OP  THE  TALLY  SYSTEM. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  live  any  time  in  a  close  street,  without 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  rank,  habits,  and  occupation  of  those 
who  live  opposite  to  jou.  To  me  who  am  an  invalid,  and  greatly 
alone,  it  has  been  a  source  of  infinite  amusement,  and  some  profit, 
to  become  acquainted  without  effort  with  characters  of  which  from 
collision  I  know  nothing  ;  and  to  trace  histories  through  tho 
pantomimic  medium  of  daily  actions.  The  house  fronting  my 
abode  is  one  of  those  European  caravansaries,  a  lodging-house, 
and  the  frequent  arrivals  and  removals  interest  me  almost  as  much  as 
they  do  the  landlady.  The  comfort  of  my  look-out  depends  greatly 
on  the  description  of  persons  who  from  time  to  time  become  her 
inmates  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  prejudices  are  strong  things,  even 
with  the  street's  breadth  between  you  and  the  objects  of  them — 
aiid  quiet,  neat,  and  pleasing-looking  individuals,  a  desideratum  in 
the  limited  and  monotonous  prospect  of  a  first-floor  s  windows,  from 
an  invalid's  chair.  I  do  not  much  trouble  myself  about  drawing- 
room  people  ;  the  rent  of  these  apartments  is  in  general  an  argu- 
ment for  the  circumstances  of  those  who  tenant  them  ;  but  the 
occupants  of  parlours  and  second-floors  afford  me  ample  materials 
for  mental  speculation.  In  these  you  find  the  widows  of  officers 
and  others,  who  (to  use  the  emphatic  phrase  of  these  insolvents  of 
society)  have  seen  better  days — ^visiting  governesses — ^miUiners  who 
affect  the  gentility  of  a  private  street,  and  no  show — ^newly- 
married  artificers,  who  feel  a  pride  in  placing  their  young  wives 
in  apartments  commensurate  with  their  affection  for  them,  rather 
than  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe)  their  after  means  of  con- 
tinuing— and  other  nondescripts  who  come  and  go  mysteriously,  as 
the  images  of  a  dissolving  view.  It  is  to  one  of  the  former  humble 
couples  that  my  story  has  reference  ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell 
it  in  my  own  way. 

Several  years  ago,  a  bill  in  my  opposite  neighbour's  front 
parlour  announced  that  these  apartments  were  to  be  let  unfur- 
nished ;  and  amongst  many  other  applicants  (for  the  street  is 

»o.  xn. — ^voL.  n.  l  l 
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pleaaaiit,  and  in  a  very  dcairftble  neiglibourhood),  I  noticed  a  jirti 
wbo  appeared  to  be  motlier  and  daughter,  and  whose  appeamn' 
BO  faTourably  impressed  me,  that  I  could  not  help  wishing  thnl  ll* 
place  would  suit  them.  The  daughter,  as  I  icuagined  lier,  ■mi 
jouiig  creature  with  a  pretty  oval,  but  remarkably  polo  6«, 
upon  which  the  bands  of  her  brown  hair  looked  nearly  block  fin* 
contrast.  She  was  very  neatly  dressed,  in  a  cottage  straw  liuira* 
a  grey  print  gown,  and  black  silk  shawl  ;  and  had  moreortril 
perceived  as  she  tripped  up  the  three  steps  to  the  door),  an  elrjrt 
little  foot,  and  a.  small,  plump,  and  eiceedinglj  whito  hand  ;  h. 
with  a  very  thrifty  economy,  she  removed  her  iiusoiled  gloVM  btfe 
ehe  touched  the  rapper.  They  stayed  some  time,  bnt  iinmi>d()tf|< 
on  their  leaving,  I  had  the  Batiafnetion  to  see  the  bill  remortd.  Ii 
lesi  than  a  week  afterwards,  a  very  modestly-loaded  van  "^ 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  on  looking  out  at  broakf 
nert  day,  the  window,  that  for  some  weeks  had  been 
great  vacant  panes  into  tho  street,  showed  epotlese 
and  musUn  curtains,  that  had  evidently  never  before  9* 
and,  while  I  was  wondering  whether  the  mother,  or  the 
or  both  of  them  were  my  now  neighbours,  up  went  the  I" 
higher,  and  a  face  almost  as  white — the  pale,  pretty 
young  girl — appeared  beneath  it ;  still  the  position  of 
did  not  please  her :  it  interfered  with  her  conaervatory  of 
pots,  a  musk,  a  rose,  and  geranium  ;  and  behold!  " 
episode  in  her  existence  was  developed  to  me  ;  there 
her  left  hand,  that  was  not  there  on  the  day  I  had  e 

fellow  ungloved  to  raise  the  knocker:  she  was  mai 

any  circumBtances,  a  very  young  wife  is  an  interestii 
There  is  something  so  novel  in  the  onerouB  duties  of 
character,  and  so  wonderful  in' the  natural  way  in  irhich 
^rlisli  bride  assumes  them  ;  her  very  awkwardness  is  e 
the  now-boni  aonso  of  the  importance  of  her  poBition, 
those  whose  own  experience  enables  them  to  see  so  &r 
on  tho  path  of  her  future  existence — the  girl,  trith  nl 
unbroken  spirits,  merging  into  the  premature  thouclil 
calm  dignity  of  womanhood,  and  suddenly  easting  off 
dependence  of  her  position  at  home,  to  undertake  the  meal 
Bible  duties  within  the  scope  of  her  destiny.     I  must  plea' 
to  many  stealthy  glances  at  my  young  neighbour's  tiotaliti 
the    arrongcment  of  her    new    home ;    I  could  soo  ber 
and  replacing,  and  standing  still  in  the  midst  of  her 
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take  a  look  at  the  effect,  and  trace  her  little  white  hand  driving 
nails,  and  dusting,  and  polishing,  till  I  hegan  to  think  it  would 
not  long  keep  its  colour.  At  length,  pretty  deep  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  the  ordering  d  the  apartments  completed^ 
and  the  little  wife  in  a  spotless  gown,  and  her  heautiful  hair 
shining  and  smooth,  and  as  hecomingly  arranged  as  if  an  artist 
had  heen  trying  his  hand  at  it.  She  had  placed  her  work-box  on 
a  table,  at  one  side  of  the  window,  and  was  now  busily  en^loyed 
at  sewing.  About  six  o'clock  I  saw  the  work  put  down,  and  the 
tea-things  placed  ready.  She  was  eyidently  expecthig  heft  hus^ 
band,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  a  well-made,  good-looking  young 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mechanic,  stepped  briskly  by  the  window, 
and  before  he  could  take  the  latch-key  from  his  pocket,  or  had 
scarcely  reached  the  door,  it  was  opened  fw  him — I  need  hardly 
say  who  by.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  saw  them  again  ;  but 
then  the  husband  had  changed  his  dress,  and  they  were  sitting 
opposite  one  another,  and  I  cou]d  see  kind  and  smiling  looka 
pass  between  them.  All  this  looked  well — these  habits  of  personal 
neatness,  and  those  little  attentions  that  at  least  bespoke  the 
refinement  of  affection.  After  this  the  history  of  one  day  seemed 
pretty  nearly  that  of  the  last,  only  that  occasionally  in  the  twilight, 
when  it  grew  too  late  to  work,  and  yet  looked  like  a  wilful  waste 
of  the  sweet  summer-evening  hours  to  light  candles,  Jessie,  or 
rather  Mrs.  Wilson  (that  was  the  name  of  my  new  neighbour), 
would  slip  on  her  bonnet,  and  take  her  husband's  arm  for  a  little 
stroll  in  the  park  or  gardens,  and  at  others  he  would  take  a  book 
while  she  sat  sewing,  and  read  aloud  to  her.  I  fairly  loved  them, 
for  their  apparent  fondness  of  each  other,  and  their  quietude, 
industry,  and  gentle  habits.  As  for  Jessie,  her  indefatigable 
as^duity  at  needlework  was  the  wohder  of  all  the  gossiping  house- 
keepers in  the  street.  My  landlady,  who  had  looked  out  at  four 
o'clock  one  morning  to  ascertain  at  which  of  her  neighbours  a 
cabman  was  rapping  at  that  hour,  discovered  the  young  wife  up 
and  at  work ;  and,  continuing  her  matin  observations,  found  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  or  accidental  occurrence,  but  an  almost 
daily  practice.  How  very  strange!  so  lately  married,  and  her 
husband  in  good  and  constant  employment ;  if  she  had  a  family, 
indeed,  to  require  her  efforts,  it  would  be  a  different  thing ;  but 
for  her,  without  any  occasion  that  her  neighbours  could  see,  to  be 
slaving  in  the  way  she  did  from  daylight  to  dark,  it  was  very 
extraordinary  :  henceforth  poor  Jessie's  bed  was  condemned  to  as 
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unpleasant  a  fame  as  that  of  Procrustes,  ia  order  to  account,  uaJe 
all  eiraumatances,  for  hor  early  desertion  of  it.  They  bad  not  f^«=, 
as  I  bad  dono,  the  haudaome  carpet  and  mahogany  cheat  of  ilmtm 
come  home,  or  they  might  pretty  well  have  guCHsed,  it  imuU 
require  some  supernumerary  hours'  work  to  pay  for  them  ;  bcsii* 
it  was  the  height  of  the  London  aeason,  and  the  faahionahte  haw 
for  which  she  worked  was  juat  then  so  overwhelmed  with  huaioMS 
that  to  oblige  her  employers,  and  insure  their  future  fovmffi 
she  was  necessitated  to  Bit  thus  closely.  Scarcely  an  erviaf 
passed  without  the  milliner's  boy  appearing  at  the  door,  wiih  ki 
pink-liucd  wicker  basket,  to  carry  home  the  results  of  ber  dtii 
labour  j  which  Jessie,  with  a  pretty  vain-glorj  in  her  gr±tM 
handicraft,  and  important  patronage,  instead  of  packing  ia  bi 
parlour,  would  briog  out  to  the  door,  and  with  dainty  care  Uv  iW 
lightly  iu  it,  while  her  neighbours  peeped  enviouidy  out  tai 
diligently  took  account  of  its  contents.  All  this  while  her  ttf 
became  paler  and  thinner,  and  her  hand  more  fair,  till  you  cmH 
scarcely  detect  it  amongst  the  folds  of  lacc  and  eatia  it  ww  for 
■ever  busy  with  ;  while  her  husband's  loot  of  light-hearlod  iibw- 
■fulness  changed  to  one  of  solicitude, — a  feeling  that  nffectcd  ii 
manner  towards  her  with,  if  poasible,  more  tenderneaa  than  «!«. 
Meanwhile  the  autumn  deepened,  the  season  had  ended.  "  "" 
it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  Jessie,      She  still  i 

as  earnestly  as  before,  only  it  was  no  longer  at  ball-di 

-she  did  not  exert  herself  to  rise  so  early.  By-aad-by.  mj 
informed  me  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  about  to  become  a  iao^_ 
event  that  not  long  afterwards  occiured  j  and  never  wa»  that,  k 
assured  me,  so  tender  or  ao  proud  a  one.  Maternity  beeame  tar 
sweetly ;  and  the  baby,  hke  all  first  bantlings,  waa  at  '"  ' 
beauty  and  good  temper.  The  very  length  of  its  snowy 
the  size  of  the  lace-cockado  in  its  cap,  was,  like  kcr  '■ 
prodigal.  Year  by  year,  however,  fresh  idols  gathered 
hearth,  and  the  robes  grew  shorter,  and  the  lace  more 
I  never  perceived  any  economy  of  affection.     And   i 

time  when  her  expenses  most  required  it,  poor  Jessie  ■. 

to  give  up  her  work,  in  order  to  devoto  herself  to  her 
who  came  so  rapidly,  and  brought  with  them  so  many  ca, 
■quired  great  frugality  and  industry  on  her  part  to  enable' 
ak  out  lier  husband's  wages  with  such  closeness  as  to 
both  ends  of  t\ie  weels.  TOeei,  ■^iv'ikiiiit  ttftncbing  on  ibeir 
comforts.     S\^c  vcaa , \vo"NttNBT, aqoth  "fca.-^ ft&iisro.'isi^ \ji_ 
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TTOrtliy  efforts  by  the  conduct  of  Iier  husband,  who,  keeping  i 
view  the  fulfilment  of  a  working  meehanic's  ambition — that  a, 
BrriTing,  by  diligence  and  economy,  to  the  condition  of  a  maatOT 
tradeajnan,  had  by  his  sobriety,  conduct,  and  attention  to  business, 
justly  earned  for  himself  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  the 
renpect  of  his  fellow-workmen.  Every  Saturday  evening  he  placed 
in  hia  wife's  hands  the  wages  of  his  six  days'  toil,  innocent  of 
stoppages  for  absence  or  publio-houee  accounts ;  and  the  respect- 
ability of  his  own  and  Jessie's  appearance,  the  neatness  of  their 
children,  and  the  comforts  and  cleanliness  of  their  household 
arrangements,  showed  that  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the  trust. 
But  a  short  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  thcra 
came  to  lodge  in  the  second  fioor  of  the  same  house  the  wife  of  a 
fellow-workman,  a  large  bold-looking  woman,  with  an  habitual 
humidity  in  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  a  moist  peculiar  redness  on 
her  lips  ;  a  very  smart  person  indeed,  whose  fino  appearance 
(ospccially  on  Sundays)  called  forth  the  secret  envy  of  hor  neigh- 
Imur,  and  awakened  repinings  that  alio  could  no  longer  afford  to 
dress  as  she  did.  Indeed,  about  this  time,  owing  to  an  accident 
that  had  obliged  Wilson  to  leave  his  work  for  some  weeks,  their 
circumstances  had  become  so  straitened  that  it  required  great 
efforts  of  economy  and  handicraft  to  manage,  without  any  percep- 
tible faUing  off  in  their  comforts  or  appearance  ;  but,  though  her 
husband's  shirt-sleeves  and  children's  pinafores  might  be  mdro 
pieced  than  hitherto,  their  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  mode 
them  look  decent  to  the  last,  and  prevented  people  from  observing- 
the  patches.  Meanwhile,  meetings  on  the  stairs  and  door-steps 
had  ripened  the  good-morrows,  &,c.  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
her  new  neighbour  into  actual  intimacy  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
the  former's  situation  served  to  consolidate,  as  it  afforded 
Mrs.  Trigg  an  opportunity  for  getting  herself  into  their  apart- 
ments,  under  the  plea  of  kindness,  and  a  desire  to  be  usefiL. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  thot  she  was  rarely  out  of  them  after, 
■whenever  the  absence  of  their  husbands  gave  her  an  opportunity 
for  gOBsippiug ;  and,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  she 
would  nurse  the  baby,  or  amuse  the  others,  till  Mrs,  Wilson 
looked  upon  her  as  the  very  best  of  neighbours,  and  the  kindest- 
hearted  person  in  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  so 
close  an  intimacy  mutual  confidwice  as  to  cireum stances,  ka. 
rt'BuIted  ;  and  Jessie,  from  deploring  the  difSculty  she  found 
clothing  her  children,  and  supporting  n.  \v(jmi  o^  '^'^  ^^'^  ~" 
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cious  eRminga  of  her  buabanil,  soon  lutened  complacently  I 
friend's  plans  for  improTing  her  coodition  :  and  ber  initutil 
the  privileges  and  conTenicncea  of  ihe  tallr-syatem  foUowoli'  __ 
do  her  jusUce,  howerer,  the  lore  and  fear  of  her  hn-bKnd  faralil 
time  checked  the  inclination  to  profit  hj  it ;  but  tbe  idM,  ■> 
entertained,  was  not  eo  canly  got  rid  of;  and  the  perwtkiiaM^ 
example  of  her  unprincipled  neighbonr  gradnallj'  wore  swa;  Ir 
ohjections — till,  &t  the  winter  approached,  and  the  wauta  at  bnd 
and  children,  in  the  stuipe  of  clothing,  became  more  preattB^^ 
advantage  of  obtaining  a,  Eupplj  without  tLe  Deeesaitj  of  *in 
till  Bhe  could  afford  it,  and  bj'  so  easy  a  metbod  &s  tbe  parav 
of  a  few  ehiUings  weekly,  decided  her  ;  and  her  hiub«(Ml'i  ioAnf 
trntamished  name  secretly  figured  on  the  debtor's  side  of  tht  t*t>- 
man's  accounts.  But  then,  ehe  should  be  able  to  pay  it  of  it  ■ 
time,  and  be  be  none  the  wiser  of  it.  Hidcoua  kt^gvBtBlI  ■> 
Tolving,  as  it  does,  separate  interests,  broken  &uth,  fttidtliAnliB^ 
wreck  of  happiness  and  affection.  But  this  too  boob  JeMM  WIh 
discovered.  Not  even  the  smartness  of  the  ill-gotten  gttmattt,'* 
aH  tbe  brightnese  of  their  Sonday  newness,  could  tdwni  ■■iwfc 
pang  that  smote  her,  when  her  husband,  unconsciofu  ofbo*  oaA 
reproach  was  in  his  praise,  commended  tbcir  Rt  anil  fttUeauIti 
the  indostrj  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  hoasehold  Cftre*.  bid.  m  kc 
imagined,  enabled  hor  to  purcbaso  them.  Oh  !  if  at  thM  idwhi 
when  truth  and  ber  better  nature  struggled  in  her  heaft,  laJiM 
waj  in  which  she  had  obtained  them  showed  so  oglj  asrf  ■Uxn'- 
ing  beside  the  honest,  upright  method  her  hushand'a  s^piiM 
pointed  out,  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  hia  |r iiiliimn."  vi 
confessed  the  deception  she  had  need,  and  tbe  error  into  utiA  ^ 
had  fidlen,  bow  many  hours  of  misery  (beforie  lier  nee  W 
reached  its  climax,  and  made  her  guilty  as  she  waa  wc^t  viril 
she  have  spared  herself !  But  the  fear  of  bis  m<-ril«d  iBi^iM* 
checked  the  virtuous  impulse,  and  every  afl^r  laUing  aWBy,<B4t 
side  of  deceit  and  wrong,  made  it  more  difficult  toconfeastirnHv*' 
Thus  she  grew  more  and  more  confirmed  in  debt  uiddq^Sc*.- 
for  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  these  transaetions — tlie  estiMno*] 
infatuation  that  seems  to  hurry  UiCViettmalMig,  bUndfoUidl*^ 
the  after  consequences — the  growth  of  one  waat  cnttof  a  fptv^ 
one— tbe  progress  of  tbe  debt  as  a  result,  and  tbo  iliJk^llT  4 
clofiiog  the  account  in  consequence.  No  one  better  nadovtMN  A> 
charm  of  agreement  in  dress  than  Jessie  Wilson  ;  til*  m 
quired  a  new  bonnet — the  bonnet,  a  shawl,  im. ; 
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was  made  to  the  increase  of  her  bill,  she  soon  set  no  bounds  to  her 
own  or  her  family's  necessities.  At  first,  as  is  usuallj  the  case,  her 
instalments  were  punctually  paid  ;  but  after  a  time,  upon  the  least 
occasion,  the  ready  excuse  of  "  not  convenient  to  pay  this  week  " 
would  offer  itself  to  her,  and,  as  the  dealer  was  certain  of  his 
victim,  be  received — a  proceeding  that  of  course  made  it  yet  more 
difficult  to  meet  the  next  week's  demand  ;  while  at  other  timea 
unexpected  expenses  would  occur  to  throw  her  out  for  months  in 
her  promised  payments,  and  such  accumulations  soon  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  make  any  progress  in  its  discharge.     In  the  mean- 
Avhile  I,  though  unconscious  of  the  cause,  had  become  sensible  of 
a  sad  change  in  the  aspect  of  herself  and  children  ;  even  her 
abode  exhibited  it,  and  between  her  and  her  husband  a  total  decline 
had  taken  place  of  all  those  courtesies  and  kindnesses  that  had 
marked  their  early  conduct  to  each  other ;  the  window  boasted  no 
more  its  fresh  flowers  and  snowy  blinds  ;  a  surface  of  yellow  dust, 
and  yet  more  yellow  curtains,  shaded  from  observation  the  altered 
looks  and  habits  of  the  inmates,  but  did  not  blind  one  to  the  pain- 
ful knowledge  of  that  change ;  instead  of  the  neatness  that  had 
formerly  distinguished  her,  she  affected  finery  and  looked  a  slat- 
tern ;  while  her  children,  sometimes  smart,  but  more  frequently 
dirty,  became  as  unruly  and  bold  as  they  had  formerly  been  docile 
and  well-behaved  ;  look  out  when  you  would  (during  work  hours), 
if  any  object  appeared  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  window,  it  was  sure  to  be 
the  bold,  red  face  of  her  bad  neighbour,  instead  of  her  own  once 
pretty,  and  still  pale  countenance,  and  the  fair  fingers  that  I  had 
so  loved  to  watch  at  work.     I  oflen  puzzled  myself  to  accoimt  for 
these  altered  appearances  ;  but  at  length  the  weekly  visits  of  two 
or  three  pack-men,  as  they  are  called,  let  me  into  the  sad  secret 
of  her  indiscretion,  and  prepared  me  for  yet  more  painful  results. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  so  radical  a  change  in  conduct  and  prin- 
ciple could  not  take  place  without  a  corresponding  one  in  herself. 
Bitter  were  her  secret  thoughts  and  self-upbraidings,  and  grievous 
the  sudden  accession  of  ill  temper  and  aged  looks  ;  sometimes  she 
became  violently  petulant,  and  at  others  fell  into  fits  of  despon- 
dency   that  seriously    affected  her  health,   and  destroyed  the 
remaining  comfort  of  her  husband  and  children  ;  but  upon  these 
occasions  her  false  friend  was  ever  at  hand,  to  check  the  con- 
fession that  hovered  on  her  lips,  and  suggest  an  anodyne  in  the 
glass  of  gin  or  speciously  medicated  cordial ;  and  when,  as  at  last 
it  frequently  happened,  poor  Wilson  returned  to  find  her  with  all 
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tho  frightful  HigDfl  of  its  eifects,  the  sudden  spasm  or  some 
artifice  would  be  pleaded  in  excuse ;  till  at  length  ita  use  b«tat 
BO  habitual  thnt  there  was  no  diaguiang  it,  and  hencefortk  it 
comfort  of  their  home  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  from  beb;  a- 
bitious  and  energetic,  poor  Wilson  sunk  under  a  sense  of  tif 
misfortune  and  his  trifc's  disgrace,  into  a  state  of  almost  slu^^ 
despair.  Still  he  was  ignorant  of  the  exterior  evil  that  ihraiMtd 
him — he  knew  nothing  of  her  debt ;  but  it  ia  useless  to  lingerom 
the  painful  details  of  my  story.  Latterly  she  had  grown  parfidtli 
indifferent  to  the  calls  of  the  collectors,  aud  their  now  prevail; 
demands  for  money  ;  the  bill  had  been  repeatedly  sent  in  tn  btf 
husband,  and  letters  threatening  him  with  arrest  if  the  claim  m 
not  immediately  attended  to  ;  but  these  of  course  had  nptK 
reached  him,  till  at  length  the  forbearance  of  the  party  beMw 
exhausted,  and  on  coming  home  one  Saturday  night  from  vtut 
he  discovered  hia  miserable  wife  in  an  agony  of  remorse  url 
nfBiction,  and  himself  a  prisoner,  for  a  debt  of  the  existeaee  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  knowledge.  Flung  Ilka  a  (iJob 
into  gaol,— be  who  in  the  pride  of  hia  honest  independence  liail  k« 
wont  to  boast  that  he  owed  no  man  a  farthing — bis  hopes  withered, 
his  decent  prejudices  outraged,  and  by  her  act  who  till  rery  Ulrf< 
he  had  regarded  as  a  better-self — shame,  aud  iudignaUoo.  utl 
misery,  plucked  at  hia  heart  until  a  terrible  resolution  fiUtdil: 
and  though  he  needed  not  for  the  sympathy  of  trieuds  or  iba  ofa 
of  oasistance  from  his  employer,  how  could  he  patch  up  reapMO- 
bility,  or  be  again  what  he  had  been  in  the  place  ? — No,  no;  W» 
resolve  was  taken,  and  on  his  liberation  a  hue  and  erv  sprciJ 
through  the  street :  George  Wilson  had  not  returned  to  his  hoi« 
or  work ;  he  had  deserted  wife,  children,  and  home,  and  *m 
gone  none  knew  whither.  That  same  day  Jessie,  with  bet  thiw 
children,  pasaed  for  ever  the  threshold  of  the  home  that,  in  tlw 
early  days  of  wifehood,  I  had  seen  her  enter  so  happily.  \YbK 
afterwards  became  of  them  I  know  not,  unless  the  poor-house  enxf 
them  separate  shelter.  As  for  the  unprincipled  woman  wh<i  iai 
led  the  way  to  this  consummation  of  deceit  and  ruin,  the  lialst  </ 
intemperance  in  which  she  had  so  long  indulged  as  n  tcnipantj 
refuge  from  the  sense  of  her  enthralmenta,  and  a  means  of  r«ndnmc 
herself  indifferent  to  the  persecutions  of  a  system  that  had  bf*- 
lessly    involved  her,  daily  inoreaaed,   till  ddirima    tremeiu  U 
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'*AN  ACCOMPLISHED  VILLAIN/' 


We  print  the  following  from  the  newspapers — (it  originally 
appeared  in  Galignani) — ^as  it  affectingly  illustrates  the  sad  truth 
that  society  too  often  sins  more  iniquitously  against  the  individual, 
than  the  individual  errs  against  society. 

An  Accomplished  Villain. — An  offender  is  now  in  the  hands  of  justice 
whose  history  presents  a  series  of  acts  of  address  in  wrong-doing  which  have 
been  rarely  paralleled.      This  delinquent,  by  name  Rioustel,  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents,  cmd  received  a  good  education.    He  was  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  merchant's  house,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  was  condiicting  himself 
vnth  perfect  aa^tisfaction  to  his  employer,  when  he  was  drawn  for  a  soldier,  ami, 
being  tmdble  to  purchase  a  substittUe,  was  sent  to  join  the  29th  regiment.    Dis- 
gusted with  the  hardships  amd  restraints  of  a  soldier's  life,  he  deserted.    Not 
daring  to  cusume  his  old  station  i/n  society,  and  becoming  destitute,  he  committed 
a  forgery,  and,  being  detected,  was  condemned  to  in^prisonment  for  five  years 
at  Melun.    Discharged  in  the  year  1832,  he  wa^  at  the  end  of  that  year 
rttcognised  by  the  police  as  a  deserter,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  hard  laJbour  in  me  Ishmd  of  Oleron  for  seven  years.    After  remaining  there 
two  years  he  effected  his  escape,  and  remained  at  liberty  till  1842,  when  he 
was  once  more  arrested  for  a  robbery,  which  he  was  driven  to  commit  from 
not  being  able  to  find  cmy  hondst  mode  of  earning  his  livelihood.    He  was  once 
more  condemned  to  five  years'  incarceration,  which,  however,  he  endured  for 
only  two  months,  when  he  again  escaped.  A  second  unfortunate  chance  placed 
him  before  the  military  authorities,  who  sent  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  in  Paris.    Here,  after  a  little  time,  he  feigned  illness  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  removed  to  ^e  hospital  of  the  .Yal  de  Grdce.     On  entering  this 
establishment  his  first  and  only  thought  was  how  to  get  away  from  it.     His 
malady  seemed  to  increase,  until  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  pretended  that  he 
was  assured  he  should  never  leave  the  house  alive.     By  his  mild  and  appa- 
rently resigned  manners  and  conduct  he  gained  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  infirmary,  who  used  to  sit  up  with  him.    On  the 
22nd  of  November,  1843,  he  accomplished  another  evasion  in  the  following 
way  : — Having,  by  means  hitherto  undiscovered^  procured  and  concealed  in 
his  bed  a  bottle  of  brandy,  he  seduced  his  friend  the  keeper  to  drink  so  much 
of  it  that  he  became  dead  drunk.    In  this  state  Rioustel  took  off  the  man's 
upper  garments,  and  clothed  himself  with  them,  laying  their  owner  in  his 
own  place  in  bed.    Then  assuming  the  .gait  and  appearance  of  the  deluded 
keeper,  he  walked  unmolested  out  of  the  hospital,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
until  Friday  last,  when  he  was  arrested  on  coming  out  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  Rue  de  CUry,  on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  a  bank  note  for  lOOOf.  from 
M.  Thor^,  director  of  the  Government  granary  at  La  Yillette.    Since  he  has 
this  last  time  been  in  custody,  whether  fnmi  conviction  that  his  case  had  be- 
come hopeless,  or  from  bravado^  he  has  been  very  communicative,  and  given 
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Che  details  of  hU  whole  career.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  has  avowed  him- 
•elf  to  have  been  the  person  who  in  March  last,  as  we  related  at  the  time, 
enticed  the  voang  actress  of  the  Th^tre  de  Yariet^s  from  her  remdenoe  in 
the  Cit^  TrMvise,  and  having  seated  her  in  a  coffee-house,  left  her  under  a 
feigned  pretence^  hurried  back  to  her  lodgings,  sent  hetfemme  de  ckambre  to 
seek  her  mistress  at  another  place  where  she  was  sure  not  to  find  her  ;  and 
having  thus  got  both  out  of  the  way,  robbed  the  apartment  of  all  the  deceived 
actress's  jewels  and  other  valuables.  He  it  was  also  who,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  last  winter,  at  a  ball,  made  an  aoqnaintsnoe  with  a  yoni^  man,  who 
after  they  had  sapped  togetiier,  faivited  Rioustel  to  his  own  apartment^  to 
finish  the  night  over  a  goblet  of  fine  <^d  mm  sent  him  as  a  present  from 
Jamaica,  of  which  the  unsuspicious  host  took  so  much  himself  that  he  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  his  guest  tooK  French  leave  of  him,  carrying  away  a  valuable 
diamond  pin,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  200f.  in  money.  This  trick,  also, 
we  save  an  account  of  when  it  was  played.  Bioustel,  in  making  this  con- 
fession, took  tome  credit  to  himuifforforheara/nce,  saying,  that  there  were 
400f.  in  the  drawer  from  which  he  took  the  200f.  but  he  left  half,  remember- 
ing that  quarter-day  was  near  at  hand,  cmd  he  cotdd  not  distrest  the  young  man 
4ofa/r  oi  to  lecwe  him  toiihout  the  meaau  of  paying  hie  rent. 

And  tbis  unhappy,  outraged  man,  the  newspaper  moralist  dubs 
**  an  accomplished  villain.''  Let  us  test  Rioustel's  villany  by  the 
morality  of  the  society  he  has  offended.  Here  is  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation, honourably  employed  in  a  merchant's  house. '  Not  a  breath 
of  suspicion  taints  the  purity  of  his  character :  on  the  contrary,  he 
conducts  himself  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employer.  Well,  it 
pleases  the  state  to  select  this  honourable,  punctual  merchant's  clerk 
for  a  man-killer.  He  must  be  turned  into  a  soldier.  He  must  forego 
his  tranquil  ptvsuits ;  must  yield  up  his  personal  independence, 
his  moral  dignity,  and  become  'a  musket  and  ball-cartridge-bear- 
ing machine  of  flesh  and  blood ;  an  automaton  in  uniform,  to  be 
wound  up  to  commit  any  of  war's  goodly  works  of  fire  and  slaughter. 
There  is  no  help  for  poor  Rioustel — ^none.  He  has  no  money  to 
buy  a  vicarious  victim,  so  must  he  shoulder  arms,  and  fall  in  with 
the  29th  regiment.  Thus,  the  man  is  first  stolen  from  himself — 
tho  merchant's  clerk  is  first  robbed  of  his  priceless  liberty  by  the 
moral»  the  honest  state.  Well,  after  bearing  with  <<  the  hard- 
ships and  restraints  "  of  a  soldier's  life,  until  life  becomes  insup- 
portable— and  who  shall  coldly  count  the  mental  agonies,  the  hours 
of  anguish,  of  loathing  and  disgust  endured  by  the  condemned  slave 
of  the  musket  ? — ^Rioustel  escapes  ;  and  so  commences  his  career 
of  ''accomplished  villany." 

The  deserter,  who  has  endeayoured  to  obtain  back  the  liberty 
of  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  state,  is  now  free  ;  and  free  to 
atarve.     Ha  cannot  **  assume  his  old  station  in  society."     No : 
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the  state  has  prevented  that.  Still,  the  escaped  wretch  must  eat 
must  now  and  then  hare  a  roof  to  cover  him.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  reseat  himself  at  the  merchant's  desk,  and  hmnblj  plj  his  quill 
for  humble  bread  ;  so  he  turns  his  pen  to  forgery,  is  detected,  and 
imprisoned  fOr  five  years  at  Melun.  The  gaol  was,  no  doubt,  an 
excellent  academy  for  the  tuition  of  accomplished  villany :  there, 
no  doubt,  he  learnt  the  mastery  of  his  art — there  he  was  armed  at 
all  points  against  the  respectable  weU-doers  of  the  world  without. 
However,  at  length  discharged,  glory  is  no  longer  cheated  of  her 
nmaway — of  her  felon  loldi^,  who  would  fain  steal  back  his  free- 
dom ^m  the  robber  state — ^no  ;  he  is  caught,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labomr  for  seven  years.  He  serves  two  ;  his  whole  being 
possessed  with  no  other  sense  than  that  of  the  tremendous  wrong 
that  snatched  him  from  his  peaceful  path  of  life,  and  at  length 
made  him  an  outcast — a  human  wild  beast,  to  prey  upon  and  be 
hunted  by  all  men«  He  again  esQiapes.  It  is  France.  The 
deserter  has  no  papers :  who  wiU  employ  him  ?  At  this  very 
moment  are  there  not  in  harlot  Paris  thousands  of  desperate 
wretches— <li8charged  convicts — who,  if  willing  to  win  honest  bread, 
are  not  permitted  to  make  the  endeavour ;  for  they  have  no  papers, 
and  therefore  know  it  is  in  vain  to  solicit  employment.  What  is  the 
inevitable  result  ?  Day  and  night  they  plunge  deeper  and  deeper 
into  guilt :  human  life  they  hold  not  at  the  cost  of  a  five  franc 
piece.  They  rob  and  murder — as  the  dismal  Morgue  will  bear 
witness — and  become  ''accomplished  villains," — the  pious,  virtuous 
state  lamenting  the  backsliding  of  the  children  she  may  have  first 
wronged — then  corrected — and  finally  sent  forth  to  starve. 

To  retimi  to  Rioustel.  He  again  robs.  That  slow  fire,  wither- 
ing his  vitals,  makes  him  steal  the  means  of  life — the  means  denied 
to  virtuous  exertion.  He  is  again  imprisoned,  again  escapes ;  and 
after  further  robberies  is  at  this  moment  fast  in  gaol.  We  are  told 
that  ''he  took  some  credit  to  himself  for  forbearance,"  for  not 
leaving  his  host  penniless,  **  as  he  could  not  distress  the  young 
man  so  far  as  to  leave  him  without  the  means  of  paying  his  rent." 
To  us  there  is  something  affecting  in  this  forbearance  of  the  thief: 
for  it  proves,  past  contradiction,  that  the  man,  throughout  iJl  his 
career  of  injury  and  vice,  had  maintained  one  untainted  spot  of 
heart ;  that  he  was  not  all  callous — ^that  in  his  nature,  corrupt  and 
hardened  as  it  was,  there  was  still  a  pulse  of  gratitude,  a  sense  of 
kindness.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  good  conventional  folks 
may  stare,  when  we  assert  oor  delibeimte  opinion  tiiat  there  have 
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been  men,  ministers  of  state  in  merry  England,  whollj  incapable 
of  the  partial  generosity  of  tbe  robber  Rioustel :  men  wbose  base 
ingratitude  to  tbeir  helpers,  places  tbem  infinitely  below  the  Paris 
thief.  We  repeat  it :  we  deliberately  assert  this.  If  the  reader 
desire  proof,  we  confidently  refer  him  to  Horace  Walpdle's  Memoirs 
of  George  the  Third.  He  will  there  find  worse  than  Rioustels, 
and  ihey,  too,  starred  and  gartered. 

And  Rioustel  ''is  an  accomplished  villain !  *'  Reader,  be 
with  us  for  a  moment,  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Look  at  the  throng 
of  merchants — of  money-brokers.  Excellent  men  ! — men  whose 
word  is  current  as  minted  gold.  Now,  who  shall  say  that, 
if  Rioustel  had  not  been  dragged  from  his  clerk's  desk  to  be 
manufactured  into  a  soldier,  he  might  not  have  been  one  of  these 
trading,  monied  worthies — an  upright,  excellent,  and  respected 
man  ?  Again,  pick  out  any  one  of  these  sleek  and  thriving 
traders,  and  say,  if  in  his  youth  he  had  been  stolen  for  the  army, 
he  might  not  have  been  at  this  moment  the  newspapers*  '*  accom- 
plished villain," — another  Rioustel  ? 

**  Accomplished  villain  !  "  An  easy,  virtuous  phrase :  but  how 
often  is  it  with  a  state  and  its  offenders,  as  with  Tom  Thumb  and 
the  giants, — ^it  makes  the  villains  first,  and  then  it  kills  them  ! 

D.J. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PRUSSIA.— No.  V. 

Characteristics. — Manners. — Customs. 

We  heard  one  day  in  a  university  town  that  there  was  "  a  fire  " 
in  an  adjacent  village.  Rushing  out  to  make  for  the  place,  we 
observed  a  number  of  German  gentlemen  and  students  walking 
towards  the  same  village,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  at  their 
usual  pace,  and  engaged  in  easy  conversation  ;  and  presently  we 
saw  a  fire-engine  issue  from  the  town-gates,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
who  leisurely  trotted  all  the  way  to  the  fire. 

Ludwig  Borne,  in  his  "  Gesammelte  Schriften,*'  has  the  follow- 
ing observation  upon  his  countrymen : — 

Germans  attain  an  end  more  slowly  than  other  people,  be  it  in  art, 
knowledge,  or  in  civic  life.  Not,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  know  the 
shortest  way,  or  that  they  wander  mdolently  astray ;  they  have  merely 
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a  longer  course  to  the  end  because  they  start  from  a  greater  distance. 
They  go  over  all  the  principles ;  and  if  a  spot  of  grease  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  a  coat-sleeve,  they  previously  study  diemistry,  and  study  so  long, 
and  so  fundamentally,  that  the  coat,  meantime,  falls  to  rags.  But  tiiis 
is  just  the  thing  for  them ;  out  of  rags  is  made  writing-paper.  They 
make  paper  out  of  all  ihiDgs,^~JFyaffmente  und  Apharisrnen,  No.  234. 

Certainly  this  writer  well  understood  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  true  German  mind,  and  especially  the  highest 
order  of  their  minds,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  the  vain  attempt 
of  exhausting  a  subject  £rom  beginning  to  end,  and  including  all 
subjects  that  branch  out  from  the  main  root  of  their  study.  Now, 
this  thing  cannot  be  done.  Any  science  and  art,  if  followed  out,  runs 
into  nearly  every  other  science  and  art ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  system^f  philosophy  or  theology.  All  these  things  can- 
not be  thoroughly  studied  by  one  man — no  one  life  is  long  enough 
for  it.  But  a  German  thinks  it  is  ;  and,  supported  by  this  belief, 
and  his  own  devoted  enthusiasm,  he  generally  contrives  to  live,  at 
all  events,  a  long  life,  and  to  attain  great  knowledge  in  many 
departments  of  his  given  subject.  As  for  hard  work, — no  labour, 
however  arduous,  or  of  whatever  probable  duration,  in  the  least 
daunts  his  spirit,  but  rather  seems  to  add  a  zest  to  the  hopeful 
vigour  with  which  he  commences  and  prosecutes  his  undertaking. 
Need  we  say  after  this  that  he  has  an  inexhaustible  love  of  writing  ? 
lie  will  write  you  any  number  of  folios  upon  any  collateral  feather 
of  the  subject  he  has  set  his  soul  upon,  until  the  feather  has  put 
forth  so  many  shoots  that  they  become  wings,  and  perhaps  cause 
him  to  fly  off  for  years  from  his  "great  work."  His  ideas  are 
numerous,  and  often  quite  original ;  and  he  is  apt  to  ground  a  fresh 
speculation  and  theory  upon  every  new  idea  which  he  considers 
important.  His  love  of  order,  arrangement,  and  systematic 
details  and  elaborations,  and  subtle  distinctions  and  distributions, 
are  carried  to  a  wonderful  extent.     Hear  Ludwig  Borne  again  : — 

We  can  arrange  our  thoughts  (we  Germans,  he  means)  as  we  do  the 
objects  of  physical  nature:  uiey  stand  on  higher  or  lower  degrees,  like 
stones,  plants,  animals.  We  have  mineral  ideas,  vegetable  ideas,  and 
animal  ideas.  The  German  ideas  are  so  costly,  they  err  as  to  life.  A 
diamond  is  worth  more  than  an  ox ;  but  an  ox  lives. — JFragmente  und 
Aphorismen,  No.  202. 

Figurative  as  these  expressions  may  appear,  they  literally 
describe  the  fact.  •  The  Germans  Kaoe  all  sorts  of  ideas  from  all 
sorts  of  "  kingdoms ;  "  they  take  the  same  pains  in  discovering,  and 
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poliBbtng,  and  Bettiiig  those  of  tiie  ninenlkiDgdoni,  astiioae  of  the 
metaphymcal ;  and  the  same  labour  in  their  systematic  arrange- 
ment. As  for  the  utQit jr  of  their  labours,  and  the  valne  of  their 
innimierable  new  theories,  speculations,  and  discoyeries,  many  of 
these,  in  the  Tery  nature  of  things,  must  be  of  no  account,  and  a 
sad  waste  of  human  time  and  labour ;  but  as  the  Germans  are 
especislly  the  "  world's  workers  "  in  these  ethereal  and  abstract 
realms,  and  as  some  of  the  greatest  practical  things  are  dearly 
traceable  to  their  dreams  and  llieories,  which  frst  ^*  set  people 
thinking  "  upon  the  giren  subject,  let  this  national  characteristic 
be  treated  with  respect  amid  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  it ;  and  let 
the  great  things  they  have  actually  done,  and  the  great  things 
they  have  originated,  be  always  frankly  admitted^  with  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

We  are  now  about  to  state  something  concerning  the  Germans 
which  we  have  never  seen  directly  stated  before  by  any  writer,  and 
which  will  probably  very  much  sxirprise  most  readers.     Eyerybody 
who  is  at  idl  conyersant  with  German  literature  must  be  aware  of 
the  quantity  of  morbid  sensibility  it  contains,  especially  since  the 
appearance  of  the  far-famed  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."     What  then 
will  be  thought  of  us  when  we  assert  our  opinion  that  the  Germans, 
as  a  sweeping  general  characteristic,  have  no  physical  sensibility  ? 
They  appear  to  us  to  haye  no  nervesy  in  our  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term.     Either  such  nerves  as  they  have,  are  of  a  harder  and 
coarser  texture  than  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  and  expe- 
rience of  such  delicate  ministrants,  or  else  they  are  encased  in  so 
tough  a  coat  that  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  the  external  worid 
does  not  affect  them.     The  morbid  sensibility,  therefore — wo  had 
almost  said  the  sensibility  of  any  kind — which  they  so  abundantly, 
and  often  so  beautifully  and  most  touchingly  display  in  their  writ- 
ings, we  consider  to  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  simply  an 
affection  of  the  intellect ;  it  is  a  sheer  mental  matter,  and  with 
little   accompanying   nervous    emoiion.      As  for  the  Germans, 
as  a  people,  they  really  cannot  have    any    nerves.      A    man 
once  came  directly  under  our  window  to  set  a  saw.     It  was  a 
huge    saw-pit   saw,    and    the    screeching  was  quite    frightful, 
and  penetrated   to  the  remotest  comers    of  the  brain.       Our 
window  being  open,  he  might  have  gone  to  some  other  place. 
We  shut  the  window,  but  the  sound  came  through  with  little 
abatement.     We  called  to  our  landlady,  and  expostulated,  asking 
if  she  had  ever  had  such  a  visitor  before.      *  Oh,  yes — often,  she 
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believed — she  had  never  particularly  attended  to  it ! '  Her  hus- 
band coming  in  to  pacify  us,  remarked  '  that  he  had  noticed  the 
same  performance  under  his  windows  upon  previous  occasions,  and 
had  seen  the  man  coming  to  do  it  as  usual,  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  anybody  would  object  to  it.  The  saw  must  be  set 
somewhere  ;  however,  he  would  order  the  man  to  go  a  few  yards 
further  off !'  These  sort  of  daily  occurrences  are  felt  by  most 
strangers  acutely,  and  the  strangers  are  accounted  very  fanciful 
and  troublesome  accordingly.  The  Germans  do  not  understand 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  us.  We  once  found  that  the  handle 
of  the  door  of  a  billiard-room  in  an  hotel,  had  a  ragged  screw 
projecting  in  a  way  that  tore  or  scratched  the  hand  of  everybody 
that  came  in.  Some  gentlemen  certainly  looked  at  their  hands, 
after  the  tear  or  scratch,  and  perhaps,  if  it  bled,  rubbed  it  once 
or  twice,  but  the  majority  took  no  note  of  the  matter  till  some 
minutes  after — if  at  all.  The  hinges  of  the  door  of  a  waiting- 
room,  at  one  of  the  railway  stations,  utte)*ed  a  harsh  rasping 
scream,  every  time  that  an  individual  entered  or  made  his  exit ; 
a  morsel  of  grease  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  would  have  cured  it  in  a 
moment,  but  it  continued  the  same  for  weeks.  At  the  house  of  a 
private  family,  where  I  went  to  board,  the  head  of  my  bed  was 
placed  close  against  a  closed-up  door,  leading  into  another  room, 
and  the  key-hole  of  the  lock  was  exactly  opposite  my  pillow,  so 
that  the  light  through  it  from  the  other  room  directiy  "  looked 
into  *'  my  ear.  The  key  was  not  in  the  key-hole,  and  the  wind 
from  the  other  room  was  dreadful,  the  window  being  always  set 
open  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  As  I  lay 
in  bed,  I  heard  the  wind  howl  in  the  next  room.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  could  persuade  the  lady 'of  the  house  that  it 
was  intolerable.  She  said  it  was  "  healthy !  "  Several  of  her  Ger- 
man friends,  being  pleasantly  informed  of  my  complaint,  rather 
took  my  part,  as  I  was  an  Englishman — saying  that  tiiey  knew  the 
English  did  not  like  so  much  wind  in  their  bedrrooms,  and  even 
had  curtains  to  keep  out  the  fresh  air ;  but  it  vhu  healthy,  as 

Frau  K had  truly  observed ! 

We  have  witnessed  various  fencing-matches  among  the  students ; 
and  in  the  rapier  practice  they  generally  bare  the  right  arm  above 
the  elbow,  and  endeavour  to  strike  each  other  there.  The  rapiers 
are  not  sharp ;  nevertheless  many  cuts,  bruises^  and  long  scratches 
arc  received.  The  fencers  do  not  give  the  appearance  of  bearing 
the  pain  of  these  flesh-wounds  with  fortitude,  so  much  as  of  being 
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almoBt  insensible  to  them.     Thej  do  not  in  genenl  feel  any 
pain  worth  noticing.     If,  then,  they  experience  so  little  physical 
sensibility  on  their  own  account,  it  follows  as  a  law  of  nature 
that  they  can  experience  no  more  for  others — of  which  fact  two 
amusing  instances  shall  suffice.     A  plank  was  placed  from  a  pier 
to  a  steam-boat,  in  order  that  passengers  might  go  on  board.     On 
one  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  plank  there  stuck  up  a  rusty 
nail,  and  every  lady  who  crossed  regularly  tore  her  dress.     This 
was,  of  course,  observed ;  but  nobody  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth.     At  last  a  gentleman  on  the  shore  could  bear  it  no  longer 
— <;alled  for  a  hammer,  and  forthwith  knocked  down  the  nail. 
The  by-standers  smiled,  and  said  to    each  other  humorously — 
"An  Englishman."     It  was  William  Howitt !      Now,  to  think 
that  it  should  need  a  Howitt  to  knock  down  a  nail  1     Yet  so  im- 
perturbable are  the  Germans,  that  there  was  not  the  least  chance 
that  any  one  of  them  would  have  undertaken  the  task  ;  and  such  is 
the  feeling  of  antipathy  to  ridicule  among  our  own  countrymen,  and 
such  their  conviction  of  how  ridiculous  a  German  would  think  such 
an  action,  that  it  really  did  need  that  the  ladies  upon  this  occasion 
should  find  an  Englishman  sufficiently  cpnfident  in  himself,  and  in 
his  own  position,  to  venture  upon  so  singular  an  act  of  chivalry. 
The  last  instance  we  will  offer  is  the  following.     A  company  of 
gymnastic  performers  was  once  exhibiting  at  a  university  town, 
and  their  principal  achievement  was  a  series  of  statuesque  groups. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  figure  of  Ariadne,  seated  in  a  reclining 
attitude  upon  the  back  of  a  lioness.     The  lady  who  represented 
Ariadne  was  in  a  thin  tight  dress — as  becomes  a  statue  under  such 
circumstances — ^not  very  remote  from  nudity,  yet  rendered  suf- 
ficiently delicate  by  its  <<  ideal  grace,"  and  its  classical  associa- 
tions.    But  the  lioness  was  not  so  good.     This  creature  was  a 
machine  of  wood,  made  to  turn  slowly  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  the 
audience,  by  the  revolution,  might  see  the  figure  on  all  sides. 
Before  it  was  half  round,  this  wooden  lioness,  owing  to  some 
^badness  in  its  construction,  the  awkwardness  of  the  man  working 
the  crank  under  the  stage,  or  a  shameful  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment of  some  kind, — this  clumsy  wild  beast  tilted  over,  and  down 
fell  both  the  lady  and  the  lioness  backwards,  flat  upon  the  stage, 
with  a  booming  sound  and  a  cloud  of  dust !     Totally  forgetting 
the  country  we  were  in,  and  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,   we  sprang  up  from  our   seat  and  loudly  called  out 
''Shame!    shame!"     The  curtain  had  been  dropped.     There 
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was  a  dead  silence.  All  eyes  were  upon  us.  Not  another  man  of 
all  the  audience  moved  or  uttered  a  word  ;  but  all  looked  at  us  in 
surprise,  and  some  of  them  with  a  smile,  which  made  us  quickly 
aware  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of  an  Englishman  in  Prussia ! 

But  it  will  certainly  he  asked  of  us,  "  How  can  this  absence  of 
physical  sensibility  be  xeconciled  with  the  fine  productions  of  German 
painters,  and  the  yet  more  wonderful  compositions  of  German 
music  ?  '^     To  which  we  must  distinctly  answer,  that  inasmuch 
as  England  has  produced  (and  continues  to  produce)  the  finest 
poetry,  while  the  English  are  not  at  all  a  poetical  people,  having 
very  little  genuine,  imprompted,   imaginative   appreciation, — so 
does  Germany  produce  the  finest  music,  while  the  German  people 
are  totally  devoid  of  musical  sensibility.     The  creators  and  pro- 
ducers of  original  things  in  each  nation,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  general  nature  and  characteristics  of  their  nation.    They 
may  be,  and  almost  always  are,  the  growth  and  result  of  the  active 
elements  of  the  nation  and  age  they  live  in  ;  but  they  are  in  them- 
selves something  besides,  by  the  genius  of  which  they  attain  and 
exercise  their  influence.      The  English   have  a  sturdy  sort   of 
magnanimity  in  discussing  their  own  character,  and  John  Bull 
seldom  hesitates  to  admit  his  faults ;  few,  therefore,  might  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  out  of  a  hundred  omnibus  loads  of  Lon- 
doners, the  real  appreciators  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  or  of  **  Hamlet" 
— or  in  our  own  days  of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson,  would 
be  far  less  than  a  score  ;  but  Germany  has  such  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  for  music,   and  the  opinion  has  become  so 
general  that  all  the  nation  are  musical,  in  the  highest  sense,  that 
the  declaration  we  have  just  hazarded  may  appear  strange  and 
perverse,  and  founded  upon  some   extraordinary  misconception. 
Nevertheless  we  are  obliged  to  repeat  our  conviction.    The  German 
people  are  musical  only  in  their  more  general  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  science  than  other  nations ;  they  are  not  at  all  a  musical 
nation  in  the  true  sense  in  which  we  should  say  that  Italy  and 
Spain  were  musical.     With  the  German  people  music  is  a  matter 
of  the  mind  ;  with  the  people  of  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is  an  aflair  of 
the  nerves.     With  the  former  the  chief  thing  is  the  science,  and 
next  the  sentiment,  or  imaginative  purport  of  the  words  ;  with  the 
latter  the  words  are  nothing — all  is  passionate  excitement.     The 
only  exceptions  we  can  make  in  favour  of  Germany  in  this  respect, 
would  be  the  Tyrolese.     The  very  dances  of  Germany,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  would  go  far  both  to  illustrate 
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and  prove  our  poaitbii.  la  the  luttor  wo  see  the  most  ecstaficH 
tlie  most  vivid  fancy,  the  most  vduptuoua  grace,  the  moat  ftitnn- 
gant  delight,  the  most  euraptured  languor  ; — in  the  German  ihw 
you  nee  little  more  than  two  cock-chafers  droning  round,  its  spi 
a  pin,  True,  they  have  other  dancee  besides  their  bo]t-aprij(h 
monotonous  waltz,  but  they  are  not  national,  nor  much  car>i4b. 
Again,  it  oppeara  to  ua  that  the  German  people  have  not  wiut* 
called  "agoodear."  Their  speaking  yoicoa  are  generally  W 
and  harsh,  and  this  ia  the  case  even  in  good  society  ;  aud  *J>i» 
singing,  the  loudness  and  harshuese  are  always  preTalcnt,  and  «ili 
the  male  voioes  invariable.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  treM 
including  all  professional  singers  (the  majority,  thoQgb,  we  hoBiAl} 
do],  but  we  are  speaking  of  Germany  with  a  view  to  its  roputalM 
as  "a  great  musical  nation."  Loudness  and  harshneis,  u^ 
without  any  soft  varieties — -without  light  and  shade — arc  tit 
predominant  and  favourite  chanteteristice.  The  Bti)deDt«  hiR 
musical  evenings  for  the  sake  of  learning  certain  souga  and  dv 
ruses,  and  the  method  of  instruction  they  often  adopt  is  tu  enjijt 
tlio  services  of  a  brass  band— bugles,  French  horna,  trsmfKU- 
coraopoans,  trombones,  ophicleides — and  these  instrumentii  liif- 
rally  play  the  air  of  the  ehorus  or  Bong  (not  an  accompanimpali, 
and  the  students,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  forty,  sing  tfiiii  ik 
baud — seldom  in  parts,  but  moat  commonly  all  ainging  (he  m. 
bass  voices  and  all,  with  scarce  an  exception.  The  upiseifli*- 
mondous,  barbarous,  outrageous,  and  savagely  exiting — Kul  it 
docs  not  deserve  the  name  of  "  music,"  in  any  refined  eaow.n' 
in  fact  is  only  fit  for  the  ears  of  giants,  or  orgaaa  equall*  cunt, 
and  difficult  to  penetrate.  Nor  are  the  mora  cultivated  iDiraciiM 
much  better ;  for  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  cmw- 
ness,  and  the  worst  ears  as  well  as  the  worst  taste  in  siopu- 
They  sing  upon  "unformed"  voices;  the  "formation"  of  it 
voice  is  not  understood  in  Germany,  except  by  tlie  very  ItigtiMl 
at^ists  of  oil.  Besides  this,  the  amateurs  whose  niuiiM  V> 
"legion  "  do  not  really  sing  the  notes.  Many  of  them  mn  "U( 
at  sight,"  it  is  true — but  how?  Yon  would  scarcely  rocogniattti 
most  familiar  air  if  it  liad  any  peculiar  deiieaoiee  needing  m"  ''  " 
for,  in  the  first  place,  tbey  continually  sing  indefinite  o 

oice  wavering  between  trne  and  folsc— and  "  accidental  a 

.11  kinds  are  slurred  over.    They  sing  in  'time' — . 

Ton  must  guesB  the  Tnelad-j  by  the  time.     In  tl 
c-master,  w\l\\  i'^EcV&i;\caOTiTn««,iiSi'b\a^- 
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of  new  music  with  infinite  self-complacency,  and  without  conveying 
the  least  notion  of  a  single  melody ;  whereas  any  third-rate 
Italian  singer  would  give  you  every  note,  so  that  the  melody  might 
he  >7ritten  down  from  his  singing.  The  amateur  instrumentalists 
of  this  musical  nation — if  we  must  so  call  it — are  much  hetter. 
The  Germans  are  higotted  on  the  subject  of  their  music,  and  have 
no  due  appreciation  of  Italian  music,  even  the  vocal  music  of  which 
is  thrown  away  upon  them.  They  can  make  nothing  of  it  them- 
selves, and  they  do  not  thank  anybody  who  does  it  for  them.  The 
amateur  ladies  who  sing  are  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  the 
men  ;  German  women  do  often  possess  nerves,  and  a  iQusical 
sensibility. 

Having  alluded  to  painting,  we  would  say  that  painting  and 
sculpture  being  both  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  intellect 
through  the  eye,  and  not  through  the  sensibilities  and  passions  (or 
by  no  means  so  directly  and  simply  as  with  music),  there  is  a  more 
general  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  arts  than  with  us. 
But  we  have  to  notice  it  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  pic- 
tures, in  the  great  majority  of  the  public  exhibitions,  very  seldom 
display  the  refined  taste,  the  charm  of  loveliness  and  sweetness 
and  delicate  sense  of  beauty  which  so  abounds  in  the  best  galleries 
in  England.  We  include  the  great  exhibitions  of  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  in  this  remark.  They  are  full  of  the  largest  and  coarsest 
productions  of  the  old  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools ;  have 
scarcely  any  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  masters, 
and  no  beauttful  landscapes  of  any  master — in  fact,  we  scarcely 
remember  to  have  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  landscape,  properly  so 
called.  The  reader  will  imderstand  that  we  except  the  great 
picture-galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  from  these 
remarks,  although  the  predominating  impression  is  in  all  cases 
the  same. 

We  fear  we  may  be  accused  of  singularity  and  eccentricity  in 
some  of  our  present  observations,  but  having  observed  and  judged 
for  ourselves  fairly,  and  without  in  the  least  being  guided  by 
what  others  have  said  or  written  amiss  about  Germany,  we  claim 
permission  to  give  in  plain  words  the  result  of  such  observations. 
It  appeared  to  us  then,  that  the  Germans  are  yet  more  deficient  in 
nose  than  in  car.  A  German  has  no  sense  of  smell.  Who 
ever  saw  a  German  smell  a  rose  ?  He  will  pass  down  a  garden 
walk  thronged  with  flowers,  and  never  be  aware  of  thft  <^dft>ix. 
Bouquets  are  sometimes  to  be  seen.  \w  \)ckft  y^xsl^xi^^^^^w^^^^*^  ''w 
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house  ;  they  are,  however,  for  the  ladies.  A  German  gentleman 
may  admire  the  colours,  and  if  he  he  of  more  than  ordinary  refine- 
ment and  a  lover  of  poetry,  he  may  hend  down  his  nose  towards 
the  houquet ;  hut  having  done  so,  he  looks  up  in  douht,  or  utter 
indifference,  or  at  the  hest  with  a  vague  impression — an  idea  of 
an  odour — a  thought  of  a  smell.  But  as  for  actually  smelling  a 
flower,  or  a  delicate  odour  of  any  kind,  he  cannot  do  it ;  he  has  no 
such  faculty.  And  how  should  he  have  it,  when  all  the  days  of  his 
life  he  has  poisoned  his  whole  internal  structure  with  the  fumes  of 
tohacco  ?  Some  thin  old  Germans  are  very  much  like  old  pipes  : 
in  fact  their  hodies,  from  head  to  heel,  from  howl  to  stem  are 
turned  into  old  national  pipes — ^forked  and  hoarded  pipes.  How 
should  a  pipe  smell  a  rose  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  abovo 
deficiency,  that  not  only  is  the  drainage  of  the  streets  carried  on 
above  ground,  and  running  in  black  gutters  as  thick  as  stale  poi*ter 
close  beneath  ihe  windows  even  of  the  best  houses  ;  but  the  drains 
within  the  house  are  commonly  in  the  worst  condition,  indeed,  at 
certain  times,  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room  is  much  the  same  aS  if 
rou  sat  in  the  drain.  They  appear  scarcely  to  smell  it,  and  not 
much  to  mind  it  when  they  do.  In  houses  where  the  drains  are 
not  absolutely  out  of  order,  certain  doors  which  ought  to  be  kept 
closed  and  even  air-tight,  are  continually  left  a-jar — and  are  in  close 
neighbourhood  with  the 'often  open  doors  of  store-rooms  full  of 
apples,  onions,  herrings,  and  cheese  of  a  deadly  and  mortal  odour, 
and  also  of  the  open  doors  of  kitchens.  In  many  private  houses 
there  is  a  constant  fume  of  cooking,  and  we  have  often  been  met 
by  the  smell  of  fried  onions  and  pickles  at  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  !  To  do  the  ladies  justice,  they  certainly  complain 
at  times,  even  when  it  is  their  own  fault  in  not  arranging  matters 
better,  but  as  to  the  gentlemen,  what  do  they  care  or  know  of  the 
matter, — have  they  not  got  their  pipes  ? 

[We  have  a  few  more  **  curiosities  "  in  manners,  customs,  and 
general  characteristics,  which  may  amuse  the  reader  ;  but  we  must 
reserve  them  for  our  concluding  paper  in  the  number  of  next 
month.] 
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Ages  and  ages  since  there  lived  a  great  king,  who  was  called 
Dominant.  Ilis  palace  was  huilt  of  crystal  and  marhle,  the 
wiudoAvs  seeming  of  one,  the  walls  of  the  other.  Now  King 
Dominant  had  one  daughter,  the  most  heautiful  creature  you  ever 
saw,  and  her  name  was  Cherrylips.  The  king  was  of  course  very 
fond  of  his  child.  She  was  educated  in  all  the  ordinary  learning 
of  the  age,  and  did  not  take  long  to  acquire  it.  Now  when 
Clierrylips  was  in  the  flower  of  her  maidenhood,  the  king  her 
father  wished  to  marry  her  to  some  great  and  good  prince.  He, 
therefore,  caused  proclamation  to  he  made  throughout  all  his 
dominions,  that  all  the  artists  who  lived  there  should  repair  to 
court  in  order  that  they  might  paint  portraits  of  the  princess,  so 
that  the  fame  of  her  heauty  might  go  ahroad  to  all  ends  of  the 
earth. 

And  accordingly  the  artists  came,  and  one  after  another  they 
tried  to  transfer  the  loveliness  of  Cherrylips  to  paper  and  canvass. 
But  none  succeeded.  All  the  portraits  they  produced  were  unworthy 
of  the  original.  Then  the  king  was  wroth ;  hut  the  chief  of  the 
painters  said  to  him,  **  Be  not  wroth,  oh  king  !  Behold  it  is  not 
tlie  fault  of  our  want  of  skill,  hut  the  fault  of  thy  daughter's  excess 
of  heauty,  which  has  caused  our  failure  ;  no  mortal  hand  can 
portray  the  loveliness  of  Cherrylips." 

King  Dominant  was  somewhat  mollified  by  the  excuse,  and  he 
asked  the  chief  of  the  painters  what  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
ohtain  his  daughter's  likeness.  So  the  chief  of  the  painters  said, 
**  There  is  a  great  sage  and  potent  enchanter,  who  lives  near  this 
city,  and  his  name  is  Decpone.  Call  him  into  the  council,  and  he 
shall  advise  thee." 

Now  King  Dominant  had  heard  before  of  Deepone,  who  was  a 
man  of  wondrous  lore  and  crafty  skill,  living  by  himself  in  a  magic 
cell,  and  studying  night  and  day.  Dominant  was  well  inclined  to 
befriend  Deepone ;  but  not  far  from  his  dominions  lived  a  wicked 
faiiy,  called  Bully  ana,  of  whom  the  king  was  in  considerable  awe, 
and  who  hated  Deepone,  because  of  his  knowledge  and  the  great 
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power  he  wielded.     Therefore,  it  waa  not  without  some  miaglvug  | 
that  King  Dominant  called  Sage  Deepcme  to  bis  palace.  I 

However,  ho  made  up  his  mind  at  length,  and  Deepone  srrini  I 
He  was  a,  venerahle  man,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  whit«  tieiri,  I 
and  instead  of  *.  wand  he  earned  in  his  band  a  book.  I 

"Hail,  oh  Deepone!"  said  the  king.  "Tell  me,  if  llw  j 
mayeat,  who  can  paint  my  daughter  C'horrjlipa'  poi-trait  ?" 

"Hail,  oh  king!"  answered  Deepone.  "So  loye^f  is 
princess,  that  mortal  band  and  mortal  brash  woidd  fail  in  At 
attempt.  There  is  but  ono  agency  in  nature  whieh  can  paint  itt 
princesa — which  can  make  dead  canvass  glow  with  her  UTi«j 
features  ;  it  is  the  agency  which  vivifies  and  enlighteiis  auJ  cheta 
the  world.     Oh  king  !  the  sun  must  paint  the  princess's  purlrwl.' 

At  this  word  the  king  was  angry,  and  tho  vourtieTS  ou- 
mured.  "Take  care  what  thou  anyest,  oh  Sage,"  answenl 
Dominant.  "  Kinga  must  not  be  trifled  with,  and  eunJr  rirt 
you  propose  is  impussihlc." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Deepone.  "  Let  the  princess  stand  foflbi" 
And  Cherrjlips  stood  forth,  blushing. 

Then  Deepono,  after  reading  in  his  magic  book,  made  preptffr 
tions  and  placed  a  fair  scroll  in  readiness,  and  arranged  a 


whereof  the  king  and  the  courtiers  knew  nothing,  and  lo  1  a  Writ 
beam  of  the  sun  played  on  Cherrylips'  face,  and  immeduloi*  act 
portrait  blushed  npon  the  seroU. 

Then  the  courtiers  shouted  for  joy,  and  tho  king  said,  "GnU 
is  the  magician  Deepone,  he  maketh  the  sun  to  obey  him." 

The  portrait  of  the  princess  thus  obtained  waa  dispatHied  kyt 
herald  to  the  court  of  the  Prince  J ocuad,  whom  Dominant  d^nsL 
if  possible,  for  his  son-in-law. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Fairy  Bullyana  heard  of  what  hU 
passed;  and  straightway  orderiog  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  fan 
dragons,  whereof  the  one  waa  called  Ignorance  and  the  Mhri 
Prejudice,  end  who  were  a  very  nicely  matched  coiipk,  she  •* 
out  for  the  court  of  King  Dominant. 

Bullyana  met  Dominant  as  he  waa  passing  out  of  his  ca«lle  g«i" 
to  hunt  in  the  forest;  and  asanming  a  terrible  a^peet,  afar  mii. 
"  Thou  hast  dared  to  call  to  thine  aid  mine  cnejny  DecpMie.  I 
cannot  punish  him,  but  I  can  punish  thee,  through  ibe  [iij— !■ 
^^ereforc,  resign  thyself— thou  art  childless — heactTordl  iW 
W^ccsfi  Clierrjlipa  i«  t,\\c  tUift  of  Ae  Yairj  Bullyana. 
^Bftving  pronouncei  l\ii;?.fc  Niw4? 
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gate,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  her ;  for  the  dragon  Ignorance  was 
so  powerful,  and  Prejudice  so  influential,  that  none  durst  stir  hand 
against  them.  Then  snatching  iip  Cherrjlips  from  the  midst  of 
her  women,  the  fairy  here  her  screaming  away ;  casting,  as  she 
passed  in  her  terrible  chariot,  a  vindictiye  scowl  upon  poor  King 
Dominant,  who  groaned  in  anguisb. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  fairy  was  out  of  sight,  and  Dominant 
returned  to  his  palace  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

But  next  day  he  heard  a  loud  trumpet  blast  in  the  castle  court, 
and  forthwith  Prince  Jocund  claimed  admittance.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  princess's  portrait,  and  now  he  had  arrived  to 
claim  her  hand.  So  the  king  told  him  all — ^how  Bullyana  had 
carried  Cherrylips  away — and  the  courtiers  proposed  to  hang 
Deepone  as  the  original  cause  of  the  disaster. 

But  the  prince  said,  **No:  Deepone  is  powerful — ^perhaps 
Deepone  with  his  book  may  be  a  match  for  Bullyana  with  her 
dragons — wherefore,  oh  king,  I  advise  thee  to-  summon  Deepono 
again  to  court."  The  king  then  took  comfort,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Deepone  appeared. 

**  Sage,*'  said  Prince  Jocund,  who  was  determined  to  win  back 
the  princess.     **  Sage,  hast  thou  power?" 

And  Deepone  replied,  **  Knowledge  is  power." 

**  Hast  thou  power  over  the  Fairy  Bullyana  ?"  agidn  asked  the 
prince. 

**  Her  might,"  answered  the  Sage,  "  lies  in  her  dragons  Igno- 
rance and  Prejudice — not  in  herself." 

**  And  how  are  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  to  be  overcome  ?" 

**  By  this  Talisman,"  replied  Deepone ;  and  he  showed  his  book. 

Then  it  was  settled  that  Deepone  and  the  prince  should  set  off 
together  in  search  of  the  fair  Cherrylips,  and  the  king  blessed 
them  and  they  departed. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  great  city.  As  they  traversed  its  streets, 
Deepone  said,  "  We  must  know  before  we  can  act :  let  us  visit 
the  Fountain  of  Knowledge." 

Now  the  Fountain  of  Knowledge  was  situated  in  a  grim  house 
in  a  dark  street.  The  waters  were  not  clear  and  limpid,  but  foul 
and  black ;  and  at  the  sight  of  their  sable  thickness,  the  prince 
started  with  surprise.  **  Be  not  astonished,"  said  Deepone  ;  **  ink, 
not  water,  plays  in  the  Fountain  of  Knowledge."  Then  address- 
ing himself  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Fountain,  he  said,  **  How  can 
wo  find  the  Princess  Cherrylips?" 
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The  Guardian  replied  not.  but  waved  Ins  hand.  Then  ■  grM  1 
abadowy  niacbinc  arose,  whirling  and  clattering.  And  a  d"W  [ 
popef  aeroU  being  cast  into  it  by  the  Guardian  of  the  Foimtaia,  iW  I 
inky  waters  wero  by  the  wondrous  machine  cast  opoD  itc  «t^  I 
surface ;  and  suddenly  they  formed  tbemadvea  into  ihe  JUk 
letters  and  words  : 


w 


Breathe  under  the  keel  of  a  ship  which  sbIIb, 
Urge  ber  aliead  apite  of  tides  and  gales  : 
Draw  wliisperoJ  wordi  from  dumb  iron  vrire  ; 
Feed  a  fleet  ateed  with  water  and  fire  : 
This  ntnat  you  do — for  who  does  it,  nor  vtiDoeSi 
Alone  can  hope  to  win  the  Fair  Princess. 


liaviug   returned  this  response,  tbe  Fountoio    of  EaMrW^  J 
disappeared.  ■ 

Prince  Jocund  was  in  despair.     "  Destiny  has  willed  it,"^ 
BQid.     "Farewell,  dear  Cherrylips." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Deepoue.     "Courage — distrust  the  'at 
aiblo — it  is  a  word — nothing  more.     Come,  let  us  i 
journey." 

So  tbey  travelled  on  day  after  day,  until  they  eamo  to  tbs  i 
of  Wonders.  As  it  grew  dai'k,  they  arrived  at  a  citj,  and  !•,  I 
saw  it  lighted  up  without  wick  or  oil.  Flame  came  from 
tubes,  brighter  than  ever  the  piuuce  had  seen  before. 
marvelled  esceedingly.  "  People  once,"  said  Dcepone,  * 
that  smoke  come  from  Same,  never  flame  from  smake.  Lal'4 
dwellers  in  this  land  prove  how  wrong  they  were. '  * 

"  Indeed,"  replied  tbe  ptinee — "  My  uncle,  who  is  Empctnri' 
China,  had  a  subject  called  Aladdin,  who  posaessed  a  nonilcrfri 
lamp,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  lamps  I  see  around  jne." 

"  Such  lights  were  called  enchanted  biDtcma  Mice,  now  tbe; 
are  called  cas  lamps,"  observed  tbe  Sage. 

"  I  think,"  said  Prince  Jocund,  "that  gas  is  better  thtui  in 

And  so  they  toiled  on  yet  further  to  another  vast  cttT.  It'll 
full  of  great  houses  and  high  chinmeys.  like  black  pillars. 

"These,"  aaid  the  sage,  "are  the  dwellings  where  eW. 
machinery  of  iron  and  ateol  and  wood  spins  ganuenta  for  tlMW_ 
'"'  could  clothe  the  univerae.     Its  macliiuos,   willi  i 

;  levers  and  wheels,  can  beat  all  human  1 
i  Power-looms." 
\,  &e  prince,    "even  the  enchanted  ilistitS^  « 
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kingdom  can  do  nothing  like  that.  I  see — I  see — a  power-loom 
is  hotter  than  an  enchanted  distaff.*' 

And  still  they  journeyed,  and  the  prince  was  hecoming  impatient 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  at  least  attempting  to  perfoim  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  recovery  of  Cherrylips  was  to  depend, 

when  they  reached  the  margin  of  a  river, a  thousand  ships 

were  sailing  with  the  tide. 

**  Ah,"  said  Jocund,  **hehold  water  and  ships,  hut  alas,  we  are 
not  fishes  to  hreathe  heneath  the  waves." 

**  Hush,"  replied  Deepone,  **  follow  me  hravely."  And  the 
sage  led  the  prince  into  a  circular  pavilion  upon  the  river's  hank, 
in  the  centre  whereof  they  saw  a  huge  chasm,  like  a  well,  with  a 
winding  staircase  leading  down  into  the  howels  of  the  earth.  And 
the  sage  addressed  himself  to  descend,  hut  the  prince  was  some- 
what frightened,  for  airy  croaking  voices  screamed  in  his  ear, 
*  *  Don't  attempt  it, ' ' — "Madness,  *  * — *  *  Can't  he  done, ' '  and  such  like 
phrases — while  low-hrowed,  hig-jawed  phantoms  grinned  at  him. 

But  Deepone  opened  his  hook,  the  demons  vanished,  and  the 
two  adventurers  strode  holdly  down  the  winding  stair.  It  was  a 
dim,  awful  place,  and  the  prince  longed  for  the  light  of  day.  At 
length  they  reached  the  hollow  of  the  huge  well,  and  heheld  a 
long  gallery  extending  hefore  them,  illuminated  with  twinkling 
lamps.  They  entered  it  holdly.  It  reminded  the  prince  of  the 
enchanted  grottos  and  caverns  which  ahounded  in  that  part  of  his 
kingdom  abutting  on  Fairy  Land.  No  noise  was  heard,  and  the 
stillness  was  solemn. 

Suddenly  the  sage  addressed  the  -prince,  "  You  have  fulfilled 
the  first  condition." 

**  How  ?  "  said  the  prince  ;  **  where  is  the  water  and  the  sailing 
ship  ?" 

**  Both  above  you,"  replied  Deepone ;  "the  one  flows,  the  other 
floats,  over  your  head." 

"Wonderful!  "  exclaimed  Prince  Jocund,  quite  delighted  at 
finding  ho  had  made  so  much  progress.  "  And  who  is  the  wizard 
who  bored  this  mighty  cavern  ?  " 

"  A  wizard  called  Brunell,"  said  Deepone. 

"  He  is  greater  than  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott,"  answered  the 
Prince.  And  presently  they  ascended  to  the  further  bank  of  the 
river,  leaving  it  far  behind  as  they  proceeded  along. 

And  now  the  heavens  darkened — ^the  thumder  muttered,  and  a 
strong  wind  swept  furiously  by. 


[ 
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Let  us  gain  shelter,"  said  tho  prince  ; 
rible." 


'  tho 


XQO.  ^^H 

tb«  aektM 


"  But  we  muit  face  it,"  replied  Deepono. 

Aud  as  they  spoke,  they  heard  tho  roaring  of  I 

presently^  they  saw  the  ocean  a!!   whit«    with  fo«un,  wliidi  b 

tetnpostt  TCM  dashing  on  the  shore. 

"And  now,"  said  the  prince,  "you  see  we  must  atop  ;  nMP> 

the  best  galley  of  the  king,  my  father,  though  ita  ribs  are  aid 

with  gold,  and  ila  prow  glitters  vith  diamonda,  and  its  nubat 

richest  satin  ;  nay,  even  although  it  has  been  blest  by  a 

and  enchanted  by  the  song  of  mermaids,  could  sail  a 

fierce  a  etorm," 

As  he  spoke,  they  stood  on  the  beach,  and  the  8 

furiously  at  their  feet, 

"  Where  lies  our  course  ?  "  inquired  the  prince, 

"  Right  outward,  on  tho  ocean — to  the  point   from  wh( 

tempest  blows, "   returned    Deepone.      "  We     must   ." 
^^  Steam  Spiiut," 

^^^^   "  Where  dwells  she  ?  "  asked  tho  prince, 
^^^P  "  Uer  home   is  immortal  ;  it  is  in  the  niind-bi 
^^■tarnal  Watt,"  replied  the  Sage. 
^^B  "  What  did  Walt  do  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 
^^^^  "  More  than  Zoroaster,"  responded  Deepouc.      "  Leokl 
^^^B  The  prince  looked,  and  beheld  what  he  had  not  al  t 
^^■a  enug  cove — with  a  bark  riding  in  it,     It  was  quits  1 

from  his  father's  galleys  ;  for,  on  each   side   ' 

wheels,    and    between  them    the  prince   saw    s 

smoking,  whereat  he  marvelled  greatly. 
^^     There  was  no  time  however  for  wonder.     "  Follow  ma  O 
^Bteid  Deepone.     And  in  a  moment  they  stood  upon  the  d 
^^B  "  Are  there  no  sails  ?  "  said  the  prince. 
^^^^  ''  None,"  said  Deepone.     "  We  require  a 
^^^r  "  No  oars  ? 
^^H  **  We  need  none." 

^^H    "  But  how  can  a  ship  move  against  wind  and  tide,  i 
^^Writhout  either  oars  or  sails  ?  "  inquired  the  prince, 
^^^pake,  ho  heard  the  same  voices  which  had  beset  him  ii 

beneath  the   river,  whisper,      "  llow  indeed — a  likely  | 

m  But  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  which  rose  high  abo*e  the  r 

■       sea,  drowned  tlie  voices — and  forthwith,  tho  great  wbec 
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and  in  spite  of  wind,  and  waves,  and  tide,  the  ship  moved  gal- 
lantly on. 

**  We  are  in  a  charmed  bark,'*  said  the  prince.  **  By  whom 
was  it  enchanted  ?  " 

'*  By  science,**  replied  Deepone,     "  Look  here.** 

And  he  shewed  the  prince  a  vast  machine  of  iron  and  steel, 
straining  and  labouring  ;  and  while  the  sailors  lay  down  and  slept 
around,  the  clanking  monster  did  their  labour,  and  urged  the  ship 
forward. 

The  sea  beat  furiously  against  them  ;  the  wind  shrieked  and 
roared  in  its  fury ;  the  speeding  tide  ran  foaming  astern  ;  but, 
urging  her  way  steadily  onward,  trusting  only  to  her  own  mighty 
inner  impulse,  the  wonderful  ship  pursued  its  track,  heedless  of 
all — triumphant  over  all.  And  as  distant  land  loomed  dimly  forth 
ahead — and  wind  and  tide,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  baffled  fury,  sank 
to  rest,  the  second  condition  was  accomplished. 

**  Ah  !  **  said  the  prince  ;  **  hot  water  against  cold — the  power 
of  steam  against  the  power  of  wind.** 

So  they  landed  and  travelled  on. 

"  How  are  we  to  know  where  the  Fairy  Bullyana  has  bestowed 
the  princess,**  said  Jocund.  **  Is  not  this  dim  land  her  dominion  ; 
and  here  will  not  all  things  conspire  against  us  ?  ** 

"  Not  so,  *'  replied  Deepone.  "Be  of  good  cheer.  There  is  no 
land  where  Knowledge  is  not  Power  ;  consult  we  the  Whispering 
Wires.     See — behold  them  !** 

The  Prince  looked,  and  observed  four  wires  stretched  upon  poles, 
and  extending  further  than  the  eye  could  reach.  He  marvelled 
exceedingly  how  these  iron  threads  could  give  him  the  knowledge 
he  sought  for ;  and  inwai-dly  remarked,  that  the  people  of  his 
kingdom,  the  land  of  romance,  could  turn  them  to  no  better  use 
than  to  dry  wet  linen  on. 

**  Here,**  said  Deepone,  interrupting  his  companion's  reveries, 
**  Here  is  the  temple  of  the  whispering  wires.** 

It  was  a  species  of  small  grotto,  but  above  the  earth,  not 
below  it. 

On  entering  they  were  saluted  by  the  Guardian  of  the  temple. 
He  looked  at  Deepone,  and  when  he  saw  his  book,  he  bowed  before 
bim.  **  Welcome,**  said  the  Guardian.  "Thou  art  one  of  our 
brotherhood — the  pioneers  of  the  Lady  Knowledge.** 

"  Can  thy  whispering  wires  hold  converse  with  the  castle  of  the 
Fairy  Bullyana  ?  **  demanded  Deepone. 


M 

the  I 
theii 
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Surely  they  can,"  wos  the  reply.  "  Her  benighteil 
know  not  aa  jct  the  power  wliich  our  stretching  wires  givp  u 
loolt  but  on  them  els  mere  ordinary  ractBl." 

"  Domand  then,"  said  Dceponc,  "  whether  tbe  Prinoesai 
lips  he  held  in  bondage  by  the  Fairy  Bullyana." 

But  how  far  is  it  from  heuoo  to  tbe  castle  of  the  fairy  ?' 
prince. 

'  A  thousand  leagues,"  replied  the  Guardian  of  die 
And  can  the  whispering  wires  whisper    so  lar!" 
je,  in  great  astonishment. 

To  them,"  replied  Deopone,  "  an  inch  is  aa  an  dl — a 
lea,guea  as  a  yard." 

Meantime  the  Guardias  advanced  to  on.  inner  shrine,  uul  ft 
the  demand  required  to  tlio  whispering  wires  ;  am)  in  aa  inita. 
their  metallic  voices,  eloquent  though  silent,  replied, 
"  The  Princess  Chenylips  is  confined  in  the  castle  of  Bt 
Wonderful!  "   said  the  prince;    "behold    the  duml 
language." 

So  tliey  passed  out,  and  the  prince  saw  two  cabalisttcal  wdl 
•Bribed  over  the  portal.     They  were  "electric  TKi.EOttirH. 
■The  Guardian  of  the  temple,  Laving  saiutod  Dcepone  withp** 
ipect,  they  pursued  their  way. 

"Three  conditions  of  the  four,"  remarked  the  prince,   "•" 

I011.3    1....  ,L_T.__j__.  -.J  jg  con,e_      Whereto  find  a  stood  win* 

living  coals.     What  would  be  the  mtf 

that  which  my  friend  St,  George  KW 

.  animal !    But  it  is  inipossible  thu  wA 


fulfilled,  but  the  hardest  is 
fattens  hia 
terrible  of  dragons- 
ihe  other  day — to  such  a 

"  Hope  on — 


m,"  replied    Deepono.      "  If  tbo  tgt  ^ 
one  race  of  miracles  is  going — that  of  another  is  coming." 
As  he  spoke,  they  stood  before  a  Lugo  building.      U  seenwJ* 
lecios  of  palace  ;  high  pillars  guarded  its  vast  portoU,  andl>il 
les  of  delectable  structure  stretched  away  on  either  hand.    I' 

vast  place, 

et  us  enter,"  said  Dcepone. 

They  did  ao,  and  found  themaolvcB  in  a  species  of  imnMl 

_  Tilion,     The  roof  was  iron,  and  so  were  tbe  pillars  wkich  i^ 

ported  it.     From  a  massive  platform  of  stone  where   they  *t^ 

they  could  see  this  roof,  crossed  and  barred  hy  numberlcn  ti4 

ital  beams,  stretcLing  out  its  great  proportions  ;  and  ImMk 

prince  remarked  a  vast  number  of  iron  aaiisal 
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stationary — some  moving  hither  and  thither — emitting  from  time 
to  time  loud  pantings,  and  glaring  with  inward  fire. 

**  Behold  !  '*  said  Deepone,  **  the  stable  of  the  fiery  steeds.'* 

The  prince  looked  on  stupefied.  Presently  one  of  the  iron 
horses  advanced  close  to  him.  He  shrunk  from  the  awful  power 
manifest  in  the  grinding  motions  of  its  huge  metal  limbs. 

"  Lo  ! — our  charger  :  mount,  and  let  us  depart  for  the  castle  of 
BuUyana." 

Were  it  not  his  faithful  friend  Deepone  ^ho  uttered  these 
words,  the  prince  would  never  have  mustered  sufficient  courage  to 
approach  the  terrible  monster.  As  it  was,  he  mounted  tremblingly. 
Deepone  took  his  place  beside  him.  The  iron  horse  uttered  a  loud 
neigh  of  eagerness — shrill  indeed  as  a  whistle — and  then  panting 
with  its  glowing  breath,  it  shot  swiftly  away. 

How  terrible  was  its  progress  ! — Over  vast  plains,  and  by  dimly- 
seen  cities — pausing  not — faultering  not — flying  with  one  con- 
tinuous rush — leaving  behind  swift  birds  and  animals — on,  on, 
bounded  the  wondrous  steed.  For  some  time  Prince  Jocund  had 
no  breath  to  speak  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  deprived  him  of  it, 
and  he  clung,  instinctively  to  Deepone,  who  regulated  by  an  iron 
bridle,  the  motions  of  the  horse. 

**  This  is  awful !  "  he  said  at  last.  **  I  have  heard  of  a  horse, 
possessed  by  one  of  my  royal  relations— you  may  perhaps  have 
read  about  it  in  the 'Arabian  Nights,*  a  work  which  contains 
accounts  of  many  remarkable  adventures  and  facts — which  had  a 
curious  characteristic.  It  was  of  wood,  yet  it  could  fly :  now 
this  seems  as  wonderful ;  it  is  of  iron,  yet  it  can  run.** 

"Truly,**  said  Deepone,  with  a  smile,  **  the  marvels  are 
similar.** 

**Now,"  continued  the  prince,  **my  kinsman's  horse  could  fly 
over  that  mountain  we  are  approaching.'* 

**  And  mine,"  replied  Deepone,  **  can  plunge  beneath  it." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  when,  with  a  loud  scream,  and  a  cold 
•  inish  of  wet  air,  the  iron  horse,  leaving  the  open  light  and  the  waim 
sun,  plunged  into  the  hill-side,  and  swept  furiously  in  utter  dark- 
ness, through  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

The'prince,  fairly  frightened,  spoke  not,  until  they  emerged  from 
this  subterraneous  way  as  suddenly  as  they  had  entered  it.  Then 
he  said  solemnly  :  **  The  horse  of  iron  is  greater  than  the  horse 
of  wood." 

"  I  know  not  the  name  of  your  'wooden  ftleeOi,^^  xc>JC\^^'\i^'^^^'^^' 
This  animal  is  called  Lo  COMOTI'VE. 
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And  now  they  were  approadiing  BoUjana's  Castle.  The  ur 
frvew  dim  and  the  eonntry  seemed  covered  with  a  blurring  and 
blotting  haze.  But  whererer  *'  Locomotiye  "  went  it  brightened, 
the  wonderful  horse  threw  out  bursts  of  vivid  flame  which  lightened 
ail  around,  and  a  dim  army  of  phantom  shapes,  some  of  them 
looming  amid  the  retiring  darkness  like  old  carriages  and  waggons 
of  different  descriptions,  flew  tumultuously  before  the  iron  horse. 
It  seemed  that  they  could  not  endure  the  gleam  of  his  brightaess, 
nor  the  fury  of  his  rush. 

''See,"  said  Deepone,  "how  the  dim  fmns  of  this  land  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  flee  before  us." 

As  he  spoke^  the  far-off  towers  of  the  Castle  of  BuUyana 
appeared  ;  they  were  at  first  but  indistinctly  seen  on  account  of  the 
unhealthy  haze,  but  as  ''  Locomotive  "  advanced^  his  riders  beheld 
a  countless  swarm  of  the  retainers  and  subjects  of  the  Fairy 
BuHyana,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  across  the  path  with  the 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  disputing  their  progress.  For  a  moment 
the  prince  was  discouraged,  when  he  ^looked  at  the  numbers  op- 
posed to  him  ;  but  at  the  same  instant  he  descried  the  Princess 
Cherrylips  (he  knew  her  immediately,  for  the  Sun's  portraits 
are  unfailing)  waving  her  hand  to  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Caatle  tower.  Then  indeed,  he  shouted  an  involimtary  war-cry, 
which  was  returned  by  the  host  before  him.  Truly  they  appeared 
somewhat  formidable.  Right  in  the  track  stood  the  Fairy  Bullyana 
bearing  the  sceptre  of  her  empire,  in  shape  like  a  gallows.  On 
cither  hand  were  stationed  her  dragons.  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  : 
behind  the  Fairy  was  a  species  of  shrine  inclosing  an  idol  horrible 
to  behold,  and  on  the  shrine  was  written  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
Idolatry — 

THE   GOOD   OLD  TIMES.  « 

All  around  were  disposed  a  countless  multitude — ^w<»i3hippers  of 
the  Fairy  and  the  Idol,  many  bearing  banners  inscribed  "  Protection,'  * 
the  ''  Old  Constitution,'*  and  other  unmeaning  gibberish,  probably, 
however,  understood  by  those  who  carried  them. 

And  thus  they  waited  the  onset.  It  soon  came.  With  the  rush  of 
all  heaven's  whirlwinds — ^with  the  roar  of  all  heaven's  artillery — 
the  awful  steed  thundered  over  the  array — crushing  it — annihilating 
it — dashing  to  dust  the  Fairy  and  the  Temple,  and  the  Idol,  leaving 
but  the  memory  of  the  opposing  host  as  of  old  bad  things  which  were. 

And  as  the  armies  of  Bullyana  were  thus  destroyed,  the  Castle 
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fell  and  mouldered  awaj,  with  a  loud  roaring  noise  ;  ramparts  and 
citadels  vanished  away,  and,  amid  the  whirl  of  the  dissolution, 
Jocund  leaped  triumphantly  to  the  ground  and  clasped  the  Princess 
Cherrylips,  unharmed  amid  the  destruction  around. 

Then,  lo  !  a  heaming  light  shone  gloriously  forth,  investing  as  it 
were  the  Prince,  the  Princess,  and  Deepone  in  its  splendour.  The 
last  remnants  of.  the  palace  of  BuUyana  melted  hefore  its  pure 
brightness  ;  and  a  loud  voice  ringing  like  a  thousand  trumpets 
proclaimed — 

Deepone  is  Wisdom  :  Prince  Jocund  is  Enterprise  ;  and  the 
Princess  Cherrtlips  is  Success. 

Wisdom  and  Enterprise  ever  win  Success. 

<^  ^pr  y^  ^p  y^ 

We  hope  the  moral  of  our  Fairy  Tale  is  suflSciently  obvious. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  look  with  hope  and  triumph  and 
mighty  aspirations  on  the  progress  of  our  kind,  we  would  proclaim 
loudly,  rejoicingly,  the  great  absorbing  truth,  that  the  elements  of 
the  Fairy  Fiction  of  one  age,  are  but  the  material  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  next ! 

A.  B.  R. 


THE   SICK  LADY. 


BiEfiiDB  that  sunny  window-seat, 

See  where  a  pillow'd  lady  lies, 
Forth  gazing  on  the  garden  sweet. 

With  glazed  and  melancholy  eyes ; 
GamboUmg  on  the  velvet  grass, 

A  troop  of  boys  she  doth  behold. 
Outside  the  jasmine-bowered  glass. 

Which  shields  her  from  the  morning  cold. 

That  lady's  lands  stretch  far  and  wide, 

And  heaps  of  gold  and  gems  has  she  ! 
And  yet,  to  be  a  peasant's  bride, 

She  'd  give  her  riches  to  the  sea ! 
In  companv  with  that  blithe  band. 

To  toss  her  limbs  in  healthful  play, 
The  title  to  her  teeminff  land, 

Without  a  sigh  she  'd  sign  away  I 
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The  £irinily  board  at  eve  is  spread, 

And  all  the  household  crowd  to  eat : 
Yet  she  must  turn  her  hand  and  head 

From  pleasant  drink  and  dainty  meat ; 
The  gleesome  laugh  disturbs  her  brain, 

The  sweet  song  wounds  her  sharpened  ear, 
The  gnawing  worm  of  ceaseless  pain 

Poisons  the  joy  and  carks  the  cheer. 

And  not  her  aching  head  alone. 

And  tortured  side,  her  spirit  rend ; 
She  feels  that  every  smolher'd  groan 

Is  echoed  on  from  friend  to  Mend  ; 
She  feels  her  sad,  continual  sighs, 

Creeping,  like  cold  airs,  through  the  place ; 
She  knows  that,  on  the  day  she  dies. 

Shadows  will  fall  from  many  a  face ! 

Look  on  her  ye,  whose  beds  of  death 

Must  yet  be  strewn  on  garret  floors — 
What  boots  it  that  her  dying  breath 

Winds  to  the  skies  through  gilded  doors  ? 
Oh,  never  dream  that  mirror'd  halls 

Make  happier  the  hearts  they  hide, 
Than  the  most  lowly  cabin  walls. 

Where  Health  is  welcome  to  abide  ! 

R.  M. 


THE   HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMAN, 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Letter  XXIII. — To  Mrs.  Hedgehog,  of  New  York. 

Dear  Grandmother, — Of  course,  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
potato  blight.  There  are  some  subjects  that  women  don't  want 
newspapers  to  teach  *em  about,  and  '*  potatos  is  one."  I  can't 
tell  how  your  red  Yorks  and  kidneys  may  be  in  your  part  of  the 
world  :  with  us,  they  're  things  to  weep  over.  But  of  course  your 
potatoes  are  all  right :  you  Ve  done  nothing  to  bring  down  rot 
upon  *em  from  heaven.  But  it 's  very  different  with  us,  grand- 
mother.    Our  potato  blight  was  got  up  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
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and — ^would  you  think  it  ? — consented  to  by  her  blessed  Majesty ! 
It  is  now  as  plain  as  light  that  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  has  done 
it  all !  One  William  Ferrie — who  writes  in  a  hair  shirt  with  a 
girdle  of  tenpenny  nails  next  his  skin — ^has  let  out  the  terrible 
secret  in  the  Witness,  an  Edinburgh  paper  (Nov.  8).  He  groans 
as  follows : — 

Had  w«  set  ourselves  to  consider  by  what  display  of  His  sovereignty 
the  Lord  could  most  thoroughly  and  very  severely  have  distressed 
Ireland,  whilst  yet  He  in  some  degree  afflicted  also  both  England  and 
Scotland,  in  token  of  his  indignation  at  the  sin  of  their  joint  rulers  in 
enacting  that  which,  whilst  it  insuUed  Him,  was  justified  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  benefit  Ireland,  could  we  have  conceived  a  more  effectual 
one  than  the  blasting  of  ths  potato  crop  ! 

Now,  Grandmother,  this,  I  know,  is  stuff  after  your  own  hearts 
Popery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rot !  The  Lord  has  been  insulted  ; 
and  his  terrible  vengeance  is — a  blight  upon  potatos !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  fact — a  fact  so  after  the  good  old 
times  !  Nevertheless,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  rather  hard  that  Pro- 
testant potatos — ^potatos  that,  if  they  could  talk,  would  cry  "  no 
surrender** — should  suffer  equally  with  potatos  of  Roman  Catholic 
principles.  I  know  it's  very  conceited  in  me  to  give  an  opinion 
against  men  like  William  Ferrie, — men,  who  always  bawl  and 
scribble  (I  've  heard  'em  in  their  pulpits,  as  well  as  read  their  stuff 
in  print,)  as  if  they  were  nothing  less  than  livery  servants  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  knew  all  the  household  secrets  !  And  Willy  Ferrie, 
depend  on  *t,  is  a  flunky  after  this  fashion. 

A  rotten  potato  is  a  rotten  potato — at  least,  so  I  should  have 
thought  it,  afore  I  'd  been  taught  better  by  ranting  Willy ;  but 
now,  I  can  see  into  the  thing  just  as  well  as  if  Erasmus  Wilson — 
the  magician  of  the  microscope — had  lent  me  his  glass,  and  his 
eyes  and  brains  into  the  bargain.  I  can  see  into  the  decayed 
parts,  for  I  won't  bother  your  dear  head  with  hard  words  (though 
when  a  man's  got  *em  for  the  first  time,  he  likes  to  sport  'em) — and 
can  behold  nothing  but,  what  you  used  to  call,  **  the  murdering 
papishes. "  I  've  a  'tato  before  me,  as  rotten  as  the  heart  of  any  talk- 
ing *tato  that  ever  spouted  blarney  in  the  face  of  starvation.  Well, 
with  the  microscope,  I  can  see  the  Old  Woman  in  Scarlet,  with  her 
toe  polished  with  holy  kisses — cardinals  and  abbots,  and  friars,  and 
priests  in  white  and  red  and  gold,  and  canopies,  and  dolls  of  the 
virgin,  and  saints,  and  little  boys  swinging  censers.  I  can  see  all 
this,  by  the  assistance  of  WiUy  Ferrie,^ — all  of  it  in  one  potato, 

KG.  Xn. — ^VOL.  n.  N  N 
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115  plainly  as  once  I  fiaw  ftll  sorts  of  sharks  iu  a  drop  of  New  Riwt 
water  I  sLall  write  tliis  hlesaed  night  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew— 
(by  tie  way,  dear  GmndmotLer,  it  wae  said  tliat  Sir  Andrew  wu 
lately  cauglit  in  a  Sunday  train,  but  it  iso  'l  true  :  it  'e  now  pruTCil 
to  be  samobody  I  won't  mention  to  you,  who  SBmetimes,  wit  «£ 
spite  to  tiie  baronet,  goes  about  in  his  likeness) — I  '11  write  to  SJr 
Andrew,  and  get  him  to  giye  a  Potato  Lecture,  after  this  fasLioii, 
at  Exeter  Hall.  If  with  one  potato  he  wouldn't  malte  the  womtn 
cry,  then  there's  uo  weeping  to  be  got  out  of  aa  oiuon!  Sir 
Andrew  with  oue  rotten  patato,  like  David  with  »  smooth  pt^tbie. 
would  kill  Goliah  Peel  as  dead  as  Tamworth  mutton. 

And  yet  when  it  'b  plain  that  it 's  tiic  Maynootli  Grant,  and  rnn 
the  wet — certainly  not  the  wet^lhat  "s  rotted  the  potato,  wpfiiri 
big-wig  BoctorB  sent  to  Ireland  (a  furllier  insult  to  Frovidatrc, 
Grandmother)  to  iaqiiire,  as  it  is  presumptuously  said,  into  the  auu» 
_<#f  the  disease.  Why,  I  know  what  yuu,  or  any  otltargoodaU 
■  'Woman  would  have  done  ;  after  you  'd  tasted  the  Mcbjswtb  (hut 
"  .^^iiid  there's  no  miitaking  the  flavour— in  your  eHrlr  kldnen, 
you  'd  at  once  have  stopped  the  rot ;— and  how  would  yon'bara^v 
it  i  Why,  you  'd  have  gotthc  Queen  to  ecnd  a  nuesage  hi  Pi^mr- 
mont,  to  order  a  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Of  oounDm 
>vould.  But  no  (  sinful  men  are  made  fool-liardy  by  aiiocess.  W 
cause,  when  they  granted  Catliolic  'Maacijutlon,  tlw  fly  sfasei  m 
tumipa,  it  was  thouglit  we  eonld  give  money  to  Maynootli  CAf- 
and  yet  aave  our  'tatoa  !  Ha  !  dear  (jraDchuothcr,  when  ynu  ttir 
your  kidney  baked,  stcaiuod,  or  mashed,— think  of  us  sinners,  ^ 
aay  a  abort  prayer  for  us. 

I  'd  forgotten  to  tet!  you  that  the  potatos  in  Belgium  n«  b 
bad,  or  even  worse,  than  ours.  Besidas  the  wet,  I  can't  pnniiJj 
tell  the  euuao  of  this  :  because  there  'e  been  uo  Ulaynooth  Grni 
there  ;  nearly  all  the  wicked  people  being  Catholics, — but  th<% 
I  suppose,  that 's  it.  Mr.  Flunky  Ferrie  declares  that  "  iW 
present  judgment  is  connected  withFopery."  There  *»  no  lUlc 
of  it : 

The  blight  being  general  over  three  kingdoma,  poinla  oot  lie  »db» 
iftht  land  as  the  persons  whose  sin  has  eecur^  it  ;  tfbd  the  U^ 
being  in  the  potato  crop  directs  attention  to  their  dealings  with  Ird^ 
HE  the  particular  sins  which  have  immediately  called  ii  down. 

This  is,  doubtlef  B,  tnie  enough  ;  and  no  less  true.  Iwcanv  iW 
whole  people  muaX  ftuSet  Iw  ■iJiit  W«i&  -Kiaiis.,    Ngw 
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blight  fallen  only  upon  Tamworth,  or  Strathfietcbmye,  or  all  the 
'tatos  of  all  the  Ministers, — the  disease  would  doabtless  have  heen 
hushed  up.  Yes, — it  was  necessary  that  every  man  should  suffer 
in  his  potatos ;  not  only  the  sinful  Protestant  who  consented  to  the 
Orant,  but  the  lucky  Catholics  who  accepted  it.  The  judgment 
£^11  upon  all  tubers  alike, — the  tubers  of  the  Established  Church 
«nd  of  the  Church  of  Babylon.  The  Bishop  «f  London's  'tatos 
are  in  as  forlorn  »  way  as  tire  'tatos  of  the  Irn^  Lion  of  Judah : 
that 's  some  comfort.  Grandmother. 

Well,  and  what  does  tins  blight  say  to  the  Catholics — ^what 
does  every  potato  cry — (with  the  little  voice  that  what  they  call 
tubercular  consumption  has  left  it) — what  does  it  cry  to  the  **  pa- 
pishes,"  but — **  Change  your  religion,  and  henceforth  be  happy  in 
your  'tatos4"  At  first,  I  thought  this  change  of  religion  a 
ticklish  matter;  but  when  I  see  how  easily  the  nobs — the  bright 
examples  of  the  world  —  do  it,  why  rt  's  only  conceit  in  smaller 
people  to  hesitate  :  for  I  Ve  just  read  a  long  story  about  the 
Emperor  of  Nicholas,  who  's  in  Italy  with  his  poor  dying  wife.  (By 
the  way,  it  seems  that  the  Emperor,  like  many  other  folks,  is  such 
a  good-tempered,  jolly  fellow  when  he  s  out,  that  it  *s  a  pity  he 
should  ever  go  home  again.)  The  Emperor's  daughter,  the 
Duchess  Olga  (a  good  play-bill  name  isn't  it  ?)  was  to  marry  an 
Austrian  Archduke ;  but  her  father  wouldn't  let  her  alter  her 
religion  from  the  Greek  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Now,  however, 
Nicholas  has  thought  better  of  it, — and  his  daughter  may  change 
her  religion  for  a  husband,  just  as  she  'U  put  on  a  new  gown  to  be 
married  in.  When  emperors  and  kings  play  at  hustle-cup  with 
creeds, — ^isn't  it  downright  impudence  in  mere  nobodies  to  be  nice  ? 

When  I  think,  though,  that  the  Maynooth  Grant  has  brought 
the  rot  in  potatos,  I  can't  help  looking  round  about  the  world, 
and  fearing  what  may  bye-andbye  hecome  of  us  for  our  friend- 
ship with  the  heathen.  We  take  tea  of  the  Chinese  ;  a  people, 
evidently  an  insult  to  heaven — though  long  put  up  with,  and 
mustering  hundreds  of  millions.  Doesn't  Mr.  Ferrie  fear  that 
some  day,  all  us  men  may  rise  in  the  morning  with  pig-tails,  and 
the  women  get  up  with  a  little  foot  a  piece  ?  We  buy  rhubarb 
from  the  wicked  Turk.  A  time  may  come  when — ^for  a  visitation 
— the  drug  may  deceive  all  the  doctors,  and  Old  Gooseberry  only 
know  what  mischief  may  happen  !  We  get  tallow  from  Russia. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  mayn't,  in  every  six  to  a  pound,  without 
thinking  of  it,  set  up  a  candle  to  the  Greek  Church?     Will 
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Flunkj  Feme  think  of  these  things  ? — ^for  there  are  many  of  his 
kidney  who  'd  like  to  he  enlightened. 

But, .  oh  Grandmother !  perhaps  the  worst  is  to  come.  The 
Church  is  really  now  in  danger  !  i  Ve  not  had  a  fare  up  Ludgate- 
Hill  lately,  hut  I  Ve  no  douht  St.  Paul's  is  cracked  from  top  to 
hottom.  Would  you  helieve  it  ?  David  Salomons,  the  late 
Sheriff  (who  was  sweetly  cheated  out  of  his  gown  as  Alderman,  the 
said  gownheing  now  on  the  shoulders  9fChurch-and- State  Moon, 
Esq.) ; — David  Salomons,  a  Jew,  has  given  1666?.  135.  4.d,  to  huy 
a  scholarship  of  501,  a  year  for  the  city  of  London,  and  the  City 
— Gog  and  Magog  quivered  as  with  the  ague — has  heen  mean 
enough  to  take  it.  Oh,  for  the  good  old  times,  when  they  used 
to  spit  upon  Jews  in  the  Exchange  !  and  now  we  take  their  money 
from  *em  !  I  know  you  'U  think  it  a  hlow  at  the  Church.  The 
scholarship  is  said  to  he  *'  open  to  inemhers  of  every  religious 
persuasion  ;"  this  is  a  flam — a  hlind.  The  gift  is  a  sly  attack  on 
the  Established  Church.  It  's  the  evident  intention  of  the 
Minories  to  turn  us  all  into  Jews.  Never  has  there  been  such  a 
blow  struck  at  the  vested  interests  of  Smithfleld  pig-market.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis — whom  I  took  up  at  Exeter  Hall  a  night  or  two  ago 
— says,  in  two  years  there'll  be  a  grand  Rabbi  in  Lambeth  Palace. 

Your  affectionate  Grandson, 

'  Juniper  Hedgehog. 


LOOK  FORWARD. 


One  year  the  nearer,  wife, 

Are  we  to  death  ; 
Time,  love,  that  meeteth  life, 

Gamers  our  breath. 

Let  not  thy  dear  face  own 

Looks  of  distress : 
If  days  of  love  are  gone. 

Sorrows  are  less. 

Look  forward  cheerily, — 

Hope  to  the  last ! 
Would'st  thou  live  wearily. 

Cling  to  the  past. 

M.  L. 
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What  a  pitie  is  it  to  see  a  proper  gentleman  to  have  sndi  a  crick  in  his 
neck  that  he  cannot  look  hackward.  Yet  no  better  is  he  who  cannot  see 
behind  him  the  actions  which  long  since  were  performed.  History  maketh  a 
young  man  to  be  old,  without  either  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs ;  privileging  him 
with  the  experience  of  age,  without  either  the  ii^rmities  or  inconveniences 
thei-eof.  Yea,  it  not  onely  maketh  things  past,  present ;  but  inableth  one  to 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  things  to  come.  For  ihia  world  affordeth  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  the  same  sense  wherein  we  call  it  a  new  jnoon ;  which  is 
the  old  one  in  another  shape,  and  yet  no  other  than  what  had  been  formerly. 
Old  actions  return  again,  furbished  over  with  some  new  and  different  circum- 
stances.— Fuller. 

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 
HENRY   THE   SECOND   AND  HIS   SONS. 

1170 — 1189.  It  was  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  the  great  English 
king,  when  the  swords  of  .Fitzurse,  Brito,  and  Hugh  of  Horsea, 
struck  down  Thomas  a  Becket  at  the  high  altar  of  Canterhury 
church.  Wholly  without  warrant  are  the  partizan  statements 
which  would  still  associate  Henry  with  that  dreadful  crime,  and 
most  melancholy  blunder.  At  the  very  hour  when  the  murderers 
held  parley  before  the  deed  with  their  high-spirited  victim,  three 
barons,  royal  messengers,  were  on  their  way,  with  proper  legal 
authority,  and  on  a  ground  for  which  no  good  man  will  now  con- 
demn the  king,  to  arrest  the  archbishop.  His  first  act  on  his 
return  to  England  after  his  six  years'  exile,  had  been  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  compromise  he  had,  at  the  least  colourably,  sanctioned 
but  a  few  brief  months  before. 

In  truth  the  contest,  as  I  have  said,  was  virtually  decided  for 
the  king,  when  these  ruffian  swords  again  depressed  the  scale 
against  him.  Even  in  the  French  Court,  where  political  had  far 
outweighed  religious  considerations  in  the  determined  support  of 
Becket,  there  was  but  one  feeling  bf  hearty  sympathy  with  Henry, 
when,  in  language  often  afterwards  referred  to,  he  would  have 
brought  the  quarrel  to  a  simple  test.     *  Whatever  displeases  that 
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'  man,  is  taken  bj  him  to  be  contrary  to  God's  honour.  Bj  ill* 
'  two  words  would  he  take  from  me  all  mj  rights.  But  I  will  miU 
'  him  one  concession.  Cortes  tUere  have  been  htnga  in  EnglaoJ 
■  hefore  mc,  lees  powerful  than  I  am  ;  and  possibt^y  there  hate  hruo 
'  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  archbishops  more  holy  than  he  a. 
•  Wliat  the  greatest  and  bohcst  of  his  predeceasora  did  for  the  Ifist 
'  of  raiBC,  let  him  do  for  too,  and  I  eholl  be  satisfied,'  Tit 
virtuous  and  tadependent  bishop  of  Lisieux  bad  not  scrupr^d  nflei 
this  to  convey  to  Becket,  that  even  chorchmon  began  to  attrilntt 
the  continued  desperation  of  his  struggle  to  pride  radier  ihao  la 
virtue  ;  ajid  that  they  saw  in  him  stilt  tlie  Chancellor  io  sjiirn. 
resolved  to  have  no  superior,  and  determined  to  assert  a  power  »lioiii 
government  wilh  which  government  could  not  consbt.  Sioallf. 
when  Henry  procnred  the  secret  apostolical  letter  which  anthonwl 
his  son's  coronation  by  whatsoever  prelate  bo  might  chooM  t» 
select,  even  the  Pope  had  virtually  deserted  the  archhiahop'ft  cauM 

On  this  question  of  the  oonaecration  of  Henry's  eldest  son,  tk 
last  dispute  turned  almost  wholly.  The  coronation  of  yonng 
Henry  was  an  ill-adrised  step,  hut,  Bnpposlng  it  would  scltli! 
the  succeesioD  past  dispute,  the  king  had  set  his  heart  m» 
it ;  and  when  Beeket,  still  suspended  &om.  hia  see,  learnt  uii 
what  ho  hold  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of  eonsceratioii  1* 
longing  to  it,  bad  been  deputed  to  another,  his  rago  did  not  apaw 
even  St,  Peter's  r^res^itattve.  Ha  accused  the  Romiut  cnmi 
of  betraying  the  causa  of  God,  of  saving  Barubhas,  atid  of  cructff- 
ing  Christ  ^oin.  '  It  is  my  firm  purpose,'  be  added,  'new 
'  more  to  importune  the  pontifical  court.  Let  those  ro[wur  ^iiktf 
'  who  seek  profit  fiom  their  iniquities,  and  return  tbeooo  ginritw 
'  for  liaving  oppressed  the  righteous  cause  and  maihi  toDowiM 
'captive,'  Alnrmed  at  this  abuse,  the  Pontiff,  with  a.  dnuUe 
tivachery  to  which  it  is  strange  to  find  the  high  though  ■■>»■ 
taken  spirit  of  Becket  a  consenting  accomplice,  seerrtly  stqipDfJ 
means  of  suspension  and  oscoiumunication  against  the  rwy  )fft- 
latoa  whom  his  own  act  had  authorized  to  supersede  the  ailt^ 
functions  of  the  primacy.  With  ihese  powers,  unknown  to  ibo  kuf. 
who  would  not  else  have  reinstated  him,  Becket  retume>i  * 
England. 

He  returned,  not  to  complete  the  compromise — an  es^ntialM^ 
TOonof  which  was  acquiescence  and  silence  in  regard  lo 
■*  to  renew  fhc  conXaai.,  TVc  cnnHfiii-P,Y«i?le  crowded 

1  at  hia  landing  i^oVm^  aaWai^ 
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but  that,  against  the  doubtful  tenure  of  the  barons,  they  preferred 
to  hold  and  serve  under  the  Church) ;  and,  unattended  by  a  single 
man  of  rank  or  station,  but  accompanied  by  excited  masses  of  the 
peasantry,  serfs  and  tributaries  of  the  towns  and  fields,  he  again 
proclaimed  defiance  to  the  king.  He  refused  to  do  homage  for 
his  barony  ;  he  resisted  tile  king's  officers  and  laws  at  every  step  ; 
and  he  celebrated  the  Christmas  festival  with  thunders  of  excommu- 
nication. On  the  day  set  specially  apart  for  gentlest  and  most 
sacred  rejoicing;  he  appeared  in  his  Cathedral  with  a  budget  of 
curses.  Men  whose  only  crime  was  to  have  obeyed  their  king,  he 
cursed  in  soul  and  body ;  in  all  their  limbs  and  joints  and  mem- 
bers ;  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  their  goings  out  and  their  comings  in ; 
in  towns  and  in  castles,  in  fields  and  in  meadows,,  in  streets  and 
in  public  ways,  by  land  and  by  water;  sleeping  and  waking, 
standing  and  sitting  and  lying,  eating  an^  drinking,  speaking  or 
holding  their  peace  ;  by  day  and  by  night,  and  every  hour,  in  all 
places,  and-  at:  all  times,  everywhere  and  always. 

The  battle-axe  of  Brito  or  Fitzurse  was.  not  a  weapon*  that  could 
be  wielded  witii  such  terrible  potency  as  this  !  It  is  to  say  so  muck 
even  for  them — rude  friends  and  officers  of  royalty — ^to  record  that 
the  last  public  act  of  the  man  they  murdered  was  to  invoke  God 
to  afflict  the  king's  friends  and  officers  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
with  poverty  and  want,  with  cold  and  with  fever,  with  scabs  and 
ulcers  and  itch,  and  with  blindness  and  madness  ;  to  eject  them 
fi*om  their  homes  and  consume  their  substance  ;  to  make  their 
wives  widows  and  their  children  orphans  and  beggars  ;  to  curse  all 
things  belonging  to  them^  even  to  the  dog  which  guarded  them  and' 
the  cock  which  wakened  them.  *  Why  by  God's  eyes  ! '  Henry 
swore,  when  the  three  bishops  on  whom  these  denunciations  had 
fallen,  crossed  the  sea  to  entreat  his  protection,  *  he  will  next 
'  excommunicate  me.' 

The  main  defect  of  Henry's  character  was  tlie  sudden  violence 
of  his  temper.  His  passion  quickly  passed  away,  but  while  it 
lasted  was  ungovernable.  Even  his  friendly  chroniclers  admit 
this  ;  saying  that  his  round  soft  eyes,  so  *  dovelike  and  simple  ' 
in  hours  of  quiet,  in  his  anger  flashed  dreadful  fire,  and,  as  it 
were,  lightened.  To  which  it  is  added  by  witnesses  less  friendly, 
that  in  such  paroxysms  those  eyes  were  spotted  with  blood,  his 
countenance  seemed  of  flame,  his  tongue  poured  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  iiaprecations,  and  his  very  hands  inflicted  vengeance. 
He  would  throw  down  his  cap  ;  ungird  his  sword  ;  tear  off  His 
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clothes  ;  pull  the  ailk  coverlet  from  his  couch  ;  tinaUe  to  do  a 
iniBchiof,  would  sit  down  and  gnaw  the  straw  and  rushes  on  uw 
fioor  i  and  then,  with  the  better  impulse  of  that  really  noble 
though  ill-regulftted  nature,  would  undergo  a  passion  of  self- 
reproach  nnd  peuiteuco.  Ttirough  tbeee  trials  he  passed  on  heuiug 
of  the  primate's  fresh  de&auco.  He  raved  of  Lis  govemmunt 
outraged,  and  his  England  trampled  under  feet,  by  a  friead  who 
had  betrayed  him  ;  by  a  wretch  who  had  eaten  hja  bread ;  by  ■ 
beggar  who  bad  come  to  his  court  on  a  limping  packborso,  cann- 
ing all  bis  baggage  at  bis  back.  '  And  of  all  the  daatardly 
'  knights  1  maintain  at  my  cost,  and  feed  at  my  table,"  be  shoaled 
forth,  '  there  is  not  one  tjiat  will  delirer  me  from  this  turbulent 
'  priest !  '  Silently,  when  the  frantic  words  were  said,  four 
barons  of  tlio  chamber  withdrew.  Their  ahscace  was  not  at  first 
observed,  nor,  when  observed,  was  its  cause  suspected.  Recoveiinf 
calmness,  Henry  addrdlsed  biuisolf  to  council ;  and  while  Brifo, 
de  MorvIUe,  de  Tracy,  and  Fitzurse,  were  in  full  g»Uop  for  ll* 
coast,  the  three  commissionere  for  arrest  of  Eeeket  were  fbimallf 
appointed.  The  more  fel!  arrest  in  progress  was  yet  undreamt  c^. 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  says  the  great  poet,  to  have  even  their  hu- 
mours taken  for  a  warrant  'to  break  into  the  bloody  house  oflife.' 
When  the  iutelligence  was  conveyed  to  Henry,  he  was  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  with  unusual  pomp,  at  Bore,  k 
Normandy.  lie  stayed  the  festivities,  and  shut  himself  op  in  bii 
chamber.  For  thi-ce  days  none  had  access  to  him.  He  refbi«l 
food  ;  ho  would  not  receive  the  offices  of  bis  atteodaats  ;  lua  &• 
ordered  steps  were  heard  in  the  room  unceasingly.  His  liorrar  of 
the  deed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  hut  on  bis  clear  intellact 
there  had  also  flashed  the  souse  of  what  be  had  lost  by  it ; — thai 
much  of  his  labour  of  the  last  seven  years,  one  foul  rash  instant  had 
destroyed  ;  and  that  the  last  moment  of  Becket's  life  was  Ibe  BrW 
of  real  advantage  to  his  cause.  But  on  the  fourth  day  be  reappitved 
iu  bis  council-chamber  ;  commissioned  five  envoys  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  pontiff ;  took  resolute  means  to  disavow  tlio  duoil 
throughout  the  other  courts  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  though  to  finil 
relief  from  thoughts  which  still  threatened  bis  quiet,  emWked 
with  passionate  energy  in  an  old  weighty  project  of  conquoat  ■ 

adventure.  

Fourteen  years  before,  he  had  discussed  with  Becket  tl. 
of  adding  Irelaud  to  his  dominions.     It  was  a  dedga  li 
Vpewed  to  enterla\n;  \ivi\,\i&'fltti».im  kayyi'' 


of  Conquortl^H 

ecket  tW^^^^I 
deaga  h^^^^H 
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Bretons  and  Poitevins,  his  rivalry  with  France,  and  above  all  his 
encounter  with  the  primate,  had  deferred  its  prosecution.  He  had 
even  procured  from  Adrian  (Pope  Nicholas  Breakspeare)  a  papal 
letter  of  sanction  to  the  scheme.    *  Thou  hast  communicated  unto 

*  us,  *  said  Adrian,  *  our  very  dear  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou 

*  wouldst  enter  the  island  of  Hibemia,  to  subject  that  land  to 

*  obedience  to  laws,  to  extirpate  the  seeds  of  vice,  and  also  to 

*  procure  the  payment  there  to  the  blessed  apostle  Peter  of  the 
'  annual  tribute  of  a  penny  for  each  house.     Granting  to  this 

*  thy  laudable  and  pious  desire  the  favour  which  it  merits,  we  hold 

*  it  acceptable  that,  for  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  holy  church, 

*  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  correction  of  morals^ 

*  and  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  virtue,  thou  make  thy  entrance 

*  into  that  island,  and  there  execute  at  thy  discretion  whatever 
'  thou  shalt  think  proper  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation 

*  of  souls. '  A  pious  pretence  !  which,  as  it  began  in  falsehood, 
has  continued  in  it ;  but  a  pretence  yet  grounded  in  a  truth  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  nearly  seven  centuries  of  increasing  refinement 
and  civilisation,  is  to  this  hour  to  be  repeated — ^that  no  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  have  such  vital  need  of  education  and  correc- 
tion, as  the  Irish ;  and  that  no  land  in  Christendom  knows  so 
Httle  of  what  is  intended  and  implied  by  Pope  Adrian's  expression 
of  Obedience  to  Laws,  as  Ireland. 

Rude  factious  quarrels  of  the  leading  Irish  chieftains  were 
what  Henry  now  availed  himself  of,  to  renew  and  complete  his 
scheme.  The  country  was  rent  into  five  kingdoms  (Leinster, 
Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  Meath),  of  which  the  most 
powerful  prince,  for  the  time  being,  exacted  a  kind  of  paramount 
authority.  The  prince  of  Connaught  had  now  that  dignity  ;  and 
with  the  chief  of  Meath,  whom  Dermot  of  Leinster  had  foully 
outraged,  joined  to  expel  the  latter  from  the  land.  Dermot 
sought  Henry  in  Acquitaine,  *  Recover  my  kingdom  for  me,'  he 
said,  *  and  I  will  do  you  homage  for  it  and  hold  it  of  you.'  But 
the  prudent  monarch  thought  it  best  to  suspend  for  a  time  direct 
personal  interference,  and  simply  granted  him  letters  patent  for 
the  enlistment  of  English  volunteers.  With  these  he  went  to  a 
Welsh  earl,  the  fame  of  whose  deeds  eminently  marked  him  out 
for  such  an  enterprise  ;  whose  bold  recklessness  had  indeed 
brought  him  into  disfavour  with  his  sovereign,  but  whose  ruined 
fortunes  tempted  him  still  *  to  dare,  and  yet  to  dare.'  The  choice 
was  well  made.  In  little  more  than  a  ^ew  BAaV^^^vjt^^^^^s^-. 
Earl  o£  Pembroke,  assisted  by  Bome  VweV^^  \i\jccl^^  «t^^\^  «s^ 
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knights,  had  not  only  re-cotKjiiereil  Leiaster  fur  Dermnt,  hnl  fiif 
placed  that  prince  at  the  head  of  the  sorcreignty  of  tht-  islmJ: 
nnd  on  his  death,  having'  meanwhile  mnrried  Lis  daughter,  Iwt 
himself  aaaumed  the  royal  authority. 

Henrj'B  long-watched  opportunity  arriyed  with  this.  At  bn 
first  council  after  Becket'a  death  he  dictated  proclmitstions  Iv 
forhid  the  passage  into  Ireland  of  any  more  of  liis  gubjeete,  awftt 
recall  Stronghow  and  his  friends.  In  great  alarm,  that  efaidfan 
sent  his  most  trusted  knights  to  lay  his  conquests  at  th?  am- 
reign's  feet :  but  Henry  would  not  see  them.  Without  Jnehwig 
his  intention,  he  crossed  to  England  ;  and  was  busily  rajanv  M 
ariay  for  a  purpose  men  eonld  hut  guess  at,  when  Stntngbow  nd^ 
(lenly  made  his  appearance  hefore  iiim,  renewed  hts  homage  ml 
fealty,  surrendered  to  him  the  city  of  Dublin  ami  all  caaSts  wit 
hsrhours  in  hia  posaessinii,  and  consented  to  hold  the  renmmAs 
of  hia  lands  in  Ireland  as  tenant-in-ehief  of  the  English  crom. 
Whereat  the  Lord  waa  gracious  again,  and  smiled  tnum  Int 
vaasal.  Then,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  fivn  traaAvi 
tnighta  wid'  their  eaqirires,  accompanied  hy  a  large  bo^  if 
archora,  on  hoard  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  transports,  ITeiiry  pwent 
to  Ireland  to  receive  the  liomage  of  the  natiro  princes.  In  i 
temporary  palaco  of  timhec  erected  for  him  in  Dublin,  he  hiJi 
pomp  and  revel  for  noai'  five  months  ;  and  taogbt  Erin's  nie. 
savage,  simple  warriors,  to  wonder  at  the  magnifiecncrr  fltul 
a-Sahility  of  a  Plantagenet.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  hee 
of  the  stormy  winds  of  March,  he  returned  to  England,  wnWr 
traTersed  it,  and  crossed  the  Channel  to  Normandy,  None  ixaw 
wherefore.  His  brother  of  France  thought  him  i»  Dnblin,  whwt 
his  trumpets  were  sounding  at  Barflenr.  '  Tho  king  of  Engbad 
'  neither  rides  nor  sails, '  ho  exclaimed.  '  Hcs  flies  wHh  tfc 
'  rapidity  of  a  bird.  One  moment  transports  htm  from  Irelftnlu 
'  England  :  another  from  England  to  Franee.' 

Strong  in  the  repute  of  his  new  acquisition — with  the  dtlrof 
Lord  of  Ireland  added  to  those  which  olrendy  modi-  his  lane  t 
BOHnd  of  such  power  throughout  Europe — Henry  had  reralinl  W 
meet  the  legates  of  the  Popo  and  obtain  final  decision  mi  (hr  ih*A 
of  Becket.  In  his  letter  on  that  event  he  had  ihns  exprMwl 
himself;  'I  had  reaf«red  to  him  my  friendship  ami  ilin  fJ 
'  possession  of  hia  lands  and  benefice  ;  I  had  permittnd  Inn  t* 
'  return  to  ^ng\«mi  "ki'iV  w\  \\wyraraMe  attendance  ;  hot  on  fci« 
'  landing,  instead  «S  t>ic  ^ivi  ftS™^  <A  -^b™*,  Nm,  ^wnaul  wnk 
'him  fire  and  tVe  sviotA.  ^e  tv».t4.wsT«s*S.«v^i(«^-'«i 
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*  and  he  excommunicated  without  anj  just  cause  the  most  zealous 
'  of  my  servants.  Then  thej  whom  he  had  excommunicated* 
(Ranulf  and  Robert  de  Broc  had  joined  the  murderers),  *  with 
'  others  in  England,  unable  to  endure  this  man's  insolence  longer, 
<  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him  :    all  which  I  cannot  relate  without 

*  deep  sorrow.'  To  the  legates  he  now  proffered  further  con- 
cession ;  and  in  their  presence^  in  public  service  at  the  cathedral 
of  Avranohes,  freely  and  solemnly  took  oath  of  his  own  accord, 
that  he  was  innocent  both  in  word  and  deed  of  the  archbishop's 
murder.  Notwithstanding,  he  added,  he  so  much  deplored  the  act, 
and  the  passionate  expressions  he  had  himself  used  in  presence  of 
the  assasttns,  that  he  would  maintain  two  hundred  knights  for  the 
defence  of  Holy  Land  during  a  year,  and,  if  the  Pope  required  it, 
would  serve  in  person  against  the  infidels  either  in  Palestine  or  Spain. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  substantial  terms  of  the  compact  which 
followed,  Henry  abated  no  essential  <^the  claim  he  had  so  long 
contested  for.  The  escheated  lands  and  possessions  of  Beoket's 
friends  he  engaged  to  restore  ;  for  he  did  not,  ho  said,  war  with 
the  dead.  He  consented  that  appeals  should  be  made  to  the  Pope  : 
but  on  condition  that  they  were  made  in  good  faiths  and  thttt  the 
right  was  reserved  to  himself  of  obliging  such  appellants  as  he  sus- 
pected of  evil  intentions  to  give  seourity  that  they  would  attempt 
nothing  abroad  to  the  wrong  of  him  or  his  kingdom..  He  would 
not  refuse  to  abolish  customs  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  : 
but  it  must  be  shown  that  those  customs  had  been  introduced  since 
his  accession. 

In  this  last  most  important  article,  the  main  point  in  the  whole 
dispute  between  himself  and  Becket  was  reserved :  nor  was  anymore 
material  concession  made,  when,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
remaining  unrepealed,  the  detail  of  churchmen's  liabilities  to  the 
secular  courts  was  settled  four  years  later.  Meanwhile  a  groat 
lesson  had  been  taught  to  both  contending  parties ;  and  it  is 
admitted  by  even  llie  most  zealous  Catholic  historians,  that 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  reign,  the  spiritual  and  secular  tri- 
bunals, though  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rivalry,  preferred 
their  rec^ctive  claims  with  unusual  moderation.  Reconciled  again 
to  Rome,  the  great  monarch  might  have  contemplated  these 
results  with  unmixed  satisfaction, — content  that  the  power  of  the 
sword  had  gained  no  exclusive  triumph,  since  the  more  searching 
and  debasing  despotism  of  the  crozier  had  been  for  ever  checked 
and  retarded, — ^bnt  for  the  stain  cast  upon t\ife  <i\o^  ^^  ^^  ^tsm^^^. 
ID  Becket 's  violent  death. 
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Tliere  lay  atill  the  strength  of  Rome  ;  and  in  a  fonn  he  cutiU 
not  cope  with.  Subject  himself,  with  his  great  clear  iatellect.  to 
many  of  the  nido  Buperatitiona  of  the  time,  he  could  not  avert  th(n 
jnftuence  from  the  great  maia  of  the  people,  Willi  the  !!nii| 
Becket,  a  turbulent  archbishop,  he  couU  grapple  ;  against  die 
dead  Becket,  a  saint  and  martyr,  he  found  himself  powerW 
Already  was  the  new  eaiut  canonised  in  fonn,  and  already  pray«n 
authorised  and  enjoined  to  him  for  intercesBion  witli  God  for  lEie 
clergy  and  people  of  England.  What  after-eourae  these  preteoMt 
took,  I  need  scarcely  relate.  To  Saint  Thomas  of  Cantisrhatr  t 
place  was  assigned  in  Heaven  higher  than  that  of  St.  Slepben 
and  all  other  martyrs ;  his  brains  were  sent  for  to  Kome  :  in  * 
ohapel  behind  the  high  altar  of  Canterbm'y  there  was  shown,  Iv 
the  specially  devout,  his  skull  and  what  was  said  to  he  his  face,  tti 
in  gold  ;  and  for  what  wa^lleged  to  be  a  portion  of  his  sealp,  tl« 
Abbey  of  St.  AugUBtioe  exchanged  several  houses  aod  a  large  piM* 
of  ground.  Pilgrims  kissed  with  awful  rapture  the  rust  of  the  swort 
that  killed  him  ;  brotherhoods  of  mendicants  subsisted  on  tl» 
strength  of  contributions  levied  by  rirtno  of  the  upper  leather  i 
his  shoe  ;  lost  members  were  said  to  be  restored,  and  the  itti. 
even  birds  and  beasts,  to  he  brought  back  to  life,  at  his  ahrine; 
parnllels  between  him  and  Christ  were  rife  in  every  pulpit ;  ail- 
vation  was  prayed  for  througli  his  merits  and  blood  :  and,  finaltj. 
a  jubilee  was  decreed  to  him  every  fifty  years,  to  which  the  hrita 
of  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  visited  his  tomh,  attracted,  on 
one  occasion,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims.  NeverhtJ 
the  Romish  Church  practised  such  arts  to  the  same  extent  or  iriA 
the  like  success.  And  though,  with  all,  she  could  not  turn  Utla 
the  resolve  of  the  English  sovereign  to  rule  within,  hia  own  ViM- 
dom.  she  could  yet  so  use  this  superstition  of  tho  fate  of  tuj  W 
associate,  as  to  bend  even  hia  soul  beneath  it,  when  suSonne  ud 

They  had  come  of  late  with  swift  and  heavy  strides.  At  lU 
moment  of  his  greatest  power  ;  when  rival  princes  referred  to  tuB 
their  quarrels,  as  to  the  mightiest  of  European  monarcliB  ;  whtt 
hia  alliance  was  everywhere  courted,  his  resentments  driW<<d  tj 
all,  and  the  only  obstructions  that  had  beset  his  path  seenMd 
cleared  away  for  ever  ;  there  sprang  up  from  within  the  heart  J 
hia  own  family  a  pestilent  and  direful  treason.  His  wife  Elmuiif 
Had  Ijome  ^lim  ^out  Bobsi  atvi  ftac^  iKn^tters  ;  for  all  of  wltam  fci* 
'Ond  affection  WA  i^TCaS.'j  ^cijiii  Iwfti  ■^wvj&.M&.-^TO^aaj^; 
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nies.     The  eldest  daughter,  Matilda,  afterwards  married  the  Duke 
of  Saxony  (from  whose  direct  line  our  reigning  queen  is  descended) ; 
the  second,  Eleanor,  was  wedded  to  Alphonso  the  Good,  king  of 
Castile  ;  and  Joan,  the  youngest,  to  William  the  Second,  king  ot 
Sicily.     Henry,  the  eldest  son,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  had  thus  early, 
the  hetter  to  secure  his  succession,  heen  crowned  king  of  England ; 
on  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  though  but  in  their  sixteenth  and  fif- 
teenth years,  had  been  settled  the  powerful  duchies  of  Acquitaine 
and  Bretagne ;  and  for  John,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  called 
laughingly  by  the  courtiers  Sansterre  and  Lackland,  he  was  reserv- 
ing the  lordship  of  Ireland.     But  a  spirit  was  meanwhile  at  work  to 
turn  all  these  kindnesses  to  curses.     Eleanor 's  first  rival,  Rosamond 
de  Clifford  (by  whom  Heniy  had  his  two  famous  bastards,  William 
Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
afterwards  Chancellor)  had,  some  years  before  the  present  date, 
retired  to  a  religious  and  penitent  life  in  the  *  little  nunnery  '  of 
Godstowe ;  but  others  had  taken  her  place  ;  and  Henry,  jesting 
with  Eleanor  on  their  disparity  of  years,  no  longer  cared  to  con- 
ceal his  infidelity.     He  thought  not  of  her  power  in  the  direction 
where  he  was  most  exposed  to  it.     Through  the  ambition  of  their 
common  childi-en,  and  by  the  very  means  he  had  taken  to  secure  and 
bind  their  young  affections,  she  struck  full  and  heavily  at  his  heart. 
She  urged  upon  the  eldest  that,  without  the  solid  possessions  of  a 
king,  the  royal  title  was  a  mockery  ;  the  same  argument  met  the 
daring  hopes  of  the  boys,  Richard  and  Geofirey  ;  and  soon,  with  the 
standard  of  rebellion  unfurled,  the  three  sons  and  their  mother 
had  found  refuge  in  the  French  king's  territories. 

Henry  seized  and  brought  back  his  wife,  who  expiated  her  guilt 
by  a  rigorous  imprisonment  terminated  only  by  his  death  ;  but  he 
could  not  so  easily  recover  his  sons,  or  bring  to  a  close  their 
unnatural  treason.  The  boys  had  at  once  been  clutched  by 
Henry's  active  foes,  for  convenient  tools  and  instruments.  In  a 
general  assembly  of  the  barons  and  bishops  of  France,  young 
Henry,  wearing  his  crown,  had  been  recognised  for  sole  English 
king  ;  and  in  that  august  presence  the  three  youths  had  solemnly 
sworn  never  to  conclude  peace  or  truce  with  their  father  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  barons.  Daily,  after  this,  the  rebel 
force  increased.  A  promise  of  Northumberland  drew  to  their 
standard  the  Scotch  king,  William  the  Lion  ;  the  richer  bribe  of 
the  county  of  Kent  attracted  the  Earl  of  Flandfit^  \  E.^tfe\»»^g^  "^jc^ 
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Ac<]uitaiuc  iupaitient  of  Henry's  vigilant  mle,  deeUred  «t 
for  tbe  ptineee  ;  the  earb  of  Boulogne  Mid  Blois  niaiJe  rorapR 

for  their  aorvicoa ;  and  many  of  the  groatpst  of  the  ContinMrf 
barona  deserted  their  li«ge  lord.  The  condition  of  Henry  Dttloi 
juncture  is  described  in  affecting  terms  br  oni'  of  bis  c(mloiii]M>- 
riea.  Day  by  day  Tnight  he  seen  flying  from  hini  sodu.'  one  af  b 
most  iiittiaate  courtiors  ;  whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  Mhle;  I* 
whom  he  liad  given  with  his  own  faanda  the  baldric  of  kuigtnhmi. 
The  guards  of  his  chamber,  men  to  whom  be  eutmstcd  habinH% 
the  care  of  his  pcrsmi  and  his  lifo,  went  over,  oue  Attet  anoiktc 
to  his  cnemioe.  There  was  nut  a  niglit  in  which  he  did 
adieu  to  men  whom  the  muEter-rell  of  the  morning  broi 
side  no  more. 

Yet  he  lost  not  heart,  nor  hope.  He  preserved  his  tr« 
pnrsned  with  undiminishod  ardour  Ims  passion  of  the  cha«e  ; 
as  was  his  wont ;  but  while  he  kept  tlus  cardeBB  exterior, 
affable  to  all  who  remained  with  him,  and  answering-eztOTti 
mands  forfidclity  with  a  mild  indifference,  not  an  isstsBl  wm 
which  any  advantage  could  be  gained.  He  drew  togethw  liwv^ 
thou&aud  of  the  soldiers  who  at  this  time  sdd  thrar  serriceB  to*" 
highest  bidder  (Brabanters  tliey  wore  called) ;  he  invoked,  ill  h» 
guage  wliieh  he  afterwards  escused  by  the  urgency  ijf  the  ttiB»,llt 
aaaistance  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  with  an  appegil  which  fMnJ  ife 
way  to  many  hearta  iu  even  this  fietee  age,  sent  to  distant  aMCi 
to  Gohcit  the  help  of  All  such  Kings  at  Aad  Sons.  His  fint-cM- 
paign  against  the  rebels  was  saccessful ;  but  iu  the  opening  rfftr 
second  year  of  the  war  they  raliied  with  new  and  more  faiaoMk 
strength  and  resources. 

The  old  king  (so  he  vras  now  called  to  distingtiiHh 
the  younger  Henry)  had  repulsed  from  the  Norman 
Prenoh  king  and  his  eldest  sou  ;  had  driven  b&ek 
Bretagnc  ;  and  had  checked  the  more  tormidable  sdr&neeai 
BJchard  in  Poictou  and  Acquitainc  ;  when  hia  preeei 
suddenly  neecasary  in  England.     His  aoutht'm  prw 
overrun  with  discontented  lords,  toe  glad  to  unsettle  a  g,. 
which  had  bo  stendy  dealt  with  them  ;  and  his  norihen- 
were  plundered  and  infested  by  the  barbarian  ravages  of  ll 
""V^er  de  Mowbray  was  on  the  rebel  eide  in  Yorkahira 
tttre  of  the  kingdom,  Ebi-1s  Ferrers  and  nunlingdoa 
"',  HughB\g<j4  «ni  aevnn  hundred  Flemish  hiU^ita 
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fatourable  wind  to  bring  .fresh  force  from  France.  The  Biahop  of 
Wincheeter,  who  bore  these  tidings  to  Henry.,  added  that  liie  great 
masB  of  hie  pec^le  were  true  to  him  ;  but  that  most  men,  even  of 
those  faithful  to  allegiance,  oonneoted  the  violent  death  of  Beckot 
\fiih  the  disasters  and  sufferings  of  the  kingdom.  Before  the 
*  tale  of  ill '  was  ^]rt<irelj  told,  Henry  had  sprung  to  his  horse,  and 
with  his  party  of  nobles  was  in  full  speed  for  the  coast.  He 
.cmbarlsed  in  tib[e.mid£ft  of  a  violent  storm,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  seocmd  day  landed  at  Southampton. 

His  manner  liad  been  noted  during  the  ¥oyage.  It  was  strange 
-and  solemn.  He  avoided  his  attendants,  And  paced  the  deck 
^one.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  much  of  worldly  prudence,  and  how  much  of  gloomy  super- 
stition, were  now  combined  to  move  him.  It  woiild  perhaps  be 
most  safe  -to  give  preponderance  to  the  latter.  The  sense  of 
enlisting  in  his  •cause  even  the  devotional  fremsy  of  his  people  could 
not  be  wholly  absent ;  but  most  certain  is  it  that  .his  mind  was 
now  deeply  agitated  by  the  treason  of  his  children,  and  the  perfidy  of 
his  baroBs ;  and,  so  disturbed,  had  in  all  probaibility  yielded  to 
that  further  sense  of  weakness  and  debasement  whidh,  at  such  a 
season,  habitual  sensual  indulgence  such  ias  his  eqnmionly  induces, 
and  to  a  profitable  use  of  which  the  cerenaonies  of  the  Eomish 
.Church  aro  so  skilfully  adf^ted.  Whatever  the  motive,  he  had 
decided  en  his  course. 

He  refused  rest  at  Southampton,  and,  without  other  refresh- 
ment than  bread  and  water,  mounted  horse  and  rode  on  through 
the  night  towards  Canterbury.  The  towers  of  the  cathedral  were 
visible  at  scone  miles'  distance  with  the  dawn  ;  and  soon  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  them  he  dismounted,  laid  aside  his  royal  dress,  undid 
and  threw  off  his  boots,,  and  walked  barefoot  over  the  rough, 
filthy,  flinty  roads,  into  the  city  of  Canterbury.  Crowds  swiftly 
assembled  at  this  unheard-of  act  of  penance  ;  marked  each  foot- 
step of  the  royal  pilgrim,  as  he  passed  the  gateway,  leaving  its 
.print  of  blood  ;  and  with  reverence  followed  Lim  to  the  cathedral. 
Here  he  at  once  descended  the  crypt,  flung  himself  with  sobs  and 
tears  at  the  foot  of  Becket's  tomb,  and  lay  there  prostrate  ;  while  a 
bishop  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  told  the  awe-struck  multitude  that 
their  prince  had  neither  ordered  nor  contrived  the  death  of  the  saint, 
but  that  for  one  passionate  expression,  which,  imintentional  as  it 
was,  might  yet  have  suggested  the  idea  of  his  murder,  he  had  come  to 
do  penance,  to  implore  Almighty  forgiveness,  sjadtA  ««\\!flCQa;^\saflfck"fiai^^ 
Beah  to  the  rvda  of  disciplme.    \J]foii  Ijoaa^civrj  x^^^jsi^^^'^ 
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Id  the  chapter-house  ;  where  were  aa»emhled  the  monkf 
few  bishops  and  abbots,  la  nmnber  nearly  eighty  ;  in  midst  of 
whom  be  knelt,  and  from  eocb  received  on  his  Daked  shooldm 
three  to  five  etripes  of  a  knotted  coril.  ThL»  over,  he  pa£aed  lit 
night  upon  hia  kiiees  at  Becket'a  tomb  ;  rode  the  neit  tnomiiu  U 
London,  men  said  joyfully ;  and  on  his  arrival  Bank  upon  tii 
couch  in  a  burning  fever. 

The  servant  of  hla  trusty  friend  and  justiciary  Ranulf  de  GI»e- 
ville  roused  him  on  the  fifth  night  of  his  illneas.  '  In  Glatmlk 
'  well  V  asked  the  monarch  with  returning  consciousness.  '  Hj 
'  lord  is  well,'  was  the  answer,  '  and  has  now  in  his  cuslDdj  jruV 
*  enemy  the  bing  of  Scots. '  The  king  leapt  from  his  bed.  say  iht 
chroniclers,  anddie  fever  was  gone.  '  Repeat  me  those  words  again!" 
Again  the  welcome  words  were  said,  which  told  him  that  the ' 
of  the  conspiracy  was  broken.  Inafewdayshe  was  at  the' 
numcrona  and  enthusiastic  force,  before  which  the  £ti{ 
Scottish  rebels  everywhere  dispersed,  and  with  which 
sailed  to  the  relief  of  Normandy.  Here,  throughaut  < 
paigiis,  he  again  foiled  the  confederates  in  every  directlof 
obstinate,  war-luvisg  Richard,  yielding  last  ;  and  aooii,  by 
placed  magnanimity  and  kindness,  he  established  gentfftlpeHfc 
He  released  bis  prisoners,  and  not  only  restoi-ed  his  sons  to  nvwr. 
but  enriched  them  with  new  liberalities.  They  professod  t)M» 
selves  satisfied  and  grateful  ;  and  with  stronger  faith  in  tholMll 
than  in  the  natural  bond,  swore  solemnly  in  successioa  the  ttUbtd 
vassals  to  tbeir  lord. 

Henry  now  enjoyed  eight  years'  peace.  But  not  repose.  Artj"* 
for  the  state  as  in  the  field,  he  devoted  those  years,  with  uncoiaBJ 
energy  and  toil,  to  the  reform  and  settlement  of  hie  civil  ndmiiiii- 
tration.  Saving  when  engaged  in  the  noble  task  of  decidbg 
between  the  claims  of  contending  princes,  referred  lo  him  as  ti>Ar 
supreme  authority  of  Europe,  this  was  bis  constant  orcn|iati» 
He  made  personal  inquiiy  into  tbe  conduct  of  every  tribunal  ii 
the  kingdom ;  received  and  heard  the  appeals  of  persons  wh 
deemed  themselves  aggrieved  by  particular  decisions  ;  and  in  chh 
of  delinquency  Imposed  heavy  fines  on  the  judges,  or  on  th«banM 
in  whose  courts  they  presided.  '  Ho  does  not,'  says  PHerrf 
Blois,  a  clerk  whom  he  employed  and  trusted,  and  whose  go0siiq«i| 
letters  have  been  happily  preserved,  "hedoesnot,  like  other  lunfL 
'  lie  idle  in  hia  ^alftc«  ;  but  goea  through  his  provinces,  or  * '  ' 
'  every  one's  conioct,  o.^ni  "f^tti'^^*'''^  'Co»s.^'^wfc'^(ew«B(» 
'  has  appointei  jnlgft^  i^^   o^icti^,    ^q  o^cXi.  %<,K»le«!x' 
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♦  readier  in  speaking,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  careful  in 

•  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.    He  is  deeply  versed  in  litera- 
'  ture.     The  constant  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  the  discus- 

*  sion  of  questions,  make  his  court  a  daily  school.     Whenever  he 

*  can  ohtain  a  hreathing  time  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  state, 
*'he  spends  it  either  in  reading  hy  himself,  or  in  lahouring  to  untie 

*  the  knot  of  some  difficult  question  in  converse  with  a  circle  of 
^  learned  clerks.' 

The  same  lively  ecclesiasticf  has  preserved  for  us  a  curious  picture 
of  the  hahits  of  the  king,  in  connection  with  his  progresses  through 
the  kingdom.  If  for  example,  he  says,  his  majesty  had  given  orders 
that  he  would  start  upon  a  progress  at  the  end  of  three  days,  then 
you  might  he  quite  sure  he  would  start  hy  daybreak,  and  put  every- 
body's plans  to  the  rout  by  unexpected  dispatch.  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  ordered  all  to  be  in  readiness  by  early  dawn,  you  may 
be  quite  satisfied  that  he  will  sleep  till  mid-day.  And  the  good  Peter 
proceeds  to  inform  us  how  it  was  that  this  habit  was  so  particularly 
disagreeable  in  his  majesty.  For  so  much  preparation  was  neces- 
sary, and  so  litUe  time  given  for  it,  that  ten  to  one,  the  result,  all 
through  the  journey,  was  sour  beer  ;  bread  like  lead  ;  mouldy, 
thick,  and  rancid  wine  ;  and  unwholesome  fish  ; — which  the  king 
might  care  little  about,  truly  ;  but  which  he,  Peter,  mightily  dis- 
relished. Then  such  a  host  of  people  were  allowed  to  travel  with 
his  majesty :  such  trains  of  sumpter  horses,  carriages,  pioneers, 
and  villanous  pmrveyors !  such  a  following  of  stage-players,  washer- 
women, cUce-players,  loose  women,  confectioners,  tavemkeepers, 
buffoons,  barbers,  and  pickpockets !  Only  fancy,  he  exclaim  s,  what  a 
condition  of  things  it  must  be,  when  the  king  suddenly  changed  his 
mind.      *  Why,  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  really  thmk  that  his  pleasure 

•  is  increased  by  our  annoyance. '    We  should  really  think  there  was 
not  a  doubt  of  it. 

It  was  another  ill  effect  of  this  evil  habit  of  the  king,  adds 
the  amusing  letter-writer,  that  very  often,  and  in  affairs  of  urgency, 
people  know  so  little  of  his  ways  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  all. 
A  notable  example  occurred  to  himself.  He  had  returned  from  an 
important  mission  to  the  French  Court,  and  was  anxious  to  report  it 
to  Henry  ;  but  the  king  was  not  to  be  found.  The  letter  exists  in 
which  he  writes  to  him  that  he  has  been  hunting  him  through  the 
country  in  vjain  ; — that  when  Solomon  talked  of  four  things  being 
too  hard  for  him  to  find  out,  he  should  have  added  a  fifth,  and  that 
is,  the  path  of  the  king  in  England  ; — ih»,i  h&x^^^  da^"9i\ssi\»\asM« 
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where  lie  is  to  go,  or  what  lio  is  to  do  ; — that  lie  has  been 
with  the  dyGentery  at  Mewjiort,  from  fatigue  in.  ninaing  afttf  bu 
luajeely,  uid  that  he  has  to  no  pui'pose  sent  acouts  and  meee«ngl* 
on  all  eiilea  to  look  for  him  ; — and  iinally,  that  h&  niaUvs  fUlKJ 
would  let  him  know  when  ami  where  he  is  to  be  fbuoj,  uoMiu 
has  really  impurtant  matter  to  speali  Ui  him  of,  and  the  atnbaaudcB 
of  the  kings  of  Spain  have,  moreover,  arrived  with  a  great  recinut, 
to  refer  to  his  arbitrameut  their  mastor'a  old  quarrel. 

The  moftt  distinguiehed  lUMiciate  af  Ueiiry  in  his  civil  IaIvor. 

was  the  fauioiiB  Rwiuif  de  Glauville,  in  whoso  Dame  id  written,  tfai 

most  andent  and  memorable  treatise  of  the  laws  atid.auetMMrf 

England ;  and  their  greatest  act  waa<  t«  give  autlimtfi  tiaiw 

sality,  aad  settled  form  and  oircumstonce,  to  a  prnoUoe  whicli  m* 

only  verf  imperfectly  introduced  in  tlie  time  of  Uenry:  TJannclwf, 

and  bad  been  still  less  perfectly  carried  out  sinee  then,     Iji  &9«B 

eomicil  at  Northampton,.  Henry  formally  divided  the  kingdom  inv 

,  six  diatricta,  to  eaoh  of  which  he.Bfisigned  three  itiucraut  jadgM: 

'  and  from  that  time  Cirouits  hare  never  cewod.  in  England,    k 

other  councils  he  repealed  Uie  barbm'oua  forest  laws  of  his  pto^ 

ceaaoTB,  substituted  lines  and  imprisomnent  for  matilation  ordnstk 

and  established  the  Srst  famous  '  SMize  of  arms.'      At  the  coctol 

unequalled  personal  esertion,  too,  as  I  harealroady  said,  he  jia%|i 

for  himsolf  the  judges  ;  and  the  great  Glanville  tclla  us>  tn  (La^ 

face  to  his  work,  that  there  was  not  now  in  the  king's  court,  a-jiulgr 

who  dared  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  juetioe,  or  Ia  pniiuinnMM 

opinion  ineonsi  stent  with  t4uth.  lie  diBcounteDanccd,bv  eieeryiiHtM 

in  his  power,  all  exccsaivo  indulgenoea  in,  the  mere  loartial  exaraM 

of  tho  age  1  he  repressed  the  tendency  of  his  eons  to  tonmunalh 

though  he  had  educated  them  to  be  the  moat  accorapliahod  knij^ 

of  the  time  1  ho  would  rarely  sanction  tlio  tUung  groiuid  widl  tit 

presence ;  but  he  would  encourage,  says  Peter  of  !&o*a,  mannif^ 

highest    lileratura   to    '  oiterclEe  themselves  aftec*  pnyeift  mi 

'  before  meals  in  reading,    disputing,   and'  de«^aum    o£  iihimw' 

.  Finally  (and  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  obUgations  of  pnstertt3r  <a 

this  great  and  sagacious  prince),  he  abolished  the    al>sunl  om 

I  iniquitous  usage  of  ordeals  by  touch,  by  fire,  and  Ly  wat«[:  i^ 

L  allowed  the  accused  to  defend  himsolf  by  single  oonilMit,  etji^l^f 

K  preferred  it^  by  ^rand  assize.  Tho  latter  process  was  o|»on  W^^| 

H         defendant  on  suing  out  a  writ ;  and  it  gradually  led  ta  tli»^^^^| 

H         adoptionof  juiiofi,  and  to  the  greatest  and  most  vital  ttaBHl^^^^^l 

B         n  other  \)Tanchc&  of  j\\a'i\cc.  ^^^^^| 

B  These  great  ■\a.\>o'Ma  -wcrii  -now  i<isi^'i\vi  '^>i&&Ki«.i«)t.«^^^H 
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rapliiaii>  the  fSow  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  the  king  being 
darkened  by  another  rebellion  of  his  children.  It  would  be  merely 
painfol  to  pursue  its  details.  In  the  course  of  it  the  younger 
Henry  died;  and  was  shortly  after  followed'  to  ^e  grave  by 
6eof[rey ;  of  whom  the  memorable  saying  is  recorded,  th^^  he  and 
his  brothers  never  thoroughly  ceaeed  to  hate  their  father,  but 
when  ^ey  were  more  busily  and  ardently  occupied  in  hating  each 
other.  Yet,  though  with  a  heart  now  well  nigh  broken,  the  old 
king  made  elective  rally  against  his  foes.  The  instigator  of  this 
last  rebellion-  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  famous  Proven^ 
knight  and  troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Bom  (incited  to  it  by  the 
desire  to  avenge  the  imprisonment  of  Eleanor,  his  liego  lady  and 
ae  it  were  nafcintd  princess) ;  and  in  two  days  after  young  Henry's 
deaih,  his  fktherhad  carried  soredestmction  into  the  castles  of  Poitou 
and  Acqxdtaine^  and  had  at  length  t&kem  prisoner  this  tempter  and 
destroyer  of  his  children,  Bertrand  de  Bom  himself.  On  being 
ItfXHight  before  him,  bound,  Henry  taunted  him  with  a  boast  he  was 
said  to  have  made, — that  he  had  so  much  wit  in  reserve  as  never 
to  have  occasion  to  use  one-half  of  it, — and  told  him  that  possibly 
he  might  now  discover  die  whole  of  his  wit  somewhat  too  httle  for 
hie- wants.  Nay,  added  Henry,  observing  his  silence,  '  Lbegin  to  think 

*  thou  hast  no  wit  lefb. '  Bertrand  mournfully  answered  it  was  true, 
fbv  that  his  wit,  his  sense^  and  his  wisdom,  had  gone  from  him 
when  the  young  king  died.  On  this,  say  the  chroniclers,  the  old 
king  burst  into  tears  and  had  nearly  swooned  ;  and  when  he  came 
to  himself  Vengeance  had  departed  out  of  him.      *  Sir  Bertrand  ! 

*  SirBertraad !  '  he  exclaimed :  *  thou  hadst  good  right  to  lose 
*thy  wdts  for  my  son's  sake,  for  he  wished  thee  better,  and  loved 
^  thee  better,  than  he  did  any  man  else  in  this  world  ;  and  1,  for  the 
*love  of  him,  now  give  thee  thy  life,  and  restore  to  thee  thy  wealth 
^' and  thy  castle.' 

But  though  this  most  affecting  anecdote  be  indeed-  the  tmth, 
Bertrand  de  Bom  did  not  recover  all.  He  lost  his  fame  ;  and, 
for  his  share  in  these  unnatural  wars,  was  branded  in  other 
lands  widi  infamy.  The  great  poet  Dante  tells  us,  that  in  one  of 
the  worst  circles  of  hell  he  beheld  a  sight,  which  if  it  were  not  for 
the  support  of  a  good  conscience  he  should  be  afraid  to  relate 
without  i^irther  proof.  He  saw,  and  while  writing  the  account, 
still  appeared  to  see,  a  headless  body  about  to  force  its  way  past 
him,  where  he  stood.  It  held  its  severed  head  by  the  hair  like  a 
lantern,  and  the  head  looked  up  and  said,  *  "W^^  \&\x\ft  V  ^V^\NSi»&. 

oo2 
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was  in  fact  a  lantern  to  the  footsteps  of  tlie  bodjf  :  utiA  lltai 
tliere  were  two  divided  things  in  one,  and  one  in  two,  andhowtUt 
eonld  be,  He  only  can  tell  liy  whom  it  was  so  ordained.  Then,  Daoie 
CDtitinues,  the  miflcrohle  trunk  lifted  up  the  head  aloft,  so  that  hi 
words  might  \>e  better  heard  ;  and  asked  if  any  punishment  hiJ 
ever  equalled  his!  '1  am  fiertrand  de  Born,'  it  said,  'who 
'  incited  John  of  England  to  rebel  against  his  father.  Father  and 
'  son  I  set  at  variance  ;  and  hence  do  I  bear  my  braia  severed  fr«n 
•  the  body  on  which  it  grew.  In  me  behold  the  work  of  retribo- 
■  tioD,'  The  incident  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly,  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  pathetic,  in  that  astonishing  poem, 

John  of  England's  rebellion,  however,  was  not  yet  known;  lod 
his  father  still  rested  hta  bope  on  him.  He  was  hie  yoongest  and 
favourite  child  ;  and  while  Richard  maintained  still  stobbon 
defiance  at  the  French  Court,  it  was  his  sohtary  comfort  to  lliink 
that  John  had  not  deserted  him.  When  the  nelnal  troth  appeared,— 
the  last  string  was  snapped,  and  '  crocked  that  noble  heart."  Now 
then,  he  cried,  let  everything  go  as  it  will.  '  I  h&re  no  loogE* 
'  care  for  myself  or  for  the  world. '  He  found  his  death-bed,  in  t 
few  short  weeks,  at  Chiu)on.  His  bastard  eon  Geoffrey  stood  bj 
the  bed,  and,  heard  him,  in  paroxysms  of  raging  fever,  CDiw 
the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  the  children  who  had  murdenJ 
him.  He  was  fifty-seven,  and  had  reigned  over  England  oeai^j 
thirty-five  years. 

The  singular  account  which  Peter  of  £lois  has  banded  dgwi 
to  us  of  his  personal  aspect  and  hearing,  will  fitlj  close  tlii* 
record  of  his  most  memorable  reign.  In  a  letter  which  ae«oii  ts 
have  been  written  about  nine  years  before  his  death,  he  says  thai 
bis  complexion  and  hair  had  inclined  to  ruddy,  hut  with  age  wm 
growing  grey.  lie  was  of  middle  sisc,  such  that  amoDg  sliMt 
men  he  seemed  tall,  and  even  among  tall  men  not  the  least  i> 
stature.  His  head  was  round  shaped, — spherical, — as  if  for  tk«n*t 
of  great  wisdom,  and  special  sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  Hi* 
hair  was  not  grown  scant,  but  he  kept  it  well  cut.  His  fac«  WM 
almost  square  ;  quadrangular;  like  that  of  a  lion.  His  chest  WW 
broad,  his  anus  brawny  and  muscular,  hie  legs  and  ahios  thuw  «f 
a  constant  horseman,  his  instep  arclied  and  high-  Id  oho  of  111 
foes,  however,  part  of  the  nail  had  grown  into  the.  flcsti.  anl 
somewhat  deformed  the  foot  i  and  his  hands,  on  wliiob  lie  ovnt 
kworo  a  glove  except  vhsM.  he  carried  a  falcon,  showed  by  their 
KwUTBeness  the  CMfc\esaiui»ii4  ^4  &<!  -««&,  '^tw.cautiutla.'iialiGi 
businc^f",    OCevipwA  Vim  OiuteV-j    e-sev^  *ia.-i  %  tnJi.\«i  ^^-uv^'aaNK 
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feet  from  morning  to  night.  He  never  sat  down  except  on  horse^ 
back,  or  when  he  was  eating  ;  and  his  shins  were  terribly  wounded 
and  discoloured  by  constant  kicks  from  his  hor&es.  When  engaged 
in  war  he  would  get  over  more  ground  in  one  day  than  other 
commanders  in  five ;  and  in  this  respect  his  age  continued  the  alacrity 
of  his  youth.  During  peace  his  favourite  sport  was  hunting  or 
hawking  ;  and,  except  when  reading,  or  in  discussion,  or  engaged 
with  state  affairs,  bows,  swords,  arrows,  and  hunting-tackle,  were 
constantly  in  his  hands.  He  would  have  grown  enormously  fat, 
if  he  had  not  *  tamed  his  tendency  to  belly  '  (inherited  from  his 
great-grandfather  the  Conqueror)  by  fasting  and  exercise.  He 
discarded  all  ornament  alike  in  his  boots  and  his  bonnet ;  his 
clothes  were  disencumbered  of  everything  superfluous  ;  he  used  on 
all  occasions  straight  boots,  a  plain  hat,  and  a  tight  dress.  If  he 
had  once  formed  an  attachment  to  a  man,  he  seldom  gave  him  up  ; 
if- he  had  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  any  one,  he  seldom  admitted 
him  afterwards  to  any  familiarity.  No  one  was  more  gentle  to 
the  distressed,  more  affable  to  the  poor,  more  overbearing  to  the 
proud.  It  had  always  indeed  been  his  study,  by  a  certain  car- 
riage of  himself  like  a  deity,  to  put  down  the  insolent,  to  encourage 
the  oppressed,  and  to  trample  down  the  swellings  of  pride  by 
continued  and  deadly  persecution. 


tNfefD  33oolts. 

Bells  and  Pomeobanates,  No.  YII.  Dramatic  Komances  and  Lyrics.  By 
Robert  Browning,  Author  of  ^^  Paracelsus."  Medium  Svo,  sewed.  London : 
£.  Moxon. 

The  poems  published  in  this  humble  form  seem  to  us  the  utterances 
of  one  of  the  few  real  poets  of  the  age.  Mr.  Browning,  however,  is  not 
popular,  not  even  with  the  multitude  of  literary  men,  and  his  disdain 
of  popular  arts  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  his  not  being  so.  With 
his  great  talents  and  genius  there  is  no  doubt  he  could  be  as  minutely 

Particular  as  the  most  logical  and  prosaic  reader  could  desire.  But  he 
as  a  soul  of  fire,  and  casts  away  every  detail,  ever^  thought,  that  does 
not  ministrate  to  the  pourtrayal  of  the  passion  with  which  every  line 
of  his  productions  is  fraught.  This  it  is  that  makes  his  poetry  appear 
80  abrupt,  so  fragmentary,  and,  to  those  whose  suggestive  powers  are 
sluggish,  obscure.  These  qualities,  which  are  objected  to  by  some 
persons  as  blemishes,  we  take  to  be  proofs  of  the  Poet's  genuine  inspi- 
ration.    They  display  the  terrible  energy  of  his  conceptions, — the 
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trudi  and  'eamestness  of  hk  vkions.  In  this  kind  of  poetry,  to  oiir 
minds  the  only  true  poetiy,  there  is  no  jstraining  after  expressions  to 
endeavour  to  create  in  the  reader^s  mind  a  heat  and  vehemence  corres- 
ponding to  the  poet's  ;  hut  the  language  is  simple  and  plain,  and  the 
might  and  effort  are  in  the  just  conception  of  the  image  Or  idea;  '  Tlie 
poetry  of  epithets  and  exclamation  exhausts  the  veader ;  hut  thst  nf 
definite  imagery  and  idea  «xhUarate6  by  Ifae  enexgy  o£  ihonght  and 
:£»e]iDg  it  generates.  Verbiage,  tfluenoy,  ihacknied  phraeeolegy  dxe  <ab- 
lM)rred  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  ^e  ^^ill  go  lax  out  of  izis  way  to  a^void 
them ;  and  in  so  doing  he  may  sometimes  miss  the  finest  ei^ression  of 
his  thought.  But  this  it  is  which  makes  his  verses  and  whole  poems 
as  fresh  and  cheering  as  if  he  was  the  first  poet  that  had  learnt  to  write. 
Nor  is  this  originality  ^confined  to  his  phraseology,  but  extends  itself  to 
his  versification,  which,  to  ears  bedazed  with  the  slimy  monotony  of  the 
common  versification,  may  be  considered  rugged  and  difitoztad.  To  ihe 
reader  im^vtgnatad  with  the  passion  of  the  m^ter,  it  .starts  howeyer 
into  aiuumony  new,  congenial,  and  invigorating.  In  fact,-Mr.Browni^ 
is  a  poet,  and  if  so,  the  form  and  quality  of  his  verse  must  be  as  novel 
as  his  thoughts.  The  rhythm  that  the  true  poet  utters  is  a  part  of  his 
mental  conception,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  wi^out  producing 
dissonance. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  critics  of 
the  earlier  day  towards  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley, -and  to  quote 
lines  and  passages  which,  (abskacted  from  their  position,  would  .sound 
weak  and  purposeless,  and  ask  triumphantly  if  sudi  are  to  be  considered 
poetry  ]  And  by  such  means,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Browning  will  be  tested, 
by  many  who  consider  poetry  to  consist  of  a  series  of  metrical  epigrams. 
To  those  however  who  come  in  simple  honesty  to  hear  the  poet  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  cant  of  academical  criticism,  and  with  but  a  moderate 
share  of  impulse  and  imagining  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  god 
will  reveal  himself  in  his  "might,  majesty,  and  dominion,"  and  Brown- 
ing will  be  acknowledged  a  poet. 


The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia.    By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello. 

Longman  and  Co. 

TflK  beautiful  volume,  rich  in  ornament,  but  richer  stiU  in  noble 
verse,  bears  on  its  title-page  a  motto  from  the  Persian,  which,  though 
modestly  untranslated,  reveals  to  the  initiated  the  nature  Of  the  con« 
tents.     The  lines  are  well  known  to  oriental  scholars,  and  run  thus  : 

Guftam  muger,aiifiim  flaba  az  ohaman  rasid, 
Yakarwanmushk  za  rah  Khoten  rasid  ? 

which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

I  said,  is  it  tlie  zephyr  breathing  from  the  garden, 
Or  is  it  a  caravan  of  musk  arriving  from  Khoten  ! 

And  sweetly  laden  ^is  the  gale  that  breathes  from  these  pages,  fraught  as 
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■it  18  vff^  the  petfame  of  the  choicest  flowers  m  tbe  glowing  garden  of 
Persian  poetiy. 

TheTenown  of  the  poets  of  Persia,  which  fills  ihe  East,  lias  traTelleH 
into  Western  climes,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  specimens  that 
have  heen  given  of  their  compositions  in  an  English  dress,  have  hitherto 
failed  4o  excite  the  interest  which,  from  the  great  celebrity  of  tire 
originals,  they  might  have  ^een  expected  to  create.  The  chief  excep- 
tion is  the  famous  ode  of  Hafiz,  "fiedeh  efiki,  &c.,"  which  Sir  William 
Jones  has- 80  exquisitely' translated  in  the  well  known  lines,  beghming, 

''^Sweet  maid  if  ihou  wouldst  charm  my  «gbt ;" 

hut  beyond  'ihi»-4hough  Atkinson,  Gladwin,  Ross,  and  efhers,  iiatve 
diligently  laboured  in  &e  cause,  there  has  not,  until  now,  been  any 
really  poetical  version  of  the  magic  numbers  of  the  great  masters  of 
Oriental  poetry. 

TbeTeason  is  simple  enough  :  none  of  the  translators,  serve  only  Bir 
William  Jones,  were  gifted  with  the  true  poetic  fire  ;  and  the  labours  ^pf 
that  great  man  were  «o  vast  that,  thouch  we  are  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  other,  for  a  knowledge  of  uie  excellence  of  Pereian  litera- 
ture, time  was  never  granted  hhu  to  accomplish  an  object  which  he 
liad  the  ability  so  well  to  ^rform. 

But  our  regrets  for  the  past  in  a  great  degree  cease,  wh«n  we' open  fh^ 
gorgeous  volume  before  us  ;  for"  The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia"  appeals 
not  only  to  the  eye  in  the  splendour  of  its  illuminated  pages,  modellecL 
after  the  finest  and  purest  Oriental  designs,  but  impresses  the  mind  in 
•every  line  at  once  with  the  grandeur,  the  impassioned  force,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  originals,  and  with  the  extiaordinary  skill  and  power 
of  the  translator. 

There  is  no  error  bo  fatal  to  success,  as  the  attempt  to  interpret  a 
poet  hy  simply  rendering  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words.  The  result 
must  mevitably  be  tame,  and  poor,  and  spiritless.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  paraphrase  tluit  merely  catches  at  an  author'-s  sense  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. Miss  Costello  possesses  the  hapj^  faculty  of  avoiding  both 
these  extremes ;  she  enters  wholly  hato  the  spirit  of  the  author,  divines 
with  prompt  intention  the  sCope  of  his  thought,  and  reproduces  not  only 
an  image  of  the  original,  but  a  form  instinct  like  it  with  life  and 
strength.  We  arcconsequently  never  disappointed  in  Miss  Costello's 
translations,  and  our  interest  ne\;er  tires. 

Of  the  ornamental  features  of  this  volume  we  must  briefly  speak, 
before  we  proceed  to  justify  the  praise  we  have  bestowed,  by  extract. 

The  direction  which  the  growing  fondn^s  for  illustrated  works  has 
latterly  assumed,  is  now  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  illumination. 
Mr.  Murray  and  the  Messrs.  Longman,  among  the  mosttielebrated  of  the 
London  publishers,  aided  by  artists  like  Owen  Jones  and  the  brothers 
Vizetelly,  have  produced  some  very  splendid  examples  of  the  power  of 
modem  printing  to  rival  the  handicraft  of  the  laborious  illuminators  of 
old  ;  but  nothing  that  they  have  yet  published  exceeds — if,  indeed,  it 
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can  compaie  with  the  grace  and  beaaty  of  the  decorations  that  adom 
the  pages  of  "  The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia."  The  designs,  as  we  have 
alreadj  stated,  are  modelled  from  the  finest  Oriental- specimens,  afforded 
chiefly  by  Uie  precioos  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  East  India  House, 
the  Asiatic  Society,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  in  Paris.  The  bright  hues  which  gem  the 
pages  of  costly  original  copies  of  the  great  Persian  poets  are  here  faith- 
fully transfen*ed :  for,  to  ^ve  a  version  of  Persian  poetry,  and  not 
imitate  the  art  which  decks  it  in  such  glowing  colours,  would  be  to  leave 
half  the  task  unaccomplished  ;  for,  as  Miss  Costello  says  in  an  intro- 
ductory  chapter  on  ornament,  **  The  works  of  favourite  poets  are  gene- 
rallY  written  on  fine  silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which  is  often  powdered 
with  gold  or  silver  dust ;  me  margins  are  illuminated,  and  the  whole 
perfiimed  with  some  costly  essence.**  The  Orientals  consider  a  finely 
ornamented  book  as "  an  excitement  to  youth  to  study ; "  and  of  all 
professioaiy  that  of  c^dlvraphy  is  called  in  the  East  "  the  Golden.*' 
A  Persian  commentator  lias  also  said :  "  A  poem  is  a  sweet-scented 
flower,  spotted  like  a  leopard,  polished  with  much  rubbing,  and  toritten 
with  the  %nk  of  two  centuries,*'  There  was  therefore  warrant  enough  for 
the  bestowal  of  ornament  on  this  volume,  and  most  elaborately  and 
richly  has  it  been  given  by  Messrs.  Yizetelly.  Let  us  now  turn  to  its 
spirit  after  having  commended  its  form. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Persian  poetry  is  the  mystical  sense  which 
the  commentators  find  in  it,  where  an  ordinary  meaning  only  is 
expressed.  This  refers  to  the  numerous  sect  of  the  Sufis,  amongst 
whom  Hafiz,  the  Moollah  of  Rum,  and  the  moral  Sadi  are  pre-eminent. 
The  Sufis  are  the  Platonists  of  the  East.  "Their  fundamental  tenets 
are,  that  nothing  exists  aheolutely  but  God :  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
emanation  from  His  essence,  and  will  finally  be  restored  to  him :  that 
the  great  object  of  this  transitory  state  should  be,  a  constant  approach 
to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  as  perfect  an  union  to  the  Divine  nature  as 
possible  ;  for  which  reason  all  worldly  attachment  should  be  avoided, 
and,  in  sdl  we  do,  a  spiritual  object  should  be  kept  in  view.  When  a 
Sufi  poet  speaks  of  love  and  beauty,  a  divine  sentiment  is  alwajs  to  be 
understood,  however  much  the  words  employed  may  lead  the  uninitiated 
to  imagine  otherwise.*'  A  parallel  to  this  doctrine  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 

Without  this  explanation  it  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  that  the 
lyrical  Hafiz  intended  to  convey  his  idea  of  "  holy  joy  and  exultation," 
in  the  following  lines,  which  Miss  Costello  has  rendered  with  sq  much 
spirit ;— • 

Grapes  of  pure  and  glowing  lustre  I 

May  the  hand  that  plucked  each  cluster 
Never  shake  with  age  ! 

May  the  feet  ne*er  slip  that  press  them  ! 

Oh  !  'tis  rapture  to  possess  them| 
'Spite  the  chiding  sage. 
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CaU,  call  for  wine^  the  goblet  drain. 
And  scatter  round  Spring's  fairest  flowers  ; 

What  wouldst  thou  more  of  Fate  obtain  : 
Where  canst  thou  seek  for  brighter  hours  ? 

This  was  the  early  nightingale's  first  lay  ; 

What  sayst  thou  to  h^  precepts.  Rose  of  Day  ? 

Oh  I  bring  thy  couch  where  countless  roses 
The  garden's  gay  retreat  discloses  ; 
There  in  the  shade  of  waving  boughs  recline. 
Breathing  rich  odours,  quaffing  ruby  wine  ! 

Thou,  fairest  rose  of  all,  oh  say. 

For  whom  thy  hundred  leaves  dost  thou  display  ? 

To  what  blest  mortal  wilt  thou  own. 

Such  buds  have  sprung  for  him  alone ! 

What  have  I  now  to  ask  I — ^here  all 

Life's  choicest  gifts  to  me  belong  ; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  are  but  thrall. 

The  only  friends  are  wine  and  song  ! 

Bat  all  the  Persian  poets  are  not  Sufis,  or  at  least  not  mystical 
in  their  writings :  they  nave  their  historical  and  romantic  schools,  and 
foremost  of  those  who  illustrate  the  former  is  the  Homer  of  his  country, 
the  immortal  Ferdusi :  the  chief  celebrities  of  the  latter  are  Nizami, 
Jami,  and  Hatifi.  The  great  epic  poet,  to  whom  Miss  Costello  devotes 
considerable  space,  is  better  known  to  English  readers  since  Atkinson^s 
accurate  transLEition  of  the  *'  Shah  Namah  appeared,  than  those  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned.  We  resist  the  temptation,  therefore,  of  tran- 
scribing Ferdusi*8  satire  on  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  the  beautiful  episode 
of  "  The  Gardens  of  the  Daughters  of  Afrasiab,"  to  pass  on  to  the 
charming  poems  of  *^  Yussuff  and  Zuleikha  *'  and  "  Mejniin  and  Leila," 
— ^pausing  hj  the  way,  as  other  poets,  yet  unnamed,  attract  us. 

Omar  Khiam  is  one  of  these.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
as  well  as  the  most  distinguished,  of  the  poets  of  Persia,  and  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  '^  He  was  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  or  rather, 
his  boldness  in  denouncing  h3rpocrisy  and  intolerance,  and  the 
enlightened  views  he  took  of  the  fanaticism  and  mistaken  devotion  of 
his  countrymen.  The  priests  were  his  great  enemies,  and  he  was 
peculiarly  hated  by  the  false  devotees  whose  arts  he  exposed." 

We  have  not  room  for  the  romantic  description  of  Kashmeer,  by  the 
celebrated  Togray,  who  was  called  "  The  Honour  of  Writers  ;"  neither 
have  we  space  for  any  portion  of  the  exquisite  poem  of  "  KhosrA  and 
Shireen,"  by  Nizami.  An  ode  of  Hafiz,  however,  arrests  us,  which 
we  extract,  as  much  to  show  how  widely-spread  is  the  sentiment  that 
seeks  to  apologise  for  the  escapcutes  of  genius,  as  to  manifest  the 
beauty  of  the  lines  in  which  that  sentiment  is  expressed. 


Siring  the  lyre~4iaB  foitime  ever 
'  '6iiren  to  men  of  worth  then*  due  1 
Bat,  sinoe  vain  is  all  endearotir, 
And  we  Morn  her  raalieeixK), 
Why  should  we  relnse  to  share 
All  the  joys  these  hoim  prepare! 

N(kw  the  air  is  fill'd  with  mivth .; 
Now  the  roses  'Sprb^  £rom  earth  ; 

Now  they -bloom — ^but  now  alone ! 
^ear- not  though  the  wi8e>r^rove:; 

Ere  their  soft  perfume  be  gone^ 
Raise  the  soul  to  yersevoad  live. 

Oh,  Haiiz  1  it  were  shame  to -say 

( We-nigh^ngales  like  -as  'twere  treaBon)^ 

That  we,  whp  wake  the  poet's  lay, 
Sang  not  iti  the  roee's-aeaMB. 

We  come  now  to  the  •poem  of  "  Yussitf  and  Zuleikha,",  the  master- 
piece of  Jami,  an  enthusiattic  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sufis, 
but  not  forgetting  his  mortal  part  when  he  composed  that  which  Sir 
William  Jones  declares  tolbe  ^^  the  finest  poem  he  ever  read  ;"  though 
the  Persians  consider  it  a  perfect  illustration  of  "  divine  love,"  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  stories  of  *'£bosmand  ShireenJ"  And  "Mej- 
ndn  and  Xeila,"  which,  with  all  their  beauties,  £hey  iiold  .as  chacae- 
terising  the  love  of  mortals, 

The  nistoiy  of  the  unfoitmutte  love  of  the  wife  of  Totiphar— lier 
disappointment,  her  despair,  Iter  weakness,  and  iher  Ifinal  happiness — 
presents  a  very  different  picture  from  tluit  on  which  we  are  accuse 
tomed,  as  readers  of  Scripture,  to  -look.  We  regret  ihat  weJ^ve  not 
space  for  Miss  Costello's  beautiful  version. 

We  must  therefore  commend  the  volume  to  4he  reader  with  thQ 
advice  not  to  overlook  tht  specimens  of  the  great  work-of  Hatifi — ^the 
loves  of  "  MejnAn  and  LeilaJ"  who  are  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the 
East ;  nor  to  refrain  from  the  exquisite  poem  of  "The  Desert  Bom," 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Mehr-el-Nissar,  already 
familiar  to  the  world  as  the  heroine  of  Moore's  "»Light  of  theHarMa. 
Our  advice,  howevtt,  is  superfluous,  for  no  one  who  takes  up  the 
volume  will  very  willingly  relinquidi  it  till  he  has.read.it  through. 


Abrah  Neil  ;  or.  The  jFIims  of  Old.    An  Histonieal  Konsaaee.    By- J.  P.. 
R.  Jambs,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  8ro.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  ^  Go. 

It  would  seem  at  a  first  glance  impossible  that  a  man  could  weave 
novels  at  the  rate  at  which  Mr.  James  has  for  so  many  years  spun  them,, 
three  or  four  a  year,  at  least ;  and  as  he  is  the  author  of  several  biographies, 
he  must  have  composed  them  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  For  every 
why  there  is  a  wherefore,  and  for  every  wonder  an  explanation  ;  and 
the  texture  of  these  novels  indicates  the  mechanism  by  which  they  arc 
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produced.  The  formula  was  laid  down  long  since  by  a  master  hand,  a 
man  of  vigorous  imagination^  great  powers  of  observation,  and  an  un- 
rivalled facility  and  energy  of  expression.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  his  fame  whether  Scott  invented  the  historic  novel :  if  he  did  not,  he 
certainly  performed  for  that  class  of  writing  what  Shakespeare  did  for 
the  historic  drama :  he  gave  it  life  and  force ;  he  informed  it  with  a 
spirit  that  was  the  result  of  learning  impregnated  with  genius.  He 
also  resembled  the  founders  of  our  great  drama,  in  impressing  upon  the 
literature  of  his  century  his  formula  and  method.  As  with  the  drama- 
tist so  it  is  with  the  historical  novelists,  each  work  seems  to  be  a  fainter 
production,  and,  like  the  worn  impression  of  an  engraving,  to  grow  so 
dim  at  last  as  not  to  retain  any  of  the  light  and  shade,  force  ana  effect 
of  its  original. 

Mr.  James  is  almost  the  last  of  his  race,  at  all  events  the  last  who 
has  any  attraction  for  the  public,  and  when  he  ceases  (which  probably 
-win  only  be  with  life),  the  direct  impetus  given  to  literature  by  Scott 
will  have  effected  its  last  vibration.  We  were,  however,  about  to 
account  for  Mr.  James's  facility  of  production,  and  to  do  so  were  cont- 
pelled  to  introduce  the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his  method.  No- 
thing can  be  more  close  than  his  imitation  of  his  great  progenitor  in  hi^ 
mechanism,  but  in  style  how  different !  The  same  admixture  of  high 
and  low  characters,  the  same  resort  to  soenes  of  mixed  ranks ;  the  same 
use  of  history,  and  the  same  elongated  and  elaborated  description  and 
adventurous  changes  of  fortune  and  events.  But  with  all  this,  unfor- 
tunately nothiiig  new  is  to  be  found  in  the  iiuitation ;  nothing  even 
varied  m  principle :  in  £Eu;t  no  new  store  of  observation  is  opened  of 
human  character  or  physical  circumstances.  Different  names  are  given 
to  the  same  persons  and  things,  though  thore  may  be  a  little  bungling 
and  shifting  of  characteristics.  A  swaggerer  may  be  made  courageous, 
a  Rashleigh  may  be  made  sentimental,  or  a  Rob  Roy  even  prudent ;  but 
such  incongruous  novelties  only  add  to  the  artificiality  of  the  fiction, 
and  prove  the  poverty  of  the  imitator's  invention.  The  patterns  have 
been  given  by  the  great  originator,  and  are  copied  to  the  minutest  pai- 
ticulajs  of  phraseology.  The  best  criticism  of  an  imitation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parodies  of  the  wit«,  and  admirably  have  they  been  given 
in  a  contemporary  periodical  which  beara  the  name  of  a  great  parodist 
with  the  pencil.  In  such  parodies  pages  of  criticism  are  condensed, 
and  the  falsity  of  the  mechanism  fully  displayed. 

It  may  and  has  been  said,  and  in  particular  reference  to  the  author 
we  treat  of,  that  quantity  is  a  sign  of  genius.  But  if  this  were  the  case, 
there  are  or  have  been  authors  of  "the  famed  Minerva  press'*  quite 
equal  in  this  point  to  Mr.  James.  In  fact  quantity  ceases  to  be  asto- 
nishing, when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  world  and  mankind 
are  daily  and  hourly  generating  trifling  varieties.  If  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  English  civil  war  could  by  any  miracle  be  all  cir- 
cnmstantially' narrated,  they  would  make  many  thousands,  perhaps 
many  millions  of  historical  novels.    If,  as  with  the  novelist,  every 
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honse  is  to  be  described  first  externally  and  then  internally : — ^*  There 
stood  upon  the  slope  of  a  gentle  hill,  in  a  picturesque  part  of  England, 
an  old  brick  mansion,"  &c.  &c.  "  In  the  well-sanded  parlour  of  a  small 
but  neat  inn,"  &c.  If,  we  say,  all  these  particulars  are  to  be  described, 
and  not  only  residences  and  localities,  but  dresses,  viands,  peculiarities, 
family  history  and  connexions,  with  all  the  necessary  and  unnecessary 
conversation  accompanying  every  event  and  action,  together  with  an 
unbounded  license  of  historical  and  moral  dissertation,  it  seems  rather 
to  be  surprising  that  anything  like  a  complex  stoiy  can  be  evolved 
within  the  moderate  compass  of  "  three  volumes  small  octavo,"  than 
that  it  should  be  poured  through  countless  histories.  In  truth,  the 
historical  novel  has  been  a  wonderful  invention  to  the  professional 
author,  the  bookseller,  and  the  learned,  who  have  thus  been  provided 
with  a  mechanical  substitute  for  imagination  and  genius,  that  has  turned 
us  into  a  nation  of  readers  and  writers. 

In  the  present  novel,  ihe  outlines  of  character  are  more  dim  than 
usual.  Arrah  Neil,  the  Heroine  we  suppose,  as  she  gives  name  to  the 
work,  is  the  most  passive  of  heroines.  Her  introduction  to  the  reader 
is  equivocal  enough,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  till  late  in  the  third 
volume.  It  is  said  "  her  garb  appeared  to  be  that  of  poverty ; "  and  in 
the  same  sentence  we  are  told  *^  she  was  bare-headed,  bare-legged,  and 
bare-footed,"  an  appearance  certainly  of  poverty.  The  usual  quantum 
of  disguised  noblemen,  sw^gering  cavaliers,  talkative  landladies,  cant- 
ing roundheads,  appear  and  disappear  through  the  three  volumes.  In 
one  particular  the  author  oas  swerved  from  the  usual  mode,  and  his 
characters,  with  a  little  of  the  puritanical  cant  excepted,  speak  good 
drawing-room  English  of  the  present  year  of  our  Lord.  The  tone,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  of  the  fii;tion  has  no  tinse  of  age  in  it ;  and  no  where 
is  this  so  lamentably  perpeptible  as  in  the  sma3l  pieces  of  verse  pur- 
porting to  be  the  outpouiings  of  gallant  cavaliers.  Modem  sentimen- 
talism  of  the  worst  kind  is  here  predominant,  and  how  Mr.  James  could 
perpetrate  them,  if  he  his  ever  read  the  real  effusions  of  the  period  of 
the  time,  as  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  Carew,  Suckling,  Lovelace, 
and  Waller,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  In  avoiding  what  certainly 
has  become  a  wearisome  nuisance — ^the  canting  repetition  of  a  few  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  the  period — Mr.  James  has  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

It  will  naturally  be  said,  that  as  Mr.  James  is  enabled  to  get  his 
books  purchased  and  published,  there  must  be  some  quality  in  them  ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  denied :  and  that  power  we  think  consists  in  a 
certain  moderation  of  style  that  never  offends,  and  a  capacity  of  reflect- 
ing that  very  inane  but  very  uninteresting  portion  of  society,  whose 
passions  have  been  rubbed  down  or  completely  obliterated  by  education 
and  the  habits  of  the  class  they  belong  to.  With  such,  strong  emotion  and 
high  passion  are  mere  boisterous  vulgarities,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  A  very  slight  event,  and  a  comparatively  trifling 
excitement,  are  sufficient  to  interest ;  and  thus,  like  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
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man,  when  floating  down  his  "  lazy  Scheldt,"  any  occurrence  in  so  slow 
a  voyage  is  sufficient  to  interest  his  attention.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
movement  in  the  stories  of  the  class  of  novels  we  are  describing,  but 
very  much  of  the  same  kind  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  voyaceur. 
It  is  on  this  principle  alone  we  can  account  for  such  works  gaming 
readers.  We  are  bound  to  add  though,  that,  if  there  is  nothing  stimng 
or  suggestive  in  Mr.  James's  works,  they  are  innocent  and  harmless 
reading,  and  their  interest  for  numerous  readers  is  proved  by  their  large . 
dicnlation.  . 

GithI  of  the  Forest.    A  Romance.    By  the  Author  of  "  Lord  Dacre,  of 
Gillsland,"  &c.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    London :  £.  Chm^ton. 

This  novel  is  not  so  entirely  on  the  Scott  principle  as  Arrah  Neil, 
having  a  considerable  intermixture  of  the  Radcliffe  style.  Pic- 
turesque but  fanciful  descriptions,  escapes,  plots,  and  secret  caverns 
and  subterranean  passages,  form  more  the  staple  commodity,  following 
the  vague  imaginings  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  rather  than  the 
Dutch  minutise  of  the  Waverley  school.  The  authoress  (for  it  is  said 
to  be  a  lady,  and  the  execution  seems  to  verify  the  assertion)  has  how- 
ever so  far  complied  with  the  demand  of  the  age  as  to  be  tolerably 
correct  as  to  her  dates  and  costumes ;  and  has  that  superficial  correct- 
ness which  arises  from  referring  to  a  good  chronology  and  the  numerous 
delineations  of  Saxon  costumes  and  utensils.  The  manners  and  sen- 
timents are  the  usual  mixture  of  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  inlaid 
here  and  there  with  a  characteristic  gathered  from  the  chroniclers.  Of 
the  development  of  human  character  in  its  half  barbaric  state,  we  find 
no  signs  whatever.  Of  the  strange  and  po'verful  condition  of  the 
human  being  in  a  phase  of  society  admitting  of  the  almost  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  impulses  and  the  will,  there  is  no  manifestation.  If 
there  were  we  should  hail  it  as  a  genuine  fiction,  and  its  revealment 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  brutal  violence  and  sanguinary  outrage,  such  as 
is  attributed  to  all  savages ;  but  of  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  motive 
and  conduct  to  be  found  in  man  in  such  a  state,  in  which  side-by-side 
must  have  been  ranged  the  most  apparently  contradictory  qualities, 
there  is  no  trace ;  and  consequently  we  have  no  character  painting  that 
is  any  way  serviceable.  On  the  contrary,  the  characters  are  cut  to 
pattern,  acting  sentimentally  in  accordance  with  some  beau-ideal  of  the 
authoress. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  find  it  wanting,  with  most  of  its  fellows,  in 
the  genuine  requisites  of  such  a  composition,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it 
has  more  of  the  circulating  library  interest  than  many  others.  There 
is  a  vehemence  almost  amounting  to  vigour  in  some  of  its  scenes  and 
dialogues.  The  story,  though  full  of  ftnprobabilities,  is  sufficiently 
clearly  defined  to  create  some  interest,  arising  from  the  personal  events 
being  made  to  predominate  over  the  historical.  On  closing  such  books 
one  cannot  but  wonder  that  minds  desirous  of  excitement  should  not 
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turn  to  the  pages  of  real  histiory,  and  especially  to  some  of-  the  modem 
histcHrians  who,  like  Thierry  in  his  ^  NarntfiYes  of  the  Merovingian  Era," 
have  given  to  the  stem  aiid  powerfal  reality  all  the  light  and  aliade  of 
fiction,  and  who  have,  as  said  heretofore,  raised  up  a  roraantie  vision 
is  aiicoidanoev^ith  facts.  From  the  perusal  of  such  works^  th»  mind 
rises  refreshed  and  invigorated,  conscious  that  it  has  derived  .know> 
ledge  of  the  most  valuable  kind ;  no4;  of  mero  faots,  but  of  hmBan 
nature  and  human  conduofc. 


Tbe  Lipb  qv  Lorbnzo  n^  Msdici,  called  the  Magnificent.  By.  Wibuam- 
RoscoE.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author^  New  Editioa^  12mu«  London  : 
D.  Bogue. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  series  of  reprints,  to  be  called  the  European 
Library.  It  surpasses  in  cheapness  any  yet  issued^  and  tlie.  size,  and 
mode  of  printing  are  tasteful  and  convenient*  Mr.  Roscoe,.  notwith- 
standing the  advances  mide  in  many  departments  of.  literature,. is  still 
nniivalled  as  the  histoiiat  of  Italian  literature,  and  His  "  Life  of  Lorenzo" 
has  justly  become  a  standard  work.  The  present  edition  has  been 
judiciously  superintended  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hazlitt,  whose.  labours-  of  this 
kind  we  have  had  frequejit  occasion  to  notice,  as  performed  with  juc^- 
ment  and  taste.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  rendered  the  wo]&  stui 
more  popular  by  tiansUting  the  Latin,  Italian,  andi  French  notes, 
removing  a  mass  of  cumbrous,  matter  thought,  to  be  illustrative  by  its 
too  partial  author,  giviha  occasionally  notes  from  new  sources,  and  a 
well-condensed  Memoir."  It  is  only  necessary  for  those  cultivatiiig  this 
class  of  literature  to  see  the  book,  to  purchase  it :  though  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  it  is  given  at>  a  price  that,  can  repay  no  one  conn^ctedwith 
it,,  and  that  it  will  produce  a.  destructive  competition-  with  works  beat- 
ing a  deservedly  high  price  for  copyright. 

Lbctures,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Working  Classes.    By  W.  J..  !Eox. 
Volume  II.    London :  C.  Fox. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  first  volnmeof 
these  Lectures,  and,  so  far  from>  finding  reason  to  alter  our  opinion,  we 
find  new  reasons  for  maintaining  it.  The  subjeots  of  the  present  series 
are  equally  interesting,  and.  the  mode  of  treatment  equ^y  powerful. 
They  differ  from  most'  leotares  by  the  simplicity  and  copiousness  of 
their  style  and  details.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  w«U  digested  by  the  intellectual  process  to 
which  it  has  been  for  years  submitted.  They  have  none  of  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  orations  got  up  for  the  occasioa;  and  no  doubt  their  eloquent 
utterer  proceeds  ^m  his  usual  occupations  to  his  rostrum,  without  any- 
thing like  preparation.  The  details  of  modem  politics,  literature,  and 
even  of  science,  seSm  as  familiar  as  his  glove  to  him,  and  he  imparts  it 
with  a  corresponding  grace  and  ease.  The  working  classes,  therefore, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  noble  conversaUon,  for  it  is  more 
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like  that  than  the  common  preaching  ol  lectures;  and  there  is  not  a.  cul- 
tiyaied  gentleman  in  the  land  but  mi^ht  dehva  instruction  and. delight 
from.  eitSier.  his  informatioaor  his  refieotions^  however  muohsome  might 
dissent  from  his  political  principles. 

His  moral  courage  is  admirable ;  for  it  i^  not  only.  that. he  maintains 
his  principles  fearlessly,  but  he  has  that  rarac  kind'  of  boldness  which 
advocated  the  supremacy  of  those  whom  tiie.  long-continued  attacks  o£ 
theic  o^onents^.  aided  by  the.  universal.  ca]pc&  ojt  mankind;  have  at 
la^  succeeded  in  degrading  im  the;  pubHo  estimation.  His  defence  of 
P^ne,  andaka  oi[ Godwin^^arfi- admirable  iostancechoihis  advooacy'jiif 
13MB1  whose:  talentft  ha^e  beem  undfinated;  and;  the  meanniy  ofrnliofle: 
exedions,  int  a*  tame^whentit^waff  dangerous  to  be  just^  haT«  hsME  allowed' 
toomu^ tofall  towmrds^ oblivion. 

We  were  about  to  particularise^  as  pecullaily  exeeltent,  some  certain 
of  the  Lectttres,  but  on  again,  turning  through  ^tenjr  we  catmot  do  so. 
Whether  treating,  of  Kving.  poets  or  dfeac^  poltticiansj  he  is  equally 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

ITveiy  man.  a^mpathiising  wit&  the  improvement  of  the.  condition  of 
the.  multitude  will  rejoice  in  this  book^  and  isboundvas.he  would  prove 
himself  genuine  ia  his,  philanthropy,  to.  aid  ife  diasemination.  It  must 
scatter  seuads-  of  th/onght  wide  and  far,  whidi  wiU  produce  the  most. 
benelicial  resaDlt8,to.all.claa66&  ol  theoconmasity. 


The  Voicn  of  the  Church,  in.  reply  to  Dr.  f  .'  ^rau^^  Author  of  "  Das 
.  Leben  Jesu ;''  oompxdsiog  Essays  in  Defence  of  Chrisj^teity,  by  Divines  of 
various  Communions.    Collected  and  oompoasd  by  the  Bev.  J.  lU  Beard, 
D.D.  &a,    8vo*    Sutt.. 

This  work  oon8ist»  ofi  eight  aanys^  tiie^  jnnokict  ef  ■  diffiarent  divines, 
French,  Gennan,  and  English,  in>  reply  to  Dr  Straus^V  traiets,  a»  pro- 
mulgated by  himself  and  hifr  followen^  The'jubjeot  itself  is  of  great 
importaofiej.a&d  these* eesagra  are  worthy  oi'ii,  bedugthe^ productions  of 
the.  most  learned  and  abl^i  theologiaaKk.  lU  is>.  impossible)  with  our 
narrow  spaee^  to  enter  intoj  anything  like  a  re\iew  of  »ich  a^profound. 
snbject,  and  such  subtle  and.  learned  treatises^  all  that  can  be  done 
is-  to  direct  attention:  Ui:  the  publication,  ast  affording  the  best,  if 
not  Uie  only  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  controversy  now 
raging  in  the  German  states ;.  a  controversy  likely  to  be  most  important 
in  ita  results,  by  either  modifying  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  religion, 
or.  even  the  Christian  faith  itself.  Since  the  works  of  Faine,  there  has 
been  no  work  which  ao  openly  as  Strauss's  has  attacked  the  received 
notions  regarding-  Christianity..  But  whilst  Strauss  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  Paine  in  point  of  philosophical. aigument  and  profundity  of 
reasonings  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  churchman  and  a  priest,  who 
only  opens  a  new  inteipretation  of  Revelation.  He  declares  himself  a 
sincere  and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity,  and  asserts  that  "  he  con- 
ceives as  an  idea  what  the  people  believe  as  a  history."  It  was  in  1835 
that  Strauss  put  forth  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  which  caused  him  to  be 
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removed  from  an  office  he  held  connected  with  theological  edncation, 
though  not  his  removal  from  the  church.  His  book  has  gone  through 
many  editions  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Beard  gives  the  following 
account  of  it. 

The  circulation  of  the  book  in  foreign  countries  (that  is,  out  of  Germany) 
has  been  inconsiderable,— oving  partly,  it  is  presumed,  to  a  fear  of  social  con- 
sequences, but  mainly,  we  beUeve,  to  that  general  disregard  to  theological 
studies  which  is  unhappily  so  marked  a  feature  in  this  age,  and  the  conse> 
quent  unpreparedness  of  mini  which  prevails  even  in  Great  Britain,  almost 
as  much  as  in  countries  of  &r  less  intellectual  pretensions.  In  the  year  1839, 
however,  a  translation  of  the 'work  was  published  in  the  French  language^ 
which  is  for  the  most  part  executed  on  the  third  German  edition,  and  deserves 
praise  for  its  fidelity  to  tiie  original.  The  bookseller.  Bolt  of  Groningen, 
announced  a  translation  iaU  tiie  Dutch,  which,  owing  to  tiie  blameworthy 
interference  of  Professor  Hofstede  de  Groot,  never  made  its  appearance.  Jn 
this  country  no  scholar-like  translation  has  been  published,  mough  several 
have  been  prepared,  the  booksellers  having  had  the  fear  of  tiie  law  before  their 
eyes.  Yet  the  work  is  widely  circulated  in  England  ;  for  it  has  been  done 
into  English  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  to  satisfy  we  truly  infidel  cravings  of  a 
portion  of  our  town  populatims.  But  for  even  a  fair  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  <<  Leben  Jesu,"  tiie  EigUsh  student  has  had  to  resort  to  foreign  litera- 
ture. In  this  country  the  pdicy  seems  to  have  been  suppression  and  silence, 
and  consequentiy  the  work  las  had  an  altogether  factitious  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninstructed  ;  acd  its  argumentative  force,  known  for  tiie  most 
part  solely  by  report  even  anong  the  cultivated,  has,  like  all  unknown  things, 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  i.nd  while  there  have  not  been  wanting  exposi- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  Stvbuss,  designed  and  fitted  to  bring  established 
opinions  into  discredit — ^this,now  after  the  book  has  been  in  existence  nine 
years,  is  the  first  attempt  to  acquaint  the  English  reader  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  presenting  to  him  thesi  new  doctrines,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  seize 
their  import,  and  comprehend  their  bearing,  and  then  pass  on  to  consider  in 
detail  some  arguments  whi(^  may  be  offered  in  reply. 

We  have  only  space  U  add  that  Dr.  Beard  is  a  very  temperate  and 
liberal  opponent,  and  is  fully  qualified,  by  a  full  knowledge  of  German 
theology  and  literature,  and  his  own  talents,  to  discuss  the  question. 
He  has  drawn  around  hini  the  highest  authorities,  and  thus  given  a  mass 
of  information  respecting  the  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  on  these  and 
the  collateral  subjects  of  literature  and  politics,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  events.  The  late  outbreak  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
popular  demonstration  by  the  followers  of  Ronge,  are  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  never  moved,  until  some  physical 
demonstration  proves  to  them  that  a  vital  and  extensive  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and  conditions  of  large  masses  of  mankind. 
The  mental  movement  of  this  age  is  as  vigorous  as  that  which  begot 
the  revolutionary  wars.  All  who  are  anxious  to  be  forewarned  will 
study  this  and  such  books. 
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